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PREFACE. 


DuRiNa  the  year  1875  I  published  under  title  of 
The  Native  Baces  <3f  the  Pacific  States  what  purports 
to  be  an  exhaustive  research  into  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  western 

portion  of  North  America  at  the  time  they  were  first 
seen  by  their  HulKhiurs.  The  ])reseTit  work  is  a  history 
of  the  same  territory  from  the  coming  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

The  plan  is  extensive  and  can  be  here  but  briefly  ex- 
plained. The  territory  covered  embraces  the  whole  of 

Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  all  Anglo-American 
domains  west  of  tlie  Kocky  Mountains.  First  given 
is  a  glance  at  European  society,  particularly  Spanish 
civilization  at  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  maritime  explora- 
tion from  the  fourth  century  to  the  year  1540,,  with 
some  notices  of  the  earliest  American  books.  Then, 
beginning  with  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  the  men 
from  Europe  are  closely  followed  as  one  after  another 
they  tind  and  take  possession  of  the  country  in  ita 
several  parts,  and  the  doings  of  their  successors  are 
chronicled.  The  result  is  a  History  of  the  Pacific' 
States  of  North  America,  under  the  following  gen- 
eral divisions: — History  of  Central  America;  History 
of  Mexico;  History  of  New  Mexico  ami  Arizona; 
LLititvry  of  California;  History  of  Utah  and  Nevada;. 
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History  of  the  Northwest  Coast;  History  of  Oregon; 
Historii  of  Wcbshincfton,  Idaho^  and  Montana;  History 
of  British  Columbia;  Histori/  of  Alaska.  Each  gen- 
eral division,  in  an  inti^Mhution  of  itn  own,  ufivi's  its 
sources  of  information,  and  presents  its  peculiarities. 

Broadly  stated,  my  plan  as  to  order  of  publica- 
tion proceeds  geographically  from  south  to  north,  as 
indicated  in  the  list  above  given,  which  for  the  most 
part  is  likewise  the  chronological  order  of  conquest 
and  occupation.  In  respect  of  detail,  to  some  extent 
I  reverse  this  order,  piocecdinj^  from  the  more  .s^en- 
eral  to  the  more  minute  as  I  advance  northward. 
The  diiference,  though  considerable,  is  however  less 
in  reality  than  in  appearance.  And  the  reason  I  hold 
sufficient.  To  give  to  each  of  the  Spanish- American 
provinces,  and  later  to  each  of  the  federal  and  inde- 
pendent states,  covering  as  they  do  with  dead  mo- 
notonv  centuries  of  unchani^ini;  action  and  ideas,  time 
and  s])ace  e(jual  to  that  wliicli  may  be  well  em[)loyed 
ill  narrating  north-western  occupation  and  empire- 
building  would  be  no  less  impracticable  than  profit- 
less. It  is  my  aim  to  present  complete  and  accurate 
histories  of  all  the  countries  whose  events  I  attempt 
to  chronicle,  but  the  annals  of  the  several  Central 
Ameiiean  and  Mexican  provinces  and  states,  botli 
before  and  after  the  Ktjvolution,  run  in  grooves  too 
nearly  parallel  long  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
general  reader. 

In  all  the  territorial  subdivisions,  southern  as  well 
as  northern,  I  treat  the  beginnings  and  earliest  de- 
velopment more  exhaustively  than  later  events.  After 
tlie  Conquest,  the  histories  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  are  presented  on  a  scale  sufhcieiitly  compre- 
hensive, but  national  rather  than  local.  The  northern 
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^rexican  states,  liaviiig  liad  a  more  varied  ex|)eri- 
enee,  arisinir  IVoin  nearer  contact  with  pruLjressional 
events,  receive  somewhat  more  attention  in  rej^ard  to 
detail  than  other  parts  of  the  republic  To  the 
Pacific  United  States  is  devoted  more  space  com- 
paratively than  to  southern  regions,  California  being 
regarded  as  the  centre  and  culminating  point  of  this 
historical  field. 

For  the  History  of  Central  Anierica^  to  which  this 
must  serve  as  special  as  well  as  general  introduction, 
I  would  say  that,  besides  the  standard  chroniclers  and 
the  many  documents  of  late  printed  in  Spain  and  else- 
where, I  have  been  able  to  secure  a  number  of  valu- 
able manuscripts  nowhere  else  existinuf;  some  from  tlie 
Maximilian,  Kamirez,  and  other  collections,  and  all  of 
Mr  E.  G.  Squier's  manubcripts  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject fell  into  my  hands.  Much  of  the  material  used 
by  me  in  writing  of  this  very  interesting  part  of  the 
world  has  been  drawn  from  obscure  sources,  from 
local  and  unknown  Spanish  works,  and  from  the 
somewhat  confused  archives  of  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Salvador,  and  Cuiateniala. 

Material  for  the  historv  f)f  western  North  America 
has  greatly  increased  of  late.  Ancient  manuscripts 
of  whose  existence  historians  have  never  known,  or 
which  were  supposed  to  be  forever  lost,  have  been 
brought  to  light  and  printed  l)y  patriotic  men  and 
intelligent  )vemment8.  These  fragments  sui)i)ly 
manv  nii>sin<^  links  in  the  chain  of  carlv  events,  and 
illuminate  a  multitude  of  otherwise  obscure  parts. 

My  eftbrts  in  gathering  material  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  since  the  publication  of  The  Xative  Maces 
fifteen  thousand  volumes  have  been  added  to  my  col- 
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lection.  Among  these  additions  are  bound  volumes 
of  original  documents,  copies  from  public  and  private 
archives,  and  about  eight  hundred  manuscript  dicta- 
tions by  men  wlio  ])layed  their  part  in  creating  the 
history.  Most  of  those  who  thus  ffave  me  their  testi- 
mony  in  person  are  now  dead;  and  the  narratives  of 
their  observations  and  experiences,  as  they  stand  re- 
corded in  these  manuscript  volumes,  constitute  no 
unimportant  element  in  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  structure  of  this  western  history  in  its  several 
parts  must  forever  rest. 

To  the  experienced  writer,  who  might  otherwise 
regard  the  completion  of  so  vast  an  undertaking  within 
so  apparently  hmit.ed  a  period  as  indicative  of  work 
superficially  done,  I  would  say  that  this  History  was 

begun  in  18G9,  six  yeare  before  the  pubhcation  of  The 
Native  Jidccs;  and  alth(nii^li  the  earUer  volumes  of  tlie 
several  divisions  1  was  obhged  for  the  most  part  not 
only  to  plan  and  write,  but  to  extract  and  arranij^e  my 
own  material,  later  I  was  able  to  utihze  the  labors  of 
others.  Among  these  as  the  most  faithful  and  efficient 
I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  Mr  Henry  L.  Oak,  Mr 
William  Nemos,  Mr  Thomas  Savage,  Mrs  Frances 
3^\dler  Victor,  and  ]VIr  Ivan  Petroff,  of  whom,  and 
of  others,  I  speak  at  length  elsewhere. 

Of  my  methods  of  working  I  need  say  but  httle 
here,  since  I  describe  them  more  fully  in  another  place. 
Their  peculiarity,  if  they  have  any,  consists  in  the 
em[)loyment  of  assistants,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
bring  together  by  indices,  ivferences,  and  other  de- 
vices, all  existing  testimony  on  each  tt  >pic  to  be  treated. 
I  thus  obtain  important  information,  which  otherwise, 
with  but  one  lifetime  at  my  disposal,  would  have  been 
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beyond  control  Completeness  of  evidence  by  no 
means  insures  a  wise  decision  from  an  incompetent 
judge ;  yet  the  wise  judj»e  gladly  avails  himself  of  all 

attainable  testimony.  It  lias  been  my  purpose  to  i^ive 
in  every  instance  due  credit  to  sources  of  information, 
and  cite  freely  such  conclusions  of  other  writers  as 
differ  from  my  own.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  such  a  course,  by  which, 
moreover,  I  aim  to  impart  a  certain  bibliographic 
value  to  my  work.  The  detail  to  be  encompassed  ap- 
peared absolutely  unlimited,  and  more  than  once  I 
despaired  of  ever  completing  my  task.  Preparatory 
investigation  occupied  tenfold  more  time  than  the 
writing. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  express  briefly  my  idea  of  what 

history  should  be,  and  to  indicate  the  general  line  of 
thoutrht  that  has  <;uidc(l  me  in  this  task.  From  the 
mere  chronicle  of  happenings,  petty  and  momentous, 
to  the  historico-philosophical  essay,  illustrated  with 
here  and  there  a  fact  supporting  the  writer's  theories, 
the  range  is  wide.  Neither  extreme  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  history,  however  accurate  the  one  or 
brilliant  the  other.  Xot  to  a  million  minute  photo- 
graphs do  we'  look  for  practical  information  respecting 
a  mountain  range,  nor  yet  to  an  artistic  painting  of 
some  one  striking  feature  for  a  correct  des<  ription. 
From  the  two  extremes,  equally  to  be  avoided,  the 
true  historian  will,  whatever  his  inclination,  be  im- 
pelled by  prudence,  judgment,  and  duty  from  theory 
toward  fact,  from  vivid  coloring  toward  photographic 
exactness.  Not  that  there  is  too  much  brilliancy  in 
current  history,  but  too  little  fact.  An  accurate  record 
of  events  must  form  the  foundation,  and  largely  the 
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superstructure.  Yet  events  pure  and  simple  are  by 
no  means  more  important  thiui  the  institutionaiy  de- 
Telopment  which  they  cause  or  accompany.  Men, 
institutions,  industries,  must  be  studied  equally.  A 
man's  character  and  influence  no  less  than  his  actions 
demand  attention.  Cause  and  t  llcc  t  are  more  essen- 
tial than  mere  occurrence;  achiovcnionts  of  peace 
should  take  precedence  of  warlike  conquest;  tliu  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  a  more  profitable  and  interesting 
subject  of  investigation  than  the  acts  of  governors, 
the  valor  of  generals,  or  the  doctrines  of  priests. 
The  historian  must  classify,  and  digest,  and  teach  as 
well  as  record;  he  should  not,  however,  confound  his 
conclusions  ^  ith  the  facts  on  which  thcv  rest.  Sym- 
metry  of  plan  and  execution  as  well  as  rigid  conden- 
sation, always  desirable,  become  an  absolute  necessity 
in  a  work  like  that  which  I  have  undertaken.  In 
respect  to  time  and  territory  my  field  is  immense. 
The  matter  to  be  presented  is  an  intricate  complica- 
tion of  annals,  national  and  sectional,  local  and  per- 
sonal. That  my  plan  is  in  every  respect  the  best 
possible,  I  do  not  say;  but  it  is  the  best  that  my 
judgment  suggests  after  long  deliberation.  Thi?  (  x- 
tent  of  this  work  is  chargeable  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  subject  and  the  immense  mass  of  information 
gathered  rather  than  to  any  tendency'  to  verbosity. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  but  has  been  twice  or  thrice 
rewritten  with  a  view  to  condensation;  and  instead 
of  faithfully  discharirinix  this  irksome  duty,  it  would 
have  been  far  easier  and  cheaper  to  have  sent  a  hun- 
dred volumes  through  the  press.  The  plan  once 
formed,  I  sought  to  make  the  treatment  e3diaustive 
and  symmetrical;  Not  all  regions  nor  all  periods  are 
portrayed  on  the  same  soale:  but  though  the  camera 
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of  investigation  is  set  up  before  each  suocesBive  topic 

at  varying  distances,  the  picture,  large  or  small,  is 
finished  with  equal  care.  I  may  add  tliat  I  have  at- 
tached in()ro  than  ordinary  iinj)()rtance  to  the  matter 
of  mechanical  arrangement,  by  which  through  title- 
pages,  chapter-headings,  and  indices  the  reader  may 
expeditiously  refer  to  any  desired  topic,  and  find  all 
that  the  work  contains  about  any  event,  period,  place, 
institution,  man,  or  book;  and  above  all  I  have  aimed 
at  exactness. 

We  hear  much  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  of  the 
science  and  signification  of  history ;  but  there  is  only 
one  way  to  write  anything,  which  is  to  tell  the  truth, 
plainly  and  concisely.  As  for  the  writer,  I  will  only 
say  that  while  he  should  lay  aside  for  the  time  his 
own  relij^ion  and  patriotism,  he  should  bo  always  ready 
to  reco<xnize  the  influence  and  wciffh  the  value  of  the 
religion  and  patriotism  of  others.  The  exact  histo- 
rian will  lend  himself  neither  to  idolatry  nor  to  de- 
traction, and  will  positively  decline  to  act  either  as 
the  champion  or  assailant  of  any  party  or  power. 
Friendships  and  enmities,  loves  and  hates,  he  will 
throw  into  the  crucible  of  evidence  to  be  refined  and 
cast  into  forms  of  unalloyud  truth.  He  must  be  just 
and  humble.  To  clear  judgment  he  must  add  strict 
integrity  and  catholicity  of  opinion.  Ever  in  mind 
should  be  the  occult  forces  that  move  mankind,  and 
the  laws  by  which  are  formulated  belief,  conscience, 
and  character.  The  actions  of  men  are  governed  by 
proximate  states  of  mind,  and  these  are  generated 
both  from  antecedent  states  of  mind  and  anttM-odent 
states  of  bo<:l>%  influenced  by  social  and  natural  envi- 
ronment.   The  right  of  every  generation  should  be 
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determined,  not  by  the  ethics  of  any  society,  sect,  or 
age,  but  by  the  broad,  inexorable  teacliings  of  nature; 
nor  should  he  forget  that  standards  of  morality  are  a 
freak  of  fashion,  and  that  from  wrongs  begotten  of 
necessity  in  the  womb  of  progress  has  been  brought 
forth  riofht,  and  Hkewise  iTj-lit  has  l  nLTcndcred  wrono"s. 
Mo  shoidd  renicnibur  tliat  in  the  worst  men  there  is 
much  that  is  good,  and  in  the  best  much  that  is  bad; 
that  constructed  upon- the  present  skeleton  of  human 
nature  a  perfect  man  would  be  a  monster;  nor  should 
he  forget  how  much  the  world  owes  its  bad  men.  But 
alas!  who  of  us  are  wholly  free  from  the  effects  of 
early  trainin<(  and  later  social  atmospheres  !  Who 
of  us  has  not  in  some  degree  faith,  hope,  and  charity  I 
Who  of  us  does  not  not  hug  some  ancestral  tradition, 
or  rock  some  pet  theory  I 

As  to  the  relative  importance  of  early  history,  here 

and  elsewhere,  it  is  premature  for  any  now  living  to 
judge.  Beside  the  bloody  l)attles  of  antiquity,  the 
sieges,  crusades,  and  wild  convulsions  of  unfolding 
civilization,  this  transplanting  of  ours  may  seem  tame. 
Yet  the  great  gathering  of  the  enlightened  from  all 
nations  upon  these  shores,  the  subjugation  of  the 
wilderness  with  its  wild  humanity,  and  the  new  empire- 
modelling  that  fallowed,  may  disclose  as  deep  a  sig- 
nificance in  the  woi-Id's  future  as  any  display  of  aruiy 
movements,  or  dainty  morsels  of  court  scandal,  or  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  monarchs  and  ministers.  It  need 
not  be  recited  to  possessors  of  our  latter-day  liberties 
that  the  j>e()})le  are  the  state,  and  rulers  the  servants. 
It  is  historical  barbarism,  of  which  the  Homeric  poems 
and  Carlovingian  talcs  not  alone  are  guilty,  to  throw 
the  masses  into  the  background,  or  wholly  to  ignore 
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them.  "Heureux  le  peuple  dont  rhistoire  ennuie," 
is  an  ofib  repeated  aphorism;  as  if  deeds  diabolical 
were  the  only  actions  worthy  of  record.   But  we  of 

this  new  western  (level()pniv.;nt  are  not  disposed  to 
exalt  brute  batthng  overmuch;  as  Cor  rulers  and  gen- 
erals, we  discover  in  them  the  creatures,  not  the  cre- 
ators, of  civilization.  We  would  rather  see  how  nations 
originate,  organize,  and  unfold;  we  would  rather  ex- 
amine the  structure  and  operations  of  religions,  society 
refinements  and  tyrannies,  class  affinities  and  antago- 
nisms, wealth  economics,  the  evolutions  of  arts  and 
industries,  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  testhetic 
culture,  and  all  domestic  phenomena  with  their 
homely  joys  and  cares.  For  these  last  named,  even 
down  to  dress,  or  the  lack  of  it,  are  in  part  the  man, 
and  the  man  is  the  nation.  With  past  history  we  may 
become  tolerably  fjimiliar;  but  present  developments 
•  are  so  strange,  their  anomalies  are  so  siarUing  to  him 
who  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  form,  that  lie  is  well 
content  to  leave  for  the  moment  the  grosser  extrava- 
gances of  antiquity,  howsoever  much  superior  in  in- 
terest they  may  be  to  the  average  mind.  Yet  in  the  old 
and  the  new  we  may  alike  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  note  the  genesis  of  history,  and  from  tlie 
concrete  to  the  abstract  regard  the  analysis  of  history. 
The  historian  should  be  able  to  analyze  and  to  general- 
ize; yet  his  path  leads  not  alone  through  the  enticing 
fields  of  speculation,  nor  is  it  his  only  province  to 
pluck  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  philosophy,  or  to  blow 
brain  bubbles  and  weave  theorems.  He  must  plod 
along  the  rough  higlnvays  of  time  and  dc^'elopment, 
and  out  of  many  entanglements  bring  the  vital  facts 
of  history.  And  therein  lies  the  richest  reward. 
Shakspere's  capital  discovery  was  this,"  says  Ed- 
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ward  Dowden,  "that  the  facts  of  the  world  are  worthy 

to  command  our  liighest  ardour,  our  most  resolute 
action,  our  most  solemn  awe;  and  that  the  more  we 
penetrate  into  fact,  the  more  will  our  nature  be  quick- 
ened, enriched,  and  exalted." 

That  the  sttccess  of  this  work  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected;  but  I  do  believe  that  in  due  time  it  will 

be  generally  recognized  as  a  work  worth  doing,  and 
let  me  dare  to  hope  fairly  well  done.  If  I  read  life's 
lesson  aright,  truth  alone  is  omnipotent  and  immoi-tal. 
Therefore,  of  all  I  wrongfully  offend  I  crave  before- 
hand pardon;  from  those  I  rightfully  offend  I  ask  no 
mercy;  their  censure  is  dearer  to  me  than  would  be 
their  praise. 
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1786.  4to. 

Salccdo  (f>ie„'o  Lopez  de).  Instniccion  y  j>oder  r|np  dii'>  el  (Joheniador  A 

Ciahriclde  liojaaiKira  tjue  files--  al  duscubriuiiento  del  l)cs;iguaderu,  1  V27. 

In  I'aelieccj  and  CJjirdenas,  C<d,  Doc.,  torn,  xiv, 
Salcedo  (Die^o  Lopez),  Traalado  Teatimoniado  de  nna  Ci'-dula  del  Kniprador 

nombrando  &  Salee<lo,  (rohernador  del  (Yolfo  de  las  Higuera«,  Nov.  20, 

l'<2.'>.     Ill  Pacheeo  and  I '.irdeiias.  <'<•!.  Doc.  toni.  xiv. 
Saiga  io  (Juaii  Kainou),  Menioria  de  Ioa  Acout<--ciiaicntos  Ocurridoa  en  el 

l*Qe1>lo.    Leon  du  Kiearagna,  1872. 
S:i!nui-s,  I!'  l.iri  >ii  dc  varios  Siici-sos.    In  Col.  D'x.-.  IiukI.,  tcm.  XXVi. 
Salmon,  M  mI.  iu  lli.><tory.     London.  1744.  folio.  3  vols. 
tSalva«Ior.  Al  rublieo.    |  Various  dat^M  and  hi^tiatnrea.] 
.*NilTa«lor,  li->letiii  Otieial.    San  Salvador,  I87'"»  et  Heq. 

Salvador,  (  '.miara  de  Senadorcn,     Coinunieaeion  dc  Dorotos  Vasconzelos, 

Krl.rt  ro de  iSol."    |San  .Salva.ior.  |s.-,l.)  folio. 
Siilvadur,  Culcccion  de  IVochunas.    u.pL,  u.d.  4to. 

>SalTa«)or,  Comtinicaciones  entre  cl  Snpremo  (iobiemo  y  el  Conanlado  Bri- 

t'lnic  o.    [San  S:dvadf)r.  I  s.*').  ]  fn'io. 
Salvador,  ConU;^tiw;ion  <lel  ( ioliitnio  ;i  il  ( 'onsul  de  S.  .M.  U.    San  Salvador, 
1 840.  4to. 

Salvador,  < '  >iitt^t:)rion  dt  l  Ptx-sidcntc  del  Le^'ishitivo  al  Mcn^ajo  del  Presi- 

dent^.' <! .  1.1  lU'piii'lii  a.  l'.nero2l  de  1S7.").    Suu  Salva<lor,  187.>.  folio. 
Salvailor,  Corrrspon.ieneia  entre  Xe;Lrretc  y  SiiuicT.  [San Salvador,  18.53.J  folio. 
Salvador,  Crunica  del  Dia.    Leon,  i8o.>.  4to. 

Salvador,  Do  Orden  del  Supremo  (}<ibienio  y  |)ura  Gonocimiento  de  loa 
Pnobloe.   [Su  Salvador,  ISol.j  folio. 
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[iSan  Salvador,  lHi>I.]  folio. 
Salvador,  Diario  Oticial.    San  .Salvador,  187."i  et  seq. 
Salvador,  Ditficultics  with  tho  I'ritish  Authorities.    AVashiugtou,  iSol. 
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d«  1601.   ^Sau  iSalvadur,  1651. 
Salvador,  Doenmentcw  para  manifoatar  la  Jnatida  oon  qne  el  Gobiemo  w 

nit  ira  .1  rccoDocer  algunoa  cr^ditoa  qne  redama  el  Cooml  Yngkc  [San 

Salv.Klor,  1840.1  4to, 
Salvador,  Hh-ecioiK  s  1  v<  >cHimn8        Ixw  Salvad0reflaa,''Kovieml»e]5k  1851. 

[CojtltijnijU<--,   1N>1.|  folio. 

Salva«lor,  J'^I  (lubiunio  iLl  .Salvu<ior  y  hi  (kaiu  J'^i:ltsi.ii>tica,  San  .Salvatlor, 
1874. 

Salvador,  El  Porveoir  del  Salvador  deducido  del  AnAliaiM  de  las  hecboa. 
Leon,  187*2. 

Salvador,      Scti.Kl  >  y  Cainara  ilo  Diputivdoa  a  aoa  Gomltentaa.  FelMrcro22 

do  1801.    iSaa  >3ulvudor,  1801.  folio. 
Sahradar.  Kstadistica  General,  1SJ8-[18<J0.]  San  Salvador,  1858-[1800.] 

Salvador,  (laceta.    Sail  Salvador,  I'^V.)  ft  seq. 

Salvador,  (iacx-ta  do  Oobiemo.    Sau  Salvador,  1S,">0  et  suq. 

Salv.iih^r,  (iacfta  Oficial.    Sau  Sidvador,  lS7*i  ft  .soci. 

Salvador,  Jji  Ju»ticia  y  la  Razou  "Los  Vcrdadoffoe  luparcialeB,"  Noviembro 

28,  18.11.    fSan  Salvador,  1801.]  folio. 
Salvador,  I.a  V>  r<Ia<I,  "  IxM  Fatriotu  Vicentinoa,**  Noviembra  24  de  1851* 

Sau  Sidvador,  1.1801.1 
Salvador,  Memoriae  [of  fufferent  departments  and  datee]. 

Salvatlor,  M(iis.'ij.-  lUl  Prcsidcntes.    San  Salvador,  1857  ct  .'^eq. 
Salvador,  .Muiir-tti  io  (lonei-al,  ttc.    [Variouis  decrees,  cited  l»y  datcd.J 
Salvador,  Mi hIi  I .  |ia i  a  llcvar  laj  Cututaad© laTesorfriii.   San  Salvador,  1860. 
Salvadoi  ,  X  iticia  Funeata  *'Temblorea  en  San  Salvador."  [Comajragna], 
l8o4.  folio. 

Salvmlor,  Opinion  del  Estado  dol  S.-dvador  con  relacioik  4  loa  aueeaos  de 

Nicaragua.   San  Salvador,  1801.  folio. 
Salvador,   Plan  Propnesto  para  la  Ckmatraocioin  de  nn  Ounino  de  Madraa. 

[S,i:i  S :!l^;l■Ior.  ]srC..] 
Salvador,  I'rimi  ra  lii  plioa  4  his  Libeli^tas  ilel.    San  Salvailor.  1872;. 
Salvailor,  Prt)t«H-olo  do  hm  OmfiTcuciaa  entro  Ioh  ("(mii.-^iouiulua  en  loe  doa 

(Iitliicr-ioH  do  H-.-i'liinis  y  el  S;tlva«hjr.    S:in  S.ilvador,  ls7I. 
S.ilvador,  St  iion-s  h^ditore-s  «l».!l  Sahiidor  licjc-ncrailo,  Juuio  20  de  1S40.  [S;m 

Salvador,  1847.] 

Salvador,  Tarifa  dc  Aforos  para  la  Ecaaccion  de  Derechoa  cn  cl  Comercio. 
San  Salvador,  [1849.1  folio. 

Salvador  y  H' «iidm-.i,s,  Manilicsto  de  las  Confcieucias.  San  Salvador,  ISIS. 
SAmano,  Sontvucia  contra  el  piloto  Kodrigo  XiiiO.    lii  Podieco  oud  Curdooua, 

Col.  I)oe.,  torn.  xi. 
Sainmlnnir  allor  Rcistdicsolircihiinr^'cn.    lj<Aiy/'v^,  1874-74.  21  vols.  4to. 
Sam!)S4>n  (ManiKidtiUr).  ('•■ritral  America  and  tho  Tnuiait.   New  York,  1800. 
Sandoval  ( PnukiK  ioi.  1  i  i.suiria  do  1a  Vtda  y  liechos  del  Emperador  Garloe  V. 

PttUii>lona,  1<(.S4.  lolio.  '2  xola. 
San  FranciM  o  Xi-wsjxipi  rs.    [Cited  by  name  and  date.] 
San.l'i:in,  Li  Ociijiaci m  d.'.    [Ijoonj.  1818. 

SuD  Juuu  del  Norte  do  Nicaragua,  Docunieutos  relatives  &  lo  Ocurrido  en  cl 

nncrtodo.    Leon,  1841. 
San.Ahut  11  I      Maria),AausHabitante8,Abrai8del851.  [San  Salvador, 

i.va.  I  loiio. 

San  Salvador.  Trrit.ido  dt- l;i  I'liU'lacion  del  ('onvento»lo  la Cin*! id.  MS.  folio. 
Sanson  l>"Al'1i«"vill.' I  h<- S  i,  l/Aim  ri>|vi' .  n  I'iiisit-vrs  Cartt^s.  Paris,  ii.d.  4to. 
Santanyt  lo  u ».  d<-  A.  ),  (  "uvuhir  to  Mendx-r?}  of  ("ongresa.  New  York,  1844. 
SantaiiL't lo  {ih  <1c  Lis  Coatro  primonui  diacusiones  del  Congreso  de 
Pauama.   Mexico,  l&Ji, 
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Siotarcm,  Carta  del  Excmo  Seflor  Vizoonde  do  Santareia.  lu  Navarrete,  CoL 
de  Via«;e8,  toai.  ii. 

SailtareMi  f.M.  le  Vicomtc),  Menioire  snr  la  question  doBavoir  A  quelle  cpo<ino 
que  L'^Vjuerique  Meriiliouale.    In  Sc>c.  Uoog.,  BuL,  sdrie  iii.,  torn.  vii. 

SaDtarem  (M.  le  Vicomte),  Becherches  Iliatoriqaes,  Critiques  et  Biblo- 
^[raphiques  sur  Aint'ri(!  Vt'spuce  et  sos  Vnyagpa.    Paris,  1S42. 

Santiago  dc  Vcni^ai:i.s.    Kl  nepublicaun.    .Santiago,  I  STUetseo. 

Santos  (rnincisco  Jiuuii.  * 'Iir»iiol.>^'ia  llusjntalaria,  y  Ilesiunen  historial  de  la 
sagrada  lelupoa.   Madrid,  171 J-IG.  folio.  2  voIb. 

San  Vicente,  Crtniea  de  San  SalTador,  1852. 

SaraTia  (Miguel  Gonadez),  Boaqnejo  PoHtioo  Estadistico  de  moangna. 

Guatemala,  18*24. 
Sarda  (Joso),  Lkcreto  dc  contribacion  forsosa.  1820. 

Saturday  Majraziiie.    l>"»nd' ii.  1H,'U-41.  S  vols,  folio. 

Sc-irk-lt  (P.CainpU'llj.Sontli  Am  erioa  and  the  Pacitic.   Loudon,  lb3S.  2Tolii. 

Schedcl  (  Harlmann),  Rt'gi.struni.    Xui  Linbei]g,  140.3. 

Scherer  (Jeaa  Benditt,  jiecherches  Historiques.    Paris,  1777. 

Sdmroer  (Karl),  Berieht  an  die  Kaiserliche  Akaflcmic  der  Wiflaenaohaften, 

lSo2-r).    Wieii,  ISoO. 
Scherzcr  (Karl),  Die  Indianer  von  IstUivacan.    Wica,  Idod, 
Sdiener  ( Katl),  Xarratire  of  the  Cireuninayigatumof  the  Oklw  by  the  Austrian 

IMgate  Xovara.    London,  ISGI.  3  vols. 
ScherzL r  ( Ivarl ),  Travels  in  the  Free  States  of  C.  America.  London,  1857.  2  vols, 
Scher/cr  iKarl),  Ueber  die  HandachrifUichen  Werke  des  Vadn  Ximenez. 

n.pl.,  II. »1. 

Scberzer  (Karl),  Wandcnmgen  durch  die  Mittol-Anierikani.Hcheu  Frei/itnatcn. 

Braunjiiliwcig,  lSo7. 
Schmcller,  Ueber  eiuige  der  handscbriftlicbett  JSeekarteu.    In  Akadeuiie  der 

Wiasenschaften,  Abhandl.,  torn.  iv. 

Schmidt  ('  'lUstavust.  T!i"  Civil  Law  nf  Sjiain  ;ind  Moxii-o.    Xcw  Orleans,  1S.")I. 
Schoncf  (Julin),  LuculcnLijiiiimu  quu:da  terrui  toLin.s  do;?cri|)tiu.  Kurombcra, 
I'd.-.. 

Schiiuor  (  Jolin),  Opv3cv!\^a  CiooLrrapliicvm.    n.pl.,  [1«*33.]  4tO. 
Scliont-r  (dulin),  ()rlji.i  Typvai    Nurembet^i;,  101.5. 

Schoolciuft  (Hcurv'  R),  Archives  o£  Aborij^nal  Knowledge,  Philadelphia, 
IbGO.  6  vols.  4to. 

Schnlz  (Johann  Ephrairo).   [Letter  in  German}  Blewfidds,  Mosqnito  Shore, 

Central  /Vinerika,  July  •_'■>),  l^-  JT.J    n.pl,,  n,d. 
Scraps  on  Int^Toccanic  Conunouicatiou. 
Scribncr's  Monthly  MaL/a/ine.    New  York,  1S7I  et  8eq. 
S<:mpc  ((J.  Pouk't),  Considn-jitioiis  o!i      il(  ;iiiw.  s.    I^ondon,  lS2r>. 
S<alstitdd  (C'ltark-ai,  Scentnanti  Adv-  nLiin  .  in  (  \  ntral  America,  l^ondou,  1852, 
Seaward  (Ktlwardt.  N'airativc  of  hi.i  Slii^Avivck.    London,  1S4L  2  vols, 
ideunann  (liertliold),  History  of  the  Istlunua  of  Pauamd,   Pananui.  1807. 
Seemann  (Berthold),  History  of  the  Isthmos  of  Fanamd.  In  Panama  Star  and 

Hemld,  l  s<;,s. 

Selfridgc  (Thomas  Ollivcr),  Reports  of  Exjdorations,  Ship-(Janal  by  way  <»f 

Darien.    Washington,  1874.  4to. 
Selva  f  T.  I  •  M  in  .( 1).  Salmi  Dn  Jos6  Manuel  Mayo  10  de  1852,  Segonda  Cap- 

il.ula.    (Tc^ti^alpa,  lb,i2.) 
Selva  I  To    Mannel)^indicacionre]ativaaIaGalaniniaFonada.  [Tegucigalpa, 

Scirard  (William  H.),  Speech  in  U.  8.  Senate,  January  31,  1850.  n.pl.,  u.<l. 
s'iat  |.  ( i'.  ii  til.  I.  Til"  \'  .yu  'cs  and  Adventuree  <rf.  London,  1684. 

Siiaqi  s  J>oUtli  Sea  Wag^jouer.    ALS.  foUo. 

S'lelvocke  (George),  A  Voya*»o  round  the  World.   London,  1720. 

Slii-;K-trd  (A.  K.),  r.tperson  Spanish  Anii-H.-a.    Albany,  18G8. 
Sitii>-Cai)al  ti)iie.sli!>ri.  SUito  of  th<'.    Lmdon.  n.d. 

Shmeldt  (RfdM  rt  \V.  I,  Kcpo-tsof  lAjilorations,  S'dp-Canal  hywnyof  Tehoan* 
tepee.   (42d  Cong,,  2d  Scss.,  Ex.  Doo,  0,)  WaaUiugtou,'l872.  4to. 
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Sicanl  (Felix),  Simples  Notes  sur  L'-iVmOriquo  Ccntralc.    Paris,  1803. 
Sierralta,  Real  Titulo  de  ( Jobernador  do  Costa  llica  4  Coronado,  Abril  8, 1585. 

In  Paclicci)  Jiml  (\inlrn.-i..-i,  (  "nl.  Doc.,  tom.  xi. 


SiUimiui  (Bonjamin),  The  American  Jonnial  of  Science.   New  Haven,  1819 

ot  ^t•4.  107  vols. 

Silva  (Jmui  de),  Advertcncui-H  Iiiip<jr{autts  uccroi  d<  1  liven  (loljitrno  dc  las 

liidias.    Madrid,  1G21.  folio. 
Simon  (IVili'riU  Piiiiur.L  rartoil-;  las  Xi)ticias  Uistoiules de Im Cou^uiatas  de 

Tiurni  Finui-.    L'utiuu,  lOJO.  fulio. 
S  moniii  (L. ),  L;i  Vio  Suutt'iTaine.    1';  ris,  lS!j7. 

^iutra  (Piutm  «li).  hn  !Naui{;atioa  dol,  aaitta  ]jer  Meser  Aluiw  da  oa  da  Moeto. 


,  Stvers  I  K  y.  r  i-'tn),  Uvber  Madeira  nnd  die  Antillen  uach  Mittel'Ameriluk 
Ltiinzig,  1801. 

Kloigh  (Addorly  W.>,  The  Prince  of  PananUU   [Loodou,  1847.] 
Smit!is(i!iiuu  lit  tittsuMU.   Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  Wash* 

inv;ton,  l!v»3  t*t  hccj. 
Snowil.  n  (Richard),  The  History  of  North  and  Sonth  America.  Fhihidelphia, 


iSock'h  il  de  Aniautfs  de  la  Patria  do  (  Jiiatciuai.i.    (. 'atalogo  dc  lus  Indiridisos. 

[N'licva  duateiiial  t,  171K).] 
Sociediwl  Econ6mica  Uo  Amautcs  de  la  Putria  de  Guatemala.   jS'ueva  Guate* 

mala,  1797;  and  other  years. 
Sodedad  Mc \i.  -ma  de  Cioc^rafi  I  y  l^stadistica,  Boletin.   MexioOf  186letaeq. 

[Includes  Liutituto  Kacional.J 
Sociedad  I'atriutica  de  Onntomala,  Junta  General.   jGuatemala,  1811  et  seq.] 
Societe  do  (Ji  ou'ial)lue,  Bulletin.     P.a  ;>,  1   ^'i  ct  m  i|. 

Soconiisco,  ( )rii|)a».l(>  Miliuumentc  ile  Oiileii  del  (iubiemo  Mcxicano.  Guate- 
mala, 184-2. 

Sodon  (.Juliusl,  Die  Spnniei-  in  Pt  ra  mid       xiko.    Berlin,  179i«  2  vols. 

•Solinu!i-("aiiiei-.s  (.loaiiuisi,  ]'!iiaiTatioiie.i.    \  ienu.i,  l^>20. 

Kolis  (Ant   li  >  (1  I.  Ili^toria  do  laConquiatade  Mexico.   Madrid,  lG84h  folio; 

also  Madrid,  iS4'.i;  and  various  other  edition^■. 
SoHs  (Diaz  dc)  and  Yancz  Pinzon,  Reifode  --.    In  Sainmlunc,  toni.  xiii. 
S  iIor/UMo  Pi  !  i    I  a  I  I  'wUi  de),  De  Indiai  um.Ji'.ie.  Lu  ]u7-.  2  vols,  folio. 

t}ol6rzano  Pcrcyra  (Juau  dcj,  Puliiica  Indiana,    [Xi'au&latiou  of  preceding 

work.]   Madrid,  1770.  2  vols,  folio. 
South  .\Tnerien  und  Mexico,  A  View  of  the.   New  York,  1823.  2  Tolt.  New 

Yoi  k,  1SJ7.  2  vcds. 
.'^outheni  <.>uartcrly  Review.    Now  Orleans,  1842  ct  flofj. 
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CHAPTER  1. 
INTEODUOTION. 

AND  avnizAnoK  at  the  BEGnmiNa  of  ths  six- 
teenth gentdby. 

Obrxilai.  View — Tiuxsixio:i  fbom  th£  Oli>  to  ths  Nsw  Civiluaxion — 
HmoBioAL  Sxnos  of  Spain— Spahish  CaABieiaMi—SiPsxam  Sooi- 
nr— Pbomihziit  Fbatubu  op  thb  Aos— Domesiki  Hatxcbs— Tu 

Xkw  Wor.T.D  —  COMrARATrVE  CmUZATIOMB  AKO  SATAOma— E4BLX- 
£ST  VOTAGSS  OP  DiaOOVX&T. 

How  stood  this  ever  changing  world  four  hundred 
years  ago  ?  Abeady  Asia  was  prematurely  old.  Ships 
skirted  Africa;  but,  save  the  northern  seaboard,  to  all 
but  heaven  the  continent  was  as  dark  as  its  stolid  in- 
habitants. America  was  in  swaddlings,  knowing  not 
its  own  existence,  and  known  of  none.  Europe  was 
an  aged  youth,  bearing  the  world-disturbing  torch 
which  stul  shed  a  dim,  fitful  light  and  muignant 
odor. 

Societies  were  held  together  by  loyalty  and  super- 
stition; kingcraft  and  priestcraft;  not  by  that  coop- 
eration which  springs  from  the  common  interests  of 
the  people.  Accursed  were  all  things  real;  divine 
the  unsubstantial  and  potential  Beyond  the  stars 
were  laid  out  spiritual  cities,  each  religion  having 
its  own;  under  foot  the  hollow  ground  was  dismid 
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with  the  groans  of  the  departed.  Regions  of  the  world 
outlying  the  known  were  tenanted  by  sea-monsters, 
dragons,  and  hobgoblins.  European  commerce  crept 
forth  from  walled  towns  and  battlemented  buildings, 
and,  peradventure  escapiiiL;-  the  dangers  of  the  land, 
hugged  tlie  shore  in  open  boats,  resting  by  night  and 
trembling  amidships  by  day.  Learning  was  but 
'  illuminated  ignorance.  Feudalism  as  a  system  was 
dead,  but  its  evils  remained.  Innumerable  bur- 
dens were  licaped  upon  the  people  by  the  dominant 
classes,  who  gave  tliem  no  protection  in  return.  U])on 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
were  seized,  and  such  as  escaped  seigneurial  rapacity 
were  approi)riatcd  by  the  clergy.  It  was  a  praise- 
worthy pertbrmance  for  a  hundred  tliousand  men  to 
meet  and  slay  each  uther  in  battle  fought  to  vindicate 
a  church  dogma,  or  to  gratify  a  king's  concubine. 
Self-sacrifice  was  tauglit  as  a  jjaramount  duty  by 
thousands  whose  chief  desire  seemed  to  be  the  sac- 
rifice of  others.  Then  came  a  change.  And  by 
reason  of  their  revised  Ptolemies,  their  antipodal 
soundings  and  New  Geographies,  their  magnetic 
needles,  printing-machines,  and  man-killing  imple- 
ments, their  Heformations  and  rc\ivals  of  learning, 
the  people  began  in  some  faint  degree  to  think  for 
themselves,  ihit  for  all  tliis,  divine  devilishness  was 
ever^'where,  in  every  activity  and  accident.  God 
reigned  in  Europe,  more  especially  at  Rome  and 
Madrid,  but  all  the  world  else  was  Satan's,  and  de- 
stroying it  was  only  destroying  Satan. 

Under  the  shifting  sands  of  progress  truth  incu- 
bates, and  the  hatched  ideas  fashion  for  themselves 
a  great  mind  in  which  they  may  find  lodgment; 
fashion  for  themselves  a  tongue  by  which  to  speak ; 
fashion  for  themsdres  a  lever  by  which  to  move  the 
world. 

The  epoch  of  which  I  speak  rested  upon  the  con- 
fines of  two  civilizations,  the  Old  and  the  New.  It 
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was  a  transition  period  from  the  dark  age  of  faoAti' 
cism  to  the  briglitncss  of  modem  thought;  from  an 
age  of  stolid  credulity  to  an  age  of  curiosity  and 
skepticism.  It  was  a  period  of  concretions  and  crys- 
taUizations,  following  one  of  many  rarefactions;  super- 
stition was  then  emerging  into  science,  astrology  into 
astronomy,  magic  intophysics,  alchemy  into  chemistry. 
Saltpetre  was  sujDersecung  steel  in  warfare;  feudalism, 
having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  was  being  displaced  by 
monarchical  power;  intercourse  was  sprmging  up 
between  nations  and  international  laws  were  being 
made.  Even  the  material  universe  and  the  realms 
of  space  were  enlazging  with  the  enlargement  of 
mind.  Two  worlds  were  about  that  time  unveiled  to 
Spain,  an  oriental  and  an  occidental ;  by  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  learning 
was  emancipated,  and  religion  in  Europe  was  revo- 
lutionized; while  toward  the  west,  the  mists  of  the  ages 
lifted  from  tlie  ocean,  and,  as  if  emerging  from  primeval 
waters,  a  fair  new  continent,  ripe  for  a  thousand  in- 
dustries, stood  revealed. 

This  was  i^rogrcss  indeed,  and  the  mind,  bursting 
its  mediaival  fetters,  stood  forth  and  took  a  new 
survev.  With  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  appeared  a  uiil\'ersal  awakening  throughout 
Christendom.  Slumbering  eivilization,  roused  bv  the 
hea\^'  tread  of  marching  events,  tiu-ned  from  dreamy 
incantations,  crawled  fortli  from  monastic  cells  antl 
royal  prison-houses  of  learning,  and  beheld  with 
wonder  and  dclifjht  the  unfolding  of  these  new  mvs- 
tcrics.  The  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  past,  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  patristic  theologies  and  philosophies 
which  had  so  lonix  dimmed  tiic  imas^ination,  were 

o  .... 

disturbed  by  an  aggressive  spirit  of  inquiry.  The 
report  of  exploding  fallacies  reverberated  througliout 
Europe;  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  light 
broke  in  throuofh  the  obscm-itv,  there  fell  as  it  were 
scales  from  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and  man  gazed 
upon  his  fellow-man  with  new  and  strange  emotions. 
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F()r  centuries  reason  and  religion  had  been  chained 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past;  thought  had  traveled 
as  in  a  tread-mill ;  philosophy  had  advanced  with  the 
face  turned  backward;  knight-errantry  had  been  the 
highest  type  of  manhood,  and  Christianity  had  ab- 
sorbed all  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  mankind. 
The  first  e£fort8  of  scholastics  in  their  exposition  of 
these  new  appearances,  was  to  square  the  accumu- 
lative information  of  the  day  with  the  subtleties  of 
the  schools  and  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  past. 
The  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  science,  fixed  and  unalterable  as  the  eternal  hills, 
were  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  the  Fathers.  Any  con- 
ception, or  invention,  or  pretended  discovery  that 
might  pass  unscathed  this  furnace-fire  of  fanaticism 
was  truth,  though  right  and  reason  pronounced  it 
false.  Any  stray  fact  which  by  these  tests  failed  sat- 
isfactorily to  account  for  itself  was  false,  though  by  all 
the  powers  of  soul  and  sense  men  knew  it  to  bo  true. 
All  the  infinite  unrest  of  progressional  humanity, 
the  deep  intuitive  longings  of  the  creature  in  its 
struggle  to  touch  the  hand  of  its  Creator,  went  for 
nothing  beside  the  frigid  lessons  tauglit  by  the  tradi- 
tional sanctity  of  an  Anastasius  or  a  Chrysostom. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  darkness  and  nes- 
cience were  swept  away  in  a  breath,  or  that  knowl- 
edge fell  suddenly  on  mankind  like  an  inspiration;  it 
was  enough  for  some  few  to  learn  for  the  first  time 
of  such  a  thing  as  ignorance.  Altliougli  the  change 
was  real  and  decisive,  and  the  mind  in  its  attempt  to 
fathom  new  phenomena  was  eflectually  lured  from 
the  mystic  pages  of  antiquity,  there  yet  remained 
enough  and  to  spare  of  bigotry  and  credulity. 
Searchers  after  the  truth  saw  yet  as  through  a  glass 
darkly;  the  clearer  vision  of  face  to  face  could  only 
be  attained  by  slow  degrees,  and  often  the  very 
attempt  to  scale  the  prison-house  waUs  plunged  the 
aiipirant  after  higher  culture  yet  deeper  into  tho 
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ditch;  but  that  there  were  any  searchinsB  at  all  was 
no  siDall  advance.  Shackles  were  stxicKen  off,  but 
the  untutored  intellect  as  yet  knew  not  the  use  of 
liberty;  a  new  hght  was  flashed  in  upon  the  mental 
vision,  but  the  sudden  glare  was  for  the  moment 
bewildering,  and  not  until  centuries  after  was  the 
significance  of  this  transitional  epoch  fully  manifest. 
It  may  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  awakening;  yet  how  exaggerate  the  value  to 
western  Europe  of  Greek  literature  and  the  revival 
of  classic  learning,  of  the  invention  of  printing,  or 
the  influence  for  good  or  evil  on  Spain  of  her  New 
World  discoveries  ? 

Our  liist<)rv  dates  from  Spain,  at  the  time  when 
Castile  and  Aragon  were  tlio  dominant  power  of 
l^urope.  Before  entering  upon  the  doings,  or  passing 
judgment  u}ion  the  eharacter,  of  those  whose  fortunes 
it  is  the  jmrpose  of  this  work  to  follow  into  the 
f  tresis  of  the  Xew  World,  let  us  glance  at  the  origin 
of  the  8|)aniar(ls,  examine  the  cradle  of  their  civiliza- 
tion, and  see  out  of  what  conditions  a  people  so  uuhke 
any  on  the  globe  to-day  were  evolved. 

Far  back  as  tradition  and  theory  can  reach,  the 
Iberians,  possibly  of  Turanian  stock,  followed  their 
rude  vocations,  hunting,  fishincr,  tighting;  guarded  on 
one  side  bv  the  Pvrenees,  and  <>n  the  others  ])V  the 
sea.  Xext,  in  an  epoch  to  whose  date  no  approxima- 
tion is  now  possible,  the  Celts  came  down  un  Spain, 
the  first  wave  of  that  Aryan  sea  destined  to  submerge 
all  Europe.  Under  the  Celtiberians,  the  fierce  and 
powerful  compound  race  now  formed  by  the  union  of 
Iberian  and  Uelt,  broken  indeed  into  various  tribes 
but  with  analogous  customs  and  tongues,  Spain  first 
became  known  to  the  civilized  wond.  Then  come 
the  commercial  and  colonizing  Phcenician  and  planted 
a  settlement  at  Cddiz.  After  them  the  Cartha<jimans 
landed  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Peninsula  and 
founded  Carthago  Nova,  now  Cartagena.   The  power 
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of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  was  broken  by  the 
Scipios,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  toward  the  ek)se 
of  the  third  century  b.  c;  and  yet,  says  Ticknc^r, 
**they  liave  left  in  the  population  and  hmguage  of 
Spain,  traces  which  have  never  been  wholly  obht- 
erated." 

The  Komans,  after  driving  out  the  Carthaginians,  at- 
tacked the  interior  Celtibcrians,  who  fought  them  hard 
and  long;  but  the  latter  being  finally  subjugated,  all 
Hispania,  save  perhaps  the  rugged  north-west,  was  di- 
vided into  Ilonian  provinces,  and  in  them  the  language 
and  institutions  of  Home  were  established.  Forced 
from  their  hereditary  feuds  by  the  iron  hand  of  their 
conquerors,  tlie  Celtibcrians  rapidly  increased  in  wealth 
and  niuuburs,  and  of  their  prosperity  the  Empire  was 
not  slow  to  make  avail.  From  the  icrtile  lields  of 
Spain  iiowcd  vast  (quantities  of  cerealia  into  the  gran- 
ary of  lionie.  The  gold  and  silver  of  their  mctal- 
veincd  sicnas  the  enslaved  Spaniards  were  forced  to 
produce,  as  they  in  succeeding  ages  wrung  from  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  the  sanie  mijust  service. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity,  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  brought  upon  the  adherents  of  this 
religion  the  most  cruel  persecutions;  even  as  the 
Christians  in  their  turn  persecuted  others  as  soon  as 
they  possessed  the  power.  Some  say,  indeed,  that 
Saint  Paul  preached  at  Saragossa,  and  planted  a 
church  there;  however  this  may  be,  it  was  not  until 
the  oonvendion  of  Constantine  that  Christiamtj  be- 
came the  dominant  religion  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  fifth  century  opens  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  the  Romans,  for  the  barbarians  are  upon 
them.  Over  the  Pyrenees,  in  awM  deluge,  sweep 
Suevi,  Alani,  Vandals,  arid  Silingi.  The  Suevi, 
in  A.  D.  409,  take  possession  of  the  north-west, 
now  Gralicia;  the  Alani  seize  Lusitania,  to-day 
Portugal;  and  the  Vandals  and  Sihnd  settle 
Vandidusia,  or  Andalusia,  the  latter  tribe  occu- 
py ing  Seville.   Blighted  by  this  barbaric  whirlwind, 
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civilization  droops;  the  arts  and  sciences  introduced  by 
the  Romans  fail  into  disgrace;  the  churhsh  conquer- 
ors will  have  none  of  them;  and  the  culture  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Eonie,  turninif  toward  its  original  seat,  tiees 
the  inhospitable  west  and  takes  refuse  in  the  capital 
of  the  ealstem  empire,  which  thereafter  becomes  the 
depository  of  the  wrecks  of  (  lassie  learnin:^.  In  their 
dilemma  the  lionianized  indif^cnt's  call  to  tlu  ir  help 
the  less  uncouth  Msigotlis.  In  427  tlui  Vandals  pass 
into  Africa.  Between  4r)r>  and  584  the  Vi.siLCoths 
comjuer  the  Tloiuan.s  and  tsubjugatc  the  Sucvi;  .so 
that  now  their  kiii'^doui  stretches  from  tlio  bank  of 
the  Loire  to  (jribraltar.  Thus  to  the  Latin  is  addud 
the  (rothic  element;  the  Latin  l:i!i<jua^«>  corrupted 
as  it  had  become,  gains  upon,  or  ratliui-  lor  the  most 
part  holds  its  original  advantan«'  over  the  (jotliic 
toni'ue,  and  becomes  the  ba^sis  of  the  modern  Cas- 
tilian,  with  such  grammatical  simplilicationb  as  the 
northern  taste  renders  necessary. 

Still  the  great  Peninsula  seethes  and  bubbles  like 
a  caklron  over  the  I'nrnaee-lires  ^A'  its  progressional 
unrest.  Two  centuries  ot"  contentions  l)et  \veen  states, 
and  between  kings  and  nobles,  ag-jfj-avated  bv  the 
usual  convulsions  incident  to  elective  monarchies, 
sutiice  to  bring  upon  tlieni  a  new  foe.  The  crescent 
of  Islam,  resting  on  ^lecca  and  threatening  at  once 
the  Bosporus  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  ilames 
suddenly  ont  at  its  wt^'stern  liorn  over  fated  Sjiain. 
At  Algeciras,  near  Gibraltar,  in  711,  in  great  force, 
the  Mauritanian  Arabs,  or  ^Foors,  elfect  a  landing, 
invited  thither  by  Count  Julian,  coniniander  of  An- 
dalusia, in  revenge  for  i]\o  violation  of  liis  daughtc^r 
1)V  Kodrigo,  last  of  tlie  (rot  hie  kings.  Jtouting  tlie 
\  Isiiroths  in  the  baltli-  of  Jerez  de  la  Prontera,  in 
live  swift  yeai*s  tlie  Saracens  are  masters  f)f  all  save 
the  mountainous  north-we.->t ;  an<l  ])enetrating  A'jui- 
taiiia,  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Pranks  is  prevented  from 
liiHnig  into  their  hands  only  by  deci.^ix'e  victory 
won  by  Charles  Maitel  at  Tours  in  762,    An  emhuto 
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under  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  is  established  at  C6r- 
dova,  and  multitudes  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Mahom- 
etans flock  to  Spain.  Thus  pressed,  to  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Asturias,  under  Pelayo,  one  of  their 
national  heroes,  flee  such  Christians  as  will  not  sub- 
mit. There  the  wreck  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom 
takes  refuge ;  there  stubborn  patriots  rally  and  nurse 
their  nationidity  betimes  in  the  caves  of  the  Pyrenees, 
waiting  opportunity  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
yoke  of  the  li.'ited  Infidel.  In  755  Abdurrahman,  the 
last  caliph  of  the  dynasty  of  Ommiades,  having  es- 
caped the  massacre  of  Damascus,  wrests  Spain  from 
the  hands  of  the  Abbassides  and  founds  the  caliphate 
of  C6rdova,  which  then  formed  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  Prophet's  dominions.  Moorish  kings 
now  take  the  place  of  Moorisli  einirs,  and  thus  is 
governed  C6rdova  till  1238,  and  (  Jrnnada  till  1492. 

Meanwhile  the  ^lahometans  ruled  mildly  and  well. 
The  native  Cliristians  liviiii;  among  them  kept  their 
religion,  churches,  and  clergy,  as  well  as  their  laws 
and  tribunals  except  in  cases  involving  capital  pun- 
ishment, or  where  a  ^rahomctan  was  a  party  in  tlie 
suit.  The  usual  consequences  of  race-contact  fol- 
lowed; over  wide  tracts  Araljic  became  the  common 
lani^uat^e,  and  so  remained  even  after  Moslem  ])ower 
had  fallen.  As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  pul)lic 
acts  in  many  parts  of  Spain  were  Avritten  in  Arabic. 
As  the  result  of  this  intermixture,  there  was  the 
linguistic  medley  called  liiK/na  franca,  a  composite 
of  Arabic,  Gothic,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Gallic,  with 
the  Jiomance,  or  corrui)ted  Latin  of  Spain,  united 
witli  the  Limousin,  the  lano^uagc  of  the  gay  science 
spoken  in  Languedoc  and  Prov(^nce,  as  a  ba«e.  Out 
of  this  came  the  Castilian,  wliich  after  underiroinjr 
various  modilications  settled  into  the  Spanisli  lan- 
guage, leaving  it  substantially  in  its  present  form, 
though  refined  and  jmlislied  l)y  subse({uent  centuries 
of  civilization.  It  was  not,  however,  until  near  the 
reign  of  Alfonso  X.,   12j2-1282,  long  after  the 
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Christians  had  emerged  from  the  mountains  and  had 
mingled  with  the  reconquered  indigenes,  that  the 
Castihan  became  perfectly  established  as  a  written, 
settled,  and  pohte  language.  Nor  were  the  conse- 
quences of  Arabic  occupation  confined  to  language; 
tiiey  tinged  the  whole  life  of  the  nation. 

The  Spaniards  who  under  Pelayo  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  in  71G  founded  a  small 
government  called  the  kingdom  of  Oviedo.  There 
the  seeds  of  hberty ,  trampled  by  adversity,  took  root, 
and  from  the  patriot  soil  arose  a  nation  tluit  spread 
its  branches  wide  over  the  land.  Gradually  the 
Christian  kingdoms  enlarged.  First  Galicia,  then, 
two  hundred  years  later,  Leon  and  Castile  were 
added  to  the  little  empire.  The  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  century  the  kinj^doms  of  Leon,  Castile,  and 
Navarre,  held  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
sula, while  all  the  rest  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
caliphate  of  Cordova. 

And  now,  emerged  from  the  mountain  fastnesses 
whither  they  had  Hcd  before  tliis  southern  swarm 
of  turbaned  Iiitidcls,  tlio  sturdy  Christians  press 
heavily  on  their  foe.  Inch  l)v  inch,  each  stei)  count- 
in^  a  century,  they  fight  their  way  from  the  l*}Tence3 
back  to  Granada.  Assuming  the  title  of  caliph, 
Abdurraliman  ITT.  defeats  the  Christians  at  Za- 
mora  on  the  I3ouro,  but  is  in  turn  repulsed,  in  1>J38, 
at  Simancas.  In  vain  the  ^lahometans  call  to  tlxir 
aid  tlio  Almoravides  of  Moro('c<^;  their  race  upon 
the  l*eninsula  is  run.  As  portions  of  the  counti-y 
are  ^vrested  from  them,  lands  are  award* ;d  to  notable 
Christian  leaders,  who  at  intervals  pause  in  tlu'ir 
holy  crusade,  and  fall  to  warring  on  eadi  other; 
and  by  these  intestine  brawls  more  Christian  blood 
is  spilt  than  by  all  the  cimiters  oi  the  Saraer-ns. 
At  such  times  the  Infidels  might  turn  and  niako 
the  Christians  an  easy  prey;  but  centuries  of  <»pu- 
lence,  and,  except  along  their  northern  boi-der,  of 
inaction,  have  sapped  their  strength  and  left  them 
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nerv^eless.  It  the  old  story  alike  of  peoples^  sects, 
and  individuals ;  discipline,  begotten  by  necessity,  en- 
genders strength,  wliich  fattened  by  luxury  swells  to 

weakness. 

The  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  lincLs  the 
Christians  occupying  about  half  the  Peninsula,  that 
is  to  say  the  kingdoms  of  Leon,  Castilu,  Aragon, 
Navarre,  and  Portugal.  Leon  was  but  another  name 
for  the  kingdom  of  Ovietlo,  or  Astm-ias,  the  biilh- 
place  of  Spanish  nationality.  Castile — Roman,  cas- 
tella;  Arabic,  coxlo-l-kolda,  land  of  oMstlos,  so  called 
from  the  cmtiKos,  or  forts,  built  there  —  thouirh 
destined  eventually  to  ab.sorlj  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Peninsula,  was  at  lirst  a  republic,  consisting 
of  a  few  sfiKill  towns  or  fortified  castles,  whicli  had 
united  for  mutual  })rotection  from  both  ^lahometans 
and  contentious  Christian  brethren.  In  1037  Leon 
was  united  by  Ferdinand  I.,  called  the  Great,  to 
Castile;  and  from  its  central  position,  and  the 
strength  arising  Irom  j)er])etual  vigilance,  the?  new 
kingdom  gradually  widened  and  added  to  its  doinin- 
ioiis,  until  eventually  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Penin- 
sula were  united  under  the  banner  of  Caslik'. 
Navarre  belonged  to  a  French  count,  whose  successor 
drove  the  Saracens  from  the  territorv  adjacent  on 
the  soutli-west,  and  founded  the  kinirdom  oi  .Viic'on. 

Li  108.")  the  Cid,  a  Castilian  chieftain,  born  at 
Burgos,  and  I'amous  in  j)oetry,  romance,  and  war, 
seized  Toledo,  and  overran  Valencia;  in  1118  Alfonso 
of  Aragon  wrested  Saragossa  from  tlie  ^Toons.  Port- 
ugal, hitherto  a  ])rt)vince  of  C/astile,  assumed  the 
title  of  Icinu'dom  in  1I;J1).  Finallv  the  four  kinjj:- 
donis  of  tlie  north,  togetlier  with  Portugal,  formed  a 
league  against  the  Jniidels,  and  in  a  great  battle 
fought  in  the  Sierra  ^foi-eiia,  near  Tolosa,  in  1212, 
]\Liiioinetan  powci'  in  Sj)ain  was  cfTectually  broken. 
Ill  this  decisive  engagement  the  Cliristiaii  eonled- 
erates  were  connuaiided  bv  Alfonso  III.  ol  (  astile, 
who  never  rested  till  the  followers  of  the  Piophet 
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were  driven  from  the  central  plateau.  To  the  king- 
dom of  Castile,  Ferdinand  III.,  12l7-r25'2,  annexed 
Jaen,  Ct'u  dova,  and  Seville,  which  with  difficulty  were 
hold  bv  his  son  Alfonso  X.,  siimamed  the  Wise — 
a  better  scliolar  than  soldier,  as  we  see.  Alionso  XI. 
was  succeeded  by  Pedro  el  Cruel,  who  died  in  13G9. 

A  succession  of  singularly  brilliant  events,  cul- 
niiiiatiiiL,^  in  tlie  empire  of  Charles  V.,  brought  Spain, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  llie 
front  rank  among  European  powers.  The  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  in  1471)  united  the 
crowns  of  xVragon  and  Castile;  the  conquest  of 
(iranada  in  14i)2,  terminating  ciglit  centuries  of  al- 
most continuous  warfare;  the  discoverv  of  America 
the  same  year;  the  annexation  of  Na|)les  in  1503, 
and  of  Xavarre  in  1512,  after  the  union  of  Sjjain 
and  the  Xotlierlands  in  tlie  marriage  of  Juana, 
dau<_!;liter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isaljella,  with  Phili])  the 
Fair,  son  of  tlie  I^mperor  .Maximilian  I.,  an<l  iallier 
oi"  Charles  V.,  all  coming  in  (piick  suc(\'ssii)n,  iorm 
a  train  of  important  incidents  unpaiallcUd  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Before  the  death  of  l*lnli[»  IL 
in  15'J8,  the  em])ire  of  Spain  extendcil  to  every  paii; 
of  the  globe — I'oi-tugal,  concpiered  by  tlie  duke  of 
Alva  in  1580;  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  Artois  and 
Franche  Comt(5,  the  fealearic  and  Canary  islands; 
in  Africa — MeliUa,  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Tunis;  in 
Asia  — ^tho  Moluccas  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  to- 
gether with  several  settlements  elsewhere;  beside  a 
urge  part  of  the  two  Americas^  which  alone  com- 
prised about  one  fifth  of  the  world. 

But  nations  like  men  must  die.  The  full  measure  of 
prosperity  had  been  meted  out  to  Spain,  and  now  she 
must  lay  it  down — such  is  the  inexorable  law  of  prog- 
ress. It  was  the  very  irony  of  autocracy,  that  one 
man  iihould  rule  half  the  world  I  Spain's  pyramid  of 
greatness,  which  assumed  such  lofty  proportions  during 
Uie  reign  of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  culminated  during 
the  reigns  of  their  immediate  successors.    A  long  line 
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of  ambitious  and  able  princes  had  raised  the  empire 
to  a  giddy  height;  but  with  an  illiterate  populace,  and 
a  grasping  clergy,  no  sooner  did  the  rulers  become 
incompetent  than  the  nation  fell  in  pieces.    In  the 

height  of  his  grandeur  Spain's  grandest  monarch  sur- 
feited of  success  and  abdicated ;  and  with  the  death 
of  his  son  Philip  the  glory  of  the  empire  departed. 
Then  might  her  epitaph  be  written  — Nine  centuries 
of  steady  growth — a  long  and  lusty  youth,  more  than 
fells  to  the  lot  of  most  nations — and  in  three  brief 
centuries  more  she  rose,  and  ripened,  and  rottod. 

It  is  not  with  death,  however,  but  life,  we  have  to 
do.  Intellectual  sparks  were  lighting  up  the  dark 
comers  of  the  earth,  and  a  series  of  brilliant  epochs 
beoran  with  the  reiijn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — 
modern  Golden  Ages  they  might  be  called.  The 
golden  age  of  Spain,  dating  from  1474  to  151G,  was 
followed  l)y  Germany's  golden  ai^o,  which  was  dui  iiig 
tlie  reiirii  of  Charles  V.,  15 ID- loo 8.  Then  camo  Kn- 
gland  with  the  rcitj^n  of  Klizahuth,  1558-iGOo;  then 
France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  1G40-1740; 
Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  1G72-1725;  and  Prus- 
sia under  Fredciick  the  Great,  1740-1 78G.  During 
this  time  Eurojicaii  civilization  was  bursting  its  nar- 
row conlines  and  tn(?ir cling  the  hitherto  unkuowu 
world  in  every  dh-ection. 

The  Spaniards  we  would  know  and  judge.  We 
shall  judge  them,  even  thougli  we  know  them  not. 
We  love  to  judge  our  fellows,  and  to  think  how  much 
better  are  we  than  they.  Little  attention  we  give  it, 
though  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  to  judge  a 
peoi)l(^  ])y  any  other  standard  tlian  that  to  whieh  they 
have  been  taught  to  conform  is  to  do  them  great  in- 
justice. If  we  may  believe  psychology,  thought,  in 
its  liigher  phases,  develops  only  with  the  di^vclopment 
of  language:  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  cjui  not 
rise  much  higher  than  iornis  of  speech  will  enable  it 
to  express.    Apply  this  postulate  to  the  measure  of 
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character^  and  the  corollary  is,  that  to  interpret 
fidrly,  we  must  restrict  our  imagination  to  such 
ideas,  our  mind  to  such  beliefe,  and  our  tongue  to 
such  formulas  as  belong  to  those  we  judge.  This, 

however,  is  no  easy  matter.  In  the  present  age  of 
intellectual  progress  and  changing  activity,  when  old 
delusions  are  being  rapidly  di^ed  by  sdence.  and 

new  discoveries  are  constantly  opening  new  ehannels 
to  distinction,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  place  ourselves 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  mediaeval  restrictions,  in 
which  thought  and  opinion  were  not  allowed  to  geit- 
nunate,but  were  passed  unchanged  from  one  generation 
to  another.  ''It  often  happens,''  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
remarks,  "that  the  universal  belief  of  one  age  of  man- 
kind— a  belief  from  which  no  one  was,  nor,  without  an 
extra  effort  of  genius  or  courage,  could  at  that  time 
be,  free — becomes  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  that  the 
only  difficulty  then  is  to  imagine  how  such  a  thing 
can  ever  have  appeared  credible."  Not  only  were  the 
Church  dogmas  of  the  Middle  Age  accepted  as  truth, 
but  at  that  time  to  hold  opinions  antagonistic  to  estab- 
lished creeds  was  seldom  so  much  as  deemed  possible. 

From  the  foregoing  premises  it  clearly  follows,  tliat 
rightly  to  measure  the  character  of  those  who  carried 
European  civilization  into  the  wilds  of  America,  we  must, 
in  so  far  as  we  may,  divest  ourselves  of  the  present, 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  times.  We  must  lix 
in  our  minds  the  precise  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  human 
progress  to  which  the  discovery  of  this  New  World 
belongs.  We  must  roll  up  fom^  brilliant  centuries  of 
the  scroll  of  science,  cloud  nine  tenths  of  the  world  in 
obscurity,  throw  a  spell  upon  the  ocean ;  then  wall  the 
imagination  within  the  confines  of  this  narrow  horizon 
and  conceive  the  effect.  We  must  know  sometliing, 
not  alone  of  national  polities  and  the  attitude  of 
kings,  but  we  must  enter  tlie  society  of  individuals, 
and  study  the  impulses  of  the  people.  We  must  call 
up  the  inscrutable  past,  surround  ourselves  with  those 
ixiduences  that  give  the  stamp  to  character  and  the 
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color  to  orccfl.  Wo  must  familiarize  ourselves  with 
scenes  (amiliar  to  the  pco|)le  wo  discuss;  wo  must 
walk  their  streets,  look  tliroui::;h  their  eyes,  tliiiik  tlieir 
thoughts;  wo  must  personate  them  and  j)ractically 
construe  them.  Wo  sliould  fill  our  breast  with  the 
as})irations  that  impelled  them,  our  imagination  with 
the  f(\'irs  that  restrained  them,  and  feel  those  siiljtle 
forces  which  for  generations  had  been  developing  in- 
tellect and  moulding  opinion.  We  should  dare  even 
to  gain  access  to  their  domestic  and  religious  pent'- 
tralia,  to  invadi;  the  sanctity  of  the  hearth  and  altar, 
to  sound  the  hidden  chords  of  domestic  life,  to  walk 
softly  through  vaulted  aisles  and  convent  corridors, 
bending  the  ear  to  catch  the  whisperings  ot"  tlie  con- 
fessional; we  should  enter  with  the  monk  his  cloister- 
cell,  with  the  gallant  the  presence  of  his  lady-love, 
and  learn  whence  the  significance  and  wliither  the 
tendency  of  their  strange  conceits.  If,  at  the  outset, 
with  the  political  position,  we  also  thus  firmly  grasp 
their  inner  social  life,  much  that  were  otherwise  enig- 
matical or  diabolical  appears  in  a  cleai'er  light;  and 
we  can  then  behold  their  chivalrous  but  cruel  deeds 
with  the  same  charity  in  which  we  hope  posterity 
may  sliroud  our  own  enormities.  Thus  only  may  we 
be  led  to  understand  the  Tarious  processes  by  which 
this  phsuse  of  civilization  was  evolved. 

The  configuration  and  climate  of  the  Peninsula 
assist  in  iving  variety  to  the  character  of  its  inhab- 
itants. The  interior  is  one  vast  table-land,  higher  than 
any  other  plateau  in  Europe,  being  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  either 
side  precipitous  mountain  ranges  interpose  between 
the  table-land  and  the  shores,  and  through  these 
numerous  streams  thread  their  way.  The  table-lajid 
is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  treeless,  hot  in  summer 
and  cold  in  winter;  Asturias  is  wet  and  wooded; 
the  valleys  of  the  Guadalquivir,  Douro,  Ebro,  Tagus, 
and  other  rivers,  are  in  places  quite  fertile.   In  the 
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southern  provinces  of  Andalusia  and  Murcia,  autumn 

and  winter  are  mild  and  pleasant,  and  spring  is  surpass- 
ingly lovely;  but  the  solano  which  durino^  summer 
blows  from  the  heated  plains  of  Africa  is  iiit  <il(  ruble  to 
any  but  the  acclimated.  From  the  snow  -clad  Pyrenees 
the  piercing  blasts  of  winter  sweep  over  Leon,  Castile, 
and  £stremadu]-a,  at  the  north  protracting  the  long 
winter  and  making  cold  and  humid  the  spring,  and 
arrive  at  the  middle  provinces  stripped  of  their  moist- 
ure, but  not  of  their  raw  unwelcome  chilliness. 

During  the  eleven  convulsive  centuries  preceding 
our  epoch  we  liave  seen  mix  and  agglutinate  the  sev- 
eral ingredients  of  Spanish  character — Iberian,  C  elt, 
Phoenician;  Roman,  Goth,  and  Moor,  all  contribut- 
ing their  quota.  Christian,  Infidel,  and  Jew,  with 
their  loves  and  hates,  season  the  mass;  and  thus  soci- 
ety becomes  an  oJIa  jwdrida,  and  Spain  presents  the 
anomalous  race  of  the  world. 

In  (lilftrent  provinces  different  race-elements  pre- 
ponderate, that  of  Home  tincturing  the  whole  more 
strongly  than  any  other.  Under  analysis  these  sev- 
eral social  ini]frc(lionts  may  be  easily  detected.  By 
comparison  with  Strabo,  Arnold  traces  many  of  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards  back  to  the 
Il)erians.  "The  grave  dress,  the  temperance  and  so- 
briety, tlio  unj'iclding  spirit,  the  exti  v  nu'  iiKlole  im^, 
the  perversoness  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  the  remark- 
able absence  of  the  hiij^hest  niilitarv  qualities  ascril)cd 
by  the  (Jreek  and  Roman  writers,"  he  athrms,  "are 
all  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of 
modein  times.  Tlie  courtesv  and  fjallantrv  of  the 
Spaniard  to  women  has  also  come  down  to  him  from 
his  Iberian  ancestors." 

So  in  the  volatili'.  ilark-liaired  Celt,  where  reckless 
couraLre  and  inditiereiiee  to  human  life  reached  their 
height,  where  quick  perception  and  ready  wit  sup] died 
the  place  of  sober  thought  and  logical  deductions, 
where  man  was  courageous  and  changeable,  and 
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woman  was  at  once  fickle,  chaste,  and  passionate — 
in  tlicsc  fierce  barbarians  we  sec  a  multitude  of  traits 
handed  by  thciii  to  their  descendants.  Of  IMujenician 
and  Iberian  influence,  traces  are  seen  in  tlicir  skill  in 
scientific  mining;  of  Gothic,  in  their  com})aratively 
hbcral  forms  of  government,  their  attachment  to 
military  display,  and  in  their  good  faith,  integrity, 
and  morality — would  tlicse  latter  had  been  a  trifle 
more  (jrothic;  of  Koman,  in  their  love  of  ecclesi- 
astical forms,  church  and  state  loyalty,  in  their  stately 
dignity  and  sobriety  of  deportment;  of  Arab,  in  their 
hatred  of  work,  their  love  of  freedom,  their  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  their  tactics  in  war,  and  in  their 
language,  poetry,  ai't,  and  architecture.  Some  of  these 
terms  appear  paradoxical,  but  human  nature,  in  its 
ingredients,  is  ever  paradoxical.  In  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage Brace  discovers  that  the  principal  ''terms  for 
agriculture  and  science  are  Latin;  for  the  Church, 
Latin  or  Greek;  for  arms,  riding,  and  war,  Teutonic; 
and  for  arts  and  plants  in  souuem  Spain,  Arabic." 
From  the  north  and  east  and  south  the  coldest  of  the 
nations  had  congregated  on  this  frontier  peninsula, 
waiting  the  outburst  which,  after  a  thousand  years 
of  fermentation,  broke  over  its  western  slopa 

Buckle,  in  support  of  a  theory  referring  the  origin 
of  character  to  physical  causes,  ascribes  me  supersti- 
tion of  Spain  to  nunine  and  disease,  to  earthquakes 
and  the  awe-producing  phenomena  of  wild  scenery; 
their  fickleness  he  attributes  to  climate,  the  heat  and 
dryness  in  Spain  interrupting  labor  and  leading  to  des* 
ultory  habits;  their  love  of  romance  and  adventure 
he  traces  to  pastoral  life,  which  prevailed  to  the 
neglect  of  agriculture  during  the  Moorish  invasion. 

The  fall  of  Granada  left  the  Peninsula  occupied 
essentially  as  follows :  In  the  north  and  west  were 
the  descendants  of  Groths  and  Celts  who,  tmmolested 
by  Koman  or  Moor,  retained  in  a  measure  their  an- 
cestral characteristics.  Low  of  stature,  thick-set  and 
awkward,  as  strong  and  as  hairy  almost  as  bears,  the 
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men  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  of  Leon  and  Biscay, 
century  after  centur}'  come  and  go,  living  as  their 
fathers  lived,  neither  better  nor  worse,  canng  nothinj^ 
for  Arab  or  Dutchman,  and  httle  even  for  the  Spanish 

Idnj^s;  proud  as  ever  of  IN  I  iyo,  of  the  mountains 
that  cradled  Spanish  Hberty,  of  llicir  great  anti(|uity, 
which  they  boast  as  greater  than  that  of  any  living 
nation;  superstitious,  irritable,  and  impetuous,  but 

honest,  frank,  and  sincere;  iniplneahlo  as  enemies,  but 
faithful  as  friends.  Their  boast  is  that  never  have 
they  been  subdued  by  Moor.  Their  chiefs  were  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  blood,  blue  bhxxl  they  called  it, 
not  being  tainted  with  Arabic  like  that  of  their 
darker  southern  neighbors;  of  such  material  were 
early  founded  tlie  kinj^donis  of  Leon  and  Castile. 

On  their  eastern  side  was  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, founded  by  tlie  counts  of  tho  French  marches. 
Though  at  one  time  these  two  sections  had  been 
united,  the  usual  partition  of  lieritago  had  soon  dis- 
meml.)ered  them.  Portugal,  an  ofi'shoot  of  Castile, 
w;is  permanently  separated;  Aragon,  founded  by 
Navarre,  l)ecame  also  independent.  Upon  the  ('ast- 
ern sealjoard  the  ])eo[)le  of  (\italonia  and  Valencia, 
though  diluted  with  the  Limousin  element,  yet  retain 
traces  of  their  foreign  relationslii{)s.  *'Of  the  modern 
evidcnees  of  race  in  the  ditierent  provinces,"  says 
Brace,  "travellers  tell  us  that  in  Valencia  the  ])eo|)le 
resem]>l(!  botli  their  Keltiljcrian  and  Carthaicinian 
ancestors,  being  cunning,  ])ertitlious,  vindietive,  and 
sullen.  The  burning  sun  has  tanned  t  heir  skin  dark 
and  aided  to  I'orni  in  them  an  excitable  and  nervous 
temperament;  they  have,  too,  the  superstitious  tend- 
encies that  characterize  the  people  of  a  hot  climate. 
The  Valencia!!  W()n!en  are  fairer  than  the  men,  ai!d 
arc  conspicuous  for  their  buauty  of  fonii.  They  wear 
the  hair  and  the  oi'nan!e!!ts  of  the  head  alter  the  old 
Romish  style.  The  Catalan  is  rude,  active  and  ii!- 
dustrious,  a  good  soldier,  and  fo!!d  ot"  his  indepe!!d~ 
ence,  resembling  both  Kelta  and  Iberians  in  hia 
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covetous,  ]»okl,  cruel,  and  warlike  eliaractor.  The 
Arajj^onese  aie  true  children  of  tlie  (lotlis  in  their 
forc-e  (»t'  will,  their  attachment  to  constitutional  lib- 
erties, and  their  opposition  to  arl)itrarv  [)owcr." 

The  tall,  tough,  ai^ile  eastern  mountaineer  presents 
as  marked  a  contrast  to  the  stuhby  Asturian  as  does 
the  sj)arkling  Andalusian  to  the  grave  Castilian. 
For  a  l<ing  time  the  people  of  Andalusia  vrere  semi- 
^foorish  in  their  character.  There,  where  the  soft 
ail-  of  Africa  comes  fresh  from  the  ^Mediterranean,  had 
dwelt  tlie  duskv,  graceful  Arah;  ofloritying  ^lalminet 
as  tlie  Castilian  gloritied  Christ;  tolerating  (  hii-uan 
and  Jew,  as  Christians  tolerated  Mahometan  imd 
Jew,  the  dominant  power  always  exacting  tril)Ute 
from  the  others.  Scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  in  separate  quarters  of  many  towns 
of  southern  Spain,  were  bands  of  that  anomalous  race 
the  gypsies.  Short,  dark,  ugly,  with  long,  coarse, 
wavy  hair,  mixing  with  other  men  as  light  and  dark- 
ness mix,  they  pHed  their  trade  of  buying,  stealing, 
and  selling.  •  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  they 
occupied  themselves  in  bringing  horses  fixnn  Africa 
and  selling  them  to  Moors  or  Christians. 

In  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Toledo  there  yet 
lived  a  remnant  of  Silingi  stock,  known  as  almogd- 
vareSy  who  had  never  bent  knee  to  Infidel;  who, 
throughout  the  long  contest  which  waged  on  ever^ 
side  of  them,  had  kept  green  their  liberty  and  their 
fidth  — a  Christian  oasis  in  the  broad  pagan  desert. 
There,  too,  a  broken  band  of  the  chosen  Israel,  now 
fairly  launched  upon  their  eternal  wanderings,  found 
a  momentary  restm^-place.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
Visigoths,  it  is  said,  a  colony  of  Hebrews  planted 
themselves  near  Toledo,  and  by  their  industry  and 
superior  financial  ability,  became  at  length  the  royal 
bankers,  and  notwithstanding  bitter  prejudices,  they 
rose  high  in  influence,  even  to  the  honor  of  having 
their  d^ighters  enrolled  among  the  king's  mistresses. 

Thus  for  a  time  the  several  parts  of  the  Peninsula 
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differ  widely  in  language,  manners,  and  institutions; 
but  at  length,  by  wars  and  political  combinations, 
race-barriers  are  broken  down,  and  opposing  clan- 
ships welded  by  an  intenser  hatred  for  some  common 
enemy.  The  south  through  its  Mediterranean  trade 
soonest  attains  eminence,  but  warlike  Castile  sub- 
sequently acquires  predominance.  Meanwhile  the 
masses  retain  their  old  ways  better  than  their  leaders. 
The  nobility,  and  frequenters  of  courts,  mingling  more 
with  the  world,  adopt  the  fasliions  of  courts,  and 
change  with  their  changes.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
border  provinces  feel  the  influences  of  the  war  com- 
paratively little;  upon  the  great  central  plateau,  how- 
ever, there  meet  and  mix  almost  all  the  stocks  and 
creeds  of  the  then  known  world  Aryan  and  Se- 
mite; Boman,  Goth,  and  Mauritanian;  Mahometan, 
Christian,  and  Jew;  plant injaf  and  plucking,  V)uilding 
up  and  teann^  down,  fattenmg  and  starving,  linrliting 
and  worshippmgj  and  burninof — -the  wliolo  tal)l(>-land 
of  Spain  turned  into  a  battle-arena  of  the  nations, 
into  a  world's  gladiatorial  show;  its  occupants  alter- 
nately marrying  and  buttlln'jr,  ^Io>lcm  with  Chris- 
tian, Moslem  with  Moslum,  Christian  with  Christian, 
Christian  and  Moslem  unitiiiLjr  now  aijainst  Christian 
and  now  against  ^loslem,  while  the  slaughter  of 
Jew,  heretic,  and  gvpsy  fills  the  interlude.  So  ])ass 
centuri('>;  and  from  this  alembic  of  nations  is  distilled 
the  tall,  symmetrieal,  black-haired,  bright-eyed,  sharp- 
featured  Castiiian  and  Jblstremaduran. 

Out  of  this  heterogeneous  medley  of  opposing 
qualities  we  have  now  to  draw  general  characteristics. 

In  demeanor  the  S[)aniard  is  grave,  ]ninctilious, 
reserved  with  strangers,  jealous  of  familiarity  or  en- 
croachment on  his  dignity;  but  among  his  acquaint- 
ances, or  with  those  who  arc  ready  to  recognize  Avhat 
he  conceives  to  bo  his  due,  he  throws  off  restraint, 
and  becomes  an  agreeable  companion  and  a  lina 
friend.    While  impatient  and  resentful  of  fancied 
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slights,  he  is  casfly  won  by  kindness,  and  is  always 

dazzled  by  skill  in  arms  and  personal  valor. 

In  disposition  he  is  serious  almost  to  melancholy, 
firm  to  stubbomnesSy  imperturbable,  lethargic,  inert, 
moody;  yet  when  roused  there  breaks  forth  the 
deepest  enthusiasm  and  the  most  ungovernable 
passion.  So  punctilious  is  his  sense  of  honor,  so 
zealous  and  truthful  is  ho  in  his  friendships,  so  affec- 
tionate and  humane  in  all  his  private  relations,  that  at 
one  time  the  term  Spanish  gentleman  was  synonymous 
with  everything  just,  generous,  and  high-minded 
throughout  Europe.  In  intelleet  he  is  contemplative 
rather  than  profound,  apt  in  emergencies,  but  lacking 
breadth  and  depth.  In  habits  In-  is  temperate  and 
frugal,  easily  satisfied,  indolent.  To  live  without 
work  is  his  ideal  of  enjoyment.  Dissoluteness  and 
intcmpcranro  can  not  l)e  lanlced  among  his  vices,  nor 
do  travullcrs  place  hospitality  in  his  list  of  virtues. 
There  is  no  such  word  as  lowdv  in  his  vocabulary. 
TuH'ulunt  from  imposition  lie  may  be,  and  after 
injury  vengeful;  but  brawler,  (listurl)er  of  peace  and 
social  order,  lie  is  not.  Though  taciturn,  he  is  deep 
in  feeling;  iu  his  love  of  country  he  is  provincial 
rather  than  national.  Though  hard  to  be  driven  he 
is  easily  led;  acting  collectively,  officially,  lie  is  given 
to  venality,  when  j)ersonally  thrown  upon  his  honor 
he  is  .scruj)ulous  and  trusty. 

In  mannei's  the  Spaniard  is  proverbial  for  high 
breeding,  courtesy,  and  decorum.  Whether  beggar 
or  courtier,  liis  ])olitcnes.s  seldom  deserts  him.  "JDios 
guarde  a  usted,"  May  (rod  protect  you;  "A^ayausted 
con  Dios,  cal)allero,"  (nxl  be  with  you,  sir;  are  the 
usual  valedictions.  In  reply  to  the  importunities 
of  a  beggar  the  cavalier  exclaims,  ''IV'rdone  usted, 
por  Dios,  herniauo,"  For  the  love  of  (j!od  excuse  me, 
my  brother.  To  the  highest  noble  and  to  the  meanest 
])easant  the  greeting  is  the  same.  Sedate,  sob(M'- 
niiiided.  reserved,  the  Spaniard  is  but  the  iiiodilled 
result  uf  his  several  exemplars.    "All  Spaniards," 
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remarks  Ford,  ''are  prodigal  to  each,  other  in  cheap 
names  and  titles  of  honor;  thus  even  beggars  address 
each  other  as  senor  y  cahcUlerOf  lord  and  knight. 
The  most  coveted  style  is  excelemia^  your  <  xoel- 
lency."  Nicknames  are  conunon.  No  one  rises  to 
distinction  without  carrying  with  him  one  or  more 
appellations  significant  of  the  skiU  or  occupation  of 
his  early  days. 

The  Castiliaii  has  less  ingenuity  in  mechanics,  less 
skill  in  trade,  less  taste,  less  dehcacj  of  perception, 
than  the  Italian,  but  £Bkr  more  pride,  firmness,  and 
courage;  a  more  solemn  demeanor,  and  a  stronger 
sense  of  honor. 

Every  Spaniard  of  whatever  class  considers  himself 
a  caballerOf  a  well-born  and  Christian  orcntleman,  the 
superior  of  most,  the  equal  of  any,  the  inferior  of 
none.  Profuse  in  proffers  of  kindness,  he  is  no  less 
slow  to  fulfill  them  than  to  accept  favors  from  others. 
He  is  very  vain ;  vain  of  personal  appearance,  vain  of 
his  ancestry,  his  breeding;  vain  of  his  ignorance  and 
superstition ;  proud  of  many  thiniT^s  lie  should  Ije 
ashamed  of,  and  a^^]lamed  of  nothing.  Thievini^  was 
lujvcr  prominent  as  a  nationnl  vice.  As  a  rule  Span- 
iards are  too  ])roU(l  to  steal;  the  impulse  ot"  wounded 
atlection  or  injured  pride  nerves  tlie  arm  that  strikes, 
oftcner  than  the  desire  for  plunder. 

The  old  German  cosmoi^raplier  Sebastian  ^lunster 
quaintly  writes,  Basel,  1553:  ''The  Spaniards  have 
good  heads,  Imt  with  all  their  studying  they  learn 
but  little,  for  after  havini,^  half  learned  a  thin-.;'  they 
think  themselves  very  wise,  and  in  their  talk  ti  y  to 
show  much  learn incr  which  they  do  not  po.<>ess.''* 
Comjjarini;-  them  with  the  French,  the  same  cliron- 
icler  says:  "The  Frenchmen  are  taller,  but  the  Span- 
iards more  hardy.  In  war,  the  Sj)aniards  arc  delil.>- 
erate,  and  the  French,  impetuous.  The  French  are 
great  babblers,  but  the  Spaniards  can  well  kee|>  a 
secret.  The  French  are  joyous  and  lii^ht  of  thouirlit; 
they  like  to  hve  ^vellj  but  the  Spaniards  are  nielan- 
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choly,  serious,  and  not  given  to  carousing.  The 
French  receive  their  guests  friendlily  and  treat  thorn 
well,  but  the  Spaniards  are  cross  to  strangers,  so  that 
one  must  go  from  house  to  house  in  search  of  enter- 
tainment. The  cause  of  this  is  that  Spaniards  have 
travelled  httle,  and  do  not  hke  to  spend  their  money 
for  food." 

In  Castile,  more  than  elsewhere,  was  seen  the 
perfect  central  ty[)e,  which  in  its  earlier  stages 
was  so  remarkable  tor  practical  sagacity,  for  an  in- 
sight into  causes  and  motives,  and  skill  in  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends.  In  the  wars  of  the  Xew 
World,  aftirms  Macaulay,  "wliero  something  di  lie  rent 
from  ordinary  sti-ategy  was  required  in  the  general, 
and  something  dilferent  fi'om  ordinary  discijiline  of 
the  soldier,  whei'e  it  was  everv  dav  necessiirv  to  meet 
by  sOme  new  expedient  the  varying  tactics  of  a  bar- 
barons  enemy,  the  Spanisli  adventurers,  sprung  from 
the  connnon  people,  displayed  a  lertility  of  resource, 
and  a  talent  for  neijfotiation  and  command,  to  which 
history  scarcely  ailbrds  a  parallel."  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  h(j\ve\'er,  that  the  New  World  adventurer 
wa.s  not  always  a  national  type. 

Graham  di?clares  tliat  *'the  history  of  the  ex]K'di- 
tions  whicii  terminated  in  the  con(|uest  ol'  ]\[exico 
and  l\'ru  dis[)Liys,  per  ha[)s,  more  strikingly  than  any 
other  jjortion  of  the  records  of  the  liiuiian  race,  what 
amazing  exertions  the  spirit  of  man  can  p]"(^mpt  him  to 
altemi)t,  and  sustain  him  to  endure."  .Vnd  again  — 
"The  masses,"  says  Ford,  who  lias  studied  them  well, 
"the  least  sj)oilt  and  the  most  national,  stand  like  ])il- 
lars  amid  ruins,  and  on  them  the  editice  of  8[)ain's 
greatness  must  be  reconstructed."  "All  the  force  of 
Europe,"  exclaims  Peterborough,  "would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  the  Castilos  with  the  ]^)eoj  )le  against  it." 

So  great  is  their  reverence  for  antiquity,  that  they 
appear  to  live  almost  as  much  in  tlie  past  as  in  the 
present.  Ago  is  S3monymous  with  wisdom;  the  older 
the  habit  or  opinion,  the  more  worthy  of  belief  it  is. 
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Innovation  they  abhor  as  dangerous ;  the  uniyerse  of 
knowledge  stands  already  revealed;  there  is  nothing 
more  to  learn.  Their  premises  they  know  to  be 
sound,  their  conclusions  correct,  their  beliefs  true; 
what  necessity  then  for  further  troubling  themselves? 
Children  in  everything  but  teachableness,  with  them- 
selves and  their  traditions  they  are  content.  Their 
education  is  finished.  This  is  tlie  most  hopeless  form 
of  ignorance.  Their  legends  they  carefully  preserve, 
old-time  customs  tliev  love  to  practise,  and  they  dwell 
witli  devoted  enthusiasni  on  tlio  exploits  of  their  an- 
cestors. To  this  day,  twelve  centuries  after  the 
occurrence,  the  peasantry  of  Asturias  are  divided  be- 
tween tlic  descendants  ot"  those  who  aided  the  jxitriot 
Pelayo  against  the  Moors,  and  those  who  did  not  — 
the  latter  being  stigmatized  as  rtitjHrnis;  while  the 
Andalusian  Morisco  keeps  alive  the  story  of  Granada's 
grandeur,  and  dreams  of  ^loslem  warriors,  of  Aben- 
cerrage  kni-^lits.  and  the  restoration  of  former  great- 
ness. 8u  strong  is  the  indueuce  of  tradition  and  dead 
ancestry. 

Speaking  of  the  quality  of  firmness,  and  tenacity  of 
purpose,  says  Bell,  *'So  obstinate  is  the  Spaniard,  and 
in  some  provinces  so  remarkably  self-willed,  that  the 
inlial  )itants  of  one  part  of  Spain  make  a  jest  of  the 
others  on  that  account.  Thus  the  obstinate  Biscayan  • 
is  represented  as  driving  a  nail  into  tlie  wall  with  his 
head,  whilst  the  still  more  obstinate  Ara<xonian  is  fi<x- 
ured  in  the  same  act  and  attitude,  l»ut  with  the  point 
of  the  nail  turned  outward  I"  \\  ith  the  poniard  at 
his  throat,  many  a  ])rostrate  foe  will  die  rather  than 
yield,  and  as  .surely  will  tlie  victor  ])lunge  in  the  fatal 
wea])on  if  the  cry  ibr  (piarter  be  not  quickly  uttered. 
In  .Vndalusia  there  was  a  fashion  prevalent  among 
duellists,  when  detei*mined  to  light  their  quarrel  to  the 
end,  of  firnd}''  binding  together,  below  the  elbows,  the 
left  arms  of  the  combatants;  then,  with  knive.^  in 
their  right  hands,  they  fought  until  one  or  both  were 
dead. 
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Notwitlist.aiKlin!:,^  tlieir  slavish  superstition,  tlioir 
excessive  loyalty,  their  love  of  anticiuity,  and  their 
liatreu  of  change:  and  notwithstanding  the  o|)[)ression 
of  princes  and  jirie.^ts,  tlie  eondition  of  the  lower 
elasses  in  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  tifteenlh  century 
was  for  above  that  of  the  same  class  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country.  This  was  owing,  not  to  any  special 
consideration  on  the  part  of  their  political  or  ecclesi- 
astical rulers,  but  to  that  greatest  of  scourges,  war. 
While  the  rulers  were  absorl)ed  in  conquering,  and  in 
keeping  themselves  from  being  con(piered,  except 
within  the  innnediate  Ijattle-aiena  the  people  were 
left  nnich  alone.  Besides,  armies  must  have  supplies, 
and  producers  were  held  in  esteem  by  the  military 
consumers. 

Inequalities  of  power  and  wealth,  unless  amsted 
by  extrinsic  causes,  ever  tend  to  wider  extremes.  In 
Spain,  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  priests 
and  princes  was  checked  by  long-continued  war.  The 
products  of  the  country  must  be  used  to  feed  the 
soldiery,  and  the  power  of  the  nobility  must  be 
employed  against  the  common  enemy.  There  was 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  grind  the 

Eeople  to  the  uttermost.  Though  the  war  bore 
eavily  upon  the  working  classes,  it  proved  to  them 
the  greatest  blessing;  while  the  masses  elsewhere 
throughout  Europe  were  kept  in  a  state  of  feudalistic 
serfdom,  the  necessity  of  Spain  being  for  men  rather 
than  for  beasts,  elevation  followed.  Further  than 
this,  race-contact,  and  the  friction  attending  the  in- 
terminglings  of  courts  and  camps,  tended  in  some 
degree  towards  polishing  and  refining  society.  Since 
nothing  makes  us  forget  the  arbitrary  distinctions  of 
rank,"  says  Hallam,  "so  much  as  jiart  icipation  in  any 
comiti'-n  calamity,  every  man  who  had.  escaped  the 
great  sliipwreck  of  liberty  and  religion  in  the  moiiTit- 
ains  of  Asturias  was  invested  with  a  personal  dignity, 
which  gave  him  value  in  his  own  eyes  and  tlio.se  of 
his  country.    It  is  probably  this  sentiment  traus- 
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mitted  to  posterity,  and  gradually  fixing  the  national 
character,  that  had  produced  the  elevation  of  manner 
remarked  by  trayellers  in  the  Castilian  peasant." 

And  yet  there  was  caste  and  social  stratification 
enough.  The  stubborn  manliness  of  the  lower  orders 
did  not  make  them  noble.  Except  the  mercenary 
and  political  priesthood,  only  royalty  was  divine. 
The  nobles  loved  money,  yet  for  them  to  traffic  was 
disgrace  fill.  Priests  engaged  in  manufacturing,  yet 
with  them  it  was  only  one  way  more  by  which  to 
make  avail  of  another's  labor.  Work  was  well 
enough  for  Moor,  and  Jew,  and  Indian;  but  he 
whose  line  of  fighting  ancestors  had  not  beginning 
within  the  memory  of  man,  must  starve  rather  than 
stain  his  lineage  by  doing  something  usefuL 

The  several  social  strata,  moreover,  were  jealously 
kept  distinct.  The  first  distinction  was  that  which 
separated  them  from  foreigners.  In  the  days  of 
Cicsar  and  Cicero,  Home  was  master  of  the  world; 
Kome  was  the  world;  were  any  not  of  Rome  they 
were  barbarians.  So  it  was  with  Spaniards.  To  l)e 
of  Castile  was  to  be  the  most  highly  favored  of 
mortals;  to  bo  a  Spaniard,  though  not  a  Castilian, 
was  something  to  l)e  proud  of;  to  be  anything  else 
was  most  unfortunate. 

The  next  distinction  was  between  the  Spaniard 
of  pure  l)lood  and  tlic  Christianized  native  of 
foreign  origin.  Xo  amount  of  ecclesiastical  white- 
wasliing  could  wholly  cleanse  a  Moor  or  Jew. 
Moriscos  the  Church  inii;']it  make;  heretics  the 
Inquisition  might  recoiistruc-t;  but  all  Spain  could 
not  make  from  foreign  material  a  Christian  Spaniard 
of  the  pure  ancient  1  flood.  About  forei'^n  fashions, 
foreign  inventions,  foreign  proLrress,  forei'_;ii  criticism, 
they  cared  nothing.  And  pmhaltly  nowhere  in  mod- 
ern times  was  this  irrational  idea  of  caste  carried  to 
such  an  al)surd  extent  as  in  the  New  World.  Cliil- 
dren  of  Spanish  parentage,  ))orn  in  Aniei'ica,  were 
regarded  socially  as  inferior  to  childi'cu  of  the  same 
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parents  who  happened  to  be  bom  in  S|)ain.  To  be 
t)orii  a  Spanish  peasant  was  better  than  hidalrjOy  or 
cavalier,  with  American  nativity  ;  for  at  one  time  the 
former,  on  mitrrating  to  America,  was  entitled  by 
virtue  of  that  lUct  to  the  prefix  *  Don/  Under  the 
viceroys  native  Mexicans,  thougli  of  pure  Castilian  an- 
oestry,  were  too  often  excluded  from  the  higher  offices 
of  Church  and  State;  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
both  canonical  and  civil  law,  if  we  may  believe  l^e- 
tancur  y  Figueroa,  provided  that  natives  sIk^uIcI  l)e 

Ereferi'cd  in  all  ecclesiastical  appointments  from  the 
^htcst  benefice  to  the  highest  prelacy.  "But  not- 
withstanding such  repeated  recommendati<Mis,"  says 
Robertson,  "preferment  in  almost  every  difiln  nt  line 
is  conferred  on  native  Spaniards."  Mr.  Ward,  i^n- 
glish  consul  at  Mexico  in  lb2r)-7,  affirms  that  "the 
son,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  a  creole 
motlu  r,  was  considered  as  an  inferior,  in  the  house 
of  his  own  father,  to  the  European  book-keeper  or 
clerk,  for  whom  the  daughter,  if  there  wore  one,  and 
a  large  share  of  the  fortune  were  reserved.  'Eres 
criollo  y  hasta:'  You  are  a  creole  and  that  is  enougli, 
was  a  common  ]>lirase  amongst  tlio  Spaniards  when 
anirrv  witli  their  children."  Trulv  it  was  a  ijood 
tiiinjf  in  those  davs  to  ha  at  once  'of  Christ'  and 
*of  Spain.'  Tt  was  positively  helievt-d  by  some  that 
l)lood  llowed  ill  aeeordanci'  witli  the  majesty  of  law, 
and  tliat  the  quality  of  one  was  inferior  to  the  quality 
of  anotlier.  The  Idood  of  tlie  Indian  was  held  as 
seareely  more  human  than  the  blood  of  beasts,  and 
was  ot'ten  si  led  as  iVeely. 

Then,  too,  tlici'e  was  a  disi iiiri ion  between  tlie  pro- 
fession of  arms  and  all  other  professions.  Ft)llowing 
repul»li<'an  Konie  again,  the  education  of  no  man 
aspii'ing  to  a  ]»ul>]ic  earinn*  was  eonijdeic  until  lie  had 
served  as  a  s*.!  lier.  Xo  one  e:ni  tiMitiifidly  charge 
tlie  S[)ania)'ds  of  the  sixteenth  er-nfin-v  with  lack  of 
courage.  Military  skill  was  th(^  highe-t  tyj»e  of  man- 
hood.   Of  danger  they  made  a  plaything,  not  only 
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in  their  wars  but  in  their  sports.  Life  was  dull 
unless  brightened  by  blood. 

In  Aragon  the  barons  were  limited  to  a  few  great 
families  who  traced  their  descent  from  twelve  peers, 
called  ricos  liomes  de  ncUura.  Although  obliged  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  in  every  other  respect 
they  were  independent.  They  were  themsehcs  ex- 
empt from  taxation  and  pimishment,  and  held  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  fives  and  property  of  their 
vassals.  The  next  lower  order  of  nobility  iu  Aragon 
*  was  called  in/anzoiics,  corresponding  to  the  hidalgos 
of  Castile.  The  cabodleros,  or  knights,  were  the  um- 
mediate  followers  of  the  rioos  homes,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  important  privileges. 

In  La  Mancha  the  peasantry  were  of  a  quality 
different  from  those  sent  by  Castile  and  Estremadura 
to  the  New  World.  Quintana  writes  of  them,  "He 
who  travels  through  La  Mancha  will  see  the  scaffold 
before  he  sees  the  town.  They  are  lazy,  dirty,  quar- 
relsome, and  never  suffer  from  hunger,  f'  li-  when  they 
wish  to  become  the  owners  of  anything  they  take  it;" 
and  remarks  another,  *'Thcy  live  on  parched  gnr- 
banzos,  and  pass  the  winter  lying  on  their  bellies  like 
reptiles  in  tlie  sun."    See  Murillo's  matchless  i)ictures. 

Another  class  and  race,  broken  fragments  of  which 
we  have  before  encountered,  secured  more  rest  in 
JS[jaiii  than  elsewliere,  yet  from  a  different  cause. 
Homeless  Israel  in  the  xVral)  found  a  i'ricnd.  Not 
that  the  Mahometans  loved  the  Jews,  but  Ijecause 
the  Christians  hated  them,  was  their  condition  made 
so  tolcriible  in  S|)ain  under  Saracen  rule.  Then, 
and  until  then*  expulsion,  they  occupied  an  important 
])osition,  Ijcing  the  chiof  money-handlers,  mercliants, 
and  bankers.  Overcome  in  their  dislike  for  each 
other  bv  a  more  bitter  liatred  asrainst  tln-ir  connnon 
enemy,  the  Jews  and  Moors  lived  upon  terms  some- 
what approachinof  equality.  The  Jews  sur[)asse(l  their 
3Ioorish  masters  in  wealth,  and  were  hut  little  iii- 
terior  to  them  iu  ai  ts  and  letters.    They  were  not 
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only  usurers,  but  husbandmen,  artisans,  and  doctors. 
As  Christian  domination  extended  southward,  this 
comparatively  happy  state  of  the  Spanish  Jews  dis- 
appeared. Under  pretext  of  justice,  their  moneys 
were  wrested  &om  them  by  the  nobles;  under  pretext 
of  religion,  they  were  killed  by  the  clergy;  and  with 
the  capitulation  of  Granada  and  the  loss  of  their 
Moorish  allies,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  l:>ecame  piti- 
ahlo  in  the  extreme.  Two  incidents  of  the  crowning 
of  Pope  John  XXIII.,  in  1410,  as  related  by  ^lon- 
strelet,  will  show  what  the  viccg-crent  of  the  Jews' 
creator  thought  fit  treatment  for  Jews.  In  his 
progress  through  Rome,  tlicsc  people  presented  liim 
witli  a  manuscript  copy  of  11  le  ()ld  Testament.  He, 
having  examined  it  a  little,  tlirew  it  behind  him, 
saying,  'Your  religion  is  good,  but  this  of  ours  is 
better.*"  And  again,  "Tliere  were  before  and  behind 
him  two  hundred  inen-at-arms,  eacli  having  in  liis 
hand  a  leathern  mallet,  with  which  they  struck  the 
Jews  in  sucli  wise  as  it  was  a  pleasure  to  sec." 

With  such  an  exani])le,  to  what  good  Christian 
were  not  the  Jews  fair  game?  As  for  the  SpaTiiards, 
they  l)etter(.'(l  the  instruction,  as  was  sutiiciently 
proved  by  tlieir  expulsion-edict  of  March,  1402- — an 
edict  forltiddiTi'^  unbaptized  Jews  to  be  found  within 
the  limits  of  K>|)ain  at  the  end  of  four  months;  an 
edict  allowing  them  in  that  time  to  sell  their  prop- 
erty, but  forbidding  them  at  the  end  of  that  time  "to 
carry  away  with  them  any  gold,  silver,  or  money 
whatsoevei-;"  "an  edict,"  says  the  Catholic  historian, 
Lafucnte,  "that  condemned  to  expatriation,  to  misery, 
to  despair,  and  to  death,  many  thousands  of  families 
born  and  l)red  in  Spain." 

In  almost  every  medijeval  town  there  was  a  Jewish 
district,  in  which,  says  M.  Depj)ing,  their  historian, 
'Slews  like  troops  of  le[)crs  were  thrust  away  and 
luuhlled  together  into  ilio  most  imcomfortable  and 
most  unhealthy  <juarters  of  the  city,  as  mLseral)le  as 
it  was  disgusting;"  or,  as  Paul  Lacroix  describes  it. 
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"a  lar^  enclosure  of  wretched  houses,  irr^ularl^ 
built,  divided  by  small  streets  with  no  attempt  at  uni- 
fonnii^.  The  principal  thorough&re  is  lined  with 
stalls,  in  which  are  sold  not  only  old  dothes,  furniture, 
and  utensils,  but  also  new  and  flittering  artides.'" 
Within  their  prescribed  liinits,  ful  their  necesdties 
were  supplied,  and  a  dirt-b^;rimed  prison-like  syna- 
gogue usually  occupied  the  center.  Upon  the  slijght- 
est  provocation  the  most  horrible  atrocities  were  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  the  Christians.  If  converted, 
the  strictest  watch  was  kept  on  them  by  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  if  suspected  of  heresy,  they  were  slain. 
In  Abrantes,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  1506,  the  bap- 
tized Jews  wore  all  massacred.  To  be  at  once  mur- 
derers of  Clirist,  and  accumulators  of  money,  was  too 
much  for  the  zeal  and  cupidity  of  the  Christians. 

The  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  have  been 
called  a  cruel  people;  and  so  they  were.  Yet  they 
were  no  more  cruel  than  other  nations  of  their  day, 
and  no  more  cruel  relatively,  according  to  the  progress 
of  humanity,  than  are  we  to-day.  Timo  evolves  in 
many  respects  a  more  refined  civilization,  but  the 
nature  of  man  changes  not.  Individuals  may  l)o  less 
beastly;  society  may  be  regulated  more  by  law  and  less 
by  passion ;  between  nations  in  their  wars  and  diplomacy 
there  may  be  less  systematic  torture,  loss  unblushing 
chicanery;  but  the  world  lias  yet  to  find  a  weightier 
right  than  might.  I  fail  to  discover  in  America,  by 
Catholic  Spaniards  or  heathen  savages,  deeds  more 
atrocious  than  some  committed  in  India  and  China 
within  the  century  by  Protestant  Englantl,  the  world's 
model  of  piety  and  propriety;  and  yet  the  treatment 
of  Indians  in  North  America  l>v  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  has  l)een  far  more  just  and  lunnano  than  their 
treatment  bv  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Before  such  a  charj^e  as  that  of  exccssi\'e  cruelty 
can  be  made  good  against  a  pco])le,  there  are  several 
things  to  be  considered.    And  iirst  the  motive.  The 
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surgeon  who  amputates  a  limb  to  save  a  life  is  not 
called  cruel.  Now  the  Spaniards  were  the  spiritual 
surgeons  of  their  day.  Nine  tenths  of  all  their  bru- 
talities were  committed  conscientiously  and  religiously. 
They  scourged  to  save  souls;  and  the  more  of  the  in- 
convertible they  killed,  the  greater  the  service  to 
God.  Secondly,  the  quality  of  cruelty  is  not  pro- 
nounced, hut  relative.  There  are  cruelties  of  the 
heart,  of  the  sensibihtics,  no  less  cruel  than  bodily 
tortures.  The  age  of  savagism  is  always  cruel; 
and  so  is  the  age  of  Christian  civiHzation. 
Cruelty  sprinirs  from  ignorance  rather  than  from  in- 
stinct. Childhke  and  thoughtless  things,  things 
tender  by  instinct,  are  cruel  from  disingenuous  per- 
versity. A  clouded,  unreasoning,  unreasonal)le  mind, 
even  when  hidinij:  beneath  it  a  tender  heart,  l)eo'ets 
cruelty:  while  a  .sterner  disposition,  if  accompanied 
by  a  clear,  truth-loving  intellect,  delights  in  no 
injustice  — and  cruelty  is  always  unju.st.  This  is 
why,  if  it  be  true  as  has  licen  charged,  that 
notwithstanding  Ixiys  are  more  cruel  than  girls, 
women  are  more  cruel  than  men.  Children,  women, 
and  .savages  arc  cruel  from  thoughtlessness;  though 
the  cruel  boy  may  be  yery  tender  of  his  puppy,  the 
cruel  woman  of  hur  child,  the  cruel  .sayaije  of  his 
horse.  The  Christianity,  the  enforced  precepts  of 
peace  and  good- will,  the  faith  and  sweet  charity  of 
tliat  day  were  intensely  cruel.  I  will  cite  a  few  in- 
stances of  European  cruelty,  not  conlined  to  Span- 
iards, which  will  show  not  only  that  Spain  was  not 
more  cruel  than  otliei-  nations,  except  as  she  pos.sessed 
more  piety  and  power,  but  that  the  savages  of  Amer- 
ica were  not  more  cruel  tlian  the  Europeans  of  their 
day.  J)otli  tortured  to  the  uttermost  where  they 
hated,  oven  as  men  do  now;  tlie  chief  difterence  was, 
the  Europeans,  being  the  stronger,  could  tortui-e  the 
harder.  Civilization  changes,  not  the  quantity  of 
cruelty,  but  the  quality  only. 

**Ca;sar  Borgia,"  writes  Sebastiano  de  Branca  in 
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his  diary,  about  the  year  1500,  ''Ceesar  Boija^ia  was 
the  cruelest  man  of  any  age."  To  serve  his  pious 
purposes  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  poison  and  per- 
jury. He  was  treacherous,  incestuous,  murderous, 
even  keeping  a  private  executioner,  Micliilotto,  to  do 
his  bidding.  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  other  princes, 
kopt  a  court  assassin.  The  times  of  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  were  lurid  with  atrocities.  Rodrigo  Lenzu- 
oli,  the  father,  Lucretia,  tlie  daughter,  and  Caesar, 
the  son,  comprised  the  Borgia  trio,  distinguished  no 
less  for  their  intellect,  beauty,  wealth,  and  bravery, 
than  for  their  craft,  lust,  treachery,  and  cruelty.  And 
yet,  in  some  respects,  this  same  Alexander  was  one  of 
the  best  men  that  over  sat  in  a  pontifical  cliair.  Do 
we  not  boast  our  modern  death  implements,  whicli, 
by  making  slaughter  easy,  are  to  lessen  cruelty  i 
And  so,  may  not  Alexander  liavt^  found  that  the 
kindest  way  to  cure  a  social  ulcer  was  to  cut  it  out  ? 
Says  Lecky:  "Philip  II.  and  Isabella  the  Catholic 
inflicted  more  sufieriiig  in  obedience  to  their  eon- 
sciences  than  Nero  or  Domitian  in  obedience  to 
their  lusts." 

In  1415  Joliii  Huss  was  burned  for  his  religion, 
and  in  1431  Joan  of  Arc  for  her  patriotism.  In  like 
manner  perished  thousands  of  others.  ]\lahomet  II., 
disputing  with  the  Venetian  artist  Gentile  Bellini 
as  to  the  length  of  John  the  Baptist's  neck  after  de- 
collation, called  a  slave,  and  striking  off  his  head  with 
one  ])low  of  his  eimeter,  exclaimed:  "There  I  did 
not  I  say  yours  is  too  long  ?** 

Princes  made  l)loodshed  a  pastime.  Edward  IV. 
put  to  death  a  tnidesinan  for  perpetrating  a  pun; 
caused  a  gentleman  to  be  executed  for  speaking 
against  a  favorite;  and  condeumed  his  own  brother 
to  death  in  a  tit  of  petulance.  In  an  interview  be- 
tween this  same  Edward  of  Eni^land  and  the  kiny:  of 
France,  the  monarchs  were  brought  together  in  liuge 
iron  cages,  each  distrustful  of  the  other.  Louis  XIL 
confined  Ludovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  an  iron 
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cage  for  ten  yeara^  and  until  liis  death.  Thi5^  was  a 
punishment  common  at  that  time  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
Pedro  el  Cruel  is  charged  by  Hallam  with  having 
murrlored  his  wife  and  mother,  most  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  many  of  the  Castilian  nobility,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  commonalty. 

The  Church  smiled  on  any  atrocity  done  for  its 
glory.  Nor  could  the  half-skinned  monk  imai^inc 
w  hy  the  bodies  of  heretics  should  not  be  lacerated  for 
the  j^ood  of  ilioir  souls  as  well  as  his  own.  Yet  that 
all  tliin<Ts  mitilit  be  done  docontlv  and  in  order,  the 
Council  of  Constance  anathematized  all  assassins,  ex- 
cept iliose  who  had  first  obtained  an  ecclesiastical 
mandate  for  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

Yet  the  Spaniards,  T  say.  were  bad  enough.  The 
cruellies  following  the  ca[)itulation  of  Malaga,  in  1487, 
were  more  befittini;  fiends  than  a  man  and  woman 
who  pi'ided  themselves  in  the  title  of  Catholic  king 
and  (jueeu.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Inrjuisi- 
tion,  heretic-lmrning  had  become  an  amusement  most 
gratilying  to  the  national  taste.  On  this  occasion  at 
^lalaga,  the  apostate  Moors  were  first  caught  and 
burned.  Twelve  renegade  Christians  were  then  fast- 
ened to  stakes  in  an  open  place  and  made  the  barba- 
I'ous  sjMjrt  of  Spanish  cavaliers,  who,  mounted  on  fleet 
horses,  liurlcd  at  their  naked  l)odies  ])ointed  reeds 
while  rushing  past  at  full  s[)eed.  This  Christ-like 
pastime  was  continued  until  the  torn  and  bleetling 
tlesli  was  filled  with  darts,  and  the  wretched  victims 
expired  undei-  the  most  excruciating  torments.  Then, 
of  the  rest  <>f  the  Moorish  prisoners,  three  divisions 
were  made;  one  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  cap- 
tives, one  to  l)e  distributed  among  the  victors  as 
slaves,  and  one  to  be  publiely  sold  into  slavery.  One 
hun<lred  wi're  sent  to  Home  as  a  present  to  l*ope  In- 
nocent VIII.  Christian  knights  in  tui-ned  irom  their 
incursions  asfainst  the  floors  witli  strini^s  of  turl)aned 
heads  hanging  from  their  saddle-l)ows,  which,  as  they 
passed  along,  thuy  threw  to  the  buys  in  the  streets,  in 
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order  to  in.^pire  their  youthful  minds  with  hatred  to 
the  foes  of  tliuir  religion. 

From  making  slaves  of  prisoners  of  war,  a  traffic  in 
human  flesh  springs  up.  A  slave-trade  association  was 
formed  in  Portugal  in  1443.  Gonzalez  brought  slaves 
to  Seville;  Columbus  sent  to  Spain  a  cargo  of  Indian 
slaves  in  1495;  in  1 ')03  the  enslavement  of  American 
Indians  was  authorized  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and 
in  1508  the  African  slave-trade  unfolded  in  all  its  hid- 
eous barbarity.  The  slave-trade,  ho\^'f'ver,  was  toler- 
ated ])y  these  sovereigns  from  mistaken  kindness, 
rather  than  from  cruelt}'.  It  was  to  shield  the 
Indian,  who  died  under  the  infliction  of  labor,  that 
Isabella  permitted  the  importation  of  Africans  into 
the  colonies. 

Cruelty  was  a  prominent  wheel  in  the  macliinery 
of  u,r)VLrnment,  as  well  as  in  religious  di.scipline. 
Torture  was  deemed  inseparable  fi-oni  justice,  either 
as  preparatory  to  trial  to  elicit  a  conl'es.Nion  of  guilt, 
or  as  pai'tof  an  execution  to  increase  the  punishment. 
Hippolite  de  ^Marsilli,  a  learned  jurisconsult  of  Bo- 
logna, mentioned  I'ourteen  ways  of  inilicting  torture, 
which  are  given  by  Lacroix.  Among  them  were 
compressing  the  linil)s  with  instruments  or  cords:  the 
injection  of  water,  vinegar,  or  oil;  applicalictn  of  hot 
pitch;  starvation;  ])lacing  hot  eggs  under  the  arm- 
j)its;  introducing  dice  under  the  skin;  tying  lighted 
<'andles  to  the  fhicrers  which  were  consumed  with  the 
wax,  and  dropj)ing  water  fi'om  a  great  height  upon 
the  stomach.  Jossi;  Dandioudere  mentioned  thirteen 
modes  of  execution  or  punishment —lire,  the  sword, 
mechanical  force,  quart(Ting,  the  wheel,  the  fork,  the 
gibbet,  dragging,  spiking,  cutting  oil"  the  ears,  dis- 
membering, flogging,  and  the  pillory.  Kvery  country 
had  its  peculiar  system  of  torture. 

In  l.)47  Entdish  va'jcrants  were'  branded  wit li  a  V 
and  enslaved  for  two  years.  Should  the  unlbrtunate 
attempt  escape,  a  hot  8  was  burned  into  the  flesh 
and  he  was  a  slave  for  life.    A  second  attempted 
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escape  was  deatli.  In  those  days  wife- whipping  was 
a  coinmoii  and  respect al  ile  domestic  discipHne ;  culprits 
in  the  pillory  and  stocks  were  stationed  in  the  market- 
place where  all  the  people  might  strike  them;  ])ris- 
oners  were  stripped  of  their  clothes,  confined  in  filthy 
dungi'ons  lialt"  tilled  with  stagnant  water,  and  there 
not  uiiiit'<nR'ntly  left  to  starve,  while  slimy  reptiles 
crawled  over  the  naked  hody,  or  drove  their  poisonous 
iangs  into  the  quivering  llesh. 

The  sports  of  the  Spaniards  we  now  regard  as 
cruel,  as  ours  will  be  ruLfarded  four  hundred  vears 
hence.  Although  delighting  in  games,  in  pantomimic 
dance,  in  fencing,  wrestling,  running,  leaping,  hunting, 
hawking,  with  the  gentler  pastime  of  song  and  guitar, 
the  more  popular  anmsements  were  coek-hghts,  dog 
and  bull  fights,  bull  and  bear  fighls,  bear  and  dog 
fights,  enjoyed  alike  by  high  and  low,  by  women, 
boys,  anfl  men,  by  laity  and  clergy.  Sometimes 
fighters  would  enter  the  arena  blindfolded  and  en- 
gage in  deadly  encounter.  Yet  how  much  more  cruel 
were  these  sports  than  modern  horse-racing,  cock- 
fighting,  dog-fighting,  prize-lighting,  rope-walking, 
lion-tiiming,  steeple-chases,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
more  gentlemanly  cruelty  of  raising  foxes  to  be 
hunted,  and  worried,  and  finally  torn  in  pieces  by 
dogs,  let  posterity  judge.  I  do  not  say  that  the  six- 
teenth-century sports  of  Spain  were  not  more  cruel 
than  the  English  sports  of  to-day.  I  think  they 
were.  But  that  Spaniards  were  inherently  more 
cruel,  that  is  to  say,  that  their  hearts  were  more 
wickedly  wanton,  their  sympathies  more  inhnmftne^ 
or  that  they  enjoyed  a  more  ardent  pleastue  m  infliot- 
ing  pain  upon  others  than  men  do  now,  I  do  not  believe. 
The  Spaniards  were  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  soldiers 
are  necessarily  cruel.  Men  go  to  war  to  hurt  the 
enemy,  not  to  be  kind  to  him.  Unquestionably  the 
effect  of  bull-fights,  like  the  gladiatorial  shows  of 
imperial  Rome,  were  debasing,  tending  to  ezdte  a 
love  of  the  bloody  and  terrible,  and  to  render  insipid 
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tamer  and  more  refined  amusements.  This  to  them 
was  a  misfortune,  although  the  repulsive  sport  did 
foster  a  spirit  of  courage  and  endurance. 

The  corrida  de  toroSy  buU-run,  or  bull-fight,  the 
national  sport  of  Spain,  is  a  relic  of  Moorish  chivahy, 
yet  no  less  Spanish  than  Arabic;  for  the  institution 
as  it  exists  in  Spain  is  found  neither  in  Africa  nor  in 
Arabia.  Originally,  as  in  the  ancient  tournament, 
in  the  sport  engaged  only  cavaliers,  or  gentlemen,  in 
whom  were  combined  such  skill  and  streni^h  that  the 
head  of  a  bull  was  sometimes  stricken  ofi'  by  a  single 
blow  of  the  montante.  Since  which  time  the  tourna- 
ment has  degenerated  into  a  prize-ring,  and  the  chiv- 
alrous bull-fight  which  in  prmciple  was  a  display  of 
courage  combined  with  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  in 
the  use  of  the  lance,  has  become  a  sort  of  dramatic 
shambles,  where  the  actors  are  low-bom  and  mer- 
cenary professionals. 

The  home  life  of  tlie  Spaniard,  which  pictures  his 
softer  shades  of  character,  and  shows  the  more  deli- 
cate tracings  of  his  mental  and  moral  sensibilities, 
must  not  be  disregarded.  There  alone  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is,  stripped  of  the  paraphernalia  attending 
his  appearance  befnro  men,  with  the  intents  and 
purposes  of  heart  and  mind  laid  ()j)en  l)cfore  us. 

We  have  noticed  how  the  ij^onius  uf  the  Mahometan 
clunof  to  the  soil  loiii^  after  lio  was  driven  awav:  to 
this  day  southern  Spain  is  more  Arabic  than  Gothic. 
The  towns  of  Andalusia — -of  which  Cadiz,  with  its 
whitewashed  antiquity  and  its  streets  and  walls  clean 
as  a  tarn  de  plata,  is  the  key;  and  Seville,  radiant 
^fitll  sunny  gardens  and  i^litterinLf  towers,  is  the 
pride— consist  of  narrow,  tortuous  streets  walled  by 
Moorish  mansions  i  lu  losini;  cool  courts.  Shutterlcss 
windows,  tlirough  which  lialf-mutHed  lovers  wliispur 
soft  nothings  to  bar-ini])risoned  sePtorifas,  open  with- 
out; fresh  youniT  love  and  musty  antiquity  thus  min- 
gling in  harmonious  contrast.    Then,  favored  by  the 
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voluptuous  air  o{'  sj^riIll^^  or  broilin*:^  beneath  the  oiier- 
vatinj^  heat  of  sunmiei-,  are  (Iranada,  Cordova,  and 
Malaii^a,  where  gl'irv  and  sliaine.  lieroie  virtue  and 
unldusliin*^  vice,  erudition  and  i<_cnoraiiee.  Christianitv 
and  paganism  were  so  Ijlended  that  tlic^  past  and 
present  seem  almost  one.  As  if  proufl  of  tlieir  ^loor- 
isli  origin,  these  cities  of  southern  S[)ain  battle  with 
time,  and  hold  in  last  embrace  the  sliadows  of  de- 
parted grandeur.  The  better  class  of  Moorish  houses 
are  yet  pi'f  served:  and  tlie  otherwise  unendurable 
heat  of  this  so-called  oven  of  Sjjain  is  rendei'ecl  sup- 
portable by  tlie  narrow,  crooked  streets — so  narrow, 
indeed,  that  in  some  of  them  vehicles  can  not  ])ass 
each  other  -and  by  the  irregular,  projecting  storiea 
of  the  terraci;-rool'ed  houses. 

Though  widely  separate,  much  there  is  alike  in 
these  grave  and  haughty  sheiks,  and  in  the  Spaniards, 
of  tlie  Semitic  ra(n:i  — in  their  genius  and  in  their  fate. 
To  l)o1h  Arab  and  S])aniard  were  given  conquest, 
wealth,  and  opportunity.  Both  struggled  blindly  ])ut 
bravely,  rising  to  a  bright,  dizzy  pinnacle  of  glory; 
.sinking  into  tliat  super.stition  and  bigotry  wliich  closed 
in  round  them  slowly,  blackly,  lik*'  a  rotting  pesti- 
lence. AUdJi  (iJdxfr!  Cfod  is  great,  and  Mahomet 
is  liis  prophet;  Pater  nostcr !  Vinicn  mnt'tsiinaf 
Death  to  iniidels  and  heretics  I  Little  to  choo.se 
between  them;  and  both  having  fuliillcd  their  des- 
tiny sink  into  their  own  mire  of  blind  ignorance  and 
fanatic  cruelty.  Where  now  is  the  might  of  ^lauri- 
tania  ?  Where  the  power  and  pride  that  cau.scd 
Eg^-j^t  to  dream  again  of  tho  days  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Ptolemies  ?  Spria  and  jPalestino  are  deso- 
late, Bedouinized.  To  Bagdad  remains  but  the  mem- 
ory of  ancient  splendor;  her  palaces  are  heaps.  No 
more  the  good  liaroun  al  Haschid  walks  her  streets; 
no  more  the  universities  of  Kufa  and  Bassora,  Samar- 
cand  and  Balkh  enlighten  the  world.  The  sons  of 
Ha^ar  have  had  their  day;  their  work  is  done.  What 
Spain  and  her  colonics  now  are,  need  not  here  be  told. 
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E\  eiy  Spanish  town  lias  its  plaza,  great  square,  or 

public  inai  ket-i)kicc,  which  every  day  presents  u  busy 
.^(•L  ne.  Thither  in  early  morning  resort  the  imi)rovi- 
deiit — though  not  .s})oeially  lazy — common  people  for 
their  daily  supply  of  food.  Then  there  is  the  pouseo, 
or  piil)lic  promenade,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  the  alaiacda^  from  dlnmo,  poplar,  a  beautiful 
walk,  shaded  on  either  side  bv  trees.  There  mav  be 
seen  every  pleasant  day  ai'ter  the  su'sto,  or  midday 
sleep,  groups  of  either  sex,  and  all  classe  s,  hii^di  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  walking  to  and  fro,  chattin;:^, 
smoking,  fUrtinir,  drinkin;:,^  in  health  and  content  and 
mc  rrimcnt  with  the  cool,  dehcious  evening  air;  while 
ladies  in  carriages  and  cavaliers  on  curveting  steodti 
occupy  and  enliven  the  roadway. 

Numberless  kinds  of  dwellini^s  obtain  in  viirious 
parts,  conspicuous  among  which  are  the  A^turiaii 
caverns,  the  subterranean  abodes  of  La  Mancha,  the 
forts  of  Castile,  and  the  Moorish  palaces  of  Anda- 
lusia. Stone,  hewn  and  unhewn,  is  tlie  material  em- 
ployed in  mountainous  districts;  ddoln',  or  sun-dried 
brick,  with  thatched  roof,  upon  the  j)lains.  A  com- 
mon class  of  architecture  is  a  windcnvless  parallelo- 
j^ram  divided  into  two  rooms,  one  for  the'  family,  and 
the  other  for  tlio  cattle,  the  attic  beinic  used  as  a 
barn.  Houses  of  this  kind  are  built  in  one  and  two 
stories.  An  out-liouse  for  stores,  which  is  also  used 
as  a  slee|»in<jf-]ilace  i'or  the  women,  perched  on  pillars 
eii^^lit  feet  \n'.s}\,  sometimes  stands  adjacent.  Across 
one  end  of  thi;  family  r6om,  which,  of  neces.-;ity,  is  used 
to]*  all  domestic  pnrj)oses,  extends  a  tire-jilacc,  ten  or 
lifteen  leet  in  lenjjfth  and  six  feet  in  depth,  ow  r  which 
is  a  larLTo  bell-slia;)ed  cliimnev  cxtendinLT  out  into  the; 
niiiklle  of  the  room.  This  style  of  buildinuf  miu^ht 
be  elaborated,  wiuL^s  added,  or  the  lorm  cha:iL,a'd. 
Tiled  roois  are  coiniiion,  and  oveihani^dnLC  eaves. 
Some  houses  ai'e  of  three  or  foui"  stoj-ies;  others  i-un 
t)Ut  lon^*  and  lovv"  upon  tlie  L^rouud.  More  preti  iitious 
dwellings  are  uiten  in  the  fuim  of  a  hollow  tiijuaro, 
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with  a  patio  and  garden  within.  Of  such  are  con- 
vents w^i  cloisters,  and  over  them  ranges  of  corn- 
dors  and  rooms. 

Among  the  upper  classes  the  apartments  of  the 
lady  consist  of  an  antechamber,  or  drawing-room,  a 
boudoir,  a  bed-room,  a  dressing-room,  and  an  oratory. 
The  drawing-room  is  furnished  with  tapestry  hang- 
ings on  which  are  represented  battles  and  bibhcal 
scenes — war  and  religion  even  here;  pohshed  oak  or 
mahogany  high-backed  chairs,  clumsy,  and  elaborately 
carved;  in  the  corners  of  the  room  triangular  tables 
on  which  stand  heav^y  silver  or  gold  candlesticks  with 
sperm  candles,  the  light  from  which  is  reflected  by 
^small  oval  Venetian  mirrors,  in  fantastically  wroUL^lit 
gold  or  silver  frames;  cupboards  with  glass  doors  for 
plate,  etc.  Tn  the  boudoir  is  a  toilet-table  before 
Venetian  mirrors  profusely  draj)e(l  in  handsome  lace; 
a  book-case,  work-table,  arm-chairs,  sacred  paintings 
and  family  portraits;  in  tlie  sleeping-room,  a  tall 
hea^  V  bedstead  with  damask  or  velvet  curtains,  a 
crueitix — the  image  of  silver  or  gold,  and  the  cross 
of  ivory — with  a  little  basin  of  holy  water*  near  it, 
a  prirdii'ii  and  prayer-book:  in  tlic  dressiiig-roum  a 
wardrobe,  and  all  necessary  toilet  a|)i)liances;  in  the 
oratory  an  altar,  a  crucifix,  two  or  more  priedieux, 
and,  if  mass  is  said,  as  is  often  the  case  in  tlie  liouses 
of  the  iifreat  or  wealthv,  imaLres  of  saints  bv  the; 
masters,  with  all  the  accompaiiyiug  ornaments  of  de- 
votion. 

The  dwellings  of  soutliern  8|)aiu,  large  and  small, 
lean  toward  the  Ai-abic  in  iircliitecture — Arabic  dec- 
orations, with  second-story  balconies:  the  rooms  rich 
in  carved  ceilings,  wainscoting,  and  araljescjue;  the 
entrance  from  the  street  in  city  houses  being  through 
a  vestibule  and  an  ornani(3nt('d  iron-LTrated  irate. 
During  tlie  summer,  when  the  sun  s  rays  strike  like 
poisoned  dai'ts,  tlit^  family  live  for  the  most  ])art  in 
the  ])ati().  There  upon  the  niaiMe  ]>avenient,  beside 
the  cooling  fountain,  and  amidst  fragrant  orange, 
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palm,  and  citron  trees,  visitors  are  received,  chocolate 
drank,  and  cigarettes  smoked.  There  too  they  dance 
to  the  music  of  the  guitar,  play  cards,  and  take  their 
siesta. 

To  oriental  customs  may  be  attributed  the  jealous 
privacy  by  which  the  women  of  Spain  were  guarded 
by  husbands  and  fathers.  Besides  her  natural  weak- 
ness, woman  was  yet  inferior,  inept,  characterless,  not 
to  be  trusted.  The  fortress-like  liouses  of  the  better 
sort,  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  table-land  of  the 
Peninsula,  with  their  spacious  inner  court  and  iron- 
barred  windows,  were  so  arranged  that  the  part 
occupied  l)y  the  female  members  of  the  household 
was  separate  from  the  more  public  rooms  of  the  men. 
This  precinct  was  unapproachable  by  any  but  the 
mo.st  intimate  friend  or  invited  guest.  Their  domestic 
policy,  like  every  other,  was  suspicious  and  guarded. 

This  is  further  illustrated  bv  the  mode  of  entering 
a  house,  which  also  sliows  the  effect  of  centuries  of 
warfare  upon  manners.  In  outer  doors,  and  in  those 
of  distinct  Hoors,  and  apartments,  was  inserted  a  small 
grate  and  slide.  On  knocking,  the  slide  moved  back, 
and  at  the  grating  apj)eared  the  lustrous,  searching 
eyes  of  the  inmate.  "Quienes?"  Who  is  it  ?  was  the 
salutation  from  within.  "Geute  de  paz."  Peaceful 
people,  was  the  reply. 

Extreme  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  dress  charac- 
terizes Spaniards  of  the  better  sort,  and  rather  than 
appear  in  public  unbecomingly  attired,  they  remain 
hidden  at  home,only  stealing  out  fur  necessities  at  night- 
fall, or  pei  haps  in  tln'  early  morn,  and  then  back  to  their 
home  for  the  da  v.  In  this  we  see  a  strong  mixture 
of  pride  and  htenscancr,  in  which  there  is  more  sensi- 
tiveness than  sense.  But  man  can  not  live  by  reason 
alone.  He  who  in  this  factitious  world  is  guided 
only  by  the  instincts  of  a  sound  mind,  regardless  of 
the  frivolities  of  fashion,  of  convenance,  indifferent  to 
his  neighbor  s  ideas  of  propriety,  and  to  any  taste 
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exce})t  his  own,  commits  a  mistake.  Tlioiiu^li  ho  aloiio 
is  wiso,  and  all  the  world  tools,  yet  of  necessity  ho 
must  become  loulisli,  c  l>e  he  is  not  wise. 

^lales,  in  their  costume,  wt're  the  birds  of 
])lumciL^e  at  the  hei^innini^  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
So  f  iiita^ticallv  clad  was  the  Eni^lish  nobleman  in  his 
laced  doublet  and  open  gown,  that  lie  was  scarcely  to 
be  distini^uished  from  a  woman.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  V.  courtiers  dressed  in  brijjj-ht  colors,  but 
witli  his  sombre  son  J^liibp,  all  was  l)lack  — black 
vclvt't  trimmed  with  jet  ;  and  stiff — stiff  collars,  and 
stilf  ]>lack  truncated  cone  hats,  with  brim  scarcely  au 
inch  wide,  in  place  of  the  soft  slouchy  sonihrero. 

The  national  and  characteristic  garment  of  both 
sexes  in  Spain  for  about  three  centuries  was,  for  the 
outer  covering,  the  caiKi,  or  cloak,  of  the  cavalier,  and 
the  niantilla  of  the  lady.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  the  former  was  a  short  caj^e,  and  the  latter 
simply  a  hoad-dress;  but  with  timo  both  enlarged 
until  one  reached  below  the  knee,  and  the  other  below 
the  waist.  Some  writers  give  to  these  garments  a 
remote  antiquity.  They  point  to  ancient  coins  where 
Iberia  is  represented  as  a  veiled  woman,  and  ignorin_,^ 
sex  claim  that  to  the  Iberians  the  Romans  gave  the 
t<Mja,  and  that  for  fifteen  centuries  the  fashion  con- 
tinued. Others  deny  such  connection.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  capa  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  much  shorter  than  the  cloak  of  to-day,  being  a 
capo  rather  than  a  cloak,  and  not  at  all  resembling 
the  Roman  toga.  Sebastian  Franc  in  his  WcUbuch, 
Tubingen,  1 534,  writes :  "  Their  women  wear  a  curious 
dress  around  the  neck;  they  have  an  iron  band  to 
which  are  fastened  bent  prongs  reaching  over  the 
head,  over  which,  when  tli«  y  desbe  it,  they  draw  a 
cloth  for  the  protection  of  the  head,  and  this  they 
hold  to  be  a  i^reat  ornament."  To  the  men  an5 
women  of  Spain  this  garment  is  as  tlio  shell  to  the 
turtle;  within  it,  though  on  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
they  may  at  any  moment  i*otire  from  the  world,  and 
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ensconce  thcnisulvos  witliiii  thenisclvos.  The  cavalier 
witli  a  peculiar  liinL?,  utterly  unattainable  by  a  for- 
eigner, throws  the  skirt  over  the  breast  and  .shoulder 
so  as  to  partially  or  completely  hide  the  lace  accord- 
inj^  to  his  pleasui'e.  On  the  way  to  and  iroiii  <  liinvh 
the  lady's  lace  is  covered;  and  the  valiant  ^ii^hing 
for  a  n}injj)st'  of  features  diviiioly  fair,  is  obliged  to 
eiitiT  the  sanetuary,  hide  behind  a  column  near  the 
altar;  then  as  one  female  after  another  apjiroaches, 
kneels,  and  unveils,  he  may  feast  his  eyes  on  the  faces 
before  him.  The  mantilla  serves  as  a  bonnet,  veil, 
and  shawl;  f  .rnierly  it  was  Init  an  olViong  piece  of 
cloth,  with  velvet  or  lace  border;  later  a  lace  veil  was 
added  as  part  ('f  it:  and  now  the  S[)anish  female 
face  is  becoming  mure  and  more  visible  in  pul)lie. 

The  capa  is  indispensable  to  the  Spaniard;  it  hts 
his  nature  like  a  glove,  and  is  alm(*st  a  part  of  him. 
It  may  be  v/orn  over  a  rich  dre.-s,  or  it  may  coiu  t.al 
rags  or  nakedness;  it  may  cover  a  noble,  generous 
heart,  or  a  multitude  (if  sins.  Ili.ldcMi  beneath  it,  in 
secret  the  weai'er  may  work  out  his  iiur|)ose,  though 
in  the  market-place.  It  keeps  out  the  cold;  it  may 
hide  tlie  assassin's  dagger;  it  serves  as  a  di.  guise  in 
love  intrigues,  and  is  a  grateful  protection  irom  im- 
portunate creditors.  Twisted  round  the  left  arm,  it 
is  a  shield;  at  night,  it  is  a  bed;  and  with  a  sword, 
capa  y  cs/xKhf,  it  n<^t  unfrerpiently  constitutes  the  en- 
tire earthly  possessions  of  the  liauglitv,  poverty- 
stricken  cavalier.  Whatever  be  t lie  cli;;!-.t!-ter  or  con- 
dition of  t!ie  wearer,  dignity  is  lent  hii.i  ly  it^  ainple 
folds,  and  comeliness  by  its  graceful  drapery.  Jt  is 
an  unpardonable  breticli  of  decorum  for  a  mulll;  1 
cavalier  to  address  a  person,  or  for  any  one  to  .-.jx  ak 
to  him  while  so  inuftled.  l\)liteness  teaches  him  to 
throw  open  to  his  friend  both  his  garment  and  his 
heart,  that  it  may  bo  plain  that  no  concealed  weapon 
is  in  the  one,  or  malice  in  the  other.  A  son  dare 
not  npcak  to  his  own  father  when  his  face  is  covered 
by  his  cloak. 
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The  peasantry  flaunted  the  gayest  and  most  pic- 
turesque attire  on  lioliday  occasions;  the  niajo,  a 
rustic  beau,  wore  a  figured  velvet  waistcoat  with 
square  velvet  buttons,  aui}.  brilliant  with  colored  rib- 
bons;  embroidered  stockings,  silver-lnickled  slioes, 
and  a  colored  ca|)a  thrown  gracciully  over  the  left 
shoulder.    The  dress  of  Figaro  in  the  play,  is  that  of 
an  Andalusian  dandy.    The  costume  of  Valencia  is 
more  Asiatic,  or  Asiatic-antique  it  might  be  called, 
partaking  somewhat,  as  it  does,  of  the  ancient  Greek 
costume  — wide  linen  drawers,  linen  shirt,  hempen 
sandals,  footless  stockings,  wide  red  woollen  belt,  gay 
velvet  jacket  with  silken^  sash,  with  a  colored  capa 
over  all.   The  long  hair  is  bound  by  a  silken  band 
in  the  form  of  a  turban.   The  female  peasant  dress  is 
no  less  showy;  a  red  velvet  bodice,  with  scarlet  or 
pur^jle  petticoat,  all  profusely  embroidered,  a  ^ay- 
colored  square-cut  mantilla  fastened  by  a  sOver 
brooch,  with  chains  and  jewels  and  colored  stones 
according  to  the  purse  of  the  wearer. 
^  The  ordinary  peasant  dress  of  Estremadura  con- 
sists of  wide  cloth  knee-breeches,  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  Moors,  a  gabardine  of  cIoul  or  leather, 
and  cloth  leggings.    The  men  wear  the  hair  long. 
The  women  have  a  fashion  of  putting  on  a  great 
number  of  petticoats;  the  rustic  belles  of  Zamar-* 
ramala,  a  village  of  Estremadura,  manage  to  carry 
&om  fourteen  to  seventeen.    In  Andalusia  the  men 
have  short  jackets  ornamented  with  jet  or  steel  beads, 
knee-breeches,  and  highly  ornamented  leathern  leg- 
gings; the  women  wear  short  embroidered  and 
flounced  pettieotits,  and  a  Moorish  sleeveless  jacket 
embroidered  with  gold  or  silver  and  laced  in  front. 
Asturiaii  jM:'a.sants  have  wooden  shoes  with  three 
large  nails  in  the  soles,  which  keep  them  from  the 
ground;  leathern  shoes  they  frequently  carry  in  their 
travels,  and  to  and  from  church,  under  their  arms,  or 
on  their  heads,  putting  them  on  just  before  entering 
the  village  or  church.    The  women  wear  ear-rings 
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mnd  necklaces  of  glass  imitation  of  coral;  a  handker- 
chief, folded  triangularly,  coverB  the  liead ;  at  funerals, 
a  large  black  mantle  is  worn.  The  Castilians  wear 
sandals,  called  abaixcts,  tied  to  the  ankle  by  narrow 
strips  of  rawhide.  The  Estremadurans  wear  a  hat, 
very  broad-brimmed;  the  Catalonians,  a  red  Phry- 
gian cap;  the  Valencians,  a  kind  of  Greek  cap;  tne 
Asturians,  a  three-cornered  black  or  dark  blue  cap 
with  velvet  facings;  the  Biscayans,  a  Hat  red  woollen 
cap;  the  Andalusians,  a  turban-like  hat,  or  a  silk 
handkerchief.  In  Aragon,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the 
southern  provinces,  the  Droad-brimmcd  slouching  som- 
brero obtains.  Hats  were  invented  by  a  Swiss,  I^an- 
sian,  in  1404,  and  a  Spaniard  first  manufactured  them 
in  London  in  1510.  Jews  in  Spain  were  obliged  to 
wear  yellow  hats;  in  Germany  bankrupts,  in  like 
manner,  were  required  to  wear  hats  of  green  and 
yellow. 

The  general  costume  of  a  Spanish  nobleman  con- 
sisted of  a  silk  gabardine,  with  sleeves  close-titting  at 
the  wrist  l)ut  puffed  and  shished  between  the  elbow 
and  shoulder  so  as  to  sliow  the;  fine  linen  shii*t  be- 
neath; clianiois-skin  doublet,  thick  but  flexible;  silk 
hose,  and  silk  trowsers  slashed;  long  bell-sha[)e(l 
l)oots  with  golden  spur-sii|)[)ori(.-'rs;  liroad,  polished 
leathern  belt,  from  which  hung  a  long  sword  on  tlie 
left  side,  and  a  long  dagger  in  a  leatluTU  or  velvet 
scabbard  on  the  right;  a  round,  sol't,  bi-oad-brimmed 
beaver  hat,  with  an  ostrich-t'eather  fastened  by  a  dia- 
mond brooch  on  the  side  or  in  front;  a  cape  or  cloak 
emljroidered  or  laced  with  gold  or  silver  thread,  fast- 
ened with  cord  and  tassel,  and  worn  hanifini^  from 
the  left  shouMer,  or  tlirown  around  tlic  Itody  so  as  to 
cover  part  of  the  face.  Within  doors,  the  cloak  was 
laid  aside;  a  velvet  doublet  was  substituted  for  the 
leathern  one;  and  instead  of  boots,  shoes  of  leather 
or  velvet,  slashed  over  the  toes,  were  worn.  The 
dress  of  the  lady  was  a  heavy,  flowing  brocade  or 
velvet  skirt,  open  in  front,  displaying  an  undcidress 
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of  light  silk  or  satin;  a  chemisette  with  slashed 
sleeves;  a  stnmaelior  with  \on<x  ends  hanmnix  in  front, 
and  a  vc  1\  lit  sleeveless  jacket  laced  with  ^^old  or  silver 
cord.  i  breast  waa  covered  with  lace,  and  the 
nock  and  shoulders  were  bare,  except  when  covered 
by  the  toca,  a  kind  of  head-dress,  out  of  which  by 
elongation  grew  tlio  characteristic  mantilla.  Her 
shoes  wore  of  velvet,  her  stockings  of  silk  or  wool; 
from  the  waist  on  the  rii^ht  side  huiiLT  a  reticule,  a 
silver  or  i:(old  whistle  for  calling  servants,  and  a 
poniard,  ller  (hcuu  wore  a  black  skirt,  and  a  large 
black  mantle  compUitely  covering  tlie  head,  face, 
and  shoulders  down  in  the  waist.  Swurds  formed 
uo  part  uf  domestic  dress  prior  to  the  fiiteenth 
century. 

IJlack  was  tlie  color  of  the  church,  certain  elerieal 
orders  excepted.  Those  of  the  learned  professions 
Wore  black.  The  ladies  usually  attended  church 
in  black,  and  indeed  were  sometimes  seen  in  sombiv 
hues  upon  the  alameda.  Black  robes  and  a  canoe- 
shai)ed  hat  covered  the  l]as(pi(;  |)riesl;  ;ind  the  Iriar, 
sackcloth  and  irrav,  bound  round  the  waist  with  a 
twisted  cord.  Ah/itaciics,  or  constables,  i'oUowed  the 
anci(.nt  cavalier  costume — broad-brinuiu  d  hat,  black 
cloak,  short  knee-breechi-s,  black  stocl;in'_;;s,  silver- 
buckled  shoes,  A'andyke  rufiles,  an»l  vvhite  lace  collar. 
This  in  the  Basfpu;  ])ro\inces  only.  Friars  ap- 
peared in  a  hooded  robe,  extending  t«>  tlie  ankles, 
over  woollen  l;)reeches  and  jacket.  A  cord  was  tied 
round  till'  waist  iVoni  wlilch  hung  a  rosary,  Heini>en 
or  leathern  shoes  were  worn,  and  by  some  orders 
bi'oad  hats.  The  rol)e  of  the  Iriar  wasof  coarse  wool; 
that  of  the  clergyman  serge,  with  a  cdoak,  low  leathern 
shoes  with  buckle,  black  stockings,  knec-brccchcs,  a 
white  collar,  and  a  black  hat  with  broad  brim  turned 
up  at  tlio  sides.  The  robes  of  vicars,  parish  curates, 
and  other  chiirch  dignitaries  were  of  silk.  The  Fran- 
ciscan's robe  was  of  a  yellowish  gray  color,  the 
Dominican's  white,  the  Carmelite's  reddish  gray,  tho 
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Capuchin's  silver  gray,  the  Jesuits  black.  The 
bishop's  color  was  violet,  the  cardinal's  red  or  purple. 

Domestic  routine  in  Spain,  with  allowances  for 
(  lass,  season,  and  locality,  was  substantially  as  follows. 
The  noble  or  wealthy  master  of  a  houscliold  was 
Bcrvcd  before  rising  with  chocolate,  which  service  was 
called  the  <^'  «fi)uu<h  He  then  rose  and  dressed; 
after  which,  kneeling  before  the  crucifix,  he  said  a 
prayer;  then  he  proceeded  to  the  avocations  of  the 
day,  taking  las  once,  or  the  eleven  o'clock  luncheon 
of  cake  and  wine,  either  at  home  or  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  or  wherever  he  liappened  to  be.  After  a 
twelve  or  one  o'clock  dinner  came  the  siesta.  At 
five  o'clock  there  was  to  be  eaten  the  menenda,  con- 
sisting of  chocolate,  preserved  fruit,  and  ices;  and  be- 
tween nine  and  eleven,  supper.  In  the  private  chapel 
of  the  grandees  mass  was  said.  The  middle  class 
usually  attended  church  about  sunrise;  after  which 
breakfast,  and  at  noon  dinner. 

The  religious  training  of  children  was  excessive. 
At  daybreak  the  ajif/elus  was  jn  ayed,  then  to  chapel 
or  church  to  mass,  after  which  the  child  mi^dit  break- 
fast; at  noon  angelus  and  dinner;  after  the  siesta 
vespers  at  church,  and  rosary  at  home;  at  six  o'clock 
an<^e1us  and  chocolate;  prayers  at  eight;  supper  at 
nine;  after  which  more  prayers  and  to  bed.  The 
child  was  compelled  to  attend  all  these  devotions,  th<^ 
night  prayer  |)erhaps  ("xce}>ted,  the  youngest  children 
being  sent  to  l)ed  after  the  rosary.  And  this  not 
alone  Sunday,  Init  everv  da  v. 

A  national  dish,  ci>iituries  old,  common  to  Spain 
and  all  Spanish  countries,  called  the  oUa  p<MJri*l<(, 
constitutes  a  staple  food  with  almost  all  classes. 
It  is  made  (»f  meat  and  vegetal)les  boiled  together, 
but  usuallv  served  in  two  dishes,  and  its  constituents 
depend  uj)on  the  resources  of  the  cook,  for  every- 
thifiLT  eatable  is  put  into  it  that  can  l»e  obtained. 
Bcei,  mutton,  pork,  and  fowl;  beans,  peas,  poliitoe.s. 
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onions,  cabbage,  and  garlic;  the  water  in  which  the 
mess  is  boiled  is  served  as  soup  with  rice  or  bread, 
and  the  two  courses  constitute  the  whole  of  every 
meal  of  the  lower  classes.  On  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy,  after  the  oUa  podhda,  fish,  roast  meats,  and 
a  pronise  dessert  of  sweetmeats,  jollies,  preserves, 
ana  bonbons  are  served.  The  Andalusians  make  a 
salad  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  green-peppers, 
chiccory,  with  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  stale 
bread,  which  with  them  is  a  staple  dish,  caUed  ga> 
pacho. 

It  was  a  gluttonous,  sensual  age,  that  of  the 
century  i>rer-e<ling  our  epoch;  but  from  these  vices 
Spain  was  probably  more  free  than  any  other  civilized 
nation  of  Euro|)e.  There  the  discipline  of  war  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  which  elsewhere  was  given  to 
luxurious  living.  We  find  nothing  in  Spain  such  as 
we  are  told  about  in  England,  where  the  houseliolds 
of  the  great  were  composed  of  brawling  retainers, 
ill-mannered  clowns,  and  riotous  serving  men  and 
women  who  terminated  manv  a  feast  with  bloodshed; 
where  guests  snatched  and  scrambled  for  foo<l,  gorg- 
in<^  themselves  with  whatever  thcv  could  lav  hands 
on;  wliere  drunken  broils  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  the  master  of  the  household  was  not  unfreijuently 
obliged  to  sheath  his  sword  in  the  body  of  some  con- 
tumacious servant  grown  dangerous  by  the  unbridled 
license  in  which  he  had  been  indulged. 

What  shall  we  S{iy  (^f  the  monks  now  fattened  on 
the  spoils  of  their  piety  ?  The  inmates  of  the  monas- 
teries were  taking  a  respite  after  their  centuries  of 
rxcessive  discipline.  Not  only  were  their  cupboards 
loaded  with  rich  viands  in  which  they  daily  indul<2red, 
but  every  feast-day  was  a  feast  in  good  earnest,  and 
every  important  event  was  celebrated  by  gluttony 
and  ih  unkenness.  A  cardinal's  table  in  the  time  of 
Adrian  VI.,  1522,  beside  being  loaded  with  every 
delicacy  the  world  could  contribute,  was  surrounded 
by  musicians  of  every  kind  that  could  be  found  in 
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Rome.  There  were  men  singers  and  women  smgers, 
aooompanied  with  flute,  harpsichord,  lute,  and  violin, 
soundmff  harmonious  music.  There  were  court  iest- 
ers,  half  wit,  half  fool,  in  the  opulent  households  of 
Spain;  but  that  coarse  buffoonery  which  obtained  in 
England  and  licensed  the  fool  to  utter  the  most  in- 
decent jests — and  the  more  indecent  the  louder  the 
applause — ^was  not  tolerated  in  Spain. 

Two  persons  often  ate  from  one  plate,  using  their 
fingers  for  forks.  A  sheath-knife,  or  dagger,  which 
the  J  carried  upon  the  person,  served  to  cut  the  food. 
Among  the  first  books  printed  in  Venice  was  a  folio 
volume  on  cookery,  issued  in  1475.  In  the  English 
metrical  Stam  Puer  ad  Mensam,  following  Wnght, 
the  guest  is  told  to  "bring  no  knyves  unskoured 
to  the  table;"  in  other  words,  his  sheath  knife 
should  be  clean,  and  he  is  also  informed  that  poUte 
persons  will  not  pick  their  teeth  with  it  while  at 
table.  It  was  considered  a  breach  of  good  manners 
to  blow  the  nose  with  the  same  fingers  used  in  con- 
veying food  to  the  mouth.  Hats  were  worn  by  the 
men,  and  head-dresses  by  the  women,  on  all  domestic 
occasions.  In  France,  the  metrical  Contenances  de 
Table,  or  manual  of  table  manners,  shows  but  little 
more  refinement  there  than  elsewhere.  Among  other 
directions  the  reader  is  told  first  to  examine  his  seat 
whether  it  be  dean: 

"  Enfant,  prena  de  rcgarder  pdna 
Sor  le  siege  oil  tu  te  fienM, 
Se  aacone  chow  y  venru 
Qui  aoit  d«ilMiiiiiMte  oh  viUiM.*' 

He  is  forbidden  to  spit  upon  the  table  while  at 
dinner: 

"Ne  oniche  par  desstu  la  table 
Our  e'«t  ohoee  doaooirrenableb'* 

Or  to  Spurt  water  from  his  mouth  into  the  basin  used 
in  common  by  the  company: 

"Quant  ta  boodw  ta  Uvow 
Ou  bacin  point  ne  mohena.** 
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Or  leave  sops  in  his  wine  glass: 

*•  Se  tu  fais  souppes  en  ton  vcn-e 
Boy  le  Tin  ou  le  g9tt0  It  terre." 

But  by  implication  he  may  spurt  and  throw  remnants 

on  the  floor,  as  much  as  lie  pleases. 

Even  in  tlieir  use  of  tobacco,  of  which  they  iwr  <  \- 
cessively  fond,  the  Spaniards  are  temperate.  Thou«rh 
they  smoke  it  almost  constantly,  it  is  in  such  small 
((uantities,  and  in  so  mild  a  form,  that  tobacco  does 
them  less  injury  than  it  iuiiicts  on  many  other  na- 
tions. It  was  the  custom  to  carry'  a  daily  supply 
wrapped  in  a  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaf  to  preserve  it 
moist.  The  cigarette  was  prepared  for  smokinLT  by 
taking  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco,  finely  cut,  rolling 
it  in  a  piece  of  corn-hu^k  or  paper,  and  lighting  with 
Hint,  steel,  and  })unk.  Tliougli  the  tobacco  may  be 
strong,  ])re|)ared  in  this  way  the  etiect  is  less  injuri- 
ous than  when  rolled  in  larger  quantities  into  a  cigar, 
or  cut  from  a  plug  and  smoked  from  a  pipe  or 
chewed. 

Xoble  youths  of  both  sexes  were  nccustonied,  to 
serve  a  sort  of  apprenticcsliip  for  a  number  ol"  yeai's 
in  the  king's  household.  In  like  niann<  r  tlu;  sons 
and  daughters  of  gentlemen  served  in  the  houses  of 
the  nobility,  and  common  peoj)le  in  the  houses  of 
gentlemen,  that  each  might  l)e  benehted  by  the 
knowledge  and  n^finement  of  his  superior. 

Spaniards,  as  I  have  said,  are  called  inhospitable; 
but  this  charge  must  be  taken  with  allowance. 
Every  jjhase  of  human  nature  has  its  generous 
quality;  locked  in  every  heart  is  a  wealth  of  kindli- 
ness wldch  opens  to  mm  who  holds  the  key.  By 
nature  these  people  are  reserved,  suspicious.  Tliey 
carry  no  window  in  their  breast.  In  their  domestic 
affairs  they  are  specially  reticent  before  strangers. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  they  hide  away;  their 
troubles  they  cover  within  the  ashes  that  preserve 
them;  their  sensibihties  shrink  from  cold  contact  with 
the  world.    If  some  find  certain  Spaniards  at  given 
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periods  iiihospital)lr,  otlR-rs  at  oHkt  liuics  and  j)laces 
find  tliem  very  «^(jnci\ms.  lii  early  times  inns  were 
not  common  in  Spain,  and  we  are  told  that  in  certain 
places  every  private  liouse  liad  its  guest's  quarters 
consisting  of  one  or  more  rooms  according  to  the 
opulence  of  the  owner.  To  this  apartment  every 
stranger  of  whatsoever  degree  was  welcome.  There 
he  lived  as  long  as  he  pleased,  fed  and  cared  for  by 
the  host;  and — -you  may  call  it  pride — ^if  tbrouffh 
poverty  provisions  grew  scarce,  w»  family  womd 
undergo  the  greatest  privation  rather  than  me  guest 
should  suffer  want,  or  be  forced  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture. Furthermore  all  was  free;  to  offer  pay  for 
entertainment  was  deemed  an  insult^  though  a  present 
might  be  given  and  accepted. 


While  called  a  melancholy  people,  amusement 
a[)peared  at  times  to  be  the  life  of  the  notion. 
Boyalty  and  religion  at  rest,  peace  here  and  hereafter 
secured,  there  was  nothing  more  of  life  than  to  enjoy 
it.  To  labor  when  one  might  repose;  to  sigh  when 
one  might  sing;  to  undergo  the  pains  of  culture  when 
sweet  pleasure  temptingly  proposed  a  holiday, — ah 
no!  Fools  attempt  to  better  their  condition  and 
make  it  worse.  Let  those  who  need  improving  scour 
themselves;  we  know  enough. 

So  lazily  lapped  in  stupimty,  beside  their  feast-days 
and  bull-fights,  their  passions  and  passion-plays,  they 
lolled  upon  the  greensward  and  danced  to  tambourine 
and  castanets,  and  wrestled,  and  ran  races;  they 
fenced,  fought,  played  caids,  shook  dice,  and  enliv- 
ened home  monotony  by  all  sorts  of  games  and  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Dancing  was  carried  to  such  excess 
as  to  lead  to  dissoluteness  and  occasional  death,  even 
as  it  does  to-day.  The  dances  of  the  peasantry  in 
many  instances  bear  a  striking  resond)lanco  to  those 
of  the  native  races  of  America.  In  Asturias,  men, 
and  sometimes  men  and  women,  form  a  circle  joining 
hands  1  >y  1 1  u  little  finger.  A  leader  sings  in  plaintive 
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monotone  a  description  of  some  Spanish  feat  of  arm- 

Erior  to  the  eleventh  century,  or  of  a  tournament 
iter  clays,  or  of  some  unhappy  love  adventure,  or  of 
a  thrilling  incident  in  the  conquest  of  America.  At 
the  end  of  every  strophe,  all  sing  in  chorus  the  refrain 
which  sometimes  terminates  in  an  invocation,  as  for 
exam])lo,  May  Saint  Peter  l^e  with  mel  May  the 
Magdalen  protect  us!  The  dance  is  a  long  step  for- 
ward, and  two  short  steps  backward  and  Literally  to 
the  vvj;ht,  so  that  the  circle  keeps  constantly  moving 
in  that  direction,  meanwhile  keepin'jf  time  to  the 
music  with  arms  as  well  iis  feet.  These  dances 
take  [)lace  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  on  feast-days, 
and  when  t  he  i)riest  is  present  men  and  women  are 
separated  in  the  dance.  The  fandango,  danced  by 
two  persons  with  castanets  to  the  music  of  the  guitar, 
is  jK'Culiar  to  the  south  of  vSpain. 

Between  the  eras  pro[)er  of  tf)urnaments  and  bull- 
fights, a  species  of  tiltini^  called  corn-r  la  mrtija  was 
greatly  in  voi^ue.  A  gold  iinger-ring  was  sus|)en<led 
by  a  thread  from  tlio  top  of  a  pole,  and  at  it  chari^ed 
the  cavalier  with  lance  in  rest  and  liorse  at  full  speed. 
The  smallness  of  the  ol)ject,  its  constant  motion,  and 
its  proximity  to  tlie  ])o]e  rendered  it  an  exceedingly 
dilHcult  feat  to  accomi)lish. 

Cards  and  dice  were  at  this  time  in  the  heiLi;lit  of 
their  fascination.  Every  class,  age,  }»rofessi(>n,  and 
sex  were  tilled  with  a  passi<:>n  for  gambling  — ji  most 
levelling  vice,  at  this  juncture,  bringing  in  contact 
noble  and  conunoner,  l)ishop  and  l)aron,  women, 
priests,  and  trades-people.  An  English  ]H)et  aljout 
the  year  IjOO  thus  laments  the  degeneracy  of  the 
nobles : 

"  Before  thys  tymo  they  lo\-yil  for  to  juste, 

Ami  in  shulyngi;  chefoly  thoy  sett  thermynde; 
And  tlier  IuikIj  s  aii.l  |h-,s<  .  yiun  iiuw  .s(  tt  tlicy  moste, 
Aud  at  cardc«  ond  dyco  yo  way  tlicm  ifyudo." 

From  lier  low  estate  of  metli;eval  drudge  or  play- 
thing, woman  was  lifted  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
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Virgin, — ^liflod  too  high  by  chivalry;  then  fell  too 
low  with  the  sensual  reaction.  Finally,  after  many 
waverings,  she  rises  again,  and  in  the  more  favored 
spheres  takes  her  rightful  place  beside  her  lord, 
his  confidant  and  equal.  At  the  tune  of  which  I 
write,  however,  she  was  less  respected  than  now,  and 
hence  less  respectable;  less  trusted,  and  consequently 
less  trustworthy.  Her  virtue,  fortified  by  bolts  and 
bars  at  home,  was  watched  by  servants  abroad. 
Falling  into  the  customs  of  the  invaders  during 
Moslem  domination,  Castilian  ladies  became  more 
and  more  retired,  until  the  dwelling  was  little  better 
than  a  nunnery.  The  days  of  tournaments,  and 
jousts,  and  troubadours  were  over,  and  indifference 
succeeded  chivalric  sentimentality. 

Seldom  has  Spanish  society  been  conspicuous  for  its 
lugh  moral  tone.  Female  chastity  was  an  abstract 
quality,  the  property  of  the  &ther  or  husband,  rather 
than  an  inherent  virtue  for  the  safe-keeping  of  which 
the  female  possessor  was  responsible.  The  master  of 
a  household  exercised  sovereign  authority  therein, 
claiming  even  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the 
members  of  his  family.  Ho  was  addressed  in  the 
third  person  as  'your  worship;'  sons  dare  not  cover 
their  head,  cross  their  legs,  or  even  sit  in  his  presence 
unless  so  directed;  daughters  were  betrothed  without 
their  knowledge,  ai>d  to  mvn  wliom  they  had  never 
seen;  the  selection  of  a  husband  rested  entirely  with 
the  father,  and  the  daughter  had  only  to  acquiesce. 
Female  decorum  and  [nurity  were  placed  under 
espionage.  A  duena  k«  i>t  guard  over  the  wife  and 
daughter  at  home,  and  closely  followed  at  their  heels 
whenever  they  sf*  pjn  r]  into  the  street.  Ladies, 
closely  veiled,  marched  solemnly  to  church,  preceded 
by  a  rn'h'Jnon,  or  squire,  with  cushion  and  prayer- 
book,  and  followed  by  a  duoQa.  At  service,  licr  place 
was  in  front,  and  men  took  up  their  station  behind 
her.  Teach  woman  first  tliat  she  is  inf<Tior,  next 
that  she  is  impotent;  add  to  this  intellectual  inanity 
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and  iin})Iied  moral  niKKx-ouiitability,  and  you  have  a 
creature  ripe  l"ur  wickedness. 

Tliis  excess  of  caution  defeiiled  its  own  purpose. 
Women,  left  much  alone  within  their  cloister-like 
homes,  waited  not  in  vain  for  oj)portuuity.  The  gay 
mistress  could  often  too  easily  win  over  her  attendant, 
and  make  of  her  duena  a  go-between ;  yet  if  we  may 
beheve  the  record,  infidelity  was  rare,  and  for  two 
reasons.  First,  woman  in  her  seclusion  escaped  many 
temptations;  and  secondly,  a  wholesome  fear,  the  cer- 
tainty that  vengeance,  swift  and  sure,  would  follow 
the  offence,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  or  both  of- 
fenders, placed  a  curb  on  passion.  Females  of  the 
lower  classes,  left  alone  to  take  care  of  their  virtue  as 
best  they  might,  with  faces  open  and  actions  free, 
were  less  given  to  transgression  than  their  wealthier 
sisters. 

Lewd  women  could  not  testify  in  criminal  cases. 
Respectable  women  were  permitted  to  testify,  but 
the  judge  was  obliged  to  wait  on  them  at  their 
homes,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  attend  court 
Learning  to  write  was  discouraged  in  females,  as  they 
could  then  have  it  in  their  [)<>wer  to  scribble  love- 
letters  to  their  gallants.  Queen  Isabella  did  much 
to  elevate  and  purify  both  religion  and  morals.  The 
court  of  Enrique  Iv .,  her  preaeoessor,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  but  little  better  than  a  brothel,  where  "the 
queen,  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  lived  openly  with  her 
parasites  and  gallants,  as  the  king  did  with  his  min- 
ions and  mistresses."  Maids  of  honor  were  trained 
courtesans,  and  the  noblemen  of  the  court  occupied 
their  time  in  illicit  amours  and  love  intrigues.  All 
who  could  afford  it,  priests  as  well  as  people,  kept  a 
mistress. 

W-.xrc  states  that  within  a  century  the  widows  of 
Madrid  were  "  compelled  to  jiass  the  whole  first  year 
of  their  mourning  in  a  chamber  entirely  hung  with 
l)l;i("k,  where  not  a  single  ray  of  the  sun  could  pene- 
trate, seated  on  a  little  mattress  with  their  1^ 
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always  crossed.  When  this  ^ear  was  over,  they  re- 
tired to  pass  the  second  year  in  a  chamber  hung  with 
grey."  This  savagism  is  paralleled  by  the  Thlinkeets 
of  Alaska,  who  at  certain  times  confine  women  in  a 
little  kennel  for  six  months,  giving  them  one  a  size 
larger  for  the  second  six  months;  likewise  by  the 
Tacnllies  of  New  Caledonia,  who  make  the  widow 
carry  the  deceased  husband's  ashes  upon  her  back  in 
a  bag  for  one  or  two  years. 

A  glance  at  English  and  French  society  shows  us, 
however,  that  the  character  of  the  Spanish  women  of 
this  epoch  compared  favorably  with  that  of  their 
northern  sisters.  Though  perhaps  no  chaster  than 
the  French,  they  were  not  street-brawlers  like  the 
English  women.  Theso  latter,  we  are  told,  from 
whom  the  men  would  separate  themselves  in  tlieir 
debauches,  would  likewise  assemble  at  the  public- 
house,  drink  their  ale,  talk  loudly  and  lewdly,  and 
go-si|),  swear,  and  light.  In  a  religious  play  of  the 
period,  representing  the  deluge,  Noali,  when  ready  to 
enter  the  ark,  seeks  his  wife,  and  finds  her  carousing 
with  her  gossips  at  the  pubhc  drink-house. 

"  Young  laidies,  oven  of  great  families,"  says 
Wright,  '*  were  brought  up  not  only  strictly  but  even 
tyrannically  by  their  mothers,  who  kept  them  con- 
stantly at  work,  exacted  from  them  almost  slavish 
deference  and  respect,  and  even  counted  upon  their 
earnings."  A  mother  in  those  days  was  accounted  a 
httle  severe  who  beat  her  daughter  "once  in  the 
week,  or  twice,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,"  and 
"  broke  her  head  in  two  or  three  places,"  or  stiJl  worse, 
permitted  her  to  "speak  with  no  man,  whosoever 
come." 

Witness  the  wooing  of  Matilda  of  Flandoi*s  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  Having  had  the  audacity 
to  refuse  him,  the  noble  suitor  entered  her  home, 
seized  her  long  tresses,  dniLT'^ed'  her  about  the  floor, 
struck  her;  then  tliugiug  her  from  him,  he  spurned 
her  with  his  foot.    Matilda  at  once  accepted  him. 
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saying:  "He  must  be  a  man  of  coinage  who  dare 

beat  me  in  my  father's  })alac('." 

In  M.  de  Montaiglon's  Doctrinal  des  Fillcs,  a 
metrical  hand-book  of  etiquette  published  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fiflecnth  century,  yoimg  women 
arc  cautioned  against  holding  any  intercourse  with 
the  clergy  except  at  confessional,  and  especially  never 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  in  a  room  alone  with  a 
priest.  ''This  affirmation,"  says  Wright,  "written 
and  publisluMl  ia  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  country, 
by  a  man  who  was  Lvidently  a  staunch  Romanist, 
and  addressed  to  young  women  as  their  rule  of  be- 
havior, presents  p(  rliaps  one  of  the  strongest  evi- 
dences we  could  liave  of  the  evil  iniiucnces  exercised 
by  the  Roniish  clergy  on  social  morals;  a  fact,  how- 
ever, of  whicli  thei'e  are  innunu'rable  otlier  proofs." 
In  the  National  Library  of  l\ii-is  is  a  manuseri}>t 
bible  of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  containing  a  picture 
of  a  monastic  feast,  in  which  ecclesiastics  and  women 
are  l)rou(xlit  toLrether  in  such  intimate  abandon  as 
speaks  ill  for  the  contincncy  of  the  monks.  Among 
Lcs  souhaits  dcs  litnnmcs  in  ISl.  de  Montaighjn's 
Recueil  de  ])oesies  FnuK^oh'^es  des  A'l  '  ct  X  17'  JSiccIrs^ 
after  kings,  dukes,  counts,  knights,  judges,  and  ad- 
vocates are  represented,  each  as  having  expressed  a 
wish  for  something  characteristic  of  their  office,  the 
clergy  are  made  to  express  a  longing  for  ''good  cheer 
and  handsome  women."  Spain  was  "probably  the 
only  country  in  Christendom,"  says  Prcscott,  "where 
concubinage  was  ever  sanctioned  by  law."  This  in- 
stitution was  in  fact  fully  recognized  by  the  old  fiteros 
of  Castile;  and  the  bastard  issue  of  the  clergy  in- 
herited regularly,  if  no  other  disposition  of  property 


Cruel,  by  a  law  of  1351,  fixed  the  dress  in  which  the 

priests*  mistresses  were  to  appear  in  public.  This 
l^edro,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Castile,  of 
Toledo,  of*  Leon,  of  Galicia,  of  Seville,  of  Cdrdova, 
of  Murcia,  of  Jaen,  of  Algarve,  of  Algcciras,  and 


had  been  made. 
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lord  of  Molina,  set  himself  diligently  at  work  to 
make  his  [)oople  better;  to  do  good  in  the  only  way 
then  known,- not  by  precept  and  example,  but  \>y 
edict.  He  held  good,  and  commanded,  under  henvy 
penalties,  that  no  one  of  the  laboring  classes,  man  or 
woman,  who  was  able  to  work,  should  be  fotmd  beg- 
ging. He  fixed  the  day's  wage  of  every  class  with 
the  most  punctilious  exactitude.  Shoemakers,  tailors, 
armorers,  and  others  who  worked  by  the  job,  had  a 
definite  price  attached  to  the  making  of  every  article. 
A  shoe  of  such  and  such  leather,  made  after  such  a 
fashion,  with  a  double  or  single  sole;  a  cloak,  lined  or 
unlined;  a  wea^n  of  an  ordinary,  or  of  a  superior 
temper  and  finish — each  in  fabrication  was  to  cost 
just  so  much  and  no  more.  It  was  an  ai:^G  of  govern- 
mental and  priestly  interference  in  the  ati'airs  of  men. 
It  was  in  these  tra  le  rcgiilalions,  and  in  sumptuary 
laws,  the  superstition  of  political  economy  ancf  social 
statics,  that  the  science  of  ignorance  culminattd.  It 
was  then  tliat  learned  men  threw  dust  into  the  air, 
cast  a  cloud  about  their  own  intellect,  and  labored 
hard  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  nescience  into  the 
minds  of  men.  In  Eugland  the  number  of  servants 
a  nobleman  might  have  was  fixed  by  law,  as  was  also 
costume,  and  the  number  of  courses  at  dinner.  Soup 
and  two  dishes  legally  constituted  a  Frenchman^ 
dinner  in  1340. 

Ferdinand  and  Isa1)ella  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
parc'iii  ally  inclined  of  all.  No  affan-,  rehgious,  moral, 
political,  judicial,  economical,  literary,  industrial, 
mechanical,  or  mercantile  could  escape  their  atten- 
tion. From  the  regulation  and  organization  of  the 
high  councils,  and  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tribunals,  to  the  ordinances  for  the  leather-dressers 
and  cloth-shearers;  from  the  decrees  concerniiiix  the 
universities  and  tlie  literarv  and  sciontitic  1  todies, 
to  the  orders  that  prescribed  the  weight  of  lior-c- 
shoes;  from  the  wneral  laws  on  coniiiiercu  and 
navigation,  to  those  which  iixed  the  uxpuuditure 
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at  weddings  and  baptisms,  and  the  amount  of  wax  to 
be  burned  at  funerals ;  from  the  highest  interests  and 
rights  of  rehgion  and  of  the  throne,  down  to  the  most 
humble  and  mechanical  industries — all  were  consid- 
ered, legislated  upon,  and  seen  to  by  their  Catholic 
^lajcstic's,  with  infinite  pains  and  vigilance.  In  1510, 
thinking  the  colonists  of  Espanola  too  fond  of  osten- 
tation and  extravagance,  Fcurdinand  issued  a  procla- 
mation, forbidding  them  to  wear  rich  silks,  brocades, 
or  gold  or  silver  lace.  Owners  of  vessels,  in  times  of 
peace,  were  forced  to  engage  at  fixed  prices  in  peril- 
ous  voyages  ot  discovery  or  commorre. 

In  England  it  appears  that  the  dress  of  the 
men  commanded  the  special  attention  of  their  rulers. 
Spaniards  made  men  and  women  alike  to  feel  the  iron 
heel  of  sumptuary  legislation;  while  the  English,  in 
laws  of  nearly  coincident  date,  for  the  most  part 
omitted  the  sex.  By  distinctive  qualities,  Edward 
IV.,  14G1-1483,  regulated  tlu-  (h'oss  of  his  people — 
from  llitj  royal  cloth-of-guld  down  to  the  two-shilli!('_!;s- 
a-yard,  and  under,  cloth  of  the  laboring  classes;  but, 
if  we  njay  Ijclievc  Sanford,  ho  took  c-are  to  exempt  his 
women  subjects  from  the  provisions  of  this  act,  save 
only  the  wives  of  the  two-shiliimrs-a- vard  boor, 
who  might  be  expected  to  have  other  things  to 
attend  to. 

The  coritiiiental  ladies,  it  appears,  could  Haunt  it 
bravely  ujion  oceasic^n,  at  least  m  France  and  Elan- 
der.s.  For  tlirou^li  these  countries  crusaded,  in  1428, 
Thomas  Coned e,  a  Carmelite  liiar,  ])reaching  against 
the  evils  of  the  aL;"e,  or  wliat  lie  considered  as  such. 
Among  these,  dress  held  a  place,  and  many  other 
tilings  not  generally  condennied  at  present.  His 
manner  of  goin^-  to  work  was  pecuhai',  and  is  pretty 
well  (U;scril)ed  by  ^Nlonstrelet. 

In  his  audiences  he  alwavs  separated  tlie  men  from 
the  women  by  a  cord,  Ibr  he  ha<l  observed  some  .sly 
doings  between  them  while  he  was  preaching."  Hav- 
ing taken  these  wise  precautions,  he  was  accustomed 
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earnestly  to  admonish  his  hearers  on  the  damnation 
of  their  souls  and  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
bring  to  him  whatever  backgammon-boards,  chess- 
boards, uinc-pins,  or  other  instruments  for  games  of 
amusement  they  migiit  possess."  Right  bitterly 
would  he  then  attack  the  luxurious  apparel  of  ladies 
of  rank;  especially  the  monstrous  head-gear  in  fashion 
at  that  time.  He  promised  to  the  delighted  urchins 
of  his  congregations  certain  days  of  pardon  should 
the^  tear  away  the  obnoxious  ornaments  from  such 
ladies  as  they  met;  aU  of  which  bred  trouble,  as  may 
be  imagined. 

But  there  were  much  graver  faults  than  these 
abroad  in  this  fifteenth  century;  and  poor  Conecte, 
and  such  men,  were  for  the  most  part  only  intensify- 
ing and  establishing  them.  The  black  superstition- 
cloud,  with  its  smaffest  of  silver  linings,  was  actually 
becoming  unbearable  to  great  parts  of  Europe.  The 
common  people  were  more  ignorant,  more  brutish, 
and  more  bigoted  than  the  so-called  pagan  Greeks 
and  Komans  of  a  former  day.  They  trotted  before 
their  priests  like  driven  swine,  with  only  isolated 
gruntings  of  rebelHon.  They  hated  Jews  as  they 
hated  Moslem,  and  they  hated  luKtics  moi-o  than 
both  together.  The  people  were  indeed  httie  worse 
than  their  leaders. 

This  then  was  Spain  and  Spanish  character,  as 
nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  picture  them  in  the 
short  space  allotted,  at  or  prior  to  the  dawn  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  have  found  Spaniards  the 
noblest  race  on  earth  at  that  time;  their  men  brave, 
their  women  modest.  Before  them  opened  a  career 
more  brilhant  than  the  world  has  over  seen  before  or 
smce.  To  foUow  them  in  some  parts  of  that  career 
is  the  purpose  of  these  volumes. 

We  ]ia\  t>  found  these  people  after  all  not  so  ^ cry 
different  from  ourselves — ^more  1  >y  d  than  we,  but 
more  ignorant;  more  religious,  but  more  supersti- 
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tious;  more  darin*:^,  l»ut  more  reckless;  more  enthusi- 
astic, but  more  chimerical.  They  were  endowed  with 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  their  age,  as  we  are  with  tho 
virtues  and  vices  of  ours.  They  were  sincere  in  their 
opinions,  and  honest  in  their  cflbrts;  but  we  have  the 
advantage  of  them  b}  four  centuries  of  recorded  ex- 
periences. Our  knowledge,  our  advantages,  are  su- 
perior to  theirs;  do  we  make  superior  use  of  them? 
Spain  lighted  a  hemisphere  of  dark  waters,  brought 
forth  hidden  islands  and  continents,  and  presented 
half  a  world  to  the  other  lial£  With  all  our  boasted 
improvement,  have  we  done  more? 

It  is  the  custom  of  historical  commentators  to 

E raise  and  to  blame  ad  libit  "m.  This  is  right  if  it 
e  done  judiciously.  We  should  praise  discreetly, 
and  blame  with  st€^ness.  But  there  is  really  little 
to  praise  or  to  blame  in  history,  and  most  of  it  that 
is  done  is  simply  praising  or  blaming  the  provi- 
dence of  progress.  vVould  you  blame  the  Spanish 
people  for  bemg  superstitious,  ignorant,  cruel  ?  They 
were  as  God  and  circumstances  made  them.  Would 
you  blame  princes  and  priests  for  domineering  them  ? 
Tliey  wore  as  tlic  people  and  circumstances  made 
them.  Tiie  people  were  indignant  if  their  rulers  did 
not  impose  upon  them.  Says  Grenville,  writing  in 
his  niunioirs  so  late  as  1818:  "The  Regent  drives  in 
the  ])ai]v  every  day  in  a  tilbury,  with  his  groom 
sitting  l)y  Lis  side;  grave  men  are  shocked  at  this 
undignified  practice." 

Meanwhile,  amidst  the  many  so-called  spirits 
which  in  this  ejxx-li  hovered  over  man,  the  spirit  of 
disc(iverv  was  not  the  least  ])otent.  Curiosity,  the 
mother  of  seii  iice,  became  the  mother  of  new  worlds; 
gave  birth  to  continents,  islands,  and  seas;  gave  form 
and  boundary  to  earth.  Over  the  sea,  the  mists  of 
the  Darlc  Age  had  rested  witli  greater  density  oven 
than  on  land.  The  aurora  of  progress  now  illumined 
the  western  horizon  as  of  old  it  did  tlie  eastern. 
Hitherto  the  great  ocean,  beyond  a  few  leagues  from 
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shore,  was  a  mystery.  As  may  be  seen  depicted  on 
ancient  charts,  it  was  filled,  in  the  imaginations  of 
navigators,  with  formidable  water-beasts  and  monsters, 
scarcelj  leas  terrible  than  thc»se  that  .^jneas  saw  as 
lie  entered  the  mouth  of  Hades: 

**  Mttltaquc  pnuterea  variarum  nioMstra  feranim: 
Oeateuri  in  forib«ii  itelmlaat,  Suyllie<iue  InlbnaM^ 
et  oentaingeiniiiiis  Briaretu,  ao  beln»IiBnu» 

horrcndum  striilens,  flanimbqiie  ann.itn,  riiim;rra, 
Goigones  Harpyue^ue  et  forma  txicorporis  uiubne." 

Ancient  geographers  aflirmed  that  the  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone  was  mtolerable,  that  men  and  ships  enter- 
ing it  would  shriveL  This  belt  of  consuming  heat 
presented  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown. 

What  wonder  that  intellect  was  stunted,  civiliza- 
tion dwarfed,  restricted  as  was  human  knowledge  to 
the  narrow  grave-like  walls  of  western  Europe!  No 
sooner  were  these  andent  boundaries  burst,  and  the 
black  and  dreadful  fog-banks  which  lay  upon  primeval 
ocean  pierced,  than  wusy,  like  a  freed  burd,  oounded 
forth,  swept  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  soared 
aloft  amid  the  stars,  and  dared  even  to  ask  of  religion 
a  reason. 

One  glance  westward.  On  either  side  of  an  un- 
swept  sea,  a  Sea  of  Darkness  it  was  called  by  those 
that  feared  it,  there  rested  at  the  opening  of  this 
history  two  fair  continents,  each  unknown  to  tlic 
other.  One  was  cultivated;  its  nations  were  well 
advanced  in  those  arts  and  courtesies  that  spring 
from  accumulated  experiences;  the  other,  for  the 
most  part,  unmarrcd  hy  man,  lay  revelling  in  primeval 
beauty,  fresh  as  from  the  Creator's  hand.  The  leaven 
of  progress  working  in  one,  brought  to  its  knowledge 
the  existence  of  the  other;  the  Sea  of  Darkness  with 
its  uncouth  monsters  was  turned  into  a  highway,  and 
civilized  Europe  stood  fn  to  face  with  sylvan 
America.    This  world  newly  found  was  called  the 
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New  World;  though  wliicli  is  the  new  and  which  the 
old;  which,  if  either,  peopled  the  other,  is  yet  unde- 
termined. One  in  organism  and  in  the  nature  human, 
the  people  of  the  two  worlds  were  in  color,  custom^, 

and  sentiment  several.  The  barbarous  New  World 
boasted  its  civilizations,  while  the  civilized  Old  World 
disclosed  its  barbarisms;  on  ^Mexican  and  Peruvian 
higlilands  were  nations  of  city-builders  as  far  superior 
in  culture  to  the  islanders  and  coast-dwellers  seen 
by  Columbus,  as  were  the  European  discoverers  su- 
perior to  the  American  highlanders.  Of  probable 
mdigenous  origin,  this  lesser  civilization  shows  traces  . 
of  high  anti(|iiitv;  even  the  ruder  nations  of  the 
north  leave  I'ar  behind  them  absolute  primevalism. 

I  do  not  say  with  some  that  in  America  were  seen 
in  certain  directions  marks  of  as  high  culture  as  any 
in  Europe.  There  were  no  such  marks.  But  this 
unquestionably  is  true;  that,  as  in  Europe,  we  here 
find  that  most  inox|)licable  of  plicnomena,  the  evolu- 
tion of  civility;  man's  mental  and  spiritual  neccs.sities, 
like  his  j)liysieal  wants,  appear  everywhere  the  same. 
The  mind,  like  the  body,  craves  nutriment,  and  the 
dimmed  imprisoned  soul  a  higher  sympathy;  hence 
we  see  men  of  e\ery  clime  and  eulor  making  I'or 
themselves  o'oJs,  and  eontriviriLr  creeds  whieh  shall 
presently  deliver  them  from  their  dilenuua.  The 
civilizations  of  America,  unlike  well-rooted  saplings 
of  Egypt,  (jireece,  and  Rome,  were  sensitive-plants 
which  collapsed  upon  the  first  foreign  touch,  leaving 
only  tlie  blackness  of  darkness;  hence  it  was  the  wild 
tribes,  far  more  than  the  cultivated  nations,  that 
inline  need  the  character  of  subsequent  x\jnericau  so- 
cieties. 

In  lier  civil  and  religious  polities  Ameiica  was 
every  whit  as  consistent  as  Eui(»[>e.  Neither  was 
altogether  perfect  or  wise;  and  we  wonder  at  the 
blindness  and  stupidity  of  one  as  of  the  other. 
Although  we  could  catch  hut  a  glinn)se  of  the  Amer- 
icans before  they  vanished,  yet  we  might  see  that 
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intellect  was  not  stationary,  l)ut  grownng,  and  that 
society  was  instinct  with  intclliirt  nt  and  progressional 
activity.  In  their  reli^fions  the  Americans  paralleled 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Every  rclitjion  derives  its  form 
and  color  from  the  mind  of  the  worshippers,  so  that 
by  their  gods  we  may  know  them.  From  elevated 
natures  emanate  chaste  and  refined  conceptions  of 
the  deity;  from  ]>rutish  natures  coarse  C(^ncoptions. 
Christianity  is  the  highest  and  purest  of  all  religions; 
but  if  we  study  the  moral  precepts  of  the  foremost 
American  nations,  we  shall  see  lliat  in  many  i*cspects 
they  were  not  i'ar  behind,  and  were  indeed  in  some 
instances  in  advance  of  Christianity.  True,  the 
Aztecs  practised  human  sacrifice,  with  all  its  attend- 
ant horrors;  but  what  were  the  reliLcious  wars,  the 
expulsion  of  Jews,  the  slaughter  of  Inlidels,  the  Ijurn- 
ing  of  heretics,  but  human  sacrifice  {  Of  wars  for 
])urj)oses  of  proselyting,  and  of  tliat  most  iniquitous 
of  crimes,  persecution  for  opiiii(in's  sake,  we  hear 
little  in  the  New  World.  ^Toi-eovi-r,  wliile  Christians, 
with  their  Inrpiisitions  and  (difos  dc  fc,  taxed  to  the 
utmost  their  ingenuity  for  the  contrivance  of  the 
most  excruciating  engines  of  tortui-e,  and  with  the 
body  killed  likewise  the  soul,  or  doomed  it,  as  they 
dev^outly  believed,  to  eternal  agonies,  the  ^lexicans 
treated  their  victims  as  gods,  and  sent  them  ha])pily 
home,  though  in  truth  somewhat  before  their  natural 
time. 

There  was  little  in  the  social  or  j)olitical  systems 
of  Europe  of  which  the  counterpai-t  covdd  not  be 
found  in  America;  indeed,  the  economical,  social, 
and  political  condition  of  every  civilization  finds  its 
counterpart  in  every  other  civilization;  and  there 
were  institutions  then  existing  in  America  at 
whose  feet  Europe  might  have  sat  with  benefit. 
Among  the  wilder  tribes  we  find  prevalent  the 
patriarchal  state,  with  its  Imndreds  of  languages  and 
theologies;  a  slight  advance  from  which  are  those 
associations  of  famihes  banded  for  safety,  thus  pre- 
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sentin^  a  state  of  society  not  unlike  that  of  European 
feudalism.  Erom  this  point,  every  quality  and  grade 
of  government  presents  itself  until  full-blown  mon- 
anmj  is  attained,  where  a  sole  sovereign  becomes  an 
emperor  of  nations  with  a  state  and  severity  equal  to 
that  of  the  most  enlightened.  The  government  of  the 
Nahua  nations,  which  was  monai>^cal  and  nearly 
absolute,  denotes  no  small  progress  from  primordial 
patriarchy. 

Like  their  cousins  of  Spain  and  England,  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Mexico  had  their  elaborate  palaces,  with 
magnificent  surround! ii'^^^^,  their  country  residence  and 
their  huntincf-orrounds,  their  botanical  and  zooloi^ical 
gardens,  and  their  harems  filled  with  the  daughters 
of  nobles,  who  deemed  it  an  honor  to  sec  them  thus 
royally  (l(jiiled.  There  Avcre  aristocratic  and  knightly 
orders;  nobles,  plebeians,  and  slaves;  pontiffs  and 
})riL'st hoods;  land  tenures  and  taxation;  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  systems  of  education,  in  which  \  ir- 
tue  was  extolled  and  vice  denounced;  laws  and  law 
courts  of  various  grades,  and  councils  and  tril>unals 
of  various  kinds;  niilitarv  orders  with  drill,  engineer 
corps,  arms,  and  fortitieations;  comiiiercc,  caravans, 
markets,  merchants,  peddlers,  and  eonnnercial  fairs, 
with  a  credit  system,  and  express  and  postal  facil- 
ities. 

They  were  not  lacking  in  pleasurrs  and  amusements 
similar  to  those  of  the  Europeans,  sucli  as  leasts  with 
professional  jester,  music,  dancing;  and  after  dinner 
the  drama,  national  gan}es,  gynmastics,  and  gladiatorial 
combats.  They  were  not  without  their  intoxicating 
drink,  delighting  in  drunkenness  while  denouncing  it. 
Their  nudieal  iacultv  and  systems  of  surgery  they 
ha  I,  and  tlicir  l»urial-men;  al^o  tlieir  literati,  scholars, 
orators,  and  poets,  with  an  arithmetical  system,  a 
calendar,  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  hieroglyphic 
books,  chronological  records,  public  libraries,  and  na- 
tional arcliives. 

The  horoscope  of  iulants  was  cast;  the  cross  was 
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lifted  up;  incense  was  burned;  baptism  and  circum- 
cision were  practised.  Whence  arose  these  customs 
so  like  those  of  their  feUow-men  across  the  Atlantic, 
whom  they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of? 

The  conquerors  found  all  this  when  they  entered 
the  country.  They  examined  with  admiration  the 
manufactures  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  lead, 
wrought  to  exquisite  patterns  wiUi  surprising  skill. 
They  gazed  with  astonishment  on  huge  architectural 
piles,  on  monumental  remains  speaking  louder  than 
words;  on  temples,  causeways,  fountains,  aqueducts, 
and  light-houses,  surrounded  as  they  were  with  statues 
and  intricate  and  costly  stone  carvmgs.  They  found 
that  the  Americans  made  clotli,  paper,  pottery,  and 
dyes,  and  were  proficient  in  paintmg.  Their  mosaic 
feather-work  was  a  marvel 

There  are  many  points  of  interest,  well  worth 


to  mention.   The  interested  reader,  however,  will  find 

all  material  necessary  to  careful  comparison  in  my 
Nathr  Races  of  tJie  Pacific  States.  He  will  there 
find  described  conditions  of  society  analogous  to 
feudalism  and  chivalry;  he  will  find  municipal  gov- 
ernments, walled  towns,  and  standing  armies.  There 
were  legislative  assemblies  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cortes,  and  associations  not  unlike  that  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood.  To  say  that  trial  l)y  combat  some- 
times occurred  is  affirming  of  them  nothing  com- 
plimentary ;  but  upon  the  absence  of  the  Inquisition 
thev  were  to  bo  congratulated. 

Although  living  lives  of  easy  poverty, the  wild  tribes 
of  America  ever^'^vhere  ]>()sso8sed  donnant  wealth 
enough  to  tempt  the  cupidity  alike  of  the  tierce 
Spaniard,  the  blithe  Frenchman,  and  the  sombre 
EnL^lishman.  Under  a  l)urning  tropical  sun,  where 
neither  animal  food  nor  clothing  was  essential  to 
comfort,  the  land  yielded  gold,  while  in  hyi)erl)<)r<  an 
forests  where  no  pr<.'<^ious  metals  were  discovered, 
the  richest  peltries  abounded;  so  that  no  savage  in 


examination,  which 
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all  this  northern  continent  was  found  so  poor  that  grasp- 
ing civilization  could  find  nothing  of  which  to  rob  him. 

When  Europe  undertook  the  mastery  of  America, 
she  found  the  people,  as  a  rule,  ready  to  be  friendly. 
Some  at  first  were  startled  into  the  seizure  of  their 
arms,  the  first  impulse  of  the  wild  man  on  meeting 
anything  strange  being  to  defend  himself  But  their 
fears  were  easily  allayed,  their  confidenee  easily 
gained,  and  their  pledges  of  good  faith  were  usually 
to  be  depended  upon. 

The  variations  Ijotween  them  and  their  brethren 
across  the  Atlantic  were  loss  of  kind  than  of  quality. 
They  were  more  children  than  wild  beasts.  Phys- 
ically tliey  were  complete,  l)ut  mentally  they  were  not 
fully  dcvulo[)ed.  Their  minds  were  not  so  broad,  nor 
so  strong  or  sul^tle  as  those  of  white  men.  Their 
cunning  partook  more  of  bi'ute  instinct  than  of  civ- 
ilized artifice.  Tliure  was  mind-power  enough,  but  it 
lacked  shape  and  consistency.  They  were  naturally 
no  more  blood-tliirsty,  or  cruel,  or  superstitious  than 
tlicir  coiKiuerors,  but  their  cruelty  and  superstitions 
were  of  coarser,  cruder  foi'ms.  The  American  abo- 
riginal character  has  been  greatly  miscouis trued,  and 
is  to-day  but  imperfectly  understood. 

The  chief  difference,  or  cause  of  dilference,  between 
the  j)eople  of  Europe  and  the  more  lulvaneed  nations 
of  America,  it  seems  to  nu',  lay  in  the  ignorance  of 
some  few  things,  apparentl}^  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, vet  mi'jfhtv  enou<?h  to  revolutii)nize  Christen- 
dom;  such  as  the  use  of  iron,  gunpowder,  and  mov- 
able ty[)es.  The  absence  of  liorses,  and  other  of  the 
more  useful  domestic  animals,  was  also  a  disad- 
vantage. 

After  reading  of  the  Europeans  of  that  day  it  is 
irony  to  call  the  Americans  superstitious,  revengeful, 
treacherous,  cruel.  Where  was  it  possible  to  find 
men  more  superstitious  or  reveDgeful  than  the  very 
ministers  of  Christ  who  crossed  the  ocean  to  give  the 
heathen  eternal  life;  where  shall  we  find  greater 
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tmtchory  or  cruelty  tliuu  in  llieso  r.fiiied  and  en- 
lightened extenninators  of  the  Indians^ 

Cataloi^ue  cruuL'  and  j^lace  the  white  beside  the 
rod.  Seldom  was  tlu;  Indian  trcaclicrous  until  he 
had  been  deceived.  The  Indians  t-oriiired  their  pris- 
oners; so  did  the  white  men,  huntini^  them  with 
l)loodhounds,  enslaving  them,  branding  them  with  hot 
irons,  beating  and  roasting  them,  making  them  worl: 
in  the  mines  until  death  relieved  them  by  thousands, 
butchering  wives  and  children  because  the  husband 
and  iatlier  dared  strike  a  l)Iow  in  their  defence.  It  is 
well  to  call  them  ])rutal  in  warfare  when  the  white 
man  so  quickly  adopts  their  most  brutal  customs;  it 
is  well  to  call  them  beasts  of  prey,  when  the  white 
man  crosses  the  ocean  to  prey  upon  those  very  beasts 
which  he  pretends  to  slur. 

In  speaking  of  the  Indians,  it  has  ^Decome  the 
custom  wilfully  to  misapply  terms.  If  a  tribe  resist 
an  injury,  it  is  called  an  outbreak;  if  successful  in 
war,  it  is  a  massacre;  if  successful  m  single  combat,  it 
is  a  murder.  Thus  soldiers  speak  to  cover  the  dis- 
grace of  defeat,  and  thus  reports  are  made  by  men 
who  regard  not  decency  in  speaking  of  a  savage,  to 
say  nothing  of  feimess.  It  is  enough  that  we  have 
exterminated  this  people,  without  atteinpting  to  ma- 
lign them  and  exalt  our  own  baseness.  What  should 
we  do  were  a  foreign  power  to  come  in  ships  to  our 
shore  and  begin  to  slaughter  our  animals,  to  stake 
off  our  land  and  divide  it  among  themselves?  We 
should  drive  them  away  if  we  were  able;  but  if  wo 
found  them  the  stronger,  we  should  employ  every  art 
to  destroy  them,  and  in  so  doing  regard  ourselves  as 
patriots  performing  a  sacred  obligation.  This  is  the 
Indian's  crime;  and  in  so  doing  we  call  him  cunning, 
revengeful,  hateful,  diabolical.  But  the  white  man 
brings  him  blankets,  it  may  be  said,  brings  him  medi- 
cine, tells  him  of  the  true  God,  teaches  him  civiliza- 
tion. These  things  are  exactly  what  the  savage  does 
not  want,  and  what  he  is  much  better  off  without. 

Unv.  Cn.  Aac,  Vou  I,  » 
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The  white  man's  comforts  kill  him  almost  as  quickly 
as  do  his  cruelties;  and  the  teachings  of  Christ  s  min- 
isters are  abhorrent  when  coupled  with  the  examples 
of  lecherous  and  murderous  professors  of  Chris- 
tianify. 

These,  however,  were  by  no  means  all  that  white 
men  gave  the  Indian.  Wo  might  enumerate  alcohol, 
small-pox,  measles,  s}'philis,  and  a  dozen  other  dis- 
gusting adjuncts  of  civilization  of  which  the  savage 
before  knew  nothing.  Can  savagism  boast  greater 
achievements  ?  Wliite  men  have  killed  fifty  Indians 
where  Indians  have  killed  one  white  man,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that  nine  tenths  of  all  injuries  in- 
flicted ha\t'  heim  perpetrated  by  white  invaders. 
A  thousand  Indian  women  have  been  outraged  by 
men  whose  mothers  had  taught  tliem  the  Lord's 
prayer,  where  one  white  woman  ha»s  been  injured  by 
these  benighted  heathen.  At  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  America  I  would  rather  take  my  chances  as  a 
white  woman  among  savages,  than  as  an  Indian 
woman  among  white  people. 

Brethren  by  procreation,  hut  by  flestiny  foes, 
as  we  behold  them  there  the  so-called  Xew  and 
Old  tliiis  so  stranixelv  hrou-^ht  toiretlier,  naturally 
enoui^h  we  a^k  ourselves,  Wiience  came  the  one,  and 
whither  tends  the  other  ?  "Whence  came  thest^  dusky 
denizens  of  the  forest,  and  fur  how  many  thousands 
of  aijes  has  the  feeble  lii/ht  of  their  iiit^  lliu^cnee  struLf- 
gled  with  the  darkness,  dimly  HickerinLT,  now  gather- 
iuLT  strenLTtli,  now  fallini]:  back  into  dense  ohscuritv; 
how  lonixand  in  what  manner  has  the  divine  sitark  thus 
wrestled  with  its  environment  ?  And  whither  tends 
this  fierce  flame  of  human  advancement  wliieh  just 
now  bursts  its  ancient  boundaries,  sweeps  ai  i'oss  the 
Sea  of  Darkness,  absorbs  all  lesser  lights,  ainl  (Ia:dzles 
and  consumes  a  hemisphere  of  souls  ?  ^lore  espe- 
cially, when  we  look  back  to\\  ard  \\  hat  we  are  accus- 
tomeil  to  call  the  beginning,  and  mark  the  steady 
advance  of  knowled^^o,  the  ever-increasing  puw  ei  of 
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mind;  when  we  consiikr  the  pro  j^ross  of  even  tlu.'  last 
half-century,  and  listen  to  the  [nvsent  din  and  datti  r 
of  im[)rov('iiioiit,  do  wc  raise  our  eyes  to  the  I'uture 
and  ask,  Whither  tends  all  lliis  ^  Whitlier  tends 
with  so  rapidly  acceleratiri!^  swiftness  this  self-he^^et- 
tiniT  <^'f  enliij^litennient,  this  niassinir  of  human  ac- 
quireiucnts  ;  wliitlier  tends  this  perpetually  incn  as- 
iu!^  domination  of  the  intellectual  over  tlie  material  { 
Within  the  past  few  thousand  years,  which  are  but 
as  a  breath  in  the  whole  life  of  man,  wo  have  seen 
our  race  emerL^t;  from  the  wilderness,  separate  from 
tlie  eompaniousliip  of  Vv'ild  l)easts,  and  C()ali'se{>  into 
societies.  We  have  seen  nations  cease  soiiicv.  hat  their 
hereditary  growlinii^s,  and  brutal  blnod-sli  uldini^s, 
and  mingle  as  brethren;  wo  have  se^ii  wa\ y  strain 
supplant  the  tant^ded  wildwood,  _!]^ardr>ns  mati-rialize 
from  the  mirage,  and  magnilicent  cities  rise  out  of 
the  rocky  ground.  Thus  v/e  have  seen  the  whole 
eartli  placed  under  tribute,  and  this  mysterious  rea- 
soniuLT  intelliLTence  of  ours  elevatin-^  ilsclf  vet  more 
and  more  altove  the  instincts  of  the  brute,  and  assei-t- 
in'X  its  dominion  over  nature;  bcltin'T  the  earth  with 
an  impatient  energy,  v/hich  now  presses  outward 
from  everv  meridian,  widenin<jf  its  domrau  as  l)est  it 
mav  toward  the  north  and  toward  the  south,  ])uild- 
iiig  equatorial  tin  s  under  polar  ieebergs.  All  this 
and  more  from  the  p.'cords  of  our  race  wc  have  h^een 
acconqilished,  and  yet  do  see  it;  civilization  working 
itself  out  in  accordance  witli  the  eternal  purposes  of 
Onmipotence,  unfolding  under  man's  a'^n-ncy,  yet  in- 
dependent of  man's  will;  a  subvile,  extraneous,  uniiy- 
ing  energy,  stimulated  In'  a.;-  ncies  good  not  more 
than  by  agencies  evil,  y<  t  always  tending  in  its  re- 
sults to  good  ralher  than  to  evil;  an  iiilluence  beyond 
the  reach  or  co<xnizancG  of  man,  workini^  in  and  round 
persons  and  societies,  turning  and  overturning,  now 
clouding  the  sky  with  blackness  and  di'oi>ping  dis- 
order on  lloundering  humanity,  but  only  to  be 
followed  by  a  yet  more  fertilizing  sunshine;  laying 
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waste  and  bnilding  up,  l)uilding  n])  hy  laying  waste, 
civilizing  as  well  by  war  and  avarice  as  by  good-v/ili 
and  sweet  charity,  civilizing  as  surely,  if  not  as  rap- 
idly, with  the  world  ol'  humanity  s1rugL,ding  atxaintit 
it,  a:;  with  the  same  human  world  laboring  for  it. 

Slov>'ly  rattles  along  the  dim  prescnit,  well-nigh 
Inri'ied  in  its  ov/n  du:^t;  it  is  only  tlic  past  that  is  weil- 
duiiuod  and  clcai*  to  history. 

SuMaCAKT  or  GEonRAriiir.vL  Knowledgk  and  Distovekt  vbom  thb 

KaIUJEST  liECOBDS  TO  THE  YeAK  li>40. 

Before  entering  upon  the  nanation  of  evente  oooipoBuig  this  hiatcny,  it 

sccm'j  to  mc  important,  in  onlcr  as  well  properly  to  apprct  i  itc  the  forc^'ning 
lutroiluction  as  to  LMin  from  succctilin 7  chapters  pomctlimi^  more  than 
gratified  curiosity,  that  an  exposition  vi  ilaily  Voyages  should  bo  given, — 
aoting  poweifally  as  thoy  did  on  erolviog  thought  and  material  develop- 
meat*  giving  broulth  and  vigor  to  intdlect^  enthosiaain  to  enterprise,  ami  in 
elevating  and  stimulating  tliat  commercial  spirit  which  was  eventually  to 
depose;  hin-^s,  exalt  the  people,  strip  from  science  its  superstitions,  from  re- 
ligion its  cabalistic  forms,  and  by  its  associations,  its  negotiations,  its  advcn> 
tnrons  daring,  its  wai-s,  its  alliances,  and  its  buimuuzing  polities,  to  break 
the  Ijarriers  of  ancient  enmily  and  bring  together  in  ooaumn  brotheriuiod 
Oil  the  nation.-?  of  the  earth. 

Tlicruforo,  I  now  propose  to  give  a  chronolo;j:ical  statement  of  every  au- 
thentic voyage  of  diw-overy  made  beyond  tho  Mediterranean  prior  to  l.l-lO, 
while  doabtfnl  and  disputed  voyages  wiU  be  diaenseed  aeoordlng  to  their 
relative  importance.  I  shall  notice,  moreover,  such  books  and  charts  re- 
lating to  America  as  were  produced  during  this  jxiriod,  -xvith  ffto-similes  of  the 
more  impijrtrint  maps,  to  illustrate,  at  difu-rent  dates,  the  pmgrcss  of  discovery. 
It  is  my  purpoao,  so  far  as  possible,  iu  the  very  limited  space  ;  ^lov  oti^  to  state 
fairly  the  eonelnsions  of  the  best  writers  on  every  important  i«  a:. 

One  word  as  to  (lie  autit";  consulU-d  in  the  preparation  of  this  Ruin- 
mary.    Of  books  rclaliug  to  ^Vmcrica,  published  prior  to  there  are 

in  all  abont  sixty-five;  only  twenty-five,  however,  contain  original  informa- 
tioo;  twenty-three  are  goncnd  cosmographical  works  with  brief  sections  on 
America  compiled  from  the  ori_'iii;d  twcnty-fivo;  wliilc  seventeen  merely 
mention  the  New  'W'nrhl  or  its  discoveries,  and  are  therefore  of  no  value  in 
this  connection.  Of  the  forty-eight  containing  matter  more  or  less  impor- 
tant, there  are  over  two  hundred  editions,  the  earliest  of  which  only,  in  most 
instances,  will  bo  mentioned,  and  that  witlioiit  extensive  bibliographical 
notes.  These  bookn  nnd  eliarts  I  notice  in  chronological  ordw  onder  dates 
of  their  sueecr-pive  a]>Tie:.!;incc. 

Tiio  sul  ji  t  (if  l^u^y  Voyages  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  thoroughly 
discussed  1}  ..l>le  modem  writers  that  it  is  nnnccessaiy,  and  indeed  im* 
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practicable  in  so  condensed  an  c&say,  to  refer  to  ancient  authorities  ulono. 
and  prove  eyerytkiag  Irom  the  boginmng.  I  shall  tliereforc,  besides  the 
Spanish  htstorians  Ptoter  l&rtyr,  Oviedo,  Las  Gaaas,  Gomara,  Herrera,  and 

the  standard  collections  of  Ramusio,  Gr\  m'eus,  Purchas,  and  Hokluyt,  freely 
use  the  works  cf  later  Avrit<TH  afconlin,'  to  their  relative  uortli.  And  of 
thetic  last  meutioued  I  cpitonii/o  the  luliowiug.  I/istoi  iu  ilcl  S ucro- M umlo, 
encribiala  D,  Juan  BuuU  Mui'wz,  torn,  i.-— all  ever  publibhcd— iJ/i  Miulrid, 
1703,  contains  a  clear  weU-written  prohf/Ot  or  essay,  on  the  first  three  voyages 
vi  Columbus  with  minor  mention  of  contemporary  discovorios.  An  account 
Li  iiho  given  of  tiic  author'^  hihor.^  ia  Ix^^inruug  the  lar'_,e  and  invahuili'c 
c  jl'ection  «  f  documents  completed  and  published  l)y  Martin  Fenian<le/  di^ 
Xavarrcte,  Colcccioa  de  hs  \"ta>jci  y  Dt-icuhrimitnlai  que  hidfron  jtof  nut/-  /os 
U*panote§  dwlejiuet  dtl  »itflo  XK.,  5  vols.  4to,  Madrid,  1825-37.  This 
ooUeetion  of  Nararrete's  ia  mthoiat  donbt  the  mo^t  valuable  work  on 
the  subject  of  early  American  voyages,  and  the  foujiduticn  of  all  that 
followed;  cont^iining  lus  it  iloe^  the  <^ri  .iiial  Spanirili,  L^itin,  and  Portujnie-e 
tcxta  of  tho  more  important  Spaniab  and  Portuguciio  expeditious  fi'om 
1303  to  1540  — ^the  Latin  and  Portuguese  dono  into  Spanish — together  with 
over  five  hundred  «wiginal  documents  from  the  Spanish  archives,  with  ex« 
tensive  and  generally  imiMirtial  notes  by  the  editor.  For  a  biograpliical 
sketch  of  tlii3  author  sec  <:haptor  iii.  of  thi.s  volume.  AVa  liington  Irving' *3 
Lij'ti  and  Voyaijt'H  fj  thr'mioplicr  C'oiumUua  and  hU  (.'ontpnniona,  publi^licd  in 
London,  1828-81  (edition  used,  that  of  New  York,  18(K>,  3  vols.),  is  an  able 
and  elegant  abridged  tranaJation  of  Navorrcto,  and  of  La  JJi^oria  de  el 
Ahniianle  D.  ChristovolCohn,  by  bis  sou  Fermndo  Colon,  in  JSm  rin,  IlitlorU 
vdore.i  Pfimilivot,  torn,  i.,  Madrid,  174;).  Alexander  vnn  Humboldt'H  Ex- 
amen  critique  de  ChUtoire  dt  la  O'coi/ntjdiitt  du  nouctau  condnnit,  d  dc^t  pfo-jnn 
de  VaMromomk  naulique  avx  XSimc  et  IGime  Siic!eitt  5  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1836-0, 
is  a  most  exhanative  digest  of  materials  fumlBhod  by  Xavarroto  and  the  older 
historians,  illustrated  with  tho  results  of  tho  author's  perBonal  iuve.'ttigations. 
The  work  cmlu-icca  two  treatises;  first,  t!ic  eaijses  which  Vil  to  tho  discov- 
ery of  .ibnericu ;  f-econd,  facta  relating  to  Cohimbua  and  Vespucci,  with  tho 
dates  of  geographic  discoveries.  Humboldt's  Ahhaudluiin  iif*fr  die  ultesten 
KarUnt  printed  as  an  introduction  to  Ohillany,  Oe'^Meltte  den  Sce/ahr<r»  IiUl*T 
Martin  Behaim,  Nuremberg,  18^,  of  which  I  have  only  a  manuscript  English 
tnmslution,  i  i  an  essay  as  well  on  tlic  naming  of  America  jut  on  o.nrly  mapa. 
Another  important  treatise  'n  that  of  J.  G.  Kohl,  Die  f-i  hl  I'l/cstfn  d'tm  rid. 
Karlen  von  America,  Weimar,  lS<iO,  of  nearly  two  liundrcil  largo  folio  pages 
on  the  earliest  manuscript  and  printed  maps,  two  of  tho  former,  dated  1527 
and  1520,  ocoomponyin:^  i'l  '  v.cil;,  r(  ].r  .duced  iu  chromo-lithographic  fac- 
simile. The  same  author  l.u  >  pnxlucctl  otlier  works  on  tlie  t  uliject,  the  moat 
important  IkmulJ  .1  111*1  >rii  "/  tit  -  l>t.i  -<>r ni  of  the  L'att  (  Vf  -f'  <>f'  Xort/i  Auier- 
ten,  published  in  Collections  oj  the  Maine  Ilittorical  Soci>t>f,  '2d  scries,  vol.  i., 
Portland,  1800.  This  contains  reduced  copies  of  twenty-three  early  maps, 
and  ia  periiapa  tiio  most  oomplcto  work  existing,  so  far  as  tho  northern  coasts 
arc  concerned,  giving  comparatively  little  attention  to  more  southern  vny. 
a;,'!' <.     KiinMin  iiiii,   />ie  Entderl-utrj  A  meril.-'i.-i,  Munich,  i.s  a  careful 

compilation  of  ninety -six  imperial  tpiai'to  pages,  wiih  copious  notes  and  refer- 
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dices,  written  to  at  oompany  a  collection  of  thirteen  large  chromo-litliographic 
reproductions  of  manuscript  inaps  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Munich,  and  generally  known  as  the  Munich  Atta$.  Hcrr  Kunstmanu  treats 
chiefly  of  the  Atlaatio  ishnda,  with  spedal  referenoo  to  the  connection  be* 
tween  the  diacovcries  of  Spaniards  and  Xorthmen.  M<ijor\-<  L!/e  of  Prinre 
Ileunj  of  Portit'i<d,  I>:)ndon,  1SC8,  is  the  Vicst  authority  fnr  I'ortTiirncsc  voy- 
ages as  well  as  for  the  revival  of  maritime  enterprise  in  tlie  tiftccath  century. 
SUwm^  Hi'4'irical  awl  Geoijraplucal  Notfn  on  the  Earli^H  Dueoveries  inAmer* 
ira,  IjfSS-lSSOt  New  Eaven,  1860,  ynm  writtoi  originally  aa  an  introdaotiao 
to  a  book  by  the  author*B  brother  on  his  proposed  intt  roccanic  oommnnioation 
ria  Tehuantepec.  It  is  a  concise  Btatemcnt  of  the  whulc  matter,  presenting 
some  of  its  phases  in  a  practically  new  light.  Varii/to'jfti,  Le  Prentifr 
Voyaije  de  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Vienna,  18G9,  must  nut  bo  omitted  as  the  chief 
anpport  of  a  theiny  on  VeBpuoci'a  vcqragea  which  nearly  conoema  the  fint 
discover}'  of  our  Pacific  States  territory  i)roper.  llafn,  AiitlquitattJi  Ameri- 
cann,  Jlafnia*,  1S37,  is  tlu'  source  of  nearly  all  our  knowknlge  of  the  discov- 
eries of  the  Northmen  iu  America  in  the  tenth  and  fuIIowitiL'  n  nturics;  and 
Dc  Costa,  The  Prt-CoUimitinn  J)i>ycovery  (if'  America,  /xlkuiy,  IfciGti,  presents 
an  English  tmulaticMi  of  the  aame  Icelandic  mMQoa  in  whidi  the  enterprises 
of  the  Northmen  are  Teooxded.  The  Carioyrq/ia  JHexkana  of  Orosoo  y  Berra, 
published  by  the  Mexican  Ocographical  Society,  contains,  as  its  title  indi- 
cates, a  mention  of  t  ai  ly  maps  iu  chronologic  onU  r:  and  the  M'tjxi'n'd  CoUn..- 
biana  of  Urricocchea,  London,  ISfiO,  is  another  important  coutributiuu  of 
aimilar  natnre.  There  should  be  mentioiied  the  excellent  review  given  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dryan(»  liktory  qf  tht  Cniled  Statett  which  has  appeared 
since  this  Summary  was  written ;  and  I  niight  present  quite  a  list  of  papers 
lead  before  thu  vai  i.tu  t  learac  1  socirUr;  oi  Kum,  u  ami  America  on  diUcrt  ut 
topicd  connected  uitli  ihis  subject  iu  iale  years,  none  of  Uiem  i  believe 
materially  affecting  my  cooclusioos. 

Tuo  above  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  works  devoted  wholly  or  in  part 
to  the  .subject,  but  they  arc  believed  to  contain  all  the  material  oeoeasaiy  for 
even  a  more  detailed  statement  than  my  purpose  demands. 

Of  the  voyages  of  the  ancients,  properly  ao  called,  that  is*  of  such  as  pre* 
ceded  the  fUl  of  the  Bonian«Kmpire  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  I  shall 

here  i^ay  littl*-.  These  mai-itimc  expeditions,  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
tlie  MediteiTaneaii,  thou  'li  extending  for  some  distance  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Indian  and  AtUutiu  oceans,  with  occasional  voyages  designedly  or  accident- 
ally prolonged  to  more  distant  islands,  and  it  may  be  coktineinte,  come  domi 
to  na  through  antiquo  histories,  cobmographies,  and  poems,  ao  mixed  with 
vague  hypothetical  and  mythological  conceptions,  that  the  mottaearching  in- 
vestigation is  often  itiiable  to  separate  fact  fmin  fable  There  are  multitudes 
of  classic  and  medi.eval  legends  adopted  ljy  TiiSiio,  Pulci,  and  other  Italian 
poets,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  mal;es  the  Greek  wanderer  Ulysses 
the  pioneer  of  western  adventure,  which  in  a  sober  treatise  an  acaroely 
worthy  of  incatiou.  Turniu  :  (<»  the  d;nvn  his  vo  a  r.s  poop,  this  son  of 
Laerte  .  it  saiil,  jias  ed  Giluiillar,  the  iMiuntl  onlained  1y  llereulesnot  to 
Ik;  ovvrstepiK-d  by  man,  aud,  as  Dautc  tells  us,  sailed  for  the  Happy  Idea  of 
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the  viikMiiiu  Atlantic,  vimstnuned  Ij  aaii«  or  father,  or  evoi  Peadope's 

erer-wcaving  wcl)  of  love. 

A  little  joiiin<  y  w.is  a  wonderful  exploit  before  the  time  of  (  'in  i  t  — in- 
stance tlie  inunorul  fume  achieved  by  Hauno,  the  Corthuj^imuu,  iu  \  tsiiing 
the  weit  ooMt  of  Africa,  b.  a  070;  by  Herodotns,  in  making  tiie  exonnioD 
of  Egypt  and  India,  b.  a  464^450;  by  Pytheas.  in  his  voyage  to  the  firitiah 
Isk'.s,  n.  r.  3t0;  by  Xcarchua,  in  Je^iconding  the  Indus,  B.  c.  326;  by  Eudoxtia, 
in  his  attompt  to  sail  round  Africa,  i;.  c.  130;  Ity  Ccosar,  in  lunltTtaking  tho 
conquest  of  Gaul,  fi.  c.  58;  by  Strubo,  La  peuctratiujj  Asia  some  thiity  or  forty 
yean  later.  After  the  Christian  era  Pansanias,  a  Roman,  in  175  vxote  a 
gniiie4»ok  of  Greece;  Va  Hian,  a  Chinese  monk,  vent  westward  into  India 
in  tho  year  400  or  thereabout;  Cnstn.i  i  Indicopleustes  travoUed  in  India  a 
century  and  a  half  later  and  wrote  a  lKX)k  to  prove  the  world  8'juare,  and 
the  universe  an  oblong  cutler;  Arculpho  wrote  of  the  Iloly  Laud  about  650; 
an  Kngliahmnn,  Wiilibald,  made  the  tonr  of  southern  Europe  and  Fslestine, 
setting  oat  from  Sonthampton  in  721;  in  851  went  Soliman  from  Persia  to 
the  China  sea.    So  it  has  been  said. 

Indeed,  the  M'ritinga  of  Herodotus  indicate  that,  over  two  thousand  years 
before  Dias  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  a  licet  of 
Phoenician  ships  sent  by  nMimoh  Kecho  down  the  Bed  Sea  witii  orders  to 
retain  to  "Egypt  by  way  of  the  PilUrs  of  Heicales.  A  Persian,  Sataspee, 
endeavored  to  accomplitih  the  voyage  from  the  other  direction,  but  failed. 
Pla*//a  i.?land  of  Atlanti;',  founded  by  the  god  Neptune,  was  of  great  size, 
**  larger  than  Asia  and  Libya  together,  and  wua  situated  over  against  the 
steaits  now  called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."  The  climate  and  soil  were  so 
good  that  fruits  ripened  twice  every  jrear.  There  were  metab,  with  ele^iants 
and  <>']>>":  animals  in  abundance.  Upon  a  mountain  was  a  beautiful  city 
with  -did  and  ivory  pa! aee.;,  lia\  ing  gardens  and  Btatuc8.  Unfortunat<'ly  in 
time  the  sea  swallowed  up  UiLs  inland,  so  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
America. 

So  far  as  these  voyages  and  strange  tales  concern  the  possible  knowledge 

of  Ameri  I  liy  t!ii  an  ients,  I  have  already  disc U3.4ed  them  in  Volome  V .  of 
my  A'fi//iy  Jinn  ^  of  lUc  i^k.-'.u,-  Sf  On  aii.  iciit  voyages  and  cosmography 
see  also  Humboldt,  Extim.  (  rii.,  torn.  i.  pp.  I  J  .-  JUO. 

It  is  the  results  of  ancient  voyages,  the  point  of  geographical  knowledge 
attained  by  ancient  civilization  in  its  most  advanced  stage  and  1^  it  be- 
queathed to  the  Dark  Age,  and  not  tlie  voyages  thenwelvcs,  with  which  we 
have  to  do  at  present.  Tins  knowledge  i.s  found  for  the  ino^t  part  endjixlied 
in  the  system  of  I'to'emy,  tho  Alexandrian  geograi)lier  of  the  .second  century, 
whose  works  became  the  standard  text-books,  and  holding  their  prominence 
for  foarteen  hnndrod  years  were  not  soperseded  as  late  as  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  were  republished  from  time  to  time,  with  additions,  setting  forth 
the  rcsult.s  of  new  di.scovcries.  1ti  this  manner  twenty*onc  editions  appeared 
during  tlic  lirst  half  of  that  century.  Nni-  was  even  Ptolemy  thf  ()ri::inator 
of  this  prolonged  system.  One  hundred  and  hliy  years  Ijcfore  him  was 
the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  who  gave  descriptions  of  countries  and  f>eoples, 
Gxing  his  localities  nsually  by  itinerary  distances;  and  to  this  work  of 
Strabo'o,  Ptolemy  added  a  centaiy  and  a  half  of  progress,  and  determined 
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his  localitie  i  hy  astronomical  ob;>crvali<>n.  I'lic  v.'ork  of  Pomponius  Mi  !a, 
tlic  lioman  geographer  who  wrote  probably  Buincwhat  later  than  Strabo,  ia 
regarded  aa  no  impnyvemeiit  <m  that  oi  bis  predecesaor. 

Ptolemy's  World  wu  i  lu  irly  all  i!i  the  north  temporato  aone,  cmbraclug 
alx)ut  fifty  degrees  of  latitude  ami  one  hundred  an<l  t\v(nity  of  longitude. 
Til'"  Fortunate  IsIcm,  now  called  the  Canaries,  v,  i  i  c  kii(>-,\  n  to  I'toh  iny,  aud 
by  hini  used  aa  a  wcatcru  limit  or  lirst  mcriduui.  Una,  aud  ai»  a  uueleuii  of 
poetio  mytliB,  Mem  to  hare  been  their  only  ue;  as  Mufioi  aayay  BiA  del 
Kuevo  Mmdo,  p.  83:  "Fueca  de  este  uao  apcnaa  aprovocharon  aino  paca 
intrctcnir  ocioaas  iinaginaeiones  con  f.ibulas  de  poctas."  Tlic  eastern  limit 
wa-s  vaguely  located  in  the  region  lH,'y<>nd  the  Gan-ii  :  actually  in  about  lOD" 
cast  longitude.  On  tho  aouth  were  included  thu  Aii  icaa  coastd  of  the  Medi- 
terraiieaa  and  Red  Sea,  with  tho  aoatbera  ooaata  of  Arabia  and  India 
proper— 4ho  term  India  being  then  applied  indefinitely  to  all  eaatem  landa, 
including  oven  parts  of  Africa  — tlius  fixing  the  southern  bound  at  about  30* 
north  latitudf  in  the  west,  and  lU  in  the  east.  Xorthward  the  limit  may  Ijc 
placed  a  little  above  00  ,  within  which  falls  tiic  southern  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian pentttsnla,  then  supposed  to  be  an  island,  and  also  the  island  of  Tfanle, 
the  location  of  wMeh  is  disputed,  some  daiming  it  to  bnve  been  loeland, 
others  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  others  the  Shetland  Islands.  But  Ptolemy's 
latitudes  were  all  some  ten  degrees  too  far  north,  while  in  lii;^  longitude  ^  he 
went  still  fui'ther  astray;  since,  reckoning  from  the  Canaries  as  hi-s  iii-st 
meridian,  be  made  his  last  meridian  ISO",  when  it  shotdd  have  been  120%  aud 
thus  by  narrowing  half  the  dreumferonce  of  the  globe  some  sixty  degrees  he 
made  the  world  nearly  one  tliird  less  than  it  really  is.  Atithorities  di£er, 
however,  as  to  what  •wcro  Piolemy'-s  ideas.  But  moic  of  this  hereafter.  On 
the  opposite  page  is  a  map  in  which  tho  world  us  known  in  these  times  is  left 
white,  the  shaded  portions  being  tho  rsBolt  of  enbaequent  disooveriss  down 
to  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry.  A  map  <A  Ptolemy's  World,  re- 
daoed  to  its  true  proportion?,  may  be  seen  in  (In.tfUn,  ncrherclicjt  tur  la 
gio;irii/Jiif  •';!.^f  'in'itiiiiii'  't  jt>.-ii'ii"  ihii  atn-icn-i,  Um\.  iv.,  Paris,  IS].'?. 

Within  these  limits,  then,  geographical  know  ledge  was  eoutincd  at  the  cud 
of  the  fourth  century;  limits  not  sharply  defined,  hat  indefinite  and  waver- 
ing according  to  ages,  to  tho  directions  of  conquest,  and  to  distances  from 
MediteiTancan  centres.  Beyond  these  limits  was  a  realm  of  darkness  peopled 
by  strange  beings,  creatures  of  poetic  fancy  or  monkish  superstition.  Just 
as  the  wonder- laud  of  Homer  to  contcnqtoraneouj  eastern  Greeks,  M^as  Italy, 
with  its  strange  waters  inhabited  by  very  strange  beasts,  and  Sicily,  and 
neighboring  isles,  where  wero  tho  Satjrrs,  and  the  gigantio  one*eyed  (^ydops 
eating  milk  and  mutton  and  men,  so  to  later  teachers  were  the  strange  seas 
beyond.  On  the  north  wa.'<  nn  impenetrable  region  of  eternal  ice;  on  tlic 
south,  an  equatorial  zone  of  burniug  heat;  a  banier  of  frost  on  llie  one  i-ido 
ami  of  (ire  on  the  other,  both  equally  uninhabitable  to  tho  European  inan, 
and  cutting  off  all  commnnication  with  possible  habitable  lands  elsewhere. 
Tho  burning  zone,  Imwcvcr,  .sccni  j  to  have  In-i  n  a  jmpul  ir  i<I<  a,  ratlu  r  tlion  a 
p:>tt  of  .-^y  tern  tauglit  liy  I'toliiuy,  v»uo,  imlccd,  lu  l<l  that  Africa  ex- 
teniK  <l  .soiit!i-c,i  ;t  and  north-east  toward  the  caistcrn  {xirt.s  of  Asia,  making  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  an  inuuen.>e  gulf  not  connected  with  the  Atlantic  on  the 
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west.  Strabo  and  other  geographers  who  preceded  Ptolemy  gave  .Vfrica 
approximately  its  correct  shape;  traditions  of  its  t  ircuiiinavi^ation  even  were 
kept  alive,  iu  spite  of  Ptolemy  's  theory,  iollueuciu^  gcogrupLiu  thought  not 
a  little  during  the  fifteenth  oentuiy.  Irving  is  of  opimon,  Columbus^  vol. 
iiL  p.  440,  that  modem  authors  consider  the  knowledge  of  the  udents  con- 
ceming  ^Vfrica  much  lcs3  extensive  than  haa  been  generally  sopposcd;  but 
Major,  Prill -e  llmrii,  p.  89cttiO  i.,  luct  jits  a  circnnnavij^atiuu  of  .Vfrica  in 
the  seventh  century  i;.  c,  and  also  lluuiiu'a  voyage  far  down  ihc  .cVfricaa 
coast,  placiqg  tlM  drte  d  the  latter  570  B.  a  Among  t  he  philosophers  of 
veeteni  Europe  no  definite  hypotheses  appear  to  have  been  advanced  os  to 
the  extent  of  land  Ijcyond  the  known  region;  as  to  tlio  idea^  of  t!ie  Araba 
and  Tiuddhi^t  priests  concerning  the  matter  it  ii  dilliciilt  to  «k  tcna!nc.  Sec 
Kohi'-i  J/ml.  JjUcov.,  p.  140;  JJra^Kr'tt  InU  lUctual  Dt  velopineid,  p.  -lol.  New 
York,  1872.  Beyond  the  Fortmiate  Isles  to  tho  west  stretched  ft  Mart 
Tendromm^  m  Sea  of  Darkness,  as  early  writers  express  it,  separating  the 
known  western  coast  from  the  far  unkno^^m  cast.  In  this  dark  sea  tradition 
planted  iilamls  at  various  pjLnts,  reiterating  tho  fact  of  their  existence  ;;o 
ofteu  that  uamea  aud  locatioud  were  iinally  given  them  on  maps,  though  the 
islands  thcmsdvea  have  nev«r  yet  been  foond.  Except  tbase  fsboloiis 
islands,  there  was  little  thought  of  land  between  the  coasts  of  Enrqpe  and 
Asia.  Compare  maps  in  this  volume;  aUo  Hconjr  liatKrofCH  UUtaryof  the. 
Vn'tt-d  S'ain,  vol.  i.  p.  G,  IkKiton,  1870;  If  Ata'nae^mNouDtUet  AtMaltMiU* 
VoifUffiSf  1S40,  torn.  cv.  p.  t2'J3;  tom.  cvi.  p.  47. 

To  sum  up  tho  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  we  have  first,  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth  snmused,  although  its  size  was  vaguely  conceived  and 
underrated;  aecondly,  the  positive  knowledge  of  Europeans  limited  to  the 
unshaded  portioa  of  the  map  on  pajo  73;  thirdly,  <livcr3  theories  respecting 
tho  coufonuatiou  of  aouthem  Africa;  fourthly,  a  m'trc  occmum  stretching 
westward  to  the  unknown  Aiiiatic  shore,  with  hypothetical  blands  interven- 
ing, and  exproBaed  opinions  that  this  sea  was  navigable,  and  that  possibly 
India  might  be  reached  by  trailing  westward.  These  idcus,  vaguo  as  they 
seen),  v.Trc  held  only  by  the  Icained  few;  the  v.orld  of  tho  ignorant  readied 
scarcLly  Ir  yond  tlie  horizon  of  their  actual  t  xpcnciu  t-.  Xot  r.iuil  lon;^  .ifiLr 
itjucui.)  circiiiuuavigation,  iii  tlie  tiixtecuth  century,  was  tiie  popularmiad 
able  to  grasp  the  idea  of  tiie  earth's  sphericity. 

Wo  come  now  to  mcdix'val  time*,  when  from  tho  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury tho  cosmographical  as  v.  ell  as  all  other  knowledge  of  tho  ancients  lay 
well-nigh  dormant;  to  the  people  a  land  <rf  darkness  as  well  as  a  sea,  thougj 
in  somo  few  colleges  and  convents  these  things  were  thought  of.  **  Oes  tcni- 
bres,**8ays  HumboM;,  I.'x'tnu  Crit.,  tom.  i.  p.  59,  "  h  etendaient  sans  donte 
SUr  les  masses;  muhi,  dam  les  cnuvcn  i  ct  Ics  colK  uc^  (jnclquca  individus  con- 
flCrvaicnt  lc3  traditions  do  raiitiiiuite."  Upon  tiii.i  worltl  of  darkness  li^ht 
first  broke  from  the  far  north,  the  voyages  of  the  .Sc-xiiidinaviano  li-om  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries  being  tho  aurom  bortalU  of  maritimo  discov* 
ccy.  These  Nortlimcn,  as  in  their  cxixiditions  Danes,  Norw^^ians.  and 
Swede*  were  inilise.-iminately  tailed,  by  their  v.arlikc  propennitiej  nuMle 
theni^-lvcj  known  and  feared  along  tho  shores  of  Europe  at  on  early  date; 
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Tnit  their  wcstom  discoveries  were  knomi  only  to  themselvt  s;  at  all  events,  no 
trace  of  distant  voyages  to  the  west  are  found  in  the  iT-i  ords  of  thi  ir  nei;'';- 
bora.  It  id  only  ijuitu  recently  that  the  sagas  of  the  Xortliiiicu  were  brought 
to  the  lifetttitioii  of  Enropeaa  aoholan;  and  whsa  the  Daniah  IwBhop, 
MQller,  published  hia  bibliography  of  the  aagas,  3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1817* 
1820,  these  narratives  were  held  to  Ix^  more  fiction  than  fact,  lv.  cn  so  late  a 
writer  :i3  George  Bancroft,  nistortf  cf  (he  Unite  I  S(o(cj<,  vol.  i.  pp.  a,  C,  say? 
that  the  story  of  colonization  by  the  Northmen  "  reats  on  narratives,  mytho- 
logical in  fbnn,  and  obacnra  in  BManing;  aadeat,  yetnotoQntflnpoeary,"and 
that  **  no  clear  hiatorio  evidence  eitabUahea  the  natozal  profaaibility  that  they 
accomplished  the  passage."  Irving,  Calumhun,  vol.  iii.  pp.  432-.J,  con  iders 
the  matter  "still  to  Ih-  wi-nppcd  in  much  doubt  and  <)b»i?urity."  Both  of  thc^e 
aathors,  however,  seem  to  have  ooasiilcruU  onl}'  the  cvidcnoc  preeented  by 
Malte-Bnin  and  Focator.  Since  their  time  proofs  beyond  queation  have 
eatabliahed  the  aathenticity  of  theae  voyagea  of  the  Northmen.  The  aagaa 
on  American  di:  covcrici  are  preserved  in  th<  .ir<  Iiivea  at  CfJiienliagen,  with  a 
collection  of  other  iiistoric^il  data,  rcachiiig  down  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  date  of  their  completion.  It  is  true  that  they  deal  somewliat  in  the 
marvellona-^thoy  would  not  be  aathentio  ebe,  written  at  that  time— bat 
they  contain  tales  no  more  wonderful  or  monatrona  than  the  writings  of  more 
aouthem  nations.  See  an  account  of  the  Copenhagen  d(x:ument3  and  the 
examination  of  their  authenticity  in  Df  ( '(>../ I's  Pr<  -t  'nhimhinn  ftUror.  Am., 
pp.  i-bc.  TSvo  nearly  contemporary  eccleaiaatical  histories — thai,  of  Adam  of 
Bremen,  1073,  and  Ordericua  Vitalis,  about  1 100 — describe  briefly  the  western 
lands  of  the  Northmen.  Farther  reference,  KunnttnoHH^  Entdeckung  Am.,  p. 
32;  Sqfn,  AnOquUaiu  Am,,  p.  337;  KohP§Hitt,  D'mnn.,  p.  78. 

Va^ic  notions  were  not  wanting  of  coniniuniration  with  Americ:i  liefore 
the  time  of  the  Northmen,  but  these,  whatever  they  were,  arc  now  to  pure 
speeolation  and  may  be  omitted  hero,  nwsing  over  a  general  movement  by 
which  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  Northmen  appear  to  havo 
broken  through  their  fonncr  bounds,  and  to  have  extended  their  plundering 
raidd  in  all  directions,  takinc^  possession  of  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  islands 
and  even  of  the  north  of  BriUiiu,  we  come  to  ihu  iirsb  deuuite  adventure 
westward. 

[a.  d.  d6(M.]  Two  bold  men,  Naddod  and  Chtfdar,  in  one  of  their  coast- 
island  cruises,  were  driven  from  their  course  to  t'l  i.  rth-west  and  discovered 
Iceland,  called  by  one  Snowland,  and  by  t!ie  oLlier  Ganlar  I.sland.  ICohl, 
Hist,  l/ietcov.f  p.  CI,  dates  both  voyages  600;  Forstcr  gives  8G1  to  Naddod's; 
other  authors  plaoe  tho  former  in  tiie  year  8G0,  and  the  latter  in  8G4. 

[874.]  Ingolf  made  a  settlement  in  Iceland  at  a  point  atill  called  by  hii 
name.  Other  immigr.;nt.i  followed,  and  a  Ilourishing  col<jny  wa.s  founded. 
The  Northmen  fot:nd  (  U  the  is^land  Irish  prie-^ts,  who  had  come  therc  at 
time  not  dclinitcly  kuonii,  but  who  iimucdiatcly  aljandoncd  the  countrj'  1  > 
tho  new  settlers.  Within  twenty  years  thereafter  Iceland  was  fairly  well 
inhabited.  De  Costa,  PrfCobmbian  Diacov,  Am.,  pp.  xxii-iv.,  makes  tLo 
date  A.  1'.  87<'». 

laiQ.}  One  Qunnbjfim,  an  Icelandic  colonist,  is  reported  to  have  seen  ao< 
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cidenta-Uy,  from  a  distance,  tho  cooat  of  Greenland.  Ivuhl  dates  tlu3  voyage 
877. 

[982-0.]  Krio  the  Bed,  buuahed  from  loelaiid  for  mordor  in  882,  aailod 
west,  found  land,  remained  there  three  years,  and  returned,  naming  the 
countrj"  (Irfcn'and  to  attract  settlers.  In  VSo,  or  OS^i,  he  sailed  again  with  a 
larger  force,  this  time  founding  a  fiettlement  to  which  other  adventurers  re- 
wnted.  Of  the  finis  voyage  ivolil  nuikei  no  nwition. 

[063.]  One  of  tiie  aagaa  coDtains  »  report  by  an  Iriah  merchant  that  one 
.\rc  Marsoa  %va3  carried  in  a  storm  to  Wlatcinaa's  Land  "  iu  the  Western 
Ueeai).  cfjii)  >  ite  Vinland,  six  d.r/i'  t>ail  weat  uf  Ire'and."  liafu  tlauko  ihia 
may  iuivu  l>ceu  tJiat  port  of  ^\jneriea  ia  the  vicinity  of  Florida;  othcra  make 
it  tiie  Aamres.  There  are  also  vogao  reports  of  later  voyages  to  the  same 
land  hy  Bjtfm  Aabrandaon  in  000,  and  by  Gndleif  in  1027.  In  the  preeent 
ntagc  of  investigation  tho  proof  ia  inroffident  to  eetabliih  an  Iriah  pre- 
Scaiidinavia:i  di  i-ovcry  of  America, 

[1>*J0.J  In  i.iij  ycai',  or,  as  Do  Costa  makes  it,  in  Biaruc,  uuaug  from 
IceUud  in  seareh  of  his  father,  who  had  previously  gone  to  Greenknd,  was 
carried  for  to  tlio  south-west,  to  within  si;^'iit  of  land,  undoubtedly  America, 
which  ho  coa-sUtl  north-ea-t  for  several  clays  and  returned  to  Clricnland. 
TIr.xc  j>'  intj  jiarticularly  noticed  on  the  '.v  cfKu^t  are  eunjcctured  by  ivohl 
to  ijive  been  CajKj  Cvxl,  Nova  JScolia,  JUid  Ncw  lotmdlaud. 

[1000.]  Leif,  son  of  Erie  the  Bed,  sailed  from  Greenland  eoath^wcst  in 
search  of  tho"land.j  Keen  by  I.i.inie,  u ached  tho  eonio  in  revei-so  order,  land- 
in  :  proViably  at  Xeu  fountil.ind,  v.  liich  he  namccl  IIeIIulan«l  (Stony  I„-ind); 
Njva  .Scotia,  he  called  Maiklaml  (Wiwxlland);  and  lasting  round  C'ajn;  Cod, 
made  a  Buttleuient,  luuued  alur  him.iclf,  Leif^builir,  at  some  pi.iiut  on  JSaiTa- 
gansett  Bay.  Ho  called  this  countty  Vinland  from  the  fact  that  Tines  were 
found  there,  and  tho  name  w  a.i  a:terwards  applied  tO  the  whole  region  ex* 
tcndin-^  norihu.ird  to  MarUlaud.  lu  tlie  spring  of  1001  Lisif  returned  to 
Grcealantl  v.  ilh  a  cavL")  of  grapes  and  u  ood. 

[llKJ2-ii.  J  Thorwold,  another  of  Eric's  sons,  tailed  with  one  vessel  to  Vin- 
land, where  Leif  had  landed,  and  lived  there  through  the  winter  by  iishing. 
Carly  in  locn  be  (  xi)Ii)n  d  (in-  <  unntry  westward  in  h'  ;i;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1004 doubled  ('aiit>Co<l,  naming  it  ILialamca  (SliipVi  Nuse),  and  inrisljed 
in  a  liattio  with  the  Skracliin-;s,  or  Indians,  at  t.onu!  jxiint  on  the  sliorc  of 
2.1aj«achusctt3  Bay.  His  ctUiiiKUiiona  t>i)eut  the  winter  at  Lcilsbudir  and  re- 
tamed  to  Greenland  in  lOOJ. 

[lOOS.]  In  the  sprin  ,'  (  f  IOCS  Thorfinn  Earlscfnc  sailed  from  Greenland 
with  three  vrs^tcls  tO  ficilulaml — whieli  name  wa  '  n]>'i.it  d  not  only  to  New- 
foundland but  to  the  region  north  of  that  point  and  tin  nro  along  the  cuast 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  Cape  Cod.  Here  the  party  divided,  Thorhall,  tho 
hunter,  in  attempting  to  explore  northward,  being  driven  by  a  storm  to 
Ireland,  while  ThorJinn  spent  tho  winter  farther  south  inuv  Lei:  ;,u  lir,  wlicro 
asonwa!^  bom  to  him.  After  nn  un?!:eeep>fi!l  Kc  an  U  fur  'i  im;  haii  I  y  onii 
vosfiel,  a  third  winter  wan  s  pent  in  Vinland,  antl  in  101 1  Thcrtinn  n  turned 
to  Greenland,  leaving  jierhapa  a  siiudl  colony.  Dc  Costa,  J^-t-ColunJ-imi 
JJixttv.  Am.f  pp.  48-70,  makes  tho  date  of  this  voyage  1007-10. 

[1012.]  Helge,  Finbogc,  and  Eric's  daughter  Freydisa,  who  had  before 
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vi^itt  fl  Amorica  with  her  husband,  sailed  to  Vinland,  and  such  as  m  ere  U')t 
kiiltd  iu  the  internal  di^aeusious  of  the  party  returned  to  Greenland  iu.luili. 
The  records  of  this  expedition  ere  very  slight.  De  Costa's  dste  te  1011-12. 

[1035.]  Adsm  of  Bramen  speaks  lUdsa  or  Oennsa  wmgston  who 
shout  the  year  1035  landed  on  fm  island  beyond  Iceland,  where  tho  inliab* 
itants  w  ere  of  great  size,  and  were  aeoompaiiied  by  lierce  doga — ^perhaps  the 
Eskimos. 

[1121.]  After  tho  expeditions  that  hare  been  mentioned,  conoemhig  each 
of  which  the  sagas  contain  one  or  more  accounts,  no  farther  regular  reports 
have  been  preserved;  but  varioos  Toyages  are  briefly  alluded  to  in  different 

records,  as  though  trips  to  the  new  regions  of  Viuland  were  no  longer  of 
Bufiicient  rarity  to  Ix;  specially  noticed.  Sach  allusions  refer  to  voyages 
made  in  1121,  12$5,  1288, 1289,  1200,  and  1357.  After  1357  no  more  is  heard 
of  the  western  lands.  The  settlements  were  gradnally  abandoned  both  in 
Vinland  and  Greenland,  as  the  power  of  the  Xortbmen  declined,  and  so  far 

can  l.>o  known,  even  their  memory  was  l)nrie<l  in  tho  unrea<l  records  of 
former  greatness.  On  Scandinavian  discoveries,  Ijcaidea  llafn  and  Do  C();?ta, 
see  Kunstmnun,  Enldechimj  Am.,  p.  32;  Kolii'i  Hist.  DIkcuv.,  pp.  01-S5  and 
478;  RumhoiiUt  Exam.  Cr^,tom.  ii.  pp.  88-128;  Ahtirati  <:f  Rafit^TtaJwrnal 
Loiiif.  Cco-j.  Sue,  1838,  vol.  viii.  pp.  114-29. 

Thus  after  this  play  of  nortliern  lights  upon  the  western  horizon  for  four  or 
five  centuries,  enterprise  in  that  direction  languished,  and  linally  the  Sea 
of  Darkness  lapsed  into  its  pruneval  obacurity.  Xuverthcless  the  deeds  of  tho 
Scandinavians  must  have  become  more  OT  leas  known  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
for  the  spirit  of  uneasiness  which  sent  these  Northmen  across  their  western 
waters  sent  them  also  —  particularly  the  Danes  —  eastward  in  tho  II  »iy 
Cni8a<les.  It  would  lie  v.  i  ll  for  the  student  to  cxaiuiue  tlic  works  of  A(L.!  i 
of  Bremen,  and  Odcricus  \'itali8,  who  beside  these  pro-Columbian  voyajcj 
describe  also  the  Gmsades.  Moreover,  lodand  had  Gbttholio  Ittshops  and  was 
therefore  in  commnnication  witb  Boms,  where  the  discoveries  of  the  North- 
men  must  have  hccn  known.  "Rafn,  Aid!qi{ilat''a  Am,t  pp.  283,  292,  and 
iJe  Co.<ta,  PtfCulumfjlaii  Jjisrov.  Am..  i>p.  10(>-109,  give  translations  from 
•Scandinavian  archives  of  contemporaneous  dcscriptioiui  of  tho  earth  ia 
which  these  New  World  discoveries  of  the  Nortiunen  are  inclnded.  Sailing 
diarts  and  maps  of  the  new  discoveries  most  have  been  drawn  by  the  North- 
men, for  although  none  of  them  were  preserved,  yet  in  Torfctus,  GroeulmnJhi 
an'tqtta,  TIauuire,  170G,  made  Ijv  Icelandic  draughtsmen  in  tho  sixteenth  and 
seventecuth  centuries,  and  in  i'tolemy's  Geography,  edition  of  14S2,  is  infor- 
mation of  certain  things  oontained  in  no  other  dnrta  of  the  period  extant, 
wliich  most  therefore  have  been  partially  compiled  from  Scandinavian  sources. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Northmen  imagined  tiuit  t'  I  found 

n  new  continent;  verj' naturally  t')  tliem  (Jrcenland,  IIi  r.u'aml,  Mai  klaml, 
nud  Vinland  were  hut  tiio  we.-tern  continuation  of  Europe.  It  ii  to  this 
belief,  as  well  as  to  the  prevailing  apathy  and  skepticism  of  the  age  cuncoru- 
ing  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  knowledge,  that  the  stnngo  fact  of 
the  loss  of  all  trace  of  these  discoveries  is  duo. 

Tlie  exact  results  of  tlic-e  ancient  expeditions,  and  their  influence  on  the 
Bubsctjuent  revival  of  maritime  enterprise,  form  a  di^cult  and  as  yet  imdo- 
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cided  point  in  the  diaooaaum  of  this  subject.  Kunstmonn  givea  particular 
attention  to  this  matter,  and  attaches  more  importance  to  northern  voyage* 
and  their  conneetionirith  later  expeditions  than  most  other  authors;  still  it 
b;i3  not  yet  Ix^cn  proved  that  Prince  Henry,  Toscanclli,  or  Columboa  in  tbe 
fifteenth  century  luul  any  knowledge  of  north-western  discoveries. 

[IODG-1271.]  The  Crusades — as  expeditions,  bat  chiefly  for  their  results — 
deserve  a  brief  mention  in  this  oonnection.  When  in  tlie  seventii  oentoiy 
Palestine  passed  from  Christian  to  Mahometan  hands,  in  which  possession  it 
lias  renuiincil  witli  but  temporary  interruptions  to  the  present  time,  Christian 
pilgrimages  to  tho  tioiy  City  for  a  few  centuries  w  cro  allowed,  and  to  some 
extent  protected.  By  snooesaive  changes  of  dynasty,  however,  power  was 
transferred  from  the  Arab  to  the  Tnrkiah  branch  of  tlie  Mahometana,  ao 
that  in  t!ic  eleventh  century  Christian  pilgrims  were  cruelly  oppressed, 
and  hindfreJ  from  their  pious  visiti  tu  thu  tomb  of  Christ,  llouseil  at  limt 
by  the  exhortations  of  Peter  the  liermit,  Italy,  France,  England,  and 
Germany  sent  armies  of  the  undisciplined  and  fanatical  rabble  to  avenge 
the  insolta  to  their  &ith,  and  wreet  the  Holy  Oty  fixxn  the  power  of  faarba* 
rian  heretica.  From  tho  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century  nine  expedi- 
tiona  were  undertaken  c-x-stu  ard  in  the  pro-?ecution  of  this  work.  Jerusalem 
was  several  times  taken  und  rotukeu,  but  tinally  the  Crescent  was  succebiif  ul 
in  reaisting  the  encroachments  of  tho  Cross,  and  the  Crusades  failed  in  their 
viaionary  purpose.  Still  tiie  oantinned  migration  of  vaat  nraltitodea,  from 
difierent  nations  through  strange  and  distant  lands,  contributed  much  to  in- 
crease popular  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  arouse  fresh  interest  in  regions 
hitherto  little  known,  and  to  excite  curiosity  rcapecting  the  cuuntrius  atill 
iurther  to  the  cast.  Meanwhile,  commerce  received  on  impetus  fix>m  tiie 
work  of  fundahing  supplies  to  the  omsaders;  so  that  these  espeditions  are 
inoloded  by  modem  writers  aa  prominent  among  the  oanaea  which  led  to 
the  coming  i-cvival  of  civilization. 

[1147.]  During  tlie  twelfth  century  few  maritime  expeditions  arc  reported 
deserving  of  notice.  At  some  not  very  clearly  delincd  date  before  1147,  eight 
Araba,  the  Alnuigrurins,  aro  aaid  to  have  tailed  thirty'five  daya  aonth-west 
from  Lisbon  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  Sea  of  Darkness.  At  the 
end  of  the  thirty-live  daya  they  found  and  named  an  Isle  of  Sheep,  and 
twelve  days  farther  soutli  reached  another  island  i>copled  by  red  men.  They 
are  said  to  liave  found  thcru  a  man  who  spoke  Arabic.  Upon  the  whole  the 
daim  to  a  disoovery  of  any  part  of  Amorica  in  thia  voyage  should  be  aUght. 
If  the  voyage  be  anthentio,  the  land  reachod  wna  perhaps  the  Canary  lalanda; 
come  say  tlio  o  of  Capo  Verde. 

[1 1('>(V7.'}.]  llcnjamiu  de  Tudcla,  a  Sjianish  Jew,  travelled  for  thirteen 
years  iu  India,  bringing  back  considerable  information  respecting  Chinese 
Tartary  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Z).  Henjamini  TadtlmM,  Itm- 
erarium  cx  ver«ioiie  Aiontani,  Antwerp,  1575;  Jtintrarium  D,  Bei^aminU, 
Leyden,  1G33;  TixLceU  o/ Benjanun,  Son  of  Jonas,  London,  17S3. 

[1170.]  In  this  year  is  placed  tho  reported  voyage  of  Madoc,  .a  Welsli 
prince,  who,  sailing  to  tho  west  and  uortli  from  Ireland,  lauded  on  an  un- 
known shore.  He  afterward  returned  to  thia  new  oonntry  with  ten  ships 
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with  tile  iatcation  of  coloQizing,  but  was  never  again  heard  of.  This  voyage 
rests  on  very  alight  authority,  but  has  claimed  importance  by  reason  of  re- 
ports, long  belisrved,  <rf  the  existenoe  in  yvtwoB  parts  of  America  of  Welsh* 
speaking  Indian  tribes.   Tin  st>  reports^  like  scores  ci  others  referring  the 

Aiiioricans  to  European  relationshipJi,  proved  groundless.  To  fwiy  the  least, 
the  voyage  of  Madi)  j  must  bu  considered  doubtful.  T/te  most  ancient  D'lDfouenj 
of  the  tt'ett  Indie-i  Modoc  the  soniie  of  Owcii  Guyn^h,  Pnnce  qf  North- 
wiht,  in  tke  yeen  1170;  teJten  omt  ^  the  hktory  of  IFaiss,  in  ItaldHytt  vol. 
ui.  p.  1. 

[1240  et  scq.]  In  the  middle  of  t!u^  thirteenth  century  the  desire  to  extend 
Christianity  was  encourajjod  Ity  rumored  conversions  already  made  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  Mogul,  and  especially  by  the  re^)ort  of  a  powerful  ChrLstiaa 
monarch,  Prester  John,  who  had  reigned  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 
This  report  led  to  the  sending  of  several  priests  as  missioiuuries  tothefar  East. 
Car[fiiu  in  124<J,  and  Ascclino  in  12.'»J,  Italian  Franci-scans,  j^netratcd  to 
tiic  region  now  known  as  Cliinesc  Turkestan.  Alx)ut  the  same  time,  V17ui 
according  to  Uakluyt,  Uubruquis,  also  a  Franciscan,  from  i^ruljunt,  tru\  erscd 
the  ocntnl  Aaiatio  deserts.  He  was  the  first  to  present  a  definite  idea  of  the 
positiflii  of  Ulartaxy  and  Oathay.  A  notice  of  his  travels  waa  given  in  the 
UTitingB  of  Roger  Bacon  in  12G7.  Toward  the  end  of  this  century  Odorico, 
of  the  i?ame  order,  visited  Persia,  India,  and  finally  China,  renminin^;  three 
years  in  Teking.  VUnjijlo  del  lieato  FicUe  Odorico  di  Porto  JJ<t<jijii»e  I'.d 
FrMifatto  nelC  Anno  MCCCXVUI  (half  n  oentnxy  later  than  nbovc),  in 
Ramuno,  tom.  iL,  fol.  254.  See  also  HaUniff*  Voy.^  voL  i.  pp.  21-117;  toL 
ii.  pp.  39,  53;  Kamrrete,  Col.  Viaffex,  tom.  i.  pp.  ix.  x. 

[I'J.iO-O.'i.]  Xicolo  and  MafBo  Polo,  Venetian  Inothers,  left  Venice  in  12'0 
on  a  trading  trip  north -eastward.  Passing  north  of  the  Caspian  6ca,  they 
spent  three  years  at  Bokhara,  and  aftnrwaid  in  1205,  proceeded  to  the  eomt 
of  KnUai  Khan  at  Kemenfn  in  CSiineae  Tartary,  whenoe  they  retnmed  in 
1260,  intnuted  with  •  misnon  to  the  Pope.  In  1271  tlicy  again  set  out, 
talking  with  them  Marco,  son  of  Nieolo.  They  revisited  the  Tartar  court, 
where  they  spent  seventeen  yc^rs,  and  returned  by  sea  down  the  Chinese  and 
Indian  coasts  to  Ormoz  in  Persia  and  thence  overland  to  Constantinople, 
naddng  Veniee  in  129iS.  Ifaroo  seems  to  have  been  a  great  favorite  at  the 
eaatem  court,  where  he  was  Introsted  with  missions  in  all  directions.  Bjy 
meam  >  i  his  own  travels  and  hy  reports  of  the  natives  from  all  sections 
whom  lie  met,  ho  gained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  China  and  adjoining 
countries,  including  the  numerous  i^jlands  of  tlie  coast,  chief  among  which 
Mraa  Zipangu,  or  Japan.  From  his  memoranda,  he  afterwards  wrote  in 
prison,  a  full  aoooont  of  his  eastern  travels,  which  was  copied  and  widely 
circulated  in  mannscript.  See  Ilnkbi'jt  SocH;t,  Dlv  r^  Vinitujen,  Introd.,  i>. 
lii.,  Lonil^n,  1850,  for  an  account  of  print^^'d  editions  of  Polo's  Avork.  Its  au- 
thenticity and  general  relial>ility  are  now  admittcil,  though  duuljtle.sH  errors 
have  been  nraltipUed  by  copyists.  This  joomey  of  Marco  Pob  was  by  for 
the  most  important,  for  revising  geography,  of  any  undertaken  daring  the 
middle  ages.  From  this  time  the  coasts  of  Asia  were  laid  down  on  maps 
and  desciibed  with  tolerable  accuracy  liy  cosmographers.  Ik  i  Vin<j'ji  di 
Alesser  Marco  Poio,  Gentil  'hvomo  Vaneiiuuo,  iu  ItamoHiot  tom.  ii.  fol.  2-CO; 
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Marco  Polo  tie  Veniesia de  le  merateglioM  cost  cfe/  diom/o,  Venice,  14DG;  M^rci 
PauU  reneti  dt  r«gionibu9  orienUUibw  libri  tret^  Cologne,  1G71. 

The  Venetians  Avcre  the  most  enterprising  navigators  of  tlie  thirteenth  osd 
fourteenth  centuries.  They  leached  I'liglMiul  ;it  an  early  date, — r.sfnnre'hi, 
Itrrfiercfies,  pp.  IM-IG,  Paris,  1S32  — and  not  improbably  extended  their  i  nn- 
mcrcial  operations  still  farther  north,  Iceland  being  at  the  tinic  a  flouiiahLug 
rapablio  with  Owtholio  bishops.  KohTa  Hint.  D'moo.,  pp.  92-4.  No  details 
however  arc  preserved  of  any  particular  one  of  these  voyages,  nor  of  such  as 
may  have  been  directeil  toward  Oipc  Non,  the  southei  n  limit  of  oceanic  nav- 
igaaon.  Some  time  during  this  ecutnrj-  a  Moor.  Ilni  I'atimali,  was  driven  l)y 
storm  i  from  Capo  Xon  down  jast  Gipc  liianco,  aiul  his  adventure  was  re- 
corded in  an  Arabian  geogr-aphy. 

[1291.]  Doria  and  Vivaldi,  Genoese,  nndertook  a  voyage  down  the  African 
coast  with  a  view  of  reaching  India,  and  wore  last  licard  of  at  a  place  caMeU 
Gozora.  On  tliis  voya-^'e,  which  rests  on  several  authorities,  has  been  fotintled 
a  claim  that  the  luiliuus  preceded  the  Portuguese  in  ^lassiug  Cape  Ikjjador. 
.Major,  Prince  Ihunj,  pp.  09-110,  coodndes  from  an  cxanunati<m  of  all  the 
documents  that  there  are  no  graonds  for  this  claim,  although  admitting  the 
voyage  and  its  purpose,  in  fact  everything  but  its  success.  Gozora  was 
proi>:i1>'y  Cape  Xon.  Kohl  regards  this  expedition  ns  uncertain.  One  of  the 
documents  gives  the  date  as  1231;  from  which  clrcuuistanco  Kohl  and  Iloin- 
boldt  crroneooaly  make  of  it  two  voyages.  D*Avesac,  in  NawM^U*  A»nalt9 
dta  Voyage*,  1843,  torn.  cviiL  p.  45,  haa  the  date  1285.  Hnfios,  IJitL  J^sreo 
MuadOt  pp.  30-1,  speaks  of  Genoese  eaqteditions  and  the  vediaoovecy  oi  the 
Canaries  during  this  centiny. 

[i3Uu.]  On  a  map  mado  by  the  Venetian  Sanuto  in  130G,  Africa  is  repre- 
sented OS  surrounded  by  tiie  sea,  but  tiwro  is  no  evidenoe  that  the  geography 
of  that  region  is  derived  from  any  actual  ohservations.  The  m^  simply 
shows  one  of  the  two  theories  then  held  respecting  the  shape  of  sonthem 
Africa. 

[1'332  et  seij.]  Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  English  physician,  between  1332 
and  1306,  travelled  in  eastern  parts,  including  the  Holy  Land,  India,  and 
China.  On  his  retnm  he  wrote  in  three  languages  an  account  of  his  advcn* 

tures,  with  d'  ri  Jit  ions  of  the  countries  visited.  See  Ilaklayt  Sac,  Dlr^t  n 
Voij.,  Introd.  p.  xliii.  Ilis  v.oik  cotrolxiratea  lliat  of  Marco  Polo,  and 
although  full  of  cxaggenitiona,  and  prolxibly  tanipercH.1  with  by  cojn  ists  in 
respect  to  adventures  and  anecdotes,  "yet,"  says  Irving,  "his  accoujit^  of 
the  countries  which  he  visited  have  been  found  far  more  veradoos  than  had 
beeii  imagined.  '  Purru'is,  Hig  PUyrimu,  voL  ilL  pp.  128-38;  TravtU  <^  Sir 
John  MuHilcfilL',  Lou'l  'ii,  1725. 

[1341  et  -eq.]  As  we  liavc  seen,  the  Canaricj  v,c;e  kuKwn  to  the  ancients, 
and  made  by  Ptolemy  the  western  limit  of  the  world;  but  iubsequcntly  they 
wore  nearly  forgotten  until  rediscovered  and  visited,  perliaps  several  times, 
toward  tho  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oentuxy,  by  the  Portngnese.  There 
is  a  definite  account  of  one  of  these  voyages.  Two  vessels  were  sent  there 
by  the  King  of  Portu.j;al  in  1311,  and  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  group 
visiled,  but  no  bcttiemcnt  waa  atadu.  liclorc  this,  Luia  de  la  Ccrda  repre- 
sented to  the  Pope  the  existence  of  such  islands,  and  received  bj  a  ball  of 
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1344  the  lordship  of  them,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Fortune.  The  king  of 
Portugal  daimed  in  IMgtohareiwitoiitpiwionBexpeditMMtotheMlaadi. 
Hm  project  of  Cerda  proved  &  failure  and  no  colony  was  founded.  Voyages 

to  the  Canaries  became  qnite  frequent  before  the  end  of  the  ccnturj%  ^'f^/- 
vaao,  />/«forrrJ«,  London,  1802;  iind  inCoUerdon  of'  Curiouti  Vuijit  irs,  London, 
1812,  p.  10;  iluiioZj  Hist.  JV'ut  ro  Miindo,  pp.  30-1;  Kautttrntuii,  ICni  leckung 
Am.,  pp.  )-4.   Major,  Prince  Henri/,  pp.  139-45,  dates  the  bull  1334. 

[1346.]  In  August,  1346,  Jaime  Ferrer,  a  Catalan  navigator,  sailed  from 
Mnjorra  in  tluj  Mediterranean  to  search  down  tlio  African  coast  for  the  Ru- 
jaura,  or  liiver  of  Gold,  and  ne  ver  was  h«ird  fnmi.  This  is  proved  )iy  ;i  doc- 
ument in  tho  Genoese  arcliives,  and  by  an  imcription  on  a  (Jatalau  amp 
ol  1375.  Uajor  shows  this  to  havtt  been  ftn  ttxpedition  in  seardi  of  an  vn* 
kBOWBOr  imaghiaTy  river  of  gold,  whose  supposed  existence  rested  on  ancient 
traditions  tliat  a  branch  r^f  t!io  Xile  flowed  into  tlio  Atlantic,  and  Avliich 
belief  wns  e treni.'thenctl  \-y  tho  ;.'"!(!  Virou|L'ht  from  (luima  I'y  tlic  Arabs. 
Humboldt  uudenstauda  this  Ivujaura  to  have  Ijeeu  the  IJio  d  Ouro  beluvv  C'ai>e 
Bojador,  an  inlet  named  later  1>y  the  Portuguese;  and  he  also  states  that 
Ferrer  actually  reached  that  point;  but  of  this  there  seems  to  W  no  e\  idenoe. 

[  1C')1  et  seq.]  The  Azore<t  appt^ar  to  h.ive  been  discovered  by  the  Poi-tn- 
guese  early  in  this  half  ecnturj-,  appcjiring  nn  a  map  of  1351.  TIkm-c  is 
however  no  account  of  tlie  voyage  by  which  tliia  discovery  was  made,  al- 
tboogh  there  is  a  traditioo  of  a  Oreek  who  was  there  cast  away  in  1370.  On 
a  Ccn<«se  map  <  >f  the  same  date  the  Madeira  group  is  shovoi,  having  prolxiMy 
been  di5»;overcd  by  Portognese  shipa  under  Genoese  captains  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

[13&4.]  By  ViUanlt  de  Bellefood,  RdationdnfO^d'A/rique,  Paris,  lOGO, 
it  is  stated  tiiat  the  Dieppeae  in  1364  made  a  voyage  round  Gape  Verde,  and 
far  b-oyond,  establishing  trading-posts,  which  were  repeatedly  visited  in  the 
followin-j  ycar.^.  On  this  account,  ropcateil  by  many  WTiters- — E.</n>irelui, 
litclwrclieA^  p.  7-;  JIumMdtf  Exam.  CriL,  torn.  i.  p.  2S.'> — is  founded  the 
fVench  daimof  having  preoadediiM  Portuguese  in  pasfdng  Capo  Bojador  and 
occupying  tho  gold  coast.  Major,  Priaet  Htnrfft  pp.  117-33»  maintains  by 
stRMg proofs  that  this  voyage  rests  on  no  good  authority,  and  that  the  Ft«nch 
occupation  ni  tli.nt  coast  is  of  much  later  date. 

[iSSO.J  Nicul'j  Zeuo,  a  Venetian,  sailing  nortlnvard  for  llugland,  was 
driven  in  a  storm  still  farther  north,  and  landed  on  some  islands  in  possession 
<tf  the  Northmen,  whidi  he  namwd  Friedand,  but  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Faroe  group.  Kindly  received  by  the  peop'c.  he  pent  to  Venice  for 
his  brother,  an»l  Ijoth  spent  there  the  rest  nf  their  lives,  making  frequent  ex- 
cursions to  neighboring,  islands,  and  gaininL;  a  knowledge  of  other  more 
distant  lands  known  to  the  Northmen,  including  two  countries  called  Drogeo 
and  Estotiland,  lying  to  the  southward  of  Greenland,  which  countries  the 
Frieslanders  claimed  once  to  have  visited.  Nicolo  died  in  l.*?!),!,  and  Antonio 
in  1404,  after  writing  an  account  of  tin  ir  r.dvciiturey,  which,  with  a  chart,  lie 
sent  to  a  third  brother,  Carlo.  Tho  manuscript  was  pi'cscrved  by  the  funiily 
and  first  pnbUahed  under  the  title  DH  Commta^rn  del  tnaggh  in  Ptrna,  rte., 
Vcnena,  IfiSS.  After  passing  the  ordenl  of  criticism  the  work  is  generally 
aooeptcd  as  a  faithful  report  of  actiial  oodurenoes,  though  embellished,  like 
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all  writings  of  the  time,  v  itli  fable.  DcUo  SeoprimeiUo  dele  hola  FrUlauda 
Erianda,  en  Qrwtdanda,  ti  learia,  in  Banuuht  torn.  iL  foL  230-4;  HaHitjfft 
Vojf.,  vdL  iii.  pp.  121-9;  Sob,  Leben  der  Su-lIddMt  pp.  C23>7;  Camf^iieri, 
Xotiziedi  Colombo,  pp.  43-9;  LtUuxUOio'j.  du  moyen  dge,  torn.  uL pp.  74eiMq. 
Irving,  however,  Coltun'-iix,  vol.  iii.  pp.  43o-40,  sees  in  this  voyage  only  an- 
other of  "  the  fables  circulated  shortly  after  the  discovciy  of  Columbus,  to 
mogtlte  to  otliar  bkImos  and  indmdiiak  the  eradit  of  fho  aehiovaiMat»** 
while  Zthrtmaim,  Remnrit  on  the  Toy.  to  t.\e  Northern  JTemu^i^ere,  aoeribtd 
to  thf.  Zeni  "f  I't'iiicf,  ill  Journal  of  Uie  Oeoj.  Soe.,  voL  pp.  102-28,  Londoaa, 
1835,  chiiins  tliat  tlio  ^TIIoll;  account  i»  a  fable. 

The  cliart  by  the  brothers  Zciii,  published  with  tho  manuscript,  is  of 
great  importance  as  the  first  known  map  which  shows  any  part  of  America. 
It  <xwitalnii  internal  evidenoeo  of  its  own  authenticity,  one  of  which  is  that 
Greenland  is  mnch  better  drawn  than  couM  havo  been  done  from  other  or  ex* 
trancous  sources  even  in  l  .'.i-^.  I  give  from  Kohl's  fao-eimile  n  copy  of  the 
map,  omitting  a  few  of  the  names. 


Zbvo's  Chabt,  Dbawk  about  1380. 


There  con  be  little  doubt  tliat  the  countries  marked  Estotikud,  Di*ogco, 
and  Icarifr— possibly  KoTa  Sootia,  New  England,  and  Newfoundland— owe 
their  position  on  this  chart  to  tlie  actnal  knowledge  of  America,  obtained 
eitlicr  by  a  fishing-vessel  wrecked  there,  .is  stated  by  the  Zcni,  or  from  a 
tradition  prcscr>'cd  since  tlio  time  of  tlic  Xia  thmcn.  Tho  lines  of  Lititudo 
and  longitude  were  not  on  tho  original  manuscript  cliart,  but  v  ere  added  by 
the  editors  in  1558.  Leiewel,  Giog.  du  moyen  6ge,  torn.  iii.  pp.  79-101, 
Bmzelles,  1832;  Kt^P*  Jlitk  Dkeov,,  pp.  07-106. 
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At  an  Tinknown  ilatc,  prol>a1)ly  near  the  end  of  the  thirtecntli  century, 
Ttolx  i  t  Matiiin,  an  Knglii^limau,  elojad  with  a  lady  in  liis  own  vessel  from 
Itriitul.  llu  steered  fur  France,  but  wa3  driven  by  a  tempest  tu  tlie  island  of 
MBdei^^  where  both  died.  Some  of  the  crew  escaped  to  the  African  ooost, 
whcro  they  were  taken  prisoners,  bat  afterward  were  redeemed  by  tho  Span* 
iard?,  to  whom  one  of  thcin  related  tho  disrovory  cf  Madciin,  his  account 
leading  to  itci  rediscovuiy.  Major  om  lndc "tiiat  henceforth  tho  j^tory  of 
this  accidental  discovery  of  Madeira  by  ^locliiu  mu^t  be  accepted  as  a  real* 
ity,"  but  the  date  oannot  be  fixed.  That  of  1344  often  aaaigned  to  the  Tqy- 
age  resolts  from  a  misreading  of  Oalvano.  Beside  Chtltnna,  Di$env.f  pp.  08- 
0,  see  Purchas,  His  P'-  '[ir'nnr-;  vol.  ii.  p.  1C72;  The  Voyage  of  Maeharn^  nn 
Enijll*li  inun,  trji,'re!ii  lir  Jii;-<t  of  ninj  tifiti  tl'mrntrrr  I  tltf  IJovd  r^f  Mf>'f>  rrr,  in 
Halhnjt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  \f.  I;  Curious  and  L'nt.  l'o>/.,  p.  13;  Major's  J'nuce 
p.  C7;  Kunttmant  Entdtdeunri  vim.,  p.  4. 

[1402.]  At  the  beiginning  of  the  fifteenl^  oentniy,  Jean  de  Betanooort 
with  n.  company  <jf  Xorman  advcntttrers  conrpicrcd  L;in2an)(e»  one  of  the 
Canary  1  '.iiiids.  llu  r.'tenvard  l>ooamc  trihittary  to  tho  crown  of  Castile, 
and  by  the  aid  of  tho  S[>anuih  government  obtained  possession  of  other  islands 
of  tho  group,  establishing  there  a  pommnent  colony.  MuuoZt  liiH,  cfet 
Nuevo  MundOt  pp.  30-33;  P<ler  Martyr,  dec  i.  cap.  L,  gives  the  date 
1403;  Gahxtno,  Ligcov.,  p.  GO;  Kunttmatm,  EtUdeekung  j4fn.,  p.  0;  Pinter* 
Col.  Voif.,  ToL  xri  pp.  808-15. 

TVe  enter  now  a  new  epoch  in  maritime  discoveiy.  Hitherto,  if  we  ex- 
dude  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen,  thera  had  been  no  attempt  worthy  tho  namo 
of  svBteroatic  ocean  exploration.  In  tho  words  of  Major,  ' '  the  patiiwaya  of  the 
human  race  liad  been  tho  mountain,  the  river,  tnid  t!io  plain,  tho  rtrait,  the 
lake,  tho  inland  sea,"  but  now  a  n>nd  ii  ojm  u  t'lf  in'.'li  tlio  tniekle  a  ocean,  "a 
road  replete  witl»  danger,  but  abundant  lu  pt  onii.sc.  '  Tortu^al,  guided  by  the 
genius  of  Prince  Henry  the  Kavigator,  was  the  first  to  shako  off  the  lethaigy 
which  had  so  long  rested  on  Europe.  For  some  time  pest  the  Portaguose 
had  been  gnuhially  eclipsing  the  Italians  in  maritime  enterprise;  but  not 
until  a  pi  inec  Icavea  the  pleasures  of  youth  for  the  perils  of  t!ic  :x'a,  throwing 
hi.3  liiU  into  tiic  cau^o  with  all  tlte  ardor  of  a  devotee,  does  ocean  navigation 
bccomo  anything  move  than  private  commevdal  specnlation,  with  now  and  then 
somo  slight  aid  lirani  govenmients.  Troe,  otbera  had  undertaken  the  voyage 
round  Africa,  bnt  FUntagol  was  perhaps  the  first  to  mrdcc  it.  IVAvesac 
remark^!,  Xourent>ii  Avnnh-a  ths  Voij.,  I'SV),  torn.  ex.  p.  Ifjl:  "Los  I'ortugais 
no  o'y  cngogcrent  point  les  premiers;  nmia  eeula  ils  y  persvVcrcrcnt,  et  lea 
premiers  lb  atteignirent  le  but.*'  Bom  in  tho  year  1334,  at  a  time  when 
under  his  fiatiier,  Jdm,  Portugal  was  alresdy  cssting  wistful  glances  over  the 
Sea  of  Darkness,  Prince  Heniy  devote<l  his  early  life  to  geographical  studies 
oml  hi  J  later  life  to  diseovcry.  Leaving  th.e  pomp  and  hixury  of  lii-i  f;>ther'a 
court,  he  removed  to  the  coast  of  Algarv'c,  and  from  t!io  tlrrary  headland  of 
Sagres  let  fly  his  imagination  along  tlic  imknown  shores  of  ^Vfriui.  Drawing 
to  liim  such  young  noblemen  as  were  willing  to  share  his  labors,  ho  cstab* 
lishcd  a  school  of  n.:  \  i  'atioD,  giving  Rpccial  care  to  the  stutly  of  cartou'i-aphy 
and  mathematics.   Tha  geographical  position  of  lus  uati%'e  land  was  to  the 
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Portuguese,  in  rcennl  to  oci-tnio  adventure,  not  unlike  that  of  tlic  Italian  •  in 
rc^aiil  to  McdiUriunua.u  navigation.  Suvcral  cau&cs  united  to  in-npirc  thia 
prinoa  with  so  nobla  «ii  wnbttioii.  He  derind  to  promote  geogtaphical 
•denoe;  to  test  the  theories  And  traditioiu  of  the  dkjt  to  kiMnr  the  tnith 
concerning  the  disputed  question  of  the  form  and  extent  of  southern  Africa; 
to  turn  t!io  flow  of  riches,  the  gold  an<l  spieoa  ;ind  slaves  of  India,  from  Italy 
into  hii  own  country.  Nor  was  thia  last  stimulant  lessened  by  tho  fuct  that 
of  late,  by  nason  of  Mshometaa  enonMhnieDts  on  Christian  dominions,  the 
old  aTBDiMS  ct  eastern  traffie  «»a  the  CSs8|Han  Seaand  Persian  Gnlf,  or  the 
Red  Sea  and  oaiavans  acroan  the  deserts,  were  yearly  l^ecoming  more  insecure, 
and  this  too  at  a  time  when  tho  tast(j  for  eastern  luxuries  was  coiisumtly  in- 
crtasiug.  Yet  other  incentives  were  Christian  rivalry  and  Cliristian  zeal. 
Spain  had  earned  the  oroes  to  the  Ousries;  numnakepfcoCKning  inof  Fkeater 
John  and  his  Christian  kingdom,  now  sapposed  to  be  in  AMoa  instead  of  in 
Asia.  Prince  Henry  moreover  was  grand  ma.st<  r  of  the  Order  of  CSttist,  and 
it  behooved  him  to  be  stining.  Namrrele,  CoL  tU  Viage*^  torn.  L  p.  xztL; 
MuHoz,  liixt.  Auev)  Miimio,  pp.  33-4. 

[1416.]  Prinoe  Henry  began  his  vojagss  along  tho  coart  of  Afinea  about  the 
jr«ar  M15,  at  wliich  time  JoAo  de  Trasto  wae  soit  with  vessels  to  the  Gan> 
aries.  It  was  Henry's  custom  todespatcli  an  expedition  almost  every  year, 
endeavoring  each  time  to  advance  ujvii  tin-  lust,  and  so  finally  attain  tlie  end 
of  the  mystery — whereat  tho  nobles  grumbled  not  a  little  about  useless 
expense.  ObvlonBly  progress  southward  at  this  rate  was  racy  slow,  mid 
many  years  elapsed  before  Gape  Bojador  was  passed  and  unknown  seas  were 
entered.    Mojor'n  Prince  llfnr'i,  ]>n. 

(I41C-"2S.  ]  Meanwhile  Pedro,  Henry's  brother,  travelled  cxteii.sively,  jour- 
neying through  the  Holy  Laml,  visiting  Itome,  liabylon,  and  even  llu^land. 
Fortunately  he  found  at  Venice  a  copy  of  Marco  Polo's  work,  and  brought 
'  it  home  to  Prince  Henry.  QciMm*9  Dueov.f  pp.  6G-7;  JTaiuCnuma,  Ente 
dcckuinj  Am.,  jip.  11,  VI. 

[Mis.]  ( !oiiz;iK/.  and  Vaz,  who  were  Rcnt  this  year  by  Prince  Henrj' on 
tho  regular  annual  exjwdition,  were  driven  fixjin  their  course  and  redi;4covcred 
Porto  Santo.  OalvamOt  D'ucov.t  pp.  C2-4;  Kumtmann,  Entdfckuwj  AnUt 
pp.  11,  12;  CMrhut  and  Ent.  Voj/.^  pp.  14,  15. 

[1410.]  Kicolo  di  Conti,  Venetian,  spent  twenty-five  yean  in  India, 
Maugi,  and  Java,  returning  in  1444,  and  confirming  many  of  Polo's  stote- 
ments.  /^/vic,  va  .soprti  if  \'in'tiii)  </>  X'fofo  ifi  ('><nti  Venetiano,  in  I!'i'nii.-iio, 
tom.  i.  ful.  373.  Twice  in  141iJ,  it  we  may  credit  Xavan'ute,  C'ttl,  Je  Viivjrg, 
torn.  L  p.  xzri.,  did  Prinoo  Henry's  shipe  pass  seventy  leagoes  beyond  Cape 
Kon. 

[  1  {'10.  ]  Gonzalez  again  embarks  from  P<  irtugal  intending  to  plant  a  colony, 
and  guided  by  one  Morales,  a  burvivor  of  Maehin's  voya;.;e.  re  liiSL-overed 
Madeira.  Navarrtte,  Col.  tie  Viwjfn,  tom.  i.  2>p.  xxvi-vii.;  Mnjor.i  Prince 
Ilrnrtff  pp.  73-7;  KmttaumH,  Eutdrekuiifj  Am,,  p.  13;  Oalrano'sDiteov. ,  pp.  03- 
4}  Aa,  Naauieufige  Vermmt  Htnj,  tom.  i.  pt.  iL  p.  10.  On  a  certain  map  dated 
11."!)  i^  a  caiX!  supj)osed  to  be  (J(H>d  Hope,  with  the  staldneiit  tliat  in  1420 an 
Indian  junk  had  passed  that  point  from  the  oast;  but  for  this  no  authority  is 
given. 
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[1431.]  The  Formigas  and  Snnta  Maria  islands  of  the  Azore  group  ware 
this  year  discovered  by  Cabi-al.  Kunstmann,  En'iftrl  nntj  A  jo.,  p.  15,  makes 
the  date  August  15,  1432.  For  details  uf  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  ail 
the  eartem  Atshntio  idMidi,  ne  Itfem,  pp.  1-25. 

[1434-G.]  Oil  EaaiMe,  after  an  uaaoooeaBfiil  attempt  in  the  preceding 
year.  .  uccccded  in  14^1  in  doubling  Cape  B  '  j.Kl'ir  for  the  first  time.  Munoz, 
///a/,  a  «r^;o  MuiiilOf  p.  makes  the  tlatc  1  I'.VA,  and  Xavarretc,  Col.  <{f 
Vioges,  torn.  i.  p.  xxvii.,  1423.  In  1435  Kainn  h  with  Baldaya  passed  fifty 
leagues  beyond  the  cape,  and  in  1496  BalJaya  adTUMsed  to  a  point  fifty 
leaguea  fa^ond  the  inlet  ainoe  known  aa  Bio  d'Ooro. 

[1441-8.]  For  several  years  after  the  Buccessful  doubling  of  Cape  Bojador, 
no  ncnv  attempt  of  iinportaneo  is  recorded,  l)ut  in  1441  the  voyages  wcro 
reni  \v(  i],  and  in  the  next  eight  years  the  exploration  was  pushed  one  hundred 
Icuj^ucs  below  Gape  Verde.  Prior  to  144G  fifty -one  vessels  had  traded  on  the 
AfnVp  coast,  nearly  one  thonaand  alavea  had  been  taken  to  Portagal,  and 
the  discoveries  in  the  Azores  had  been  greatly  c  \tended.  By  tfaeeo  explora- 
tions Prince  Henry  had  exploded  the  theory  of  a  burning  zone  impassable  to 
man,  and  of  stonny  ceas  impeding  all  navigation;  his  belief  that  Africa 
might  be  circumnavigated  was  confirmed;  and  he  liad  obtained  from  the 
pope  a  grant  to  the  crown  of  Portagal  of  lands  he  might  discover  beymid 
Gape  Bojador  to  the  Indies  inclusive. 

[1455-(>.]  A  •'•nrding  to  Ramusiu,  Vi'i(i<ji,  toni.  i.  p.  10",  Alvi.se  Cada- 
mosto,  a  Venetian,  the  fm;t  of  his  eountryiiK  n  as  lie  i  laiuis  to  :  rpl  down 
the  new  coast,  made  a  voyage  for  Prince  Henry  to  the  Gambia  liivcr  below 
Oipe  Verde.  This  expedition  derives  its  importance  not  from  the  limitreadbed, 
where  others  had  preceded  him,  bat  from  his  numerou.s  landing  points,  careful 
ob?cn-ati  jus,  and  the  detailed  aceount  pidilished  by  the  voyager  himself  in 
Ln  Pr/)ii<t  X(nv't(fz'iinr,  rfr.,  Vicrnzji,  l."i{)7;  alno  in  I!<nini>i'>.  Vht'iji,  toin.  i. 
pp.  104-1.).  This  explorer  touchc<l  at  Porto  Santo,  Ma».ieira,  the  Canaries, 
Gape  Blanco,  Sen^sl,  Bodom^  Capo  Verde,  and  the  Gamlria  River. 

[1457.]  Oadamoeto  cbUms,  La  mxonda  navigatione,  in  Unmuw),  Viaggit 
torn.  i.  pp.  110-20,  to  have  made  a  second  voyage,  during  whieh  he  diseov- 
ercil  tho  C  ipc  Venlc  I.slamls;  but  Major,  Priar''  II<  nnj,  pp.  278-88,  shows 
that  such  a  voyage  was  not  made  in  tliat  year,  if  at  uU. 

[14G0.]  Diogo  Gomes  disoovered  the  Cvfo  Verde  Ishuds,  and  their  colo- 
nization waa  affiDcted  duing  the  following  years.  Ifajor,  /Vtnee  Henrjft  pp. 

puVaahcs  the  original  account  for  the  first  time  in  English.  Prince 
II":iry  died  i:i  Xovcmlx>r  of  this  year.  Jfnjor'n  Princt'  llcnr-f,  p.  30,'};  KiiuM- 
m'uiti,  Entdcckunj  -4w.,  p.  19.  Irving,  Colambm,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  fixes  this 
date  1473;  and  C^vaao^  Diteoo.t  p.  14,  says  1463. 

(14G1.]  The  spirit  of  discovery  and  the  thirst  for  AMcan  gold  and  alavea 
!ir.d  become  too  strong  to  receive  more  than  a  t*,-nipomry  check  in  the  dcatii 
of  it3  chief  promoter.  In  the  year  following  Prince  IIenr\*'.A  de;\th  a  fort  was 
built  on  the  African  coast  to  protect  the  already  extensive  trade,  and  in  1401 
or  1462  Pedro  do  CSntra  reached  a  point  in  nearly  o'  north,  being  over  six 
hundred  miles  bdow  the  limit  of  Gadamosto's  voyage.  La  Nauigaiion  del 
('afntan  Pietro  Hi  Suitnt  Potio^gge,  tetitta  per  IIe$er  Aluiae  daeada  Motto, 
in  RavMuiOt  tom.  L  foL  11!). 
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[14G3-89.]  In  14G3  Feruum  Gomez  rented  tho  African  troUu  f:-oai  tho  king 
of  Portn^I  for  a  term  of  five  yearn,  and  daring  that  time  pushed  hu  ox> 
plorationa  under  Santarem  and  Eaoohar  to  Ca\M:  St  Catherino  in  2°  soutli, 

first  cros-ing  tlie  t  tnia'or  m  1 171.  Under  Jouo  II.,  wlio  succeeded  Alfuiu^  V. 
in  i4Sl,  tliL'  tratii  ■  (  ontimud.  and  in  1  lS.1  Diogo  Cam  ix-ached  a  jt  jint  in  'JJ', 
over  twu  Luudicd  icuguca  l;vlu\v  lUe  Cuugo  Iliver,  planting  tiicru  a  cvo^ 
which  ia  aaid  to  be  yet  standing.  Martin  Behaim,  the  mathematician  and 
oounogropher,  accompanied  Cam  on  this  v^qnge,  and  an  eixor  or  intcrpola* 
tion  in  .s'< Unji^lniin,  rtc,  Nun  iiiljcrg,  1403,  gave  rise  to  the  unfounded 
re}X)rt  that  they  tyiilcd  v.c.jt  c'lud  discovered  Aincricu.  J/uinh'il'l(,  I^xam.  Crif., 
torn.  i.  pp.  237,  'J.J-,  '6JJi  Mi  jora  I'l-iuce  lititry,  pp.  32t>-Ub;  Xttvurrtlff 
CoL  de  Viajet,  torn.  i.  p.  xl.;  JIarrmet  BibUotheea  Amarkana  VeUutiMiautt 
p.  40;  Oalvuno't  hiteoo,,  pp.  74-6;  Otfo,  in  Am,  Phil  Soc,  voL  iL,  1780. 

We  enter  now  tho  Columbian  epoch  proper,  to  which,  as  we  Iiavo  seen,  the 
enterprises  of  I'rince  liuuty  and  the  Tortugue^  were  precursory.  About 
1484,  Cliriatophcr  Colamlnifl  having  pru|)O80d  a  neir  adieme  of  reaching  iuuia 
by  aailing  west,  the  king  of  Portugal  sorreptitioaaly  aent  a  veaael  to  test  liij 

thcorj',  v.'hich,  after  t.earchiiig  unsuccessfully  for  laud  westward,  returned  to 
the  Cui>o  Vcnlc  I.slauds.  Mun  z,  Jiii-t.  Xu(vo  Mundo,  pp.  oG-tetid.  Co- 
lumbus hail  n  siik'd  in  Portugal  sincu  1170,  and  had  Uixulo  tcvcral  trips  ia 
Portugucoo  bhipd  down  the  Aiiicau  coast,  in  the  course  of  which  he  ia  oup- 
poaed  to  have  first  conceived  his  new  project.  Indignant  at  tho  oondnct  of 
the  Portu^Tieso  king,  Columbus  left  for  Spain.  Colon,  Hint,  del  Alwlnuitf,  ia 
Barclit,  liist.  I'i  'nn.,  torn.  i.  pp.  O-IO;  trauiilation  in  PinkertotC*  CoL  Vo^-t  voL 
xii.  i>i).  l-lo;  and  in  AV/r'.<  ('<>!.  V";!.,  vul.  iii.  i»p,  1-2J2. 

Li  14v}U  liartolomcu  Dios  soiled  rouud  Cape  Good  liuim  and  conliuued  his 
voyago  to  Great  Fish  River  on  the  soath-cast  coast,  from  which  point  he  waa 
compi''\'u  tu  return  o:i  account  of  the  muimoFSof  his  men.  The  cape,  nov,' 
for  tlu'  lirst  ti!iH'  ilnub'.ed  by  lluropcan?;,  waa  recn  ami  named  by  hini  on  his 
rcLui  Ji.  Ill  14S7  King .b-ao  t  i  nt  two  ]irirst--^,  Covilhaia  and  Payva,  t:>  ti-avcl 
in  tiiu  East,  in  tiio  hope  of  gaLhciiug  more  dciiuito  infonnatiou  rco^Kcting 
Prestcr  Jdm  and  his  famous  Christian  kingdom.  Proster  Jdm  they  did  not 
find,  but  CovUham  in  his  tianderingd  reached  Sofaia  on  tho  caat  coast  of 
Africa  in  about  20*  .south  latituile,  beiii;^'  tlie  of  biji  cuuntrymea  to  sail  on 
tho  ludian  Ocean.  At  .'^ofalu  ho  bjimd  t!ic  prai. ;  icabilily  of  the  voyago 
which  Dios  liad  actually  accouipiiaiicil  a  hulc  bclorc,  and  a  nic.^ca;^c  to  that 
effect  was  immediately  aent  to  tho  king.  JUajor'n  Prince  Uenru,  pp.  339-42; 
A'arurrefe,  Co/,  de  torn.  i.  p.  xl-i;  JiumboldL  Exam,  Cr«/,,  torn.  i. 

pp.  233  et  ccq.;  <7a/esa/f /'.v  />,.i'-oi\,  pp.  77-  '. 

From  thi-i  timo  to  tho  gicat  discuvcry  of  l-I'JJ,  few  c::peditioUH  remain 
to  be  nien.ioned.  It  niu.sL  not  bo  forgotten,  hov.ever,  that  by  thia  lane 
tnwling  voyagej  were  of  ordinary  occurronco  all  along  the  eastern  Atlanlio 
coast  and  its  adjoining  islands  from  Scandinavia  to  Guinea.  A  Ii\  cly  com* 
merco  waa  carried  on  throughout  this  century  iH-twecn  Bristol  and  Ice- 
land, and  i:i  t!»'^  vronls  of  Jvna.;tinnnn.  cubstantiale.l  by  abler  authorities, 
"a  bull  of  Nicolas  IV.  to  tho  bi.-^hop.}  of  Iceland,  proves  that  the  i>opc  in 
1448  was  intimately  ac(|uainted  with  matters  in  Greenland.*'  It  ooema  in* 
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cretliblo  that  <lu:iii^  all  tliin  uitcrcotirro  with  northern  laml. ,  no  lir.ow  'ctlge 
of  Aiacrica  was  gained  by  southeru  niaritiiac  nations,  yet  so  far  as  wc  kuow 
thcic  cxkta  no  pruuf  uf  such  kuowledgo. 

[1470.]  John  of  Kolno,  or  Szkolny,  is  reported  to  have  made  a  voyage  in 
the  r<-n  ice-  vf  iln:  king  of  Denmark  in  147G,  and  to  havo  touched  on  tho  coast 
of  Labrador.  The  rt>j>ort  rests  on  the  authority  of  Wytlliet,  Df.siriptionit 
Ploleiu'tiiXB  auifmeiUum,  Lavanii,  1598,  fol.  188,  supported  by  a  siii^j^e  fen- 
tence,  "Tambieu  ban  ydo  alia  hombrea  do  Noruega  con  cl  I'ilot  j  luan 
Scobio,**  in  Giomara,  Ifuit.  Gen.  d«  laa  Indku^  Anyere,  1554,  cap.  xxxvii.  fol. 
31;  by  a  tjimilar  .sentcaoe  in  llerreni,  HiH.  Gfn.,  Madrid,  1001,  d 'c.  i. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  xvi.,  in  which  the  name  ia  changed  to.Tuan  Si  ibjco;  nn  l  by  the 
inscription,  J<ir  ScoIcha  (Iruetlanit,  on  a  country  Wiwt  of  Greenland  o:i  a  map 
uiodo  by  Micluicl  Lok  in  1582,  fac-similo  iu  Ilakluyt  ''ioc.,  Dicer<i  I'oy.,  p.  5o. 
According  to  Kohl,  Hid,  i><wov.,  pp.  114-15,  this  voyage  is  considered  apoc- 
ryphal by  Danish  and  Norwegian  writci  ri.  I^lewel,  6Yo.'/.  du  moyen  d'je,  p. 
lOG,  rejzard-i  the  voyage  a3  ai'.tliciitic,  and  K-instmann,  Entifurl-nnij  Am.,  pp. 
4.')-8,  attaches  to  it  !ji eat  iin|»oi  t.incc  as  the  source  of  all  the  voyn  re;}  to  the 
north  which  followed,  iiinuljoldt,  Esum.  Cril.,  toni.  ii.  pp.  \o2~4,  gives 
bat  littlo  atteotioD  to  the  voyage,  and  confeasee  his  inability  to  decide  on 
its  merits:  '*  Jo  no  pais  hssaidw  oooim  jngome&t  sor  cette  wnsfirtion  de 
Wytflict." 

[1477.]  In  tliis  year  Columbus,  %vhom  v.c  lii-st  liud  with  the  Portugese 
traders  oa  the  ^Urican  coast,  sailed  northward,  probably  M  ith  an  English 
merchantman  from  Bristol,  to  a  point  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Thole,  in 
73"  north.  Cohn,  Iliif.  del  Almirunte  in  Dnrcia,  torn.  i.  p.  4;  MuHoa,  HvtL 
Xuev  >  JJuitdo,  jip.  43-7;  Ilumhohlt,  Exam.  ('rlf.,tom.  i.  p.  27"2.  lie  prolxibly 
visited  Iceland,  although  he  -nves  t'u-  hititudo  incorrectly,  taking  it  veiy  likely 
from  ancient,  geography  i-ather  than  hid  ou  u  obsen-ationa. 

[1482.]  According  to  Kunstmann,  the  edition  ol  Ptolemy  this  year,  Pto- 
hmuei  CnnnojnipiiM,  Ubmc,  1492^  lib.  viiL,  contains  a  map  that  includes 
Greenland,  and  must  have  lieen  compiled  from  northern  sources. 

[1488.]  Do.  uianjucts,  J/r'r/io/ms  ('!'rotir,U>tji'i>ii  .\  ctr.,  Dieppe,  17{^'),  torn.  i. 
pp.  02-8,  states  that  one  Cousin  mailed  from  Diep|M}  early  in  1488,  stood  oS 
farther  from  land  than  other  voyagers  had  done,  and  after  two  months 
reached  an  udsnown  land  and  a  great  river,  which  he  named  the  Maragnon. 
Was  this  the  Marafion  in  South  America?  ITo  then  sailed  f  outh>eastward 
and  discovered  tlic  southern  point  of  -Vfrica,  returning  to  Dicpiwj  in  1489. 
Tlie  di»coveiy  v/aa  kept  secret,  but  Cousin  made  a  t>ccond  voyage  round  the 
capo  and  sooceeded  in  reaching  bdia.  Major,  besides  pointing  oat  some  in- 
oonsistendes  in  this  aceoont,  shows  that  M.  Desmarquets  "could  commit 
him.sclf  to  assertion;}  of  great  moment  which  aro  demonstrably  false."  He  is 
not  good  authority  for  so  remarkable  a  discovery  not  elsewhere  recorded. 

Before  striking  oat  witii  Colnmfans  in  his  bold  venture  to  the  w«8t»  let  nt 
sum  up  what  we  have  learned  thus  hr  and  see  where  we  stand.  Hist,  the 

geographical  knowledge  of  the  ;  ;  •  •  '  v,  a.s  restricted  to  a  parallelognun  ex- 
tending north-we^t  and  nonth-ca  t  from  tho  All:iiitic  to  the  Indian  ocean, 
comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  cast  and  west  by  fifty  degrees 
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uortl)  and  south;  drcomacribe  this  knowledge  with  Icgcnclary  stories  and 
hypothetic^  and  traditional  beliefo  coooeniiag  the  re^^oos  beyond ;  then  add 

a  true  theory  cl  the  earth's  qikcricity,  though  miBtakcn  as  to  its  si/e.  This 
in  all  tlicy  knew,  and  this  knowkilgo  tlicy  committed  to  the  Dark  -Ago,  dur- 
ing which  timo  it  was  prt»er\-ed,  auU,  iaJixxl,  little  by  littlu  enlarged,  as  we 
have  seen.  Daring  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  partionlarly,  a  * 
powerful  impulBe  had  been  given  to  diaooTery»  especially  toward  the  sontfa; 
•othat  now  the  limits  of  the  ancients  were  moved  «.,i.stvv-ard  at  least  forty 
degrees,  ti  >  llic  taHt^mi  coxHts  and  islaniU  of  Asia,  cliiflly  by  the  travels  of  Marco 
Polo  and  >Sir  John  Munde>'ille.    Toward  the  south,  tlie  true  form  of  Africa 
had  been  ascertained,  and  its  coasts  had  been  explored  by  the  Porfcngnese, 
except  a  space  of  aboat  fifteen  degrees  on  the  south-west.  Northward  the  old 
limit  ha<l  been  lulvanccd  but  slightly,  but  within  this  limit  jnueh  information 
had  Iktu  gained  by  actual  navigation  about  regionn  only  v..gu(  !y  descril>ed 
by  I'tolemy.    Westward,  lu  v.  hat  was  still  a  Sea  of  Darkness,  great  diacov- 
erifis  had  been  made  by  the  Northmen,  but  their  resnlts  were  now  practically 
lost;  whil'j  t  Avard  the  south,  several  important  groups  of  islands  had  been 
ad>lcd  to  the  known  world.    Sco  UKip  on  page  73,  where  the  regions  added 
during  tiiia  i>eriod  aic  lightly  sluidcd.    And  now,  within  tlic  old  bound  the 
world  hi  much  bettor  known  tlian  at  the  beginning  of  the  i)eriod,  and  many 
minor  geographical  enors  of  the  ancients  havo  been  corrected  by  the  Crosad- 
ers,  and  i<t hers  who  attempted  on  a  smaller  scale  to  cxti  nd  the  Catholic  faith, 
OS  well  as  by  commercial  travellers  in  distant  lands.    Avmiu,  by  the  in- 
flux of  Muliometans  Into  Kuropo  during  live  or  six  centuries,  eastern  luxuries 
hail  been  introduced  to  au  extent  hitherto  unlcnowu,  and  had  in  fact  become 
necessitiss  in  Christian  courts,  thus  making  the  India  trade  the  great  fidd  of 
COmmO'cial  enter2>rise  even  by  the  tedious  and  uncertain  overland  routes 
where  middle-men  alworbed  the  profits,  and  rendering  the  opening  of  other 
and  easier  routes  an  object  of  x^nmary  importance.   The  almost  exclusive 
posaesMon  of  trade  ma  the  <M  nmtes  by  the  ItalianSi  fnnildied  an  additidnal 
motive  to  other  Europeoa  natioiis  for  eo^loraliona  by  aea.  The  art  of  print* 
ing,  recently  invented,  facilitated  the  diffiudon  of  leamuig.  so  that  it  Avas  im- 
possible for  the  world  ever  again  to  lapse  into  the  old  intellectual  d.irknrss. 
The  astrolabe,  the  fuundulion  of  the  modern  t^uadi'ant,  had  been  adapte<l  by 
a  meetiog  of  coemographers  in  Portugal  to  the  obaervatioa  of  latitudes  by 
the  son's  altitude,  and  thus  the  chief  obstacle  to  long  sea- voyages  was  re- 
morod.   The  polarity  of  the  magnet  ha«l  long  been  known,  but  the  practical 
adaptation  of  the  m;ignetic  nceiUe  to  purix).-t  i  of  navi'.Tit ion  occurred  rdwuit 
the  beginning  of  tiio  fourteenth  century.    Tiie  mariner's  compass,  however, 
only  attained  its  highest  purpose  toward  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  Sea  of  Darime.ss  wa.i  traversed.  Bat  before  this,  the  greate-st  im- 
pediments to  ocean  navigation  had  been  overcome  by  voyages  actually  made 
through  tlic  aid  of  tiic  luw  inventions.    Beside  the  coasts  l>rii:;L''it  to  light 
by  these  voyages,  they  ha*^!  done  much  to  dispel  tlic  old  super^itiliuus  of  burn- 
ing nmes,  impassable  capes,  and  unnavigable  seas. 

We  have  seen  that,  asarctinlt  (  itlx  r  of  the  poetic  fancy  or  of  tlie  actual 
discovery  of  the  ancients,  various  i -lands  were  traditionally  located  in  the 
Atlantic.   Most  of  them  \mdoubtcdly  owed  their  existence  to  the  natural 
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tendency  of  man  to  in  oplo  unknow  n  Mn-s  with  fabulons  lands  and  beings. 
"II  est  hi  lUiturcl  a  1  liuamiu  du  rcvcr  quck^uo  chose  au-delii  do  I'liorizou  \  id- 
ble,"  obsemes  Humboldt.  For  a  foil  •ocmuifc  ci  the  hiatiny.aiid  locatMm  of 
theae  iriandBi  **  dont  la  position  est  encore  pliw  variable  que  le  nom,"  and  the 
important  part  played  by  them  in  ancient  and  middle-ago  geography,  see 
Jluin''0''/t,  I. run.  Crif.,  Unn.  ii.  pp.  1.">V24"»,  cxnd  Kuu<fi/i-tiin,  IJitJirL-un^j 
AiH.,  pp.  G  ct  8C(i.,  and  30-37.  In  the  tiftccntli  century,  witii  the  re\"ival  uf 
maritime  enterpriae,  came  a  renewal  and  mnltiplicatioo  of  the  old  fables. 
Monafltb  scliolan,  by  their  contumed  etady  of  the  old  irritere,  by  their  at> 
tempts  to  recont  ilo  ancient  geogi  aphy  with  fabulons  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
saintii,  and  by  their  inevitable  tendency  to  exaggeration,  had  contributed 
largely  to  their  preservation.  Still,  throughout  the  })ruceding  period,  the  be> 
lief  in  the  ezistenoo  of  auch  ialanda  bad  been  vaguo  and  hypothetical;  bat 
when  the  actual  exietence  of  nunierottB  iaiaaida  in  the  veetern  ocean  was  inoved, 
and  the  Canary,  Madeira,  Azore,  and  Cape  Vordo  groups  were  discovcntj 
and  explored,  the  old  ideas  were  naturally  revived  and  confinned,  .md  with 
them  rose  a  desuru  to  rediiicover  all  that  hud  been  known  to  the  ancient  voy- 
agen.  The  reported  wonders  of  the  fabulouB  isles,  having  on  them  great  and 
rich  cities^  were  oonfidoitiy  soofl^t  in  each  newly  found  land,  and  not  ap> 
]x.-aring  in  any  of  tliem,  tlic  island.^  themselves  were  soocessivcly  hjcated  far- 
titer  and  further  to  tlic  w  est,  out  in  the  mystaooDS  sea»  to'be  surely  brought 
to  light  by  future  explorations. 

And  of  a  truth,  this  wcmdious  western  empire  was  sabeequcutly  brought  to 
li|^t;  peoples  and  cities  were  f onnd,  but  beyond  the  limits  within  which  the 
wildest  dreams  of  their  discoverers  had  ever  placed  them.  On  this  founda- 
tion not  a  few  speculators  build  a  theory  that  Ameiica  was  known  to  the 
oudcnts.  The  chief  of  the  hypothetical  isles  were  Son  Braudau,  Antilia, 
and  the  Island  of  the  Seven  Cities;  their  «dstenoe  was  firmly  believed  in,  and 
they  were  definitely  located  on  maps  of  the  period.  Saa  Brandaa  is  said  to 
have  been  visited  by  the  saint  whose  name  it  Wars  in  the  sixth  century. 
It  was  at  first  located  far  north  and  west  of  Irthind,  liut  j.'r:i<hi;dly  ni<>\  cd 
southwai'd  until  at  the  time  of  Columbus'  tirst  voyage  it  ia  found  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  Gape  Verde.  To  the  inflamed  iiiMigination  miiago  is  solid 
earth,  or  sea»  or  a  beaatifnl  city;  an  island  which  was  long  supposed  to 
be  visible  fzom  Ma<leira  and  t  li<  ( .tnancs  hod  something  to  do  with  the  Ioca> 
tion  of  this  island  of  the  saint,  and  of  the  others. 

Antilia,  and  tiic  iskind  of  beveu  Cities,  according  to  Beh^m's  map,  are 
identical.  See  page  93  this  volume;  also  a  reputed  letter  of  Toecanelli,  about 
the  caristenee  of  which  Humboldt  thinks  there  may  be  some  doubt  The 
only  tangible  point  in  the  tradition.irv  !  i  'm  v  i^  the  migration  of  seven 
bishops,  driven  from  the  rminsula  by  thu  .Mooi  i  !i  invasion  in  the  ei;^'!!!!! 
Century,  who  took  refuge  thei-o  and  built  the  6eveu  Cities.  The  history  and 
location  of  thtf  Idand  of  the  Seven  Citiea  in  the  fifteenth  centniy  are  similaa 
to  those  of  San  Brandaa  Island.  Galvano  says  a  Portagneso  ship  was  there 
in  1447.  Brazil,  Bracie,  or  I'-  i  il,  another  of  these  wandi  iing  i^dea, 
whose  name  lias  l»een  pre-«er\  i  d  and  ai>plied  to  a  rwk  west  of  Iiehmd,  to  one 
of  the  Azore  islands,  and  to  a  country  in  South  ^Vmcrico.  This  name  lias 
been  the  theme  of  much  discussion,  whicli,  so  far  as  I  know,  leads  to  no 
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rt'snlf  l>c3-o!ul  the  fact  tliat  the  name  of  a  valuah'.c  dyo-wood  laiown  *.t 
the  jmcicnts  waa  ultcrv.ard  apjilicd  to  lands  knov.-u  or  conjcctarcd  to  pro- 
duce sach  woods.  HmnMdt^  Exam.  Crit.,  torn.  ii.  pp.  214-45;  Kuiutmaim, 
EtUdeckunij  Am.,  pp.  7-10,  and  3'i  ct  soq.  Kimstmann  attAches  greater  geo- 
graphical importiiiice  to  the  fabulona  i  slcs  than  Iluinli  >lilt,  connccling  them 
in  a  niaiiiu  r  r.;ip:nc:itly  Dot  (juitc  clear  to  liiin.xll  wiLli  t'ao  ])rcvio::.j  discov- 
cric3  of  the  A\orlhinuu.  Thus  stood  facts  and  fancier  concerning  tho  geog- 
raphy of  the  world,  when  the  greateit  <rf  dieooveran  aroee  and  aehieved  the 
greatest  of  discoveries. 

Al;h  in  <!ic  cliaptcrs  following  I  speak  more  at  lcn;]:th  of  tlio  deeds 
of  the  Genoese  and  hia  compouious,  yet  in  order  to  complete  thb  Summary 
it  is  necessory  to  meotioo  them  here.  I  shell  attempt  no  disenssioo  coooeni- 
ing  t!ii>  country,  faintly,  date  of  birth,  or  early  life  of  Christopher  Golwnbos. 
For  th(j  di:rcicncc-3  of  opinion  on  these  points,  with  numeroa"?  reference-;,  see 
II(irri-"if,  llthHo'iicr  I  A  i/if-rlraiKi  Vt  fii.ifl'^'ti hi-i ,  \c\v  York,  IS,']  !,  p.  *2  ct  scf]. 
Bom  Qomcwhcrc  in  Italy,  probably  Genoa,  about  1  i33,  he  received  somctliing 
more  than  a  mdimentaiy  ednoation,  went  to  sea  at  the  early  a jo  of  fourteen, 
and  in  1470,  which  is  about  tho  dato  of  his  coming  to  Portugtd,  hod  already 
an  extensive  experience  in  tho  navigation  of  tho  Moditcrmncan,  and  was 
skilled  in  the  tin  h  y  as  well  as  the  pnictico  of  hia  profession.  We  have  al- 
ready 6ccn  hua  ^\  ilh  tho  Portugucae  on  tho  ^Vfrican  coast,  and  witli  tho  Eng* 
Itsh  in  Iceland.  In  fact,  before  his  first  voyage  westward  in  149^  he  was 
practically  acquainted  with  all  waters  then  navigated  by  Earopoans. 

Tlic  i^romptini;  t  v,  !il  h  rr  1  f  invard  this  navigator  t3  the  cscciition  of  his 
great  enterpri  o  may  be  stated  a  ;  follows:  The  suc-jolu  of  tlio  Portagneso  in 
long  voyage  5  down  the  i\Irican  coast  suggested  to  ku  mind,  soou  after  1470, 
that  if  they  could  sail  so  far  aoath,  another  might  sail  west  with  the  same 
facility  and  perhaps  profit.  Says  hb  son:  **Estando  en  Pwtngal,  cmpo^d  k 
congetumr,  ipie  del  mismo  modo  que  loa  Portugueses  navcgaron  tan  Icjos  al 
Mediodia.  podria  navcL^arec  la  buclta  do  Occidcntc,  i  ballar  lierra  en  aqucl 
viagc."  Co'aii,  Ili^t.  del  A'inirank,  in  iSnrcUi,  torn.  i.  p.  4;  edition  of  Veuctia, 
1700,  pp.  22-3;  //umboUll,  Exam,  CrU.,  torn.  L  p.  12;  NavtrrOt,  CoL  de 
Via:/<!<,  torn.  L  p.  hoax;  Ilerrera,  Ilvi,  Ctta.,  dec  L  lib.  L  cap.  1-7.  Hij 
ardent  i:na;;ination  once  seized  with  this  idea,  every  nook  and  comer  of 
gcograpliii-  il  hn  lu  ledgo  wai  Erearchod  for  ei-idcnec  to  stipport  Lii  tlieoiy. 
By  intercourse  with  other  navigators  ho  learned  tliat  at  diTcrent  time^  and 
places  along  tho  western  coasts  of  Europe  and  .tVfrica,  objects  appav- 
ently  from  unknown  western  lands  had  been  wasliod  ashore,  snpposi- 
tiona!?y  by  tho  wind,  really  by  tho  Gulf  Stream  or  ot'icr  oceanic  currents. 
Huvi'x'l'.  J'.rtni.  <'r  \,  tnni.  ii.  p.  "Jl'X  Tii't;;L''i  well  aware  of  cxistin:,' 
rumors  of  inlands  seen  at  diuercnt  tunes  in  the  western  ocean,  it  waa 
not  upon  th&<»,  if  any  such  there  were,  that  he  built  lu3  greatest 
anticipations  of  success.  In  tho  writings  of  the  ancients  he  found 
another  stimulant.  Filled  with  fi  r\  t  :it  piety  and  super  uiioua  « tcd.ility, 
ho  i>orcd  over  cveiy  co^nv '■•)•  hi  al  \vork  ujx>n  which  lie  could  lay 
his  liands,  m  well  tlie  compilations  of  antiquated  notions,  .weh  as  the  Lu-rjo 
Muiifti  of  Pierre  D'Ailly,  or  the  more  modem  travcb  of  Marco  Polo  a::d 
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Sir  J  >!i;i  M  indcvillo.  (folo  /fl.U.  drl  Ahnlrtinfr,  in  D  ircia,  torn.  i.  j  .  4  vt  scq.; 
.Uajtr'jt  Prince  ilturj,  pp.  3iJ,  ojI;  /lunUjjidl,  £xaia.  CriL,  toin.  i.  pp.  40, 
GO;  Kun^timt  Bnldeekunij  Am.^  pp.  74-0. 

The  roaulb  of  these  BtuJiuj  was  a  complete  acqiwuntunoe  with  the  gao> 
grapliioal  kn  nvlojje  of  tho  day,  with  tho  greater  part  of  wliat  I  kavo  thus 
fill-  L-pit  Knia'  1,  tho  cloin^;^  of  tho  Xortluneii  excepted.  From  nil  tljis  ho 
knew  oi  tlio  uartiis  sphoricicy;  lie  believed  thul.  the  larger  part  of  the  world'u 
aoiiaoe  was  dry  land;  that  the  land  known  to  Fbolmy  ttxtended  over  at  loaat 
180  degrees,  or  half  tho  circuinfo.  cnooof  the  globe,  that  is,  from  the  Canaries 
to  tho  (ian  j  •  he  know  that  by  later  travels  the  eastern  limit  of  go  )grn^)Iucal 
knowledge  had  Ij^e  i  mo  .el  inach  farlher  cvca  t  >  < '.I'.h  iy;  ho  i>.-Iiovcd 
that  fur  out  ia  tho  oocau  lay  tho  Lilaad  of  Zi^xiU^u;  ho  kucw  thub  koiuo  eight 
or  ten  degrees  had  been  added  on  the  west  by  the  diaoovory  of  tho  Azom; 
he  believed  that  at  most  only  one  third  of  tho  circumfereuco  reaiuined  to  bo 
navijatcd;  that  tliii  npica  might  naturally  cjiitalii  sjuio  i^Liadi  availaldj 
ad  v.ay  .stations  in  tho  vo3'a  jc;  tliat  tho  c.\pIo.\iti nn  in  tiio  K  i  t  were  vei-y 
iadcaaitc,  and  coaaeriucatly  ^Vsia  might,  and  probably  did,  extend  lar^hcr  c;ist 
than  was  euppoaed;  that  Ptolemy's  figores  were  not  undiqpated— Marino 
making  the  distance  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Ganges  225  degrees  instead  of 
llV),  whilo  anoihcr  gcograplier,  Alfrag.ino,  by  actual  nicasurenjcnt,  made  each 
degree  tibout  one  i^ixth  Bmaller  than  l*tuk-iuy,  lh\:.i  rcd.iciug  the  ;  i<,e  of  tho  » 
cai-.h,  and  with  it  tho  reraaioing  distauco  to  India;  that  several  aueicui; 
writers  see  quotations  &om  Aristotle,  Stiabo,  Seneca,  et  aL,  in  UumboUtt 
Ex'tm,  CWi.,  torn,  i  p|».  33,  CI,  08  et  aeq.— had  pronounoed  tho  diatanoo  to 
India  very  Bhort,  and  had  affirmed  that  it  might  bo  navigated  ia  a  few  daya; 
and  llnally  that  other  scholars,  as  Toscanelli,  had  arrived  at  tlic  eamo  eon- 
clu^ouj  03  himself,  possibly  beforo  hiiuiell.  CarUindt  Pablo  Toi<cuHcl  i,  /V><t<; 
Florrtitia,  ACriatobal Colon  y  al  Canonljo  Porluuue*  Ftmaudo  Jfariiius,  *obr« 
el  dedciArimieHto  d«  Uu  ImUa»,  in  Havan'etet  torn.  iL  pp.  1-4;  JIuSet,  Jlkt. 
Xitevt  Mmulo,  pp.  4S-9-  See  also,  on  Columbus*  mo'dvea,  Jrciniftt  Cottttn» 
h  i^,  vol.  i.  pp.  42-51,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  148;  Mtiuoz,  His*.  Xacro  Mumh,  pp.  4.V7: 
IlmiiOoldt,  Ez  nn.  C rit.,  torn.  ii.  pp.  324-0;  >Steveita'  j\'olfS,  p.  2S;  Mnjvr'* 
PriHc«  IJenri/,  pp.  ^7-u2;  Kuatttmtutn^  £ntdtekung  AnLt  p.  74.  ^lany  of 
these  conclnsiwts  were  erroneous,  being  founded  on  an  incorrect  idea  of  longi> 
tode;  but  this  redaction  ci  the  earth's  sizo  was  an  error  most  fortunate  for 
discovery,  inasmuch  as  witli  a  correct  idea  of  tho  distance  to  be  traversed, 
and  with  no  suspicion  of  an  iuterveuiug  contiucut,  such  tm  expedition  U3  taut 
of  the  Genoese  would  not  have  been  undertaken  at  tho  time. 

Sneh  were  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  Columbus  beforo  lua  undertakings; 
later  in  life  a  theol^gio  mysticunn  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  his  &uc- 
ces,<  wan  simply  a  fuldllmcnt  of  divino  prophecy  in  whic!i  co>i;iogfaphi<:al 
realities  went  for  uo^liing.  Sco  Carttu  Ut  JJon  Crintobal  Coion,  iu  it  ucu/'/ctc, 
torn.  L  p.  330. 

All  attempts  to  dimlniah  the  glory  of  Columbos*  achievement  by  provuig  a 
previous  discovery  whose  results  were  l;:i'iv,  ii  to  him  h.v.  o  j;ignally  failed. 
The  rejwrt  i  of  mysterious  maps  which  have  been  chiinn  d  to  ha .  c  promjiud 
his  euteipiiso  c\'ideQtly  amount  to  nothing  iu  view  of  Uie  iac»  iha;.  Coluii»buj 
never  suspected  the  eyistimea  oi  any  new  eoontriee,  yet  that  he  saw  icapj 
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of  the  world,  includiug  the  Asiatic  coasts,  cau  not  bo  doubted.  The  case  of 
the  pilot  Sanchez,  nid  to  have  died  in  the  houie  of  CSolnmbas,  and  to  have 
told  him  of  lands  he  had  aeen  toward  the  vest,  if  trae,  is  lilrawise  of  little 
moment  08  touching  the  honor  due  to  Columbas,  for  nv:tiy  me  n  w  uvi'  confi* 

d'jnt  of  having  seen  .'.iicli  froni  tlic  Canaries  nnci  other  iisLinds,  and  sev- 

eral voyayca  hail  Ixicii  nixulc  La  search  of  them,  ail  of  which  was  certainly 
kuowu  to  Columbus.  Tho  story  of  Saccbc::  was  started  by  Oriedo,  who 
gives  no  authority  or  date  for  the  event;  it  was  repeated  gmendly  with  dia* 
approval  by  otlur  ]ii<  nian.s  until  revived  hyGorcilhisso  do  la  Vega  with  date 
ami  detail but  hii  d.ite,  14i>4,  i.3  tea  years  after  Ci)lumbu3  i^  known  t<>  have 
proposed  hid  tehemc  to  tiie  I'tirtugucse  govcmmeut.  Columbus  originated 
no  new  theory  i  esi>ecting  the  earth's  form  or  size,  though  a  popular  idea  has 
always  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  statements  of  the  best  writers  to  the 
contrary,  that  ho  u  entitled  to  the  gloiy  of  the  theory  as  well  as  to  that  of 
t'lo  e^:ecuti(m  of  V.w  prt  jtct.  He  was  not  in  a^lvanec  of  his  age,  cnfortained 
no  new  theories,  Wlieved  no  more  thtm  did  Prince  Henry,  his  prcdeccsaor,  or 
Toscanclli,  bis  contemporary;  uor  was  ho  the  first  to  coneeivo  the  possi- 
bility of  reaching  tho  east  by  sailing  west.  He  was  however  the  first  to  act 
ia  accoitlanco  with  existing  Ijtlii  fs.  Tlie  Xortlimen  in  their  vny;i  _'e.^  liarl  en- 
tertained no  ideas  of  a  New  World,  or  of  nn  AAii  to  tho  west.  To  knowledge 
of  theoretical  gcograpliy,  Colunibui  added  tlic  wkill  of  a  practical  nxwigutor, 
aud  the  iron  will  to  overcome  obstacles,  lie  sailed  west,  reached  A^ia  as 
ho  believed,  and  pnmA  old  theories  correct. 

There  seem  to  be  two  unde<;ided  points  in  that  matter,  neither  of  which 
can  ever  Ikj  settled.  First,  cH<l  LU  experience  in  t!ie  I'ortugucfso  voyages,  the 
pTusal  of  fconie  old  author,  or  a  hint  from  one  of  the  few  men  ac<i;iainte«l 
v.'itliolil  tnulitiou  j,  first  suggest  to  Columbus  hij  project  ?  la  tho  abaeace 
of  sustaining  proof,  the  statement  of  the  son  Fernando  that  tho  father  should 
be  eredited  with  the  rcconception  of  the  great  idea,  goes  for  little.  Second, 
to  what  extent  did  lii^  voy.nge  to  the  north  influence  liis  plan?  There  is  no 
evidence,  but  a  .Hti  j;ig  probability,  that  lie  heard  in  tliat  vr>vri  '<■  of  the 
existence  of  land  ia  tho  west.  It  ia  hardly  possible  that  uo  tx-adition  of 
Marklond  and  Vinland  remained  in  Iceland,  when  but  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  had  passed  sines  the  last  ship  had  returned  from  those 
countries,  and  when  many  persons  must  have  been  living  who  had  been  in 
(Jncnland.  If  ii<  !i  tniditi<ia/t  ilid  exi^:t,  Columbus  certaiidy  must  have 
made  himseli  acquainted  with  them.  iStili  his  visit  to  t!ie  north  was  in  1477, 
several  years  after  the  first  formatioii  of  his  plan,  and  any  infocmation  gained 
at  the  time  could  only  have  been  confinnatory  rather  tluin  suggestive.  Both 
H^mhohltand  Kunstmann  think  that  even  if  he  ever  heard  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  Xortlimen —which  is  tlinught  proKibh-  by  tin;  latter — this  knowl- 
edge would  not  liavc  agreed  with,  nor  encouragetl,  his  plans.  Kohl,  JJi^t. 
Ditcov.t  pp.  115-20,  believes  that  such  a  knowledge  would  have  been  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  of  his  idea  of  the  nearness  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
in  which  opinion  I  concur.  The  idea  of  Draper,  //!.■<(.  Inf.  Di  irelnp.,  p,  440, 
that  had  Colambu.i  known  of  the  northern  discoveries  he  would  have  8teere<l 
farther  to  tlic  north,  seems  of  no  weight,  since  he  sought  not  tlio  northern  but 
the  southern  parts  d£  India. 
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Wliat  Columbus  had  to  contend  with  at  this  juncture  \vas  not,  an  I 
have  Boid,  old  dcxstrinea  oppuguant  to  any  new  conception,  but  the  igno- 
aaoe  of  the  mmwi,  who  hdd  no  doetrine  boyood  that  of  proxiinate  Miue, 
which  sprawl  out  the  eerth's  mxrbm,  ao  fw  m  their  dull  oonceptiona  oonld 
reach,  in  one  univorBal  flatneaB;  and  the  knowledge  of  <  curt;*,  whence  alono 
the  great  discoverer  conld  hope  for  support,  was  Imt  little  in  advance  of 
that  of  the  people.  Then  the  Church,  with  its  chronic  opposition  to  all 
progress,  was  against  him.  The  monks,  who  were  then  the  goardUaDS 
leerningt  knew*  or  mi^t  have  known,  all  that  Fkinoe  Heniyt  Gdlmnbtts, 
and  otiicr  earnest  searchers  hatl  ascertained  regard  ini!;  the  geography  of 
the  earth:  but  ■what  were  science  and  facts  to  thciii  if  tliey  in  any  wise  con- 
flicted witli  the  preconceived  notions  of  the  Fathers,  or  with  Church  dogmas? 
**  n  est  vrai,"  says  Humboldt,  "  que  lee  serapnles  thdologiques  de  Laotanoe, 
de  St.  GhiyaoetOme  et  de  qnelqnes  antres  Ftoes  de  I'^lgUse,  oontriboteent  k 
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pooaser  Vesprit  hmnain  dans  nn  nKmvement  retrograde.  And  again,  the 
Alricail  expeditions  of  the  r  rtuLrncsc  liad  not  on  the  whole  Ijccn  profitable 
or  enCOUm;_rin'j  to  otlu-r  .sitnilar  iKidertakingH,  and  the  fuianeinl  condition  of 
most  European  courts  was  not  such  as  to  Marraut  new  expenses.  Portugal, 
more  advanced  and  in  better  condition  to  embaric  in  new  enterpriaes  than 
any  other  nation,  now  regarded  the  opoiing  of  her  route  to  Bidia  via  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope  an  aocomplisbed  &et,  and  therefore  looked  coldly  on  any  new 
Tentnre.  Nor  were  the  extravagant  demands  of  Columbus  M-ith  resficct  to 
titles  and  authority  over  the  new  regions  of  Asia,  which  ho  hoped  to  find, 
likely  to  inspire  monarchs,  jealous  of  their  dignities,  with  favor  toward  a 
pcmdleaa,  untitled  adventurer.  Faaaing  as  well  the  anooeaaive  dimppaont* 
ments  of  Columbus  in  his  weary  efforts  to  obtain  the  assistance  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  project,  as  his  final  success  with  Queen  laafaella  of 
Castile,  let  us  resume  our  chronological  summary. 
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[1492.]  Shortly  before  the  niling  of  Colnmbiu,  the  leaned  estranomer 
Martin  "RohiUTn,  of  Nuremberg,  oonstmeted  a  globe  ahowing  the  trbole  sinliB«e 

t-f  the  c.irth  ai  luulrr  tnoil  l>y  the  hoft  g('<);^mpliers  of  t'lo  time.  Tlii^  plobc 
h:M  lit't  n  |ir(  .trvfd,  and  I  prcu-nt  a  fac-.siini!e  of  the  AuK'riean  hcuiisplu  rc 
publislied  iii  Gltil'an>jf  (JcscUii  U'e  Ja  Sffjahrrrii  Udtcr  Martin  ilthaim,  2sura- 
bci^,  ld53.  The  entire  globe  may  be  aeen  in  Jcmartl,  Lf»  MonumenU  tU  la 
Of  ji  ajihh ,  no.  XT.,  Paris,  1.S54.   A  section  of  tho  globe  ij  given  by  Irving, 

C'tluinhu^f  vol.  i.  p.  53  {'<■«•  ali')  //.,  p.  13.")),  I>y  /.an  ion  d'f'i  f.  Snr.  Journal, 
1S48,  vol.  xviii.  p.  ami  a  copy  from  (Jhillany,  with  noinc  of  the  names 
uuiittccl,  luay  lie  found  in  Kold'^t  lilM.  JJi<rui\,  p.  147,  uuip  no.  iv. 

The  ofaart  by  whidi  the  voyage  of  Colmabns  was  made  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  copy  of  r.rli.'iiia'8  Globe,  which  indcod  may  be  n?gardcd  as  tlio  o:;- 
jirnient  of  j:coi.;ra;'!iii  al  coiii-cp' ion*^,  tho?!c  of  Columljua  a"?  v/cll  a-i  i  f  tho 

Icarncil  men  and  practical  navigators  of  the  day.  By  an  iuscriplion  on  tho 
origituil,  thu  ^Vsiatic  coa»t  is  known  to  have  been  laid  dow'u  from  Marco  Polo, 
and  to  tho  LiUnds  of  Antilia  and  San  Brandan  an  joined  other  inscriptions 
gi\Tnj  their  histAU-y  as  I  have  l)eforo  indii-alcd.  Sailing  froia  Tal.)  i  on  the 
3d  of  A  i-cuit,  K'tJ,  with  one  huudrod  and  tucn'y  men  in  tlireo  vcs.sela 
conuiuitulcd  by  hiuuclf  and  tho  two  brothers  riozon,  Coluuibuu  was  at  last 
fairly  launched  on  tho  Sea  ef  Darlmess.  After  a  detention  of  three  weeks  at 
the  Canaries,  he  sailed  thence  the  Gth  of  September;  marked,  not  without 
alarm,  t!>o  variatiim  <.f  tli*-  m-fdlo  on  the  30th  of  September;  and  on  the  12th 
of  OctolH-r  di  u  iAcn-d  San  Salvador,  or  Cut  l.daml. 

So  far  uU  was  well;  all  was  as  the  bold  uavi^^ator  liad  anticipated;  all  ac- 
corded with  current  opinions,  his  own  among  tho  number;  he  had  sailed  cer> 
tain  days,  had  acotnnplishcd  a  certain  distance,  and  had  reached  triumiihantly 
one  of  the  numerous  i  ;lanih  nicntioncil  by  Marco  Polo,  and,  God  willing, 
v.  ould  s<xin  find  the  lari^cr  island  of  Zi]>an'xu.  Alas  for  mathematical  cal- 
culations, for  that  other  third  of  the  earth  s  circumference ;  alas  for  the  intor> 
vetting  continent  and  broad  Pacific  soa,  which  baffled  the  great  discoverer  to 
the  day  of  his  death ! 

Pa  v^in%'  over  thu  cnii;  e  thronr,'h  tho  Bahama'-^  or  Marco  Polo's  archipelago 
of  .seven  f  !nai:-a:i  l  i  dandi,  in  which  the  di  .em  erer;  touched  ;  uci  f  ively  at 
Coacei)cion,  J^xuma.  (Fcruumliuii),  and  Isla  l^irga  ^l^>abela),  wo  fmd  Gduinbus 
sailing  from  the  last-mentioned  island  on  tho  24th  of  October  for  Zipangu, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  thence  to  the  main-land,  and  presenting  his 
creik  iilial  i  to  tlio  great  Kluin. 

Touching  at  the  Mucaros  group,  Columbus  anived  at  Zipangu,  which 
was  none  utlicr  tliau  tho  bland  of  Cul>a,  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  and  gave 
to  the  island,  in  pktce  of  its  barbarous  appellation,  the  more  Christian 
name  of  Juana.  Cruising  alwg  the  norllic:  n  shoro  of  Cuba,  in  frctjucnt 
converse  with  tho  natives,  he  soon  learned  that  thii  wa.-;  not  Zipangu,  was 
not  even  an  island,  but  was  tho  veritable  Asiatic  eoatincnt  it  elf,  for  bo 
his  fervid  mind  interpreted  the  strange  language  of  this  pcu^^le.  Unfor- 
tunately he  could  not  find  the  Khan;  alter  diligent  search  ho  could  find 
no  gixiat  city,  nor  any  imperial  court,  nor  other  di  ;;i!ay  of  oriental  f»ptilencc 
t.uch  Hi  v.-e;v  tlescrilx'd  by  Marco  l'i>h>  and  Sir  .To!i:i  M  in-U  ville  -<ni'y  naht  d 
barbarians  and  thatclicd  huta;  so  after  advancing;;  wc^t  beyond  baviuui  la 
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llu%  the  discoverers  returned  to  tht;  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  visiting  on  the  way 
tbc group  ElJardindel  Rey.  Fbetpcming  tlM  erplomtiooof  the  ooost  toward 
the  f:(rat!i-  ,vest.  Columbus  returned  eaatwmrd  and  followed  the  northern  coast 
of  IC-pafiola,  tnminj^  oiY  on  his  vray  to  discover  the  Tortugas,  and  arriving  at 
La  Xiiviiiad,  where  lie  l.uilt  a  fort  and  left  a  culony  of  thirty-nine  men.  Now, 
Espafiula,  and  not  Cuba  as  he  hod  at  lirat  Bupposed,  was  the  true  Zi]Kiugu; 
lor  tho  main^laad  of  Qiinft  oonld  not  by  Miy  possibility  be  the  island  of 
Ji^MUi;  and  in  th'u  belief  Colnmbus  sailed  for  Spain  on  the  IGth  of  Jan- 
uary, reaching  the  .Vzorcs  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  airiving  at  Paloi  tho 
15th  of  Marcii,  WXk  Primer  vluijt  Colon,  in  X'lvirrc'e,  torn.  i.  pp.  1-11)7; 
PmrchoMf  Hit  Pil'jrimeg,  voL  !.  booke  ii.  pp.  10-13;  :^<immluitj  aller  IteUeht- 
trkreUnunyn,  torn.  xiiL  p.  10;  Napione  and  De  Coatif  Btogmfia  Colombo^  pp. 
d05-3G;  Pe'er  Miirf  /r,  dec.  i.  cap.  i.;  Oviedo,  HiA  Co.,  torn.  i.  pp.  21-31, 
46-55;  Colon,  lli^l.  il'l  Ahnlrunlt:,  in  Ilarcia,  tom.  i.  pp.  1:>-.']S;  Irchv/A  Co- 
Utmbu^t  voL  i,  pp.  121-2S:>,  vol.  iii.  pp.  447-C8;  Major's  Prince  JJan-ij,  pp. 
356-7;  \V«U.I^di$eke  Hpieglicl,  p.  10;  Caneeliieri,  NotiziediColonibo,  pp.  60-70. 

[1493.]  Just  before  reaching  the  Axoree,  Oolnmlnu  wrote  on  shipboard 
two  letters  descriljing  hia  voy.i^'*^.  <ino  under  date  of  the  lath  Dt  Febm- 
ary,  and  the  other  of  tlse  14th  of  March.  The  manuscript  of  one,  with 
copies  printed  in  Spain  proliably  during  this  same  year,  are  yet  preser%-ed. 
Of  the  otlier,  both  the  original  manuacript  and  Spanish  copies,  if  any 
wtn  printed,  are  lost;  but  of  a  Latin  tnuulation,  mx  editions  are  extant, 
■iqiposed  to  have  Ijccn  printed  in  1493,  in  Franco  and  in  Italy,  under  the 
title  EpW"^<<  '  'iiri^t  'liiri  Culani,  or  Df  /n^ufis  Invnti*,  etc.  A  p«K?tiLal  para- 
phrase of  the  boiije  letter  appeared  the  s»amc  year  as  Dati  (^aesta  e  la  J I  i/storia, 
cte.,  Florence,  1493,  and  four  other  works  of  tfab  year  ccmtain  slight  allnsions 
to  Cokunbns.  Sovou  or  eight  editions  of  GolumI nis'  letters  appeared  in  dif- 
feri'nt  fnrrnrs  durin^'  tlic  next  forty  years.  7i<jth  letters  may  l>c  found  with 
Spuiii-h  trail  ^l;itii>in  in  the  hrst  vohuno  of  Navarrctc's  collection.  For  the 
bibliographical  notices  of  tliis  sketch  I  have  depended  chieily  ua  Harriase, 
Bib.  Am,  VeL,  as  the  latest  and  most  complete  essay  on  early  American 
bookn,  notwithstanding  the  few  blnnders  that  have  subjected  it  to  so  nuu  h 
ridicule.  I  .^hall  not  consider  it  necessary  to  Tfixat  the  reference  with  each 
notice,  a.^  Harri.ssc's  work  is  arranged  ciironologically. 

As  soon  as  Columbus  liad  explained  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  tlie  imture 
of  his  important  diacorery,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  applied  to  the  Pope  for 
the  same  grants  and  privileges  rt-sjKMjting  Ian di  hoovered,  and  to  Ijo  dbcov- 
ersd,  in  tho  v.  est.  that  ha<l  1h  foro  \yccn  granto<l  tlic  PortugUfSLi  i:i  the  .south 
and  east.  Uis  Holiness,  accepting  the  Spanish  statement.^  that  the  concc">' 
gjoos  demanded  did  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  previous  grants  to  the  Tor- 
tagnese,  by  bull  of  May  2,  1498,  oeded  to  Spahi  all  lands  which  might  be 
discovcrtnl  by  her  West  of  a  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leegnes 
west  of  the.Vzorcs:  the  rortti'_ni.'^o  to  have  all  now  I.tikI;  t  a  >t  <'f  t  he  Hfune 
line.  It  is  ob\'ious  that  hi^  Holiness  fixed  this  line  ai'bitrarily,  without  a 
thought  of  the  position  or  importance  of  the  corresponding  meridian  at  the 
antipodes.  This  opposite  meridian,  according  to  tho  idea  of  longitude  enter* 
tainod  at  the  time.  wouM  fall  in  the  vicinity  of  India  proper;  and  the  Pcirtu- 
gnase,  besidee  their  natural  jealousy  of  this  new  saooess  of  Spain,  feared  that 
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the  western  hemisphere  thus  given  to  her  riTal  might  indndo  portione  of 
their  Indian  grant*.  Hoooe  aroee  mndi  trouble  in  the  few  following  yean 

between  the  two  courts.    See  infra. 

Ainiilst  tlic  ciithj.-iiiism  following  liia  stirccss  Colnmlms  ha<l  no  «lifBcnlty 
in  littiu^  out  another  expedition,  Kniliarking  from  Cadiz  .Septcmlxjr 
1403,  with  seventeen  vesscLi  and  over  1,200  men,  among  whom  were  ^Uonao 
de  Ojeda  and  Jnan  de  la  CkMO,  e<  tdmbranUt  or  the  admurad,  as  Golumbaa  waa 
now  callc-d,  touchc«l  at  the  Cannrie.'^,  diMcoveted  Dominlca  the  3d  of  Novem- 
Ijcr,  and  (Inadaliipe  a  few  days  later;  thence  sailint,'  north-west  through  the 
Caribhean  Arcliipelago,  In;  (xcanionally  landed  and  gave  names  to  ishinds. 
Resting  two  ilayH  at  I'uertu  liieo,  he  reached  the  coast  of  E.s{>auola  on  the  2Jd 
of  November,  and  on  the  27th  anchored  off  the  port  of  Kavidod.  The  set* 
tlement  cstahlidied  at  this  place  in  the  previous  voyage  luul  totally  disap- 
pcarcfl;  tin;  colonists  as  is  snppo^ed  falling  victiius  to  internal  di.-«R!Usion8 
and  general  cxoc3sc3.  A  new  city  ealled  Isiiljcia  wa»  tlu-n  fi>unded  at  an- 
other port  of  this  ialaud,  and  Ujedu  was  seat  inland  to  explore  the  country. 
After  a  ihort  abecnoe  he  returned,  reporting  th^  country  rich  in  gold.  On 
the  second  of  February,  1404,  twelve  vessels,  \»ith  specimens  of  the  pcoplu 
and  pnxlucts  of  the  country,  were  despatched  for  Spain  under  Antonio  de 
Torre  *.  By  tliia  departure  was  also  sent  a  request  for  immi  diate  supplies. 
Recovering  from  a  serious  illness,  Columbus  checked  a  revolt  among  his  peo- 
ple on  the  24th  of  April,  built  a  fort  in  the  interior,  and  then  sailed  to  explore 
the  main  coast  of  Asia — as  he  supposed,  but  in  truth  Cuba  soutli-wcstward 
from  the  ]x>int  where  he  left  it  on  h'l^  first  voyage.  Following  the  Eouth 
<"o;iHt  of  ('tiba  the  aduiind  at  length  rcaohcd  tlie  vicinity  of  I'iiilipina,  or 
Curled  Ikiy.  u  liere  the  shore  bends  to  the  tiouthward.  This  to  hint  seemed 
conclusive  proof  that  it  was  indeed  the  main-land  of  Asia  which  he  was 
coasting.  The  statements  of  the  natives  who  said  that  Cuba  was  in  fiact  an 
i.sland,  1>ut  that  it  was  so  large  that  no  one  ha^l  ever  reached  its  western  ex- 
tremity, continued  him  in  hi.^  belief — since  one  mij;!it  (juej^'.ion  the  knowl- 
edge ut  a  Ijoundxiry  which  ni>  one  hail  ever  reached  and  from  which  no  one 
had  ever  come.  The  theory  of  the  age  was  thus  mode  good,  and  that 
was  sufficient;  so  Columbus  brought  all  his  erew,  officers  and  men,  before  the 
notary,  and  made  them  swear  that  the  island  of  Cuba  was  the  continent  of 
Asia — an  net  sitrnilica;it  of  mclliods  of  conversion  in  those  days.  He  even 
proposed  to  continue  the  voyage  along  the  coast  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  thence 
home  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  or,  better  still,  round  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  meet  and  surpruo  the  Portuguese;  bat  hia  oompanions  thought  the 
supplies  insniiicient  for  so  Umg  a  voyage,  and  the  admiral  was  persuaded 

to  postpone  tlie  attempt. 

Rctunnng  therefore  to  K^pauola,  on  the  way  back  Columbus  discovered 
and  partially  explored  Jamaica,  Isla  de  Finos,  and  the  small  ishinds  scattered 
to  the  southward  of  Cuba,  arriving  at  Isabela  on  the  4th  of  September. 
Tliere  he  found  matters  in  a  IkuI  way.  The  colony,  comprising  a  motley  crew 
of  lawless  ad\  cnturors.  ever  ready  to  :ittrilinte  Buccess  to  themselves  and  ill- 
fortune  to  their  govcnior,  trumpcil  up  numerous  compiuints  which  causcnl  the 
admiral  no  little  trouble.  Margorite,  to  whom  had  been  given  a  command 
for  an  expedition  inland,  had  revolted  and  sailed  with  several  ships  for  Spain. 
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Open  war  had  been  declared  with  the  natives,  and  the  colooiats  were  hard 

pressed;  hut  the  adininir.s  presenco  and  Ojoda'a  impetuous  hravery  soon 
secured  order.  MLanwhilc  two  arrivals  inspired  the  eoloui-its  with  fresh 
eourage;  that  <»f  liiirtolome  Coh)ii,  brother  of  t!je  admiral,  with  three  siiip^, 
and  tliat  of  Turrus,  with  four  vciisuls  ludcii  witli  supplicii.  With  the  gold 
that  had  been  aocumnlated,  and  speetmou  of  frnits  and  ](^lants,  and  five 
hundred  natives  as  slaves,  Torres  was  sent  Ixick  to  Spain,  accompanied  by 
Diego  Colon,  whose  mi-t.sion  was  to  defend  his  brother's  interests  at  eoiirt. 
The  pacification  of  thi'  natives  w;us  then  completed,  and  heavy  taxes  were  im- 
posed upon  tliem.  lu  October,  149.'>,  arrived  Juan  de  Aguado,  sent  by  the 
king  to  ascertain  the  fMrtsoonoeming  charges  against  the  admirsL  This  man, 
in  plaee  of  execntuig  his  commission  fairly,  only  stirred  up  the  accusers  of 
0*hiiulms  to  greater  enmity  -which  .juality  of  jus! ice  well  accorded  with 
the  trrriper  of  his  master  Feiilinand.  On  acctniut  > 'f  these  troublca,  as  well 
an  from  the  discovery  of  a,  new  gold  mine,  which  proved  beyond  question 
that  Espafiola  was  the  ancient  Ophir  df  King  Solomon,  Golambna  decided  to 
return  to  Spain.  So  leaving  liis  brother,  Bartolome,  in  command  aa  adekm- 
t  iflo,  or  lieutenant-governor,  he  sailed  with  Aguado,  on  the  10th  of  March,  iu 
two  raniv(  Is,  carrying  '22.')  Spaniards  and  thirty  natives.  Touching  at  Mari- 
galaute,  and  Ciuuilaiupe,  he  arrived  at  Cadiz  June  11,  14!Ki.  Setjnndo  Viuijede 
Crimbal  CoUm,  in  Navarrtte^  torn.  i.  pp.  196-241;  Cohm,  Hut.  del  Alntiraiitet 
in  BareiOt  torn.  L  pp.  42-73;  Peter  Muriifrj  dec.  i.  cap.  2-4;  Oded0,  HinL 
Oen.,  torn.  i.  pp.  .Il-a;  Xnpioiie  and  JJr  Conf!,  tiioyrnjln  Colomho,  pp.  331-.*)n; 
Jnv'ii'j  "  < 'olinitljus,  vol.  i.  pp.  33S-4!»7;  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-87;  MtiJ<>//«  J'rinre 
JJfitri/,  p.  ^oS;  UumfjuldCa  Exam.  Crit.,  torn.  iv.  p.  217;  t'anc*:liifrif  Nolizir 
di  Colombo,  pp.  93-9.  ^le  letters  which  Columbns  sent  to  Spain  by  Torres 
in  Febmaiy,  1494,  if  ever  printed,  are  lost;  bnt  in  Syllario,  ad  Sap&mhnii 
....de  iamlUf  etc..  Pa  via,  1494  or  MOo,  appeared  certain  letters  from  Spain 
to  the  author  of  this  work,  describing  the  second  voy.igc  of  Columbus. 

(,1494. J  Thus  duriug  the  absence  of  Columbus  ou  his  second  voyage  wc 
have  seen  the  ocean  route  between  Spain  and  Espailola  six  times  navlgnted; 
first,  by  the  fleet  of  twelve  vessels  sent  Uiek  to  Spain  by  the  admiral  under 
Antonio  de  Torres;  second,  by  Bartoloni>'  ('nl')n,  who  followed  his  brother  to 
Rspanola  with  three  ships;  third,  by  Margarite,  who  revolted  and  left  Espafiola 
during  the  absence  of  Coluinbus  iu  Cuba;  fourth,  by  Ton'es  in  couuuand  of 
four  vessels  from  Spain  with  supplies  for  the  colony;  fifth,  by  the  return  of 
the  same  f<mr  diipe  to  Spain  with  g(dd  and  daves;  and  sixth,  by  .Toan  de 
Agoado  with  four  ships  from  Spain  in  August,  1495. 

With  the  division  of  the  world  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Portugal  -uas  not 
satisfied.  The  world  was  thought  to  be  not  so  laige  then  as  now,  and  (me  half 

of  it  was  not  enough  for  so  small  a  kingdom  which  had  bmst<  d  ?->  great  a  navi- 
gator as  l'rin>  ''  Henry.  Tt  was  not  tli'  ir  <iwn  side,  but  tln'  "ihrv  side,  tliat 
trouble*!  the  Portuguese,  fearing  as  they  did  tlmt  the  opposite'  meridian  threw 
into  Spain's  Iialf  a  part  or  the  whole  of  India.  So  Sx^aiu  and  Portugal  fell  to 
quarrdling  over  this  partition  by  his  Holiness;  and  the  mattw  was  referred 
to  a  commission,  and  finally  m  ttlod  by  the  treaty  of  Tordcsillas  in  June, 
1404,  which  moved  the  line  270  leagues  farther  west.  About  the  location  of 
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thi'-^  linf  of  (Irmareation,  and  its  cftVct  on  T»rn7il.  ninl  the  Mohiccns,  ni'u-h 
has  Ijc-cn  written,  though  little  has  l>et!n  8ui*l  ivi  to  the  juotive  that  prompted 
Portngal  in  making  thia  change.  The  fact  is,  that  at  a  time  when  the  Spioe 
laknds  were  bat  vaguidy  known,  and  the  existence  of  Bncil  not  even  ana* 

1  <  <  it  is  inipossililo  to  conceive  why  Poctugal  desired  to  change  the  par- 
tition line  from  1(K)  leagues  to  370  U^agiies  Avest  of  the  Azores;  for  the  change 
could  only  diiniiiiBh  the  possessions  of  Portugal  in  India  by  270  leagues,  as 
in  truth  it  did,  including  the  Molnccas  in  the  loss,  and  gaining  in  retum  270 
leagues  of  open  Atlantic  seal  IVne,  there  proved  to  be  an  accidental  gain  o>* 
a  part  <  f  I'.ra 'i!.  Imt  there  could  have  been  no  idea  at  the  time  that  thL^  par- 
tition lino  cut  througli  any  eastern  portion  of  laiuls  discovered  liy  ri.lumbup 
to  the  west.  In  whatever  light  w  e  iukagine  tlieni  to  have  regarded  it,  there  is 
still  an  unexplained  mystery.  The  Pacific  ocean  was  unknown;  between  the 
diwioveries  of  Spain  and  Portogal,  so  far  as  known,  all  was  land — India,  hj^ 
carrying  the  partition  line  westward,  Portngal  may  Iiave  thoiiglit  to  find  soma 
western  land;  at  all  events,  it  i«i  genendly  V>elieveil  that  the  elVeet  <  f  tlu-  par- 
tition in  the  antipo<lc3  was  not  well  considered;  that  the  only  point  in  cpicstion 
was  the  right  of  making  discoveries  in  tlie  western  ocean,  and  tlwt  the  treaty 
of  T<ndfleilla8  was  decided  in  favor  of  Spain  — ^Portugal  being  forced  to  yidd 
the  main  point,  but  msisting  on  the  change  of  partition  in  order  to  give  her 
more  i<ej»-room.  On  the  otlu  r  hand  it  may  !<■  claimed  that  the  antipoiles,  of 
which  they  knew  eo  little,  were  the  avowe<l  ohject  of  all  tlie  exi)edition3  sent 
out  hy  Ixith  parties.  Sec  the  original  bull  and  treaty  in  ^Vammef^,  Col.  de 
Vhiffg,  torn.  ii.  pp.  28, 130;  also  PretteotVt  Ferdinand  and  iMthellat  vol.  iL  pp. 
17.^-S.1;  Calm,  llecufil  CnmpU  f  ilr.<,  TmUiMt  Plaria,  1862,  tom.  i.  pp.  1-88; 
Pnt-rfnis,  1 11^  PH'jrhiu-',  vol.  i.  booke  ii.  pp.  13-15;  C«riou$  and  Eui,  Votf.,  p. 
20;  r '  V  ,     X'^frJe  <li  Culorn'jo,  p.  1S3. 

Italy,  and  especially  Venice,  a»  we  have  seen,  was  the  first  of  the  European 
states  to  display  in  any  marked  degree  in  medieval  times  that  commercial 
spirit  so  early  and  so  well  developed  in  the  Pha'nicians.  Portugal  caught 
the  flames  uncler  .Tohn  the  dreat.  1133,  and  led  the  van  of  a  ni  re  il.iriiig 

discovery  and  c.\j>lonition  by  conijitestH  on  the  north-west  co;;st  ol  Airica. 
hiimdluncously  i'rincc  Henry  was  sending  e.xjK'ditions  farther  down  the  west- 
cm  coast  of  Africa,  and  among  the  blands  of  the  Atlantic.  His  connlay 
reaped  the  reward  in  1486,  m  hen  the  diacox  cry  of  the  Cape  of  Clood  Hope 
opened  lier  a  way  by  se.a  to  Hindostan,  :ui<l  to  tin- (  ((niinerrc  iif  tlie  f)rient, 
rnd  gave  at  the  same  time  the  death-blow  to  Venetian  ascendancy  in  that 
market. 

Hut  .Spain,  as  chance  would  ha\'e  it,  did  not  lag  far  behind  her  sister  king- 
dom.  TIio  fact  of  the  great  navigators,  CoIuml>ua  and  Vespucci,  being 

Itidian.<<,  nnd  yet  having  to  8cck  n.ssistancc  of  Spain,  sufficiently  indicates  in 
what  dir.  i  tion  the  swing  of  maritime  pov.  er  was  tending.  The  a.'<tronomical 
beho^tli  of  Ou'ilova,  Scvilhr,  and  (Irauada  had  well  pr«'i>;ired  Spain  for  the 
ap]>!ication  of  astronomy  to  navigation,  and  the  long  internal  wars  had  bred 
those  liuld  and  enduring  spirits  who  alone  arc  fitted  to  conduct  with  sucoeaa 
groat  enterprises  of  certain  danger  and  uncertain  result. 

It  itf  claimed  by  some  that  .John  uud  Scbu^^tiun  Cabot  made  their  first  voy- 
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njp  an«l  cliHC')vero<l  XcwfoumllarKl  in  14fV4.  The  claim  rests  on  a  statement 
of  th*'  S|i:iiiis!i  .•uiil>iissa<lor  to  Knglarnl  in  a  k-ttcr  datctl  .Iiily  'I'l,  i  r'S,  to 
the  effect  tluit  during  the  past  stveu  years  several  vejjseis  hini  \>vvu  sent  each 
year  from  Bristol  in  search  of  Bnail  and  the  Islands  of  the  Seven  CSiies, 
and  on  an  mscriptioiL  <m  Sebastian  Cabot's  map  of  1544,  which  states  that 
land  was  first  discovortMl  liv  tli»>  CHilKits  on  .Tunc  24.  1404.  DWrf^nr^  LpftT 
on  Ihr  Voiinrj'  X  of  John  and  St  himlinn  < 'nhot,  in  Kohl,  pp.  .">(K>-7.  l>ut  other 
authors  consider  the  map— even  if  made  by  Cabot,  which  is  extremely 
doobtfnl — insufficient  authority  to  prove  sach  a  voyage. 

[1483.]  At  the  solicitation  of  the  brothers  Pinaonand  other  navigators,  a 
licon'ic  was  gnmted  Ajiril  10,  140'>.  jK-nnitting  any  nativi,'-l)om  Sptuiianl  to 
make  i>rivatc  voyages  for  trade  and  discovery  from  Cadiz  to  the  Western 
India;  such  expeditions  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  govemmenti  ons  of  idiose 
officials  wns  toaecompaay  oadi  vessel  to  ensore  the  payment  to  the  crown  of 
one  tenth  of  the  profit  of  the  voyage.  For  this  ilonimLnt  in  full,  see  Navar- 
rttt,  Co],  ih  I'id'/f.  torn.  ii.  p.  lO,!.  ?lco  also  //'////'-<.///!,  Kxnm,  CrlL,  tom. 
i.  pp.  3j6  c't  SC4.  Whether  any  one  avctually  took  advantage  of  this  license 
beforo  its  repesl— wluch  was  on  June  2, 1407,  at  the  instigation  of  Golum* 
bus— is  a  disputed  point  of  some  importuoe  in  oonnootion  with  certain  donht' 
fnl  cxpedition.s  to  Ihj  considered  hereafter. 

[14:^.]  r<  dro  Aloniw»  Xillo  sailed  from  Gidiz  Jiino  17,  140C,  jnst  nfUr  the 
return  of  Columbus,  in  command  of  three  vessels  laden  m  ith  supplies  for  the 
ookny  at  Eqpa&ola. 

[1407.]  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine  navigator,  claims  to  havf  sot  sail 
frf'in  Cadiz  uith  four  vessels  in  tlie  sfrvicc  of  the  kin::  of  Spain  on  tin-  It  nth, 
or  tiicutieth,  of  May,  1407.  In  what  capacity  lie  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion, or  wbo  was  its  cammander,  lie  does  not  state,  but  says  that  he  was 
^looen  by  the  king  to  go  with  the  expedition.  "Me  ad  talia  inrestiganda  • 
in  ipsam  societatcm  elegit."  Sailing  south-south-west  to  the  Canaries, 
2S0  leatTtics  from  Li^^M>n,  he  remained  there  eight  days,  and  tlien  siiiled 
wt^it-onc-quarter-south-west  1,0<X>  leagues  in  twenty-seven,  or  thirty -seven, 
days,  to  a  point  on  the  nain-land  in  18"  wxih  and  75"  west  of  the  Ot- 
aaries — that  is  to  say,  on  the  coast  of  Central  Anu-rica  near  Gape  Gradas 
A  T>io3.  This  nui'-t  liavt-  Ik^  n  al*ont  the  1st  of  July,  some  days  perhaps 
afttr  (  allots  landing  farther  north,  which  was  the  •24th  of  June.  The 
^jKuiiards  went  asltorc  in  boats,  but  the  natives  were  too  timid  to  tnule ; 
ao  that  oontinning  their  voyage  for  two  dnyn  north-west  in  sight  of  the  flat 
coast,  they  rcu  lnd  .1  more  secure  anchorage,  istalili.sho<l  friendly  n  lati'  iis 
with  the  people,  and  found  some  tnices  of  goM.  Tlic  sliips  then  follf>\ved  tht? 
C'tfist  for  several  days,  to  a  iK)rt  where  wjvs  found  a  villa;,'e  built  over  the 
wat4.r  like  Venice,  and  there  fought  with  the  natives  (of  Tabasco?);  sailed 
eighty  leagues  along  the  ooast  to  a  region  of  many  rivers  (Pdnuoo?),  where 
they  were  kindly  received  1^  people  of  a  different  language,  and  made  a  jour- 
ney of  eighteen  leagues  inland,  visiting  many  to\\T)<.  This  iirovinec  was 
called  by  the  iidiabitants  J.Ariab,  and  is  situated  in  tii<  torrid  zone,  near  tho 
trapieof  Cancer,  in  2S*  north.  ^\gaiu  they  started,  ^iui-sued  a  north-west 
eonne  and  froqnently  anchorsd,  sailing  thns  670  loagues,  until  after  thirteen 
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month!',  tliat  is  to  wiy  in  .Ttino.  14flS,  tlu'V  rraihrd  "the  Ix^nt  liarUnr  in  tlu^ 
woilil"  (j)ort  of  Cain:  Cunavf'ml?),  in  28  ' 30',  whcr»'  llity  rcsolveil  to  iufciir 
tlieir  ahipe  for  tbe  retuiv  voyage.  There  they  remained  thirty-Mven  days,  and 
when  aboat  to  depart,  tlie  natives  cumplaiMd  of  certain  canniluilM  who  canio 
eadiyf'.'ir  from  nn  ir-land  10()  h'n^'Ufs  distant  foatt^-uk  tlM  tn.  Tln'  SpaniantM, 
in  retnni  fur  tlx  ir  kin<lncss,  promiacil  t«  avenge  their  wrongs.  AoeonJingly 
they  Mailed  north-east  and  vast  to  u  group  t»f  islanda,  some  of  wiiich  wero 
inhabited  (Bennndae?);  landing  at  one  of  them  called  Ity,  they  defeated  the 
eannibals,  an<l  made  tZ.'K)  prisoners,  with  a  li>;is  of  one  inan  kilh  *!  :iti<l  twenty* 
two  wounded.  Retiiniing.  they  arrived  at  Cadiz  October  l.'i,  14;>0,  witli 
±22  prisoners,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  Tlio  above  is  the  account  given 
by  Vespucci  in  s  letter  written  in  ISOi,  according  to  the  edition  adopted 
aa  antbentie  and  original  by  Vamhagen,  Le  premier  Vogage  de  Amerigo 
I'fjtjmcriy  who  believes  that  Vicente  Yaficz  Pinzon  and  Jnan  Dial  da 
Sf^iHs  w<  re  the  OOnUDaiiders.  Tli is  voyage  is  not  generally  n^gardrd  as  au- 
thentic; and  a  long  and  complicateU  Uiscusaiou  lius  arisen  on  the  queatiou 
whether  the  aoconnt  given  ia  to  be  r^arded  aa  tme,  aa  wholly  a  fabricationt 
or  aa  belonging  to  a  subsequent  voyage  and  acddentally  or  intentionally 
dated  back  two  years.  .\»  this  voyage,  if  actually  made  as  claimed  l>y  M. 
Vamhagen,  would  he  the  first  to  touch  the  territory  whidi  I  denominate  the 
llacific  .States,  1  find  it  neces.^r}'  to  give  in  this  place  the  leading  (xiints  in 
the  discnaaion.  In  what  may  bo  called  the  standard  authorities  on  American 
difloovety,  such  aa  Xavairete,  HumUddt,  and  others,  is  found  fnlly  preaented 
the  «jue.^tion  of  the  authenticity  of  Vespucci's  voyage,  always,  h<»wevrr,  under 
the  .-jupixtsition  that  the  land  rlaiined  t<>  have  Iwen  visited  was  tlic  Cfuust  <  f 
I'aria.  'i'he  tiieory  of  M.  Vamhagen,  that  that  region  must  be  sought  in 
North  America,  reopens  tbe  question  and  introduces  some  new  featoreo  which 
cannot  be  passed  1>y  unnoticed  in  thi^t  connection.  Without  entering  ui>ou 
t!ie  somewhat  enniplicated  hiUIiography  of  Vespucci'.s  nrirratiojis,  or  taking 
up  tlic  question  of  his  claims  iti  the  matter  of  naming  .Xnn  riia,  I  ehall  at- 
tempt to  state  brieily,  ami  as  clearly  oh  I  am  a1)lc,  thv  argument)}  for  un<l 
against  the  authenticity  of  a  voyage,  in  which  perhaps  ia  involved  the 
question  of  the  first  post-Scandinavian  discovery  ot  the  Korth  American 
continent. 

IJesides  Vespucci's  own  statement,  in  a  letter  written  in  I, '»()!,  no  contem- 
porary ilocnment  has  been  found  which  mentions  such  an  e.\pi-ditiou,  tliougU 
most  diligent  aearch  for  such  docnments  has  been  made  in  the  Spanish  ar- 
ebivcs  by  partisans  and  opponents  of  the  Florentine's  claim.  This  absence  of 
conJinnator}'  <locumcnts  is  the  more  noticeable  as  the  expe<lition  was  made 
cnder  royal  pati'cnage.  In  another  and  pixiviously  written  letter  describ- 
ing his  second  voyage  in  1490,  Vespucci  not  only  makes  no  mention  of  this 
voyage,  but  even  excuses  his  long  silence  by  saying  that  nothing  had  oocorred 
w nrtii  relating.  True,  a  short  letter  of  one  Vinnello,  dated  1.100,  pttUisheil 
by  ll'unl«)ldt.  mentions  a  voyage  to  which  no  date  is  ;.iven.  ma«le  by  Ves- 
pucci in  company  w  ith  Juan  de  la  Cosa.  M.  Vonihageu  supjioscti  this  to  liavo 
liecn  tlic  vf*yage  in  i^ucstion,  and  a  large  river  discovered  at  the  time  to  have 
\>evn  the  Mississippi ;  but,  beside  tbe  fact  that  there  is  no  reason  for  attribvt- 
tng  tlio  date  of  1407  rather  than  any  otlier  to  this  voyage,  Vianollo's  letter. 
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with  tn'o  others,  publislictl  by  HiuriaM,  indicataa  a  nrach  later  date  for  the 

expedition  witli  Juan  ilc  la  C'osa. 

Moreover,  not  only  is  there  a  want  of  original  reconls,  hut  contfiiiiioniry 
hiatoriaas  are  silent  i-esjiectin^j  tliLi  expedition ;  tlie  llrut  luentiuu  1^^'  later 
wnten  being  a  denial  ci  its  aathentidlty  when  it  was  thought  to  conflict  with 
the  admiral's  clains..  as  di.scoverer  of  the  continent.  Yet,  on  the  Buppo&ition 
of  a  voyage  to  the  North  American  erwst,  there  arc  eonic  passages  in  the  his- 
torians I'eter  Martyr,  (h  ieilo,  (loniara,  and  llerrera,  v.  hi-  h  point  more  ur  less 
delmitely  to  uu  exploration  of  the  gulf  of  Houduruii  before  Idihi.  I'eter 
ilaityr,  dec.  i.  cap.  vi,  writing  before  ISOS,  Bays  that  many  claim  to  liat'o 
sailed  roaud  Cida;  and  later,  dec.  i.  cap.  x.,  lie  mentions  a  report  that 
Finzon  and  Solis  had  t  xjilorrd  the  c(»ast  of  Hon<luras,  giving,  however,  no 
dates.  (_)vit.(lo,  J/l.-i(.  (.'m.,  t<>\u.  ii.  |>.  110,  .s-iys  jiositiv<  ly  that  i\n-  lulf  <  f 
lioudui-Uii  waa  diaeovered  not  by  (Jolumbu.-j,  iuit  by  I'uizun  and  and 

that  before  the  fonner  discovered  the  Amason,  or  the  latter  the  Bio  do  hk 
riate,  that  is  to  say  before  14W.   Gomura,  IJut.  de  la*  Indku,  fol.  63,  states 

tliat  Pinzon  and  Solis  sresaid  by  some  to  have  cxpli  r.  >]  l!n  r.  ,i  t  ■  f  Hondu- 
ras thixrc  years  before  Columbus,  which  would  make  it  in  1  llt'.t.  lleiTcm, 
JJUL  (Jen.,  dec  iv.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii.,  ttuya  that  the  gulf  uf  llondura^t  waa 
named  Hibuersa  from  tiie  gourds  fonnd  floating  in  its  waters  by  the  first 
Spaniards  who  sailed  along  the  coast.  To  M.  Vanhagen,  this  it  may  be  ran- 
dom remark  of  Herrera  is  proof  positive  that  aa  Colundnis  did  not  enter  or 
name  the  gulf,  he  was  not  the  lirst  Spaniard  who  wiilnl  ali  tl  i'  coast. 
Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  these  pafisages  from  the  historians,  in 
proving  u  voyage  to  North  America  previous  to  that  of  the  admiral,  such  evi- 
dence is  manifestly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  voyaj^  attrib- 
uted  to  rinzon  and  Solis  seems  to  rest  entirely  on  the  statement  of  llerrera, 
Jli.-'t.  di  r.  i.  lilh  vi.  cnp.  xv5.,  who  deseribe^?  the  expedition  with  otlier 

events  under  the  <late  of  l.'AMk  Yet  in  the  tebtinwny  in  the  lawsuit  herein- 
after to  bo  mentioned,  it  is  implied,  though  not  expressly  stated,  that  the 
voyage  was  after  that  of  Columbos,  since  special  pains  was  taken  by  the  king 
to  prove  the  coa.st  explored  by  Pinzon  to  be  distinct  from  that  discovcretl  by 
the  admiral.  Another  jwint  is  that  in  tlii"*  .-nine  testimony  the  name  'Caria' 
iii  given  to  a  place  visited  during  I'inzon  .s  voyage,  and  for  this  name  Ves- 
pnccrs  '  Lariab '  may  i^K^ibly  Im  a  misprint. 

Humboldt,  Emm.  Vrit.,  torn.  iv.  pp.-  60,  267,  27*2-4,  repeatedly  states  it 
aa  an  undeniable  fact  that  Vespucci  was  employed  in  Spain  in  fitting  out  tho 
vessel:;  for  the  third  voyage  of  Columbn.s,  up  to  the  date  of  the  ^ailing  of  t 'i" 
e\pc<lition,  May  SO,  14'.!S,  and  cons<  iiUi iitly  couM  not  hiiiisc'f  havi- .H,ii\<l  in 
3klay  or  aiiy  oUier  mouth  of  14'j7.  He  Uiake.s  this  statement  on  the  authority 
4^  documents  collected  by  MuOoc.  Harrime,  Bib.  Am.  Frf.,  p.  57,  states, 
also  on  tho  authority  of  Mufiox,  that  from  April,  UC7,  to  May  .10,  14!)8,  Ves- 
pucci was  "  ron.  tautly  travelling  from  Seville  to  San  Luc  ar."  ^■l  ^•[.^c'■^  is 
known  to  liavc  succci  dcil  Juanoto  l^  rardi,  who  died  in  Deixnd"  r,  1  II'.".  in  u 
contract  to  lit  out  vetiseU  for  the  S^iauiiih  guverzuncnt,  and  to  have  receive«l 
money  on  account  of  that  contract  on  the  12th  of  January,  1498.  Irving, 
with  access  to  tlio  documents  of  Muiloz,  says  that  four  carav<  !s  fitted  out  by 
Vespucci  sailed  Febniaiy  3,  140G,  but  wero  driven  bock;  and  he  speaks  of 
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no  evidence  of  liia  preseuce  in  Spain  in  14S>7  or  1408.  Navarrctc,  relying  on 
the  Mune  MnSos  documonts  —which  oonaiflt  of  extracts  from  the  boc^  of  ex> 
pensee  of  Indian  amiatiaa  in  the  Casa  de  Oomtratacion  in  Se\'illo  — gives  no 
«l:itr  to  (lif  siiiliii^  aji«l  wrtck  of  the  fnur  vessels  mentioned  Irving,  but 
implies  tliat  tilt  event  took  place  before  litfnndi'f?  death.  .After  npeaking  of 
the  receipt  of  money  on  the  l'2th  of  January,  1400,  lie  states  tiiut  Ves- 
pnoci  **weat  on  attending  to  everything  until  the  annada  was  deepatcbed 
from  San  Lucar."  Co!,  de  ViwjeSy  torn.  iii.  p.  317.  He  <1(h':-i  not  state  that 
tlie  l!t »  t  thuH  ritte<l  out  was  that  in  whieli  rolunibus  sailcl  in  11!1S.  Mijfioz 
ill  the  printed  portion  of  his  work  is  silent  on  the  suliject.  \  andiaj,'eii,  I'm- 
puce  et  «m  Premier  Vo*/.,  p.  18,  arguea  that  Huudjoldt  had  no  authority 
whatever  for  applying  Navairete'a  statement  respecting  the  armada  de- 
spatched from  San  Incar  to  the  admiraFs  fb  i  t,  that  statement  having  prolja- 
lily  been  his  authority,  and  not  the  original  documents  of  Mufioz;  antl  tliat 
the  four  vessels  M'hosc  litting-out  Vespucci  personally  supcriutended  were 
much  more  probably  those  in  which  he  himself  sailed  and  made  the  voyage 
in  question.  Vamhagen  furthermore  thinks  that  the  death  of  Bersrdi  fur- 
nished  a  reasonable  motive  for  the  resolution  formed  by  Vespucci  to  visit  the 
In<b"e'j,  an<l  a  fav  orable  opjKH-tunity  for  earryinj^  out  Iuh  re!*oluti<in.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  Vci^^iucei  was  in  S^jain  in  1407  and  1498,  of  course  the  ques- 
tion <A  his  claimed  voyage  admits  of  no  fiartber  discnssion ;  hat  if  Humboldt's 
only  authority  bo  his  intnpretatioo  of  Navarrete's  statement,  even  if  the  in- 
terpretation 1k>  not  unnatural  or  improbable,  the  matter  must  still  be  oomsid- 
ered  doulitful  until  the  original  Munoz  documents  are  pr<Hbu'e<l. 

Tlie  silence  of  contemporary  documents  rcsiHJcting  A'espucci'a  voyage  car- 
ries the  greater  weight  from  tiie  fact  that  there  are  special  reasons  for  the 
existenoeof  such  doenments,  if  the  voyage  had  been  actoaUymadck  In  150B 
a  suit  was  l>egun  by  Diego  Colon  ngainst  the  Spanish  crown  for  tlie  govem- 
ini  lit  of  certain  territory  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  Paria  by  his 
father,  the  admiral.  The  suit  continued  to  1513,  ami  every  ellort  was  mado 
by  the  crown  to  prove  a  previous  discovery  of  the  coast  in  qvestion;  hun- 
dreds ol  witnesses  were  examined,  and  their  testimony  has  been  preserved 
Uld  published  in  Xavarrete's  collection.  In  this  suit  Vespucci  wa.s  not  sum- 
moncil  as  a  witness,  althougli  mucli  of  the  time  in  royal  employ,  having  In  Id 
the  oUice  of  j/i7oto  mayor  from  IMS  to  his  dejith  in  1512.  Xo  chiini  was  ad- 
vanced for  his  diMovery,  although  the  vojrage  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
under  royal  patronage,  and  by  proving  its  authenticity  the  crown  would 
have  gained  its  objret.  Inde«  <l,  V«  spur<  i'.s  name  is  only  itienfii)ne<l  onrv  in 
nil  the  testimony,  and  that  as  having  accompanied  .\lonsa  dc  Ojeiia  in  his 
voyage  of  1400.  Tliat  no  one  of  the  nuuiy  witue.s.scH  i  xamincd  knew  of  Vjis- 
pncci's  voyage  in  1497,  if  it  were  a  fact,  is  hardly  possible.  Not  only  were 
the  witnesses  silent  on  the  Florentine's  «cpedition,  but  many  of  them,  in- 
cluding Oji-da,  allirmed  that  I'aria  was  first  discovered  liy  C<ilntnbus,  and 
next  aftenvard  by  Ojcda  himself.  Now  as  Vespucci  accomjiuini  d  Ojeda,  the 
latter  would  surely  Iwve  known  of  any  previous  discovery  by  Vespucci,  and 
as  Ojcda  was  not  friendly  to  Columbus  he  certainly  wouM  have  mado  the 
fact  known.  Moreover,  the  odmiral's  charts  ami  «iilinu'-directi(ms  wen  fol- 
lowed by  UjeUa  in  his  voyage,  which  would  hardly  have  been  done  with  a 
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skilfi'I  pilot  like  Vcspncci  on  1>oanl,  anfl  one  mIio  li.nl  visited  tho  coast 
iK'torc.  Tnio.  tliis  l:nt  \vnuT  \\>>uh\  have  littU'  wei;^lit  if  tlu- coiust  of  i'aria 
MM  not  the  regiou  \-iiiiU.ii  hy  Vespucci,  while  tlie  other  {Kiiutti  wuulil  be  little 
if  at  All  affected  by  the  theory  that  North  America  was  the  coMt  explored. 
Ko  other  Spanish  voyage  to  the  new  region  m'sih  nugk-ctc<I ;  indeed,  to  have 
BO  r<tinpli"tely  tli.sreganlc<l  Vespucc  i's  expedition,  it  must  W-  HUpjxtscfl  tluit 
the  kinj,'  not  only  know  exactly  what  n  ;;ion  t  x|)l<in  il,  l)Ut  IukI  a  jKjNitivo 
conviction  that  said  region  was  entirely  distinct  Iruni  i'ariii;  uud  wc  have 
■een  that  no  aodi  definite  opin&m  wae  hdd  at  th?  time,  bat  on  the  oontiBry, 
special  pains  was  taken  to  prove  that  the  new  regions  were  "all  one  COMt." 
When  it  i ;  ( <»Ti.-ii  K  ifl  tli.it  Veapucci'.s  voyag'',  that  is  the  voyage  of  I'inzon  and 
8olis,  was  mentioned  in  tho  testimony,  the  iailurc  to  Huutmou  the  pilotonuiyor 
i^peen  all  the  more  remarkable.  What  more  efficient  witneiw  could  liuvo 
been  faroof^  forward?  Thus  the  eiicnoe  of  the  testimony  in  thia  rait  on  the 
qaeetioQ  nnder  dieenaeion,  must  be  deemed  aomething  more  than  mere  nega- 
tive jmMif,  a«  it  is  tcnne<l  l>y  M.  Vandiagen.  Tins  g<'ntlenian  also  note.'<  that 
only  one  witness  mentions  that  Vespucci  accouipuuied  Ujcdu  in  l-i'Ji);  but  he 
does  not  note  that  the  preaenoe  of  Veqmoci  on  Ojeda*a  ahipa  was  of  no  im> 
portance  to  either  party  in  the  anit,  wlule  a  previooa  diaoovery  by  him  was 
of  the  verj'  gn  at*  -^t  inii»ortance  to  the  crown. 

The  <lati-  of  .-vitihng  Ironi  Cadiz  is  given  by  different  editions  of  Vespucci's 
letter  as  May  lU,  and  May  20,  li'Jl;  and  of  his  return  as  October  1,  lo, 
and  I8»  1409.  Vnm  theae  datea  two  difficultiea  arise;  firrt,  the  duration 
ol  the  voyage  is  atated  in  the  letter  to  have  been  eif^teen  months,  while  the 
period  between  the  dates  of  sailing  and  return  is  twenty-nine  numtLs;  and 
a;rain,  Vc-spucci  is  known  to  have  sailed  witli  Ojeda  in  May,  1490,  that  is, 
live  luoutlis  before  he  returned  from  the  voyage  iu  t|Uestiou.  One  way  of 
veooneiling  the  Snt  diflBoolty  ia  to  su2>iMx^e  tluit  tiie  author  reckoned  time  by 
the  Florentine  method,  then  conmon  in  familiar  correspondenee,  according 
to  w  hil  11  the  year  began  the  '2'ith  of  March.  Tlicn  in  case  of  a  vcrj'  uatnml 
uiisprmt  in  tlie  original  of  May  for  March,  thf  voyage  nally  began  in  I  l!»S, 
its  duration  being  thus  reduced  to  nineteen  mouths.  A  uiure  tsimplc  metho<l 
oi  removing  both  diflknlties  is  to  suppose  a  misprint  of  1490  for  1408  as  the 
dateof  the  return;  tlus  would  reduce  the  time  to  seventeen  montlis.  Several 
later  editions  liave  made  this  chan-e.  The  edition  claimed  as  original  by  M. 
Varnliagcu  tuu)  tin-  date  14!l',)  anuriliiig  to  his  tianslation.  and  >ti;nigely 
enough  tlio  editor  mukei:  no  allubiun  to  it  in  his  notes,  ahhou^lt  in  a  furmer 
pamphlet  he  speaks  of  149S  aa  the  date  of  the  retnni.  I  attach  veiy  little 
weight  to  discrepancies  in  dates  in  this  relation  except  as  evidi  ncc 
against  any  intentional  deeeption  on  the  part  of  Vespucci.  Confusion  in 
dates  is  common  iu  all  relations  of  the  jjeiicwl;  and  \'efcpucci'»  letters  were 
written  luistiiy,  not  for  publication,  luid  uieixdy  to  interest  his  itirre^poudeuts 
by  a  description  of  the  marveb  be  had  seen  in  his  New  World  adventures. 
It  may  here  be  8tat<?d  that  the  long  and  bitterly  argued  question  of  the  rival 
claims  of  Vespucci  and  Cohwnbus  in  the  matter  of  naming  .\m<  !  i<  i  h.i>  no 
bearing  on  the  present  discussion.  There  is  no  e\idencc  tliat  thi  voyage  ia 
question  had  any  influence  in  fixing  the  name  Ameriai;  and  to  ])ronouncu 
this  expedition  not  authentic  has  no  tendency  to  weaken  Vespuocrs  reputa> 
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tion  for  honesty,  whicli  may  n  '  s  1  >  onsidered  fulty  wtablishcd ;  nordotiM 
nrgnnieittH  against  intentiouai  ialaiUcatioo  oo  Ve^ood's  part  tend  to  prove 


Serend  oaineideiiMs  between  the  nenwtivee  of  tiiis  voyage  and  that  of 
Ojeda  have  led  many  writm  to  cooclnde  that  both  describe  the  «me  eacpedi* 

tion,  the  dates  having  liceu  accidentally  or  intentionally  changed,  nnm* 

boldt,  after  a  cart  ful  examination,  was  convinced  that  the  two  voyages  were 
identical.  But  when  wc  consider  tlxat  HumWldt,  Navarrcte,  and  Jrviug 
fomed  their  ooncliieioiu  without  a  euBpicion  of  a  voyage  to  North  America, 
and  before  that  question  had  ever  once  arisen;  that  Navanreto  severely  crit- 
icises Vespucci's  narrative  as  applied  to  Ojcda's  voyage;  that  two  of  the 
strongest  coincidences — the  mention  of  I'aiia  as  the  coast  visited,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  town  built  over  the  water  like  Venice — have  no  weight  in 
view  of  the  new  theory,  since  the  province  is  called  Lariab  in  the  original 
edition,  and  that  method  of  building  was  not  nnoommon  in  all  the  tropical 
regions  of  .cVnierica,  it  must  be  admitted  that  thisaignnient  has  by  itsdf  little 
force  apiiiirft  thi-  atitlieuticity  of  Vespucci's  voyage. 

The  right  granted  to  private  individuals  by  the  Sj)auibh  government  in 
April,  l4'Jo,  to  make  voyages  of  discovery  at  their  own  expense,  subject  to 
certain  regulations,  was  partially  revoked  in  June,  1487,  after  Vespneei's 
claimed  departure.  All  authorities  agree  that  during  this  time  such  private 
voyagen,  or  even  clundestin*-  cxjK'ditions,  may  have  Ik-cii  and  prol*ably  were 
made,  of  which  no  recfinls  Iiavc  hccn  in  i  m  i  \  i  d.  Tv  is  argued  that  Vespucci's 
voyage  may  have  been  of  this  number,  ullhougli  claimed  to  have  been  made 
under  royal  patronage,  and  by  no  means  clandestine.  It  is  even  suggested 
that  tlio  revocation  of  the  right  of  private  navigation,  brought  about  by  the 
influcrK-e  of  Columbus,  was  pui-poscly  <lclayed  until  after  Ve.-ipucci's  de- 
parture -all  of  which  proves,  if  it  proves  anything,  simply  tluit  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  Vespucci  fix»m  making  the  voyage. 

We  have  seen  how  certain  statements  of  the  old  chroniders  may  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  a  voyage  along  the  Central  American  ooast  previous  to  that 
of  Columbus.  There  are  alscj  similar  indications  in  some  of  the  early  mops. 
Thiib*  Juan  lie  la  Cos.i's  map  rcjire^entuig  Cuha  as  an  island  in  IJjIK)  (see  paj^e 
1  !.■>  tills  volume)  might  be  accounted  for  by  such  a  voyage  as  Vespucci  cUiims 
to  have  made.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  early  maps  show  some  slight 
traces  of  a  knowledge  of  Florida  before  its  disoovecy  in  1512  (pp.  12S-0  this 
vol.)  In  the  Kuysch  map  of  l.'jOS  (p.  120  this  vol.)  the  oaatem  coast  of  what 
seems  to  l)e  Culwi  is  idi  ntitii  il  by  M.  \'arnliai,'cn  with  the  maindand;  in  his 
opinion  the  inscription  ut  the  north  point  of  tliat  coiist  refers  directly  to  Ves- 
pucci's expedititm,  and  'Capo  S.  Marci*  at  the  southern  point  nuiy  indicate 
Vespucci's  arrival  on  Saint  Mark's  day,  especially  as  his  unele  was  a  priest  of 
the  order  of  St  Mark.  If  this  appear  somewhat  far  ft;t4.'heil,  i>crhapa  more 
weight  hhouM  be  attaclicd  to  the  name  'Cape  Doflin  di-  Abril'  on  the  southern 
point  of  what  may  l>e  FKa  idauu  the  I'tolemy  map  uf  l.')!!]  (p.  13U  thij  vol.), 
for  at  the  end  of  April  Vespucci  may,  according  to  his  narrative,  havo  been 
at  that  point.  On  this  matter  of  an  cariy  voyage  it  may  be  noted  that  Colum- 
bus, striUiu.'  the  1  ii.ist  at  tJunnaja  Island  in  \'iG2  in  .search  of  a  paj<s;igc  wc»t- 
M'ard,  instead  of  fuUuwiug  westward,  as  he  naturally  would  have  done,  at 
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least  t<i  the  head  uf  the  giilf  of  Ilumhim.^.  turned  ilin>ctly  raft.  A  knuw  l 
eflgeon  his  part  that  Vespucci  lm<l  ahc  aiiy  explond  westwar.l  and  northward 
without  finding  a  passage,  would  account  for  hi»  actiumi.  But  tlicy  huvc  al- 
ready bem  aatigfactorily  aooounted  for  1^  tiie  fact  tiiat  he  simply  proposed 
to  sail  along  the  suraositics  of  the  supposed  soatheni  coasts  of  A^ia  to  luilia, 
mthcr  tlian  to  penetrate  any  intervening  oontiaent)  wliose  existence  he  did 
not  suspect. 

In  adtfitioo  to  the  leading  aiguments  for  and  against  the  Toyage  in  ques« 
tion,  the  foUowiog  minor  points  are  urged: 

It  is  clauned  that  the  command  of  .such  an  o\i>cdition  would  not  have  been 
given  to  a  foreigner,  and  Vespucci  <liil  not  htcome  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
Spain  until  ]'AX'>.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  X'cspucci  iiad  rendered  no  other 
aenrice  to  >^>aiu  than  to  h»Te  aooompanied  Ojeda,  ho  woold  hardly  have  re- 
ceived BO  many  favors  from  the  government,  especially  after  having  served 
foor  years  nnder  the  king  of  Portugal. 

Sc  fior  Navarrete  finda  a  dilTirtilty  in  Vespucci's  claim  to  liavc  brought  hac-k 
to  Spain  222  slaves  iu  the  few  Hinall  vessels  imder  his  command.  Vespucci 
also  speaks  of  Ferdinand  aa  king  of  Castile,  which  it  was  not  oostomaiy  to 
do  mitil  after  Isabella's  death. 

The  hi:-'h  oi)inion  held  of  Vespucci  during  his  life  by  Colunihus  and  hia 
Jtealous  fiicnds  i^j  of  little  ■weight,  l*ecause  t\iv  adniimrs  claim  to  liave  dis- 
covered tlic  supposed  Asiatic  continent  or  islands  udjuccut  thereto  Mas  un- 
donbted:  but  the  favorable  opiniona  expressed  by  later  writen,  eepeoially  by 
Fernando  Colon,  writing  after  America  ^^  a;j  known  to  Lc  distinct  from  Aaia, 
t«nd  to  prove  that  the  Florentine  nuule  in  his  lifetime  no  claim  to  a  voyage 
in  14'J7.  Yet  tliu  publication  and  circulation  of  his  letter  in  several  lan- 
guages, imcontnulicted  for  years,  would  indicate  its  authenticity,  unless  it  be 
taken  as  n  sign  of  carelessness  for  dates  and  details  so  long  as  they  were  not 
sapposed  to  ooniliet  with  the  admirnl's  claims.  It  mast  also  be  remendK  re<l 
that  the  ftamo  voyager':*  sc.  otul,  third,  and  fourth  expeditions  have  all  been 
disputed  and  liave  at  last  proved  authentic 

M.  Vamhagcu  ap|dic8  to  Veq^neei  and  his  men  tiw  well-known  tradition 
rdated  by  Sahagon  and  others  of  white  men  who  appeared  at  Pdnnoo  fttnn 
the  east  l>cfore  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  lie  also  supposes  nncrroro.  tho 
wjldit  r  fouml  1  y  ( 'urttv^  at  < 'oTmmel,  and  Klieved  by  other  authorn  to  have 
been  a  tiurvivor  w  itli  .ciguilar  of  Valdivia'n  uhipwixck  iu  lul2,  to  have  beta 
left  in  Yucatan  by  Vespucci;  but  ho  gives  no  reason  for  this  belief,  except 
that  Guerrero  had  married  among  the  natives,  and  had  adopted  many  of  their 
custom-^.  By  the  same  writer  it  i:^  thought  much  more  likely  that  CaiMi 
UraciiK-i  :i  Dios  was  nanu-il  by  \'e.-;pii(_ci  after  ii  lonir  voya  jf  in  .si-aivh  of  land, 
than  by  Columbua  after  following  tlie  coast  u  lew  (lay.s  aud  taking  i>oi>:3C;i- 
non;  especially  as  Culombus  in  his  own  letter  simply  mentions  his  arrival 
at  the  cape,  the  fact  of  his  having  given  the  name  coming  from  otitcr  sources. 

Thv  »  vent-i  of  the  voyage,  antl  the  description  of  the  ina^t  vi>ittd  liy  Vcs- 
puet  i  us  given  in  bis  letter,  furni:>h  no  evidrnce  whatevi  r  foi-  or  .r_';;iu-t  the 
authenticity  of  tiie  expedition;  but  if  it  l>e  admitted  fi-om  outride  e\ideuco 
that  the  voyage  was  actually  made,  and  mras  distinct  from  that  of  Ojeda,  while 
the  narrative  has  nothing  except  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Paria  in  favor 
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of  a  South  American  <lf.stination,  from  it  may  1>f  ;_'athoro»l  the  following 
(wiiits  ill  Bup^Nji't  uf  the  theory'  thut  a  mure  iioiIIrtu  i  oa^t  wus  the  one  ex- 
plored. The  ooune  nikd  Ir»i  the  Gumies,  W.  ^  SW.;  tho  time  thirty- 
Beven  days;  the  dirtMiwi  1,000  leegues,  taking  the  diatance  froin  Lisbon  to 
till'  Canaries,  280  leagues,  aa  a  Ecalo  of  measurement;  the  latitude  of  the 
landing'  Ur,  an«l  loiiL'itudc  7')"  west  of  tlio  Canaries;  and  thean  ival  hy  tailing 
up  thecoaAt  at  u  pruviiicutiituutcd  iu  ul>uut  23  ',  and  ucui-  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  sinoe  a  series  of  blunders  sach  as  tiiese  is  hardly 
probable.  The  natives  of  Lariab  were  of  different  language  from  and  hostile 
to  the  nations  passed  further  south,  as  the  Iluastecsof  the  Pdnuco  region 
are  known  to  havt'  l)een  with  respect  to  tho  Mexicans.  >roreover.  Lnriah 
has  a  slight  claim  to  being  s  Huotftcc  word,  since  Orozco  y  Bcrra  gives  tltree 
names  of  plaoes  in  that  language  containing  an  I  and  ending  in  cAj  but  of 
course  this  would  interfere  sadly  with  the  tiieocy  that  Lariab  is  a  misprint 
of  Caria.  Vcspucci^s  description  of  the  natives,  critidaed  by  Navarre tc  aa 
incorrect  when  applied  to  tlie  peojile  of  I'aria.  agrees  l>etter,  as  M.  \';ini- 
hugcn  thinks,  with  the  aborigines  of  Hondura».  Other  jwirta  of  Ve.spueci'.'i 
vague  and  rambling  descriptions  apply  well  enough  to  the  North  American 
coasts,  or  in  &ct  to  any  part  ci  tropical  America,  north  or  south. 

Til*' application  of  the  narrative  to  North  Aniericii  is  not,  however,  "witlfoiit 
its  difiiculties.  ^'t  yptict  i  malii's  no  mention  of  tlie  Antilles,  tlirou^'li  wluc'i  liis 
course  nuist  have  led  liini;  jK.Thap.s  not  seeing  them  by  reason  of  fog;  or  Ik-  liad 
instructions  not  to  concern  himself  witli  what  the  admii'al  had  alreotly  di:ux>v- 
ered.  He  also  refers  to  a  larger  woric,  never  published,  iniddch  details  were 
to  be  given.  Neither  does  he  mention  the  ])raminent  ]M?ninsulas  of  Yucatan 
ami  Florida,  nor  the  lofty  mountain  pexikH  wliich  he  would  naturally  have  se«  n 
in  following  tlu-  Mexican  eoa.st.  lie  claims  to  have  siiiled  noiUi-we-st  from 
I'anuco  670  leagues  (over  tlry  land ')  to  tljc  best  luu-lxir  iji  the  world.  M. 
Vacnhagen**  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  that  Vospacoi  simply  states  in- 
cidentally tiiat  he  left  P^nuco  tuttavia  verso  il  Macstmie"  ntill  toward  the 
north-west,  not  intending  to  include  in  this  counie  the  whole  voyage  of  870 
leagues.  All  tlio  wiiidincrs  of  the  coast  and  the  entering  and  leaving  of  many 
]>orts  or  rivers  mu.st  be  taken  into  account  to  mulvc  up  a  distauce  of  870 
leagues  between  PAnuoo  and  Cape  Gafiaveral;  and  the  latter  port  would 
hardly  be  considered  the  'best  harbor  in  the  world*  except  by  a  great  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  or  by  a  navigator  little  acquainte<l  with  good  harlxirs. 
The  arehip<'l:ig'»  of  Ity  has  generally  l>een  supposed  to  be  Hayti,  but  there  is 
pruijably  no  reason  for  the  identity  beyond  the  resemblaucu  of  names.  The 
IJarmudaa  when  discovered  in  1922  were  unhdiabited,  but  this  doee  not  prove 
that  tbcy  were  always  so;  the  Spaniards  may  have  returned  and  captured 
the  ]ieople  for  .slaves.  Indeed  the  Bermudas  may  have  been  tlic  archi]>elago 
of  San  llernardo,  famous  fur  its  lien-e  Carib  population,  but  gonei-ally  located 
oil"  the  gulf  of  Uraba.  It  may  even  have  been  named  by  Vespucci,  for  on 
•San  Benmrdo's  day,  the  20tk  of  August,  he  was  probably  there. 

Thus  hare  I  given,  and  let  me  hope  without  prejudice,  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  disputed  voyage;  and  from  the  evidence  the  reader  may 
»lraw  his  own  coiRlu>ions.  To  me  the  proofs  seem  CCmclusive  that  \'espucci 
made  uo  voyage  to  Houtli  America  prior  to  1400,  when  he  accompanied 
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Akntao  de  Qfedft.  Against  a  North  American  expeditkm  the  evidence,  if  lew 
oondnnve,  is  still  very  Btrong;  since  the  nuMt  that  can  be  claimed  in  its 
favor  U  a  ]in)1«il»ility  that  the  Central  American  coast  waa  visited  by  some 
navigator  )>eforo  1502,  and  a  paesibility,  though  certainly  a  very  slim  one, 
that  Vespucci  accompanied  meh  navigation. 

On  this  voyage  see  Neaplfjatmum  AUbtrid  VegpntU  BjpUtme^  in  Orynam, 
NomuOrbi.^,  pp.  122,  l.w;  Varnluigen,  LePrtmer  V<>i/'i-/e <l'^  I'ryj,,/'  ,-;;  M., 
pure  et  mn  Prt^m.  Voij.  ;  alao  in  S  x'irf-  (!>  (yi.,  BHllitu*,  .Jan.  ami  I\l>.,  IH-IS; 
JIarriitse,  Bib.  Ayn.l'tL,  pp.  ^S-^kS,  an<l  Addltioiis,  pp.  xxvii-viii.;  Lenter  and 
Fo8lfr'»  Li/e  qf  Vejqmcius,  pp.  03-139;  Leben  Jer  JHee-Uelden,  p.  24;  Aomrrc/e, 
CoL  de  Viageg,  torn,  iii  pp.  18»-241,  291-3,  S09-34;  /rmng*«  Colambus,  vol. 
iiL  pp.  31)5-418;  Ilundtoldt,  Exam.  Crit.,  toni.  iv.  v.;  J/aJora  Priwe  Ihnry^ 
pp.  oT^^.':  Kerr  A  CoL  Toj/.,  vol.  iii.  p.  342;  E'tste  Zee-Tv  il  cm  .Alo  im  Jyoji  da, 
eu  .{luerii-ii.i  \'i  .^juifim,  in  (•'oU/riedt  Hejf^ient  torn.  iii.  p.  38j  (Jaiictllicri,  ^'otizie 
di  to'.oinljo,  pp.  41-7,  257. 

[1407*]  To  continue  our  chronological  Rummary.  Following  the  brilliant 
success  of  Spain,  England  wa.s  the  fiivt  nation  to  attempt  discovery  to  tlio 
westward.  Fully  uc(|miiuted  with  the  achievemeuta  and  hyiwtheaus  of  Co- 
Inmbna,  having  been  indeed  almost  persuaded  by  him  to  embrace  his  beliefs. 
King  Hemry  VH.  on  the  Gthof  March,  1400,  granted  a  license  to  John  Cabot, 
a  Venetian  citisen  and  trader  of  Bristol,  to  attempt  discoveries  in  thai 
direction. 

Either  from  respect  for  Portuguese  and  Sjianish  rights  in  the  .south,  or 
from  some  vague  hints  received  from  the  Northmen  during  their  trading 
voyages  to  loekuid,  or  possibly  firam  »  dim  idea  of  the  advantages  of  great- 
circle  s.iiliiig,  the  English  determined  to  attempt  reaching  India  by  a  northern 
nntte.  This  fxjK'<litioii  of  Cal>ot\'',  M"ith  perhapf*  sevend  ves!*ebH,  1  from 
Bristol  pn)l)al)ly  in  May,  1407:  di.scovercd  land  tlie  24th  of  June  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador  between  uii"  and  58';  sailed  Kome  300  leagues  in  a  direction  not 
known,  but  probably  northward;  and  one  vessel,  the  MattheWt  returned  to 
Bristol  in  August  of  the  same  year.  No  further  details  of  the  voyage  are 
known,  and  those  given,  M  hil  h  are  the  conclusions  of  HumlM)Idt,  Ktdd.  and 
Stevens,  have  all  ln-en  di«jnited  in  respect  to  d:ite,  commander,  and  j-oiut  of 
luiuiing.  iJ  -Vv  csac,  as  we  have  seen  (pp.  OS-O),  iosist-s  ou  a  previous  voyage 
in  1494.  Biddle,  Memoir q/'SebaaianC<ibott  London,  1831, p. ^et  seq.,  chums 
that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  tiie  commander.  Kbhinaon,  AeeoutU  qf  Ducoo.  in 
the  llV.f/,  IMchmoml,  1S4S,  pp.  81«09»  explains  that  by  a  change  in  the  method 
of  reckoning  time  after  17">2,  the  dat^^  Khould  properly  read  1  It'S.  M:iny 
authors  moreover  confound  this  voyage  with  a  later  one.  JiaLhiijCti  i  i>j.,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  4-11;  OeUwno**  Diiooo.,  pp.  87-9;  Viagea  Memret,  in  Kammte^  torn, 
iii.  pp.  40-1.  Irving,  Cobtmbus,  vol.  ii.  p.  316,  names  but  one  voyage  and 
Teganls  the  accounts  an  "vague and  scanty."  Seeabso  Ihimhx'i'f.  K  mn.  Crit., 
torn.  i.  pp.  279,  313;  ll<thlit'it  Sn\,  /)inri<  I'o;/.,  pp.  Ixviii.,  i;)-2(i;  A'<>///*.s  //w/. 
JJisior.^  pp.  121-35;  Kufistmann,  Lntdeckuiitj  Am.,  pp.  4S-53;  StcKiis'  Notes, 
pp.  17-19;  PinkerimC*  CoL  Foy.,  voi  xii.  p.  158;  BanerqfVa  Hitit,  U.  8., 
voL  L  p.  13. 

The  Portngnese,  to  complete  their  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  way 
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of  the  Cipe  of  Good  Hope,  sent  out  Vusco  (la(;;un.i  wHh  four  ships.  Sailin\j 
from  Lisbon  July  8, 1407,  ha  UuubleU  the  Cape  of  Good  llop«  the  '22d  of  Xuvem- 
ber,  pMMd  the  limit  reaohed  by  Dim  on  the  1 7th  of  December,  received  intelli- 
gence  of  FMter  J<^  at  aevend  points  on  the  eeatem  ooest,  and  anchored  at 
Calicut  May  20,  1498.  Tnuling  somowhat,  jealous  of  cvcrvl.o.lN ,  after  quar* 
relling  with  Arabian  merchants  and  failingtomaki-  iiool  hi.Hai  liitraryim-a'inres. 
he  thought  beat  to  return.  Accordiui^ly  he  set  sail  the  20tli  of  August,  ikumjiI 
the  capo  Match  20, 1480,  and  reached  Uabon  about  the  end  of  Aagust  Thus 
Gasaa  was  the  fint  to  accomplish  the  grand  objt  i  t  h«  many  eSorta,  and  to 
reach  India  by  M-atcr.  Ili.^  jvchicvenient  wouUi  doubtless  liavo  l>ccu  regarded 
)»s  the  moot  glorious  on  record.  Ijoth  to  hiiui^elf  and  to  Portugal,  had  not  Co- 
lumbus for  Spain  reached  the  tsame  continent,  ua  he  supposed,  farther  cast  sev- 
eral years  before.  Ilimgatitme  di  Vatco  di  Oiomo,  in  BanmmOt  torn,  i  foL  ISO; 
Galvaiio*^  Disoov.,  pp.  0.'M ;  XavarreU^CoLdeViojf  i,  tom.  i.  pp.  xli.-ii.;  Major  a 
y*r/;/T  y/t7(ry,  pp.  3!)1— 400;  i'tv/a'jed,  Curhus  and  Lulcrti'utio'j,  p.  103;  Lcltndcr 
Set-Ih'ii  iif  p.  40;  Xotizie  di  Vcuquez  di  Ganuif  in  L'anctUkri,  jXotlzie,  p.  lOo. 

LUUU.J  After  the  return  ol  the  Cabots  in  Augost,  U07,  ^-ith  the  news  of 
having  discovered  the  northern  regions  of  Oathay,  King  Heniy  issued  a  new 
patent  dated  FcbruaxyS,  140S,  and,  p-obably  in  May  of  the  same  year,  two 
vessels  with  300  men  .sailed  from  liristol  uniler  oomniancl  of  .Selxistian 
Cabot.  Little  is  known  of  the  voyage,  save  that  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  whieh  he  followed  northmrd  until  at  a  certain  point  where  the 
coast  trends  eastward  he  found  much  ice  even  in  July.  This  n<»tiiem  limit 
is  placed  by  Ramusioat  latitude  56';  by  Oomara,  who  states  that  Cabot  Iiim- 
self  gives  a  much  higlicr  latitude,  at  TjS';  by  (lalvano,  at  alx)vc  (»0  .  Ktild 
follows  liuinboldt  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  07'  30',  which  would  place  it  on 
the  Cumberland  peninsula.  Oabot  then  turned  southward  and  sailed  as  near 
shore  as  possible.  The  southern  limit  of  this  voyage  h  more  indefinite  than 
the  northern.  In  a  convei-sation  v.ith  I'eter  Martyr,  jirior  to  1515,  Cabot 
stated  that  he  reiu:hed  the  latitude  of  (iibraltar,  and  the  chronicler  adds  that 
he  sailetl  so  far  west  that  ho  hod  Cuba  on  his  left.  Cabot's  I'euiork  would 
place  him  in  latitude  38*,  near  Cape  Hatteras,  while  Martyr^  addition  might 
apply  to  any  locality  on  the  ea.st  co;i.st.  Martyr's  statement  is  the  only  au- 
thority for  the  suppcsition  by  Iluniboldt  and  others— .see /:rx('fm.  Crit.,  t<mi.  i. 
p.  313,  and  Preface  to  (ihiUauy — that  Cabot  reached  Florida.  Stevens,  NoIm^ 
pp.  17-19  and  83,  considau  Peter  Martyr's  remark  as  absurd*  since  it  would 
pkce  Cabot  near  Cincinnati.  Ho  is  satisfied  that  the  southern  limit  was  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  founding  tlii.s  belief  on  mn]>s  of  1500  (sec  p.  11. "»  this 
vol.)  and  l.'OS  (p.  120  this  vtd.),  i:>l  1.  ami  ir44,  the  latter  s^iid  to  have  been 
made  by  Cabot  himself.  That  Culjot  did  not  reach  the  soutlieru  coast  of  the 
United  States  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Spain  from  1513  to 
1634,  holding  high  positions,  including  that  pikto  mayor,  while  that  ooant 
was  actually  Ixing  explored,  and  ho  making  no  chmn  to  a  pn  viou.'*  di  k'o\  t-ry. 
The  point  reached,  tlierefore.  must  remain  undetemiincd  between  CajK*  Uat- 
terjis,  where  Kohl  lixea  it,  ami  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  with  a  strong  prola- 
btUty,  as  I  think,  in  lavor  of  the  latter.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the 
route  or  date  of  Cabot's  return.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  concerning 
this  voyage  wc  have  only  one  oontemponiry  docnmmt,  which  is  »  letter  dated 
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in  14DS,  .stiitiii;*  simply  tliat  the  expedition  was  still  absent.  All  additional 
details  axe  from  uccouutii  written  after  tlie  gcu^ra^jhy  of  the  New  World  wu« 
better  known  in  oonseqnence  of  the  diacovery  of  the  Soath  Sea.  Nothing, 
then,  can  be  proved  by  CSabofis  voyages  beyond  the  discovery  of  the  continent 
in  June,  1407,  and  the  exploration  of  the  coast  from  tlic  gulf  of  St  Lawrence 
to  above  OO"  in  1498.  The  statement  of  Asher,  Li/c  of  J/eiir>/  ffmhon,  l^n- 
don,  ISGO,  that  CalK)t  '^was  the  tirst  to  recognize  that  a  new  and  uuknuwu 
cratinent  ma  lying  as  one  vaat  bazrier  between  weetem  Europe  and  eaatem 
Aaia»"  accepted  alio  bj  KoU,  HitL  Diaeov.,  p.  145,  appears  to  me  utterly 
without  foun<lation.  Cabot's  complaint  that  a  new-found  land— that  is  a 
laml  further  north  and  ea.st  than  any  part  of  jVsia  describeil  ]>y  Polo — was  a 
lianier  to  his  reaching  India,  and  tlio  fact  that  on  a  map  imule  ad  late  as 
1544^  and  donbtfoUy  attribnted  to  him,  a  eepante  continent  ia  ahown,  aeem 
weak  aathority  for  according  him  ao  important  a  diMWvety,  eipedally  when 
other  voyagers  and  geographers,  intimate  with  him  and  fully  acquainted 
with  his  discoveries,  continued  for  many  years  to  join  those  discoveries  to  the 
Asiatic  continent.  See,  beside  references  on  page  107,  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  iii. 
cap.  vL;  Gfomara,  HitL  Ind.,  fol.  31»  115;  RoberlMit^*  HitL  Amer.t  book  ix.; 
AwenocM  An&q.  Soe,^  Tnauaet.,  1863»  p.  25  et  aeq.;  EohP*  Hint.  IHteon.,  pp. 
135-48,481;  Steven^  Jlote8»pp,2S,  Si;  KuMtnuum,  Eatdeeiung  Am.,  pp.  53-4. 

Returned  from  his  second  voyage,  Columbus  found  his  ix>pulurity  waning, 
and  with  it  the  enthusiasm  for  new  discoveries.  The  voyage  had  not  been 
profitable,  bad  not  been  frnitfol  enough  in  gold  to  aatiefy  the  adventoren 

who  accomjianied  h'un,  and  the  ghastly  faces  of  the  mariners  more  than  coun- 
teracted the  cnVet  of  the  specimens  of  native  products  exhil)ited.  It  was 
ditiicult,  therefore,  to  obtain  men  for  a  new  enterprise.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reports  of  his  numerous  cncmiea,  the  admiral  was  considerately 
treated  at  conrt»  and  finally,  by  the  efibrte  of  the  qneen,  six  vessels  were 
made  ready,  and  Columbtis  embarked  from  Sim  Lucar  on  a  third  voyage  May 
30,  1498.  This  time  he  dctermiucti  to  steer  farther  to  the  south  tlian  before, 
in  order  to  reach,  as  he  supixisetl,  the  riclur  j^irts  of  ^Vsia.  After  touching 
at  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Canaries,  he  divided  his  Uect,  sent  three 
veasels  direct  to  Eqiaftdbk,  and  with  the  other  three  reaiAed  tiie  Ospe 
Verde  Islands  the  27th  of  June.  Thence  he  sailed  first  soutli-west  and 
West  through  the  region  of  tropical  calm^,  .ai  l  tlien  northward  to  Trinidad 
I.^Iand,  wliere  he  arrived  the  :?lst  of  July,  (.'ojusting  the  island  on  the 
South,  in  sight  of  the  mum-laud,  he  entered  the  gulf  of  i'ariu,  lauded,  and 

found  mnch  gold  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  an  alrandanoe  <tf  pearls;  from 
which  dronmstance,  that  land,  which  was  the  northstn  end  of  South  Amer- 

ica,  was  for  some  time  thereafter  known  as  the  Pearl  Coast.  Passing  out  by  the 
B(x?a  del  Drago  on  the  14th  of  August,  he  followed  the  northern  coast  of  Paria 
to  the  island  of  Cubagua,  beginning  to  suspect  meanwhile  tiiat  the  land  on  his 
left  was  the  main-land  of  Asia.  Hi  health  and  the  state  ctf  hissnppliesdidnot 
permit  him  to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point  at  the  time,  and  consequently 
he  turned  his  course  north-west  for  Es|)anola.  On  the  30th  of  August  ho 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ozcma,  where  he  met  his  brother  lin  tolomd, 
who  informed  him  of  the  inteiml  diacords  and  cxteru&l  want  of  the  colomsts. 
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Fraacim)  Roldan  had  refused  to  Hubmit  to  tliu  udinind'n  authority,  and  on 
the  ISth  of  October  five  ahipe  wen  despatched  for  Spain  with  news  of  the 
rebellion.  By  this  departure  Colnmbos  sent  letters  and  eharts  describing 
this  Feari  Ckiait»  as  his  present  South  American  discoveries  which  jiaUed  so 

many  geaHWare  rolled.  During  the  whole  year  following,  ynmcc  ^vas  m:  >ti- 
tained  among  tlic  coloniats  only  by  the  mu8t  humiliating  concessions  ot  Co- 
Inmbus  to  Roldan  and  his  crew.  On  the  Gth  of  September,  1401),  Alonso  de 
Ojedft  arrived  at  Bqsafida  from  the  F«arl  Coast,  whither  he  had  been  to  take 

advantage  of  the  discoveries  und  mi-sfurtuncs  of  the  udmirul. 

Vesstl.j  laden  with  comitlaints  by  and  again:<t  Colunibua  were  dcsjakhe*! 
for  Sjwin  in  October;  needy,  ambitious  courtiers  held  King  Fenliuand's 
Milling  car  against  him;  from  his  persistent  advocacy  of  Indian  slaN  c-truilic 
the  friendship  of  his  patron,  Qaeen  Isabella,  grew  cold;  and  in  Jnlj,  1500, 
Francisco  de  Bobadilla  was  sent  to  Espauola  with  powers  to  investigate. 
Arrived  at  Santo  Donniigo  Au^nist  23,  the  commissioner  assumed  at  once 
authority,  Mliich  at  most  was  liis  ri;^-ht  only  after  careful  and  «.  onseicnlious 
in(|uiiy,  seiiicil  (Jolumbua  and  his  brother,  and  iu  UctoU  r  scut  tlicui  iu  iions 
tu  Spain.  Cofon,  HitL  del  AhmircatOt^  in  Barda^  torn.  i.  pp.  74>80;  PeUr  Mar' 
tgr,  doc  i.  cap.  vt-viL;  Tereer  Viage  de  CrkUAal  Cofon,  in  NvmmU^  torn.  i. 
pp.  242-70;  .V'f/wnran-I  I>r('nut'i,  Biojrafiu  diOdombo,'p'p.3BO-75i  CniiccUkri, 
Xofi'zif  (It  Co'oiiiho,  pp.  1»'J-I08,  wilcrc  is  given  Columbus'  letter  received  in 
Spain  iu  December,  14!IS,  but  appai-cutly  not  printed  at  the  time. 

During  this  third  voyage,  while  about  the  gulf  of  Faria,  new  visioos  of  the 
earth's  form  filled  the  mind  ol  the  great  navigator,  inflamed  as  it  was  by  ill- 
ness ond  anxiety.  The  world  was  indeed  for  the  most  part  spherical,  as  had 
been  Kuppo-cl,  but  in  tliis  grent  central  region  on  the  equator  he  Wlieved 
the  surface  to  rise  gradually  to  a  great  height,  making  the  earth  pcar-shapo 
with  the  terrestrial  paradise,  or  birth-place  of  man,  on  its  apex,  the  watecsand 
idamds  viMted  by  lum  being  on  the  borders  of  this  elevated  portion.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  natural  phenomena,  scientific  writings,  and 
scripture  texts  v  %\  Iii  li  lie  confinned  his  thtxjry.  In  his  <listmete<l  enthu- 
aiasui  he  leaves  us  .soiuewliat  uncertain  as  to  his  idea  of  the  situation  of  this 
new  region  witli  respect  to  India  proper  and  those  parts  of  Asia  found  by  him 
in  a  former  voyage  farther  north.  If  he  had  aappoaed  it  to  be  sinqdy  a 
southern  extension  of  Marco  Polo's  .^Vsia,  he  would  not  sul>scqueutly  have 
sought  for  a  stniit  or  jmssago  to  India  to  the  north  rather  than  to  the  south 
of  thi.s  i>oint.  ( ;auia'.s  successful  circutmiavigationof  Africa  fcjrlxule  a  re\  ival 
in  the  rain<l  of  Columbus  of  the  old  theory  of  Ptolemy,  that  .^Urica  cxtcndod 
cast  and  north  so  as  to  endose  the  Indian  Ocean  like  an  immense  gulf.  The 
admiral's  idea,  so  far  a-*  lie  formed  a  <lennit('  one  on  the  subject,  must  have 
bren  that  of  a  laru'e  islainl,  or  detached  jxirtiou  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  oucu* 
Y\  v'vj.  wry  nearly  tlie  actual  relative  position  of  the  Australi m  archipelairo. 
auii  only  vaguely  included,  if  at  all,  iu  ancient  oi  median'al  knowledge  ol  the 
far  East.  No  other  condusion  could  rati<mally  be  drawn  from  his  letters  and 
subsequent  actions;  and  we  shall  find  such  an  idea  of  the  |^ogr^>hy  of  these 
parts  ofti  ;i  repeated  in  following  ycars.  We  shall  also  see  how  unfortunate 
it  wa^  for  the  ]"  )-thunion.i  glory  of  the  great  fliscoverer  Ln  the  matter  of  nam- 
ing the  western  world,  that  lie  did  not  more  cieaxly  specify  his  idea  of  this 
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new  Land— for  I  believe  this  wa.s  the  first  suspicion  that  new  Lui<iii  <jf  any 
ooosidcrable  extent  exiBted — and  that  his  account  of  this  and  his  fourth  voy- 
age were  not  mm  widely  drenlated  in  print. 

[1490.]  The  discovery  of  tho  Pearl  Coast,  made  known  in  Spain  in  De> 
ccmbcr,  I  tl'S,  caufsed  wveral  cxjicditions  to  Ixj  sent  out  in  tlic  following  year. 
These  were  trading,'  nnd  not  c  xploiing  voyages,  and  their  commanders  liad  no 
thought  of  ooemography ,  caring  little  vhetiber  Piurfft  ven  tJw  terraatrial  pur* 
adiae  or  the  infernal  regions,  bo  that  pearls,  and  gold,  and  alaves  were  abun- 
dant.  No  connected  journals  of  these  voyages  Iiave  been  preserved,  our 
knovrleilpe  of  them  being  derived  from  statements  of  the  early  historians  and 
from  testimony  in  the  famous  lawsuit  witli  the  heira  of  Columbus,  printed 
in  Xavarrcte's  collection. 

The  first  waa  that  of  Alonao  da  Ojeda,  who,  by  tlM  inOoenot  of  Bishop 
Fon^ca,  the  admiral's  most  bitter  enemy,  obtained  a  conuni^ion  to  Tint  tho 
Pearl  Const,  nvoi«ling,  however,  lands  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  and  by 
Columbu.s  prior  to  1495.  In  company  with  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  Amerigo 
Vespucci ,  Ojeda  embalmed  with  Soar  veswls  from  Santa  Uaria,  near  Cidii» 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1480.  Sailing  by  the  adminl'e  charts,  he  tonehed  at 
the  Guiarios,  and  after  fmnty-four  ilays  reached  the  main-land  of  South 
America  liotwccn  .1  and  0"  north  latitude — that  is  according  to  Ojcda's  testi- 
mony; but  N'espocci's  account  of  what  was  probably  the  same  voyage  brings 
them  first  xtftm  the  cootineBt  futber  aaaik,  Ha»  »  claimed  by  Vambagen, 
Sicamen  dt  qmlqim  poimU  d%  PhitUdre  giogrofUque  dm  Brttil^  Faria,  1858,  aa 
the  first  iliacoven,'  of  Brazil.  Following  the  coast  north-west  for  "200  leagues 
with*"!  ;t  landin^'.  l>ut  <!isL'i '\ c  i  thi'  two  i^rcat  rivi-rs  n.«s»'(inclKm:nl  Oriu(x,-o, 
they  Laided  on  1  rmtdaU  inland,  tiiu  liral  inhabited  coucit  which  tiicy  touched, 
where  they  traded  for  pearls  and  found  traces  of  the  admiral  who  had  pre- 
ceded them.  Out  through  tho  Boca  del  Drago,  following  the  coa«t  of  Paria 
to  the-  f-jlf  of  PearU,  or  Curiana,  lauding  on  Margarita  I.slaml,  anchoi  iug  in 
the  l^y  of  Corsarios,  they  continued  from  port  to  port  to  Chichiri\  ichi,  where 
they  had  a  fight  with  the  natives,  and  spent  twenty  days  in  a  port  near  by. 
Ojeda  then  visited  Cuamo  and  the  golf  of  Venasnda,  where  waa  foond  a 
town  built  over  the  water  like  Venice.  < '  !  r  he  24th  of  August  he  discovered 
Lake  Manicai)>o,  and  afterward  followed  \\w  coast  westward  to  Cape  de  la 
Vela,  whence  he  directed  his  courbc,  on  tho  3Uth  of  August,  to  iuapatiola, 
arriving,  as  we  have  seen,  September  5,  1499.  He  finally  rotonied  to  Spain 
In  tlie  niddla  of  June,  IGOO,  the  voyage  haviqg  yidUled  but  a  small  profit. 
Xavarrete,  Co!.  Jf  ViwjtA,  torn.  iiL  pp.  4-11  and  543-^;  Major  n  Priurv  J/t  iiry, 
pj>.  .i  7-0;  IlnmboUUt  Exam.  CriL,  torn.  iv.  pp.  105,  220;  Uviedo,  JJuU,  Gen., 
turn.  i.  p.  70. 

The  sooood  minor  axpediticii  to  South  Anmrica  waa  that  of  Pedro  Alooao 
Xiilo  and  Cristobal  Onena,  aimilar  in  ita  object  to  that  of  Ojeda.   A  few 

day.'-,  after  Ojcda's  departure  they  sailid  from  Palos  in  one  m  vm  1  witli  thirty 
three  men,  reaching  the  maiii-huid  farther  north,  imd  noiiu  liitrt  n  daws  htU  r 
than  Ojeda.  They  tnulcd  on  tiic  coaat  of  Cumaua  for  three  moiiih:i,  their 
weatoin  limit  being  tho  region  of  Chichirivichi,  started  for  home  February  13, 
loOO,  and  arrived  in  Spain  about  the  middle  of  April  with  a  lar^'c  .juantity  of 
pearls.  Pt/v  Marltfr,  dec  L  cap.  viii.;  Gomara,  llisl.  d»  l<u  JnUkuif  fol.  OS; 
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A(2r<irn(r,  Co',  tic  Vi<rffA,  toni.  ii.  p.  147;  torn.  iii.  pp.  11  IS.  r>42;  Irving't 
Columbus,  vol.  iii.  p.  37-42;  Ilumboldi,  Exam.  Crit.,  torn.  iv.  p.  220. 

The  third  oxpeditioa  gf  this  year  wm  that  of  Vioente  Ysfliai.  Fisaon,  who 
had  commanded  a  vessel  under  Columbus  in  1492.  Sailing  early  in  De- 
oembcr,  14J)0,  from  Pulos  witli  a  fleet  <>f  four  ves^ols  In-  i  iohhc<1  the  equator, 
and  on  the  20tli  of  .Tammi  y  — IVti  r  Martyr  say-'  the  '_'(it!i,  and  In'iiig  the  28th 
of  January — discovereU  lauci  ui  latitude  5' south,  ut  CajMi  .'^t  Augustine,  which 
he  named  Santa  Maria  de  hk  Conadaeion.  Vamhagen,  Bseamm,  pp.  19-34, 
entertains  donhts  rgpurding  the  spot  where  Piuzon  first  landed,  and  thinks  it 
ijtiite  as  likely  to  have  \>cen  nomc  cape  further  north.  From  this  point, 
vlii  revt  r  it  may  have  been,  rinzun  followed  the  coast  to  the  north,  touched 
ut  vaiiouii  phicos,  discovered  the  Amazon,  and  in  due  time  reached  the  gulf  of 
Baria.  Thenoe  he  sailed  throagh  the  Boea  del  Drago,  arrived  at  Eipaflola  on 
the  23d  of  Jane,and  retomed  to  Spain  in  September,  1500.  This  voyage  was  aa 
disastrous  as  the  preceding  one  had  been  profitable.  Peter  Martyr  states, 
dec.  i.  cap.  ix. ,  that  Paria  was  thought  to  be  a  part  of  A.sia  l>eyoH(l  tin;  Cionges. 
iSeo  aliiO  JJe  JsaviffOtione  Pinzoni  Socii  AUmiraiUie,  et  de  rtbm  per  eum  rtpertiM, 
In  OrputMB^  Nomu  Ortns,  p.  1 19;  Ifamrrete,  ChL  «U  Viagei,  torn.  liL  pp,  18-23; 
if<^'«  Prince  Jlenry,  p.  860;  JJumboUt,  Emm,  Crit,,  torn.  L  pp.  318-14; 
torn.  iii.  p.  221. 

Here  lielongs  .fVmerigo  Vespucci's  account  of  a  second  voyage  made  in  eon- 
junction  with  others  in  the  8er\'ice  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Departing  in  May, 
1490— eome  editinnB  ci  his  letters  have  it  1480  from  Cftdii  and  touching  at 
the  Canaries  he  steered  sonlli-weet  for  nineteen  days,  saiUng  in  tiiat  time 

500  leagues  to  a  point  on  the  main-Und  in  latitude  5"  »outh,  — from 
incorreet  readings  of  the  originals  some  wlitors  make  him  say  800  leagues 
and  latitude  b' — whero  the  days  and  nights  are  ctpial  on  the  27th  of  June,  at 
which  time  the  stm  enters Ouoer.  Thenee  ooastiug  eastward  forty  leagues; 
then  north-west  to  a  bsantafnl  island  and  convenient  harbor;  and  yet  ejgfatj 
other  leagues  to  a  secure  harbor  where  ho  remained  seventeen  days  and  gsth* 
ered  manj'  pearls;  thence  to  another  j)ort;  then  to  an  i.sland  fifteen  leagues 
frvm  tlie  main-land;  and  again  to  another  island,  which  was  called  Ciigantes, 
where  captives  were  taken;  then  to  u  fine  bay  where  tlie  ships  were  refitted; 
and  finally,  after  forty-seven  days  at  this  last  place  they  sail  for  Antilla,  that 
is  Espaiiola.  Two  months  and  two  days  are  vpeat  at  Antilla,  whence  on  the 
22d  of  July  they  eiiilnark  for  Spain,  and  reach  Cadiz  Sej>temWr  8,  I.'jOO. 
J.>r  .Serund'Ji  iir  XarijaljuM  <  'nrm,  Latin  text  and  Spanish  translation  of  Ves- 
pucci's letter  in  2fiavarr€U,  '  ol.  de  Viagei,  tom.  iii.  pp.  242-62. 

It  haa  never  been  claimed  that  Vespucci  attempted  discoveries  in  1400  aa 
chief  in  command.  The  voyage  described  by  him  is  without  doubt  that  of 
IMnzon  or  Ojeda,  altl>ou;;h  1  )'Ave-iae,  in  liitllctin  de  In  .SV".  /  .  niakeB  it 
identical  with  that  of  Lcjk'.  lIuiii'iuMt,  /,"  '///».  CriL,  toui.  iv.  pp.  .'(K)  <  t  seq., 
by  eomjKiring  the  details  decides  that  it  \v;u;  that  of  Pinzon,  an«l  by  the  same 
method  he  concludes  that  Vespucci's  first  voyage  was  that  under  Ojeda.  Aa 
the  points  of  resemblance  are  slight  in  either  ca.se:  a.s  Vespucci  is  known  to 
liave  acc^impanied  Ojeda;  as  Ii<  would  liave  been  obliu'rd  to  return  to  Spain 
Ix'forc  Ojida  in  .Inne.  l.">;>''.  iu  or.l.  r  to  ;^ail  with  Piuzon  in  iJeoemlior,  14W; 
and  as  V  espucci  describes  uu  aiilrouuuucul  phenomenon  wliicli,  as  ilumboidt 
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admits,  oould  not  poasibly  have  taken  place  daring  Pinzon's  voyage,  I  am 
indioed  to  accept  the  generally  received  opinum  that  Ojeda's  la  the  voyage 

doscribc<l.  "  There  cnn  now  In;  no  «loulit  tliat  Vef^pucci's  voyage  in  1499  was 
identical  with  that  of  Ojeda."  Major's  Prince  Henry,  p.  370;  Vdrnlui'jen, 
£xam.,  pp.  1-I'J.  Xavarrete  and  Irving  imply  that  tlm  was  the  only  voyaye 
mado  by  Vespucci  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  However  it  may  be,  for  the 
porpoaea  of  thia  Snmmaiy  the  qtMatkm  ia  of  little  importance;  for  there  are 
no  diaputed  points  of  geograpliical  import  dcpcndin^^  <>n  the  two  trading 
voyages,  one  of  which  \'fs])ucci  attt-niid.s  to  ditscrilK  ;  and  if  there  were,  his 
account  in  the  ditlerLiit  fonns  in  which  it  cxi.4t3  ia  so  full  of  blunders  that  it 
could  tiirow  but  little  lij^ht  upon  the  subject. 

The  limrth  minor  expeditioit  of  this  year  waa  that  of  Diego  de  Lepe,  who 
■ailod  in  less  than  a  month  after  Pinzon  —that  is  near  the  end  of  December, 
1499  — with  two  vessels.  Touching  main-land  Ik'Iow  Cape  St  Augustine,  he 
obscr\'c<l  the  Koiith-wcstcm  trend  of  the  coast  1)olow  that  jxjint;  Imt  of  his 
voyage  along  tlic  t>horc  nothing  is  known  save  that  ho  ixjachcnl  the  i'carl  Coast. 
Before  the  fith  <d  June  he  had  retained  to  Spain.  JTaearrefa,  CM.  de  Viaget, 
torn.  iiL  pp.  2a-4»  633-^;  HuMbeldt,  Egam.  CrU.,  torn,  i  pp.  314-15;  torn.  iv. 
pp.  2-21-2. 

There  arc  .sonic  Hcattercd  hints  ci>Ik'(jtt'<l  iu  IlUld'f  !*  J]rrnioir  of  Schajftian 
CabU,  pp.  'Jl  t  bcti.,  of  a  new  expedition  iu  14U9  by  the  (Jabots,  directed 
thia  time  to  tropkal  regions.  They  are  not  snfllcient  to  render  it  {Hrobable 
tiiat  SQch  a  Toyage  was  made,  althoogh  Ojeda  reported  that  he  found  several 
Englishmen  cruising  on  the  Pearl  Coast.  Viagu  Mmon$t  in  Namrrde,  torn, 
iii.  p.  41;  Kofira  lii.ft.  JJl^roi'.,  p.  I4.'>. 

[loQO.J  In  this  year  Cristubul  Guerra  uuulo  a  second  voyage  to  tlte  Peail 
Co&tt  with  same  anooess,  and  letomed  to  Spain  before  Kovtembar  1, 1601. 
Jiavarreie,  Cai.  de  Viage»t  torn.  iiL  pp.  24-^.  Spain  also  made  prepamtioas 
to  explore  the  northern  lands  discovered  by  the  Cabots,  but  without  any 
known  results.  Prschel,  (I'mf/iir/iff  tl<  r  IJnld.y  Stuttgart,  1S.")8,  p.  31();  Xamr- 
rale,  Col.  dc  Viafjaa,  torn.  iii.  pp.  41—10;  B'uidleit  Mem.  Cabot,  p.  230;  Ko/Ws 
HiM.  DUcov.,  pp.  102-3.  In  Diecionario  Univcraal,  Ap6nd.,  article  'Viages,' 
p.  800^  ia  mentioned  a  ▼qsrsge  to  the  Pearl  Coast  by  Alonso  Vdea  de  Mendon. 
in  two  vessels.    Xo  authorities  arc  given. 

The  year  following  the  return  of  (iama  {vom  Inn  siuccssful  voyage  to  India, 
Pedro  ^Uvare/.  Cabral  was  entrusted  with  the  coninuuid  of  tliirtccn  well- 
armed  vessels,  and  sent  to  eetablish  commercial  relations  with  the  new 
eonntries  now  made  accessible  to  Pcrtognese  enterprise.  Cabral  embarked 
from  Lisbon  on  the  0th  of  March,  IQOOi  thirteen  days  later  ho  left  l>chind 
him  the  Cap<"'  Verde  I.-ihimls.  jmr-ming  a  south-westerly  course.  Whether  he 
wa.-i  (h'ivcn  by  .stonns  in  thi.-i  dircetioii,  or  wi.she<l  to  avoid  the  cahns  of  tlio 
Guinea  coast,  or  whether  he  entertained  a  ho|)c  of  reacliiug  some  part  of  the 
TCgions  recently  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  is  not  known.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  notwitlistanding  his  having  sailed  for  India,  on  the  22d  of 
April — Humboldt  says  in  February  -ho  found  himself  on  the  coast  of  Brazil 
in  al)Out  latitude  10"  .south,  leaving  u  gap  prol)a)>Iy  of  some  170  leagues  be- 
tween this  point  and  the  southern  liuiit  of  Lepc  and  Pinzon.    Thence  he 

coasted  soathward,  took  fonnal  possession  of  the  land  on  the  1st  of  May  at 
Hisr.  CBV.  Am.»  Tcb  I.  6 
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Porto  Seguro,  and  named  tbo  country  Vera  Cruz,  which  name  aoon  became 
Saata  Gnu.  Gahral  immediately  sent  Gaapar  de  Lemoa  in  one  of  the  ahipa 

hack  to  Portugal  with  an  account  and  map  of  the  new  discoveries.  Leaving 
two  ronvii-ts  with  tin-  natives  of  that  oast,  Calmil  continued  his  journey  for 
India  on  the  22d  of  May.  OH  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ho  lost  four  vesscU, 
in  one  of  whidi  waa  BartolonMU  Diat,  the  diioovenrof  tbe  cape,  and  reached 
CUieat  on  the  13th  of  September.  Batnniing  he  metat  Gape  Verdeafieet, 
on  lK>ard  of  which  is  supposed  to  hare  been  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  arrived 
at  LislK)n  July LlOl.  yarhfation  del  Cajiitano  Pedro  Alvam,  in  HmnuMin, 
torn.  i.  fol.  132-i);  Pur<'/tn.i,  JJiti  PUgriima,  vol.  i.  booke  ii.  pp.  30-1;  Cancdlkri, 
j^otiris  di  (kikmho,  pp.  4S-0;  JVoearrefe,  Cot.  de  Viagm,  torn.  iiL  pp.  45-6» 
M-101;  HunAdUit  Emm.  CrtL^  torn,  i  p.  316;  torn.  ir.  p.  228;  torn.  v.  pp. 
53,  01. 

The  rortuf^uesc  did  not  overliK)k  tlio  north  wliilo  miilcint;  their  iraport.'int 
discoveries  to  the  south.  Two  vessels,  probably  in  the  spring  of  1000,  were 
•ent  oat  under  Gaapar  CortereaL  No  jonxnal  or  ohartof  the  voyage  ia  mnrin 
wrial'fflfifie,  hence  little  is  known  of  its  object  or  results.  Still  more  dim  is  a 
pn-viouR  voyage  ascrilx^l  hy  Cnnleiro  to.ToAo  Vaz  Cortercal,  father  of  TJaspar, 
about  the  time  of  Kolno,  whieh,  as  Kunstmann  views  it,  "  reqiiiit-s  further 
proof. "  Touching  at  the  Axjorc&,  Gaapar  Ckirtcreal,  possibly  following  Cabot's 
oharta,  stmok  the  coast  of  Newfoondhmd  north  of  Gape  Race,  and  sailing 
north  discovered  a  land  vhich  he  calletl  Terra  Verde,  j>erhap:*  Greenland,  but 
WHR  stopped  hy  ice  at  a  river  which  he  named  Itio  Xevado.  wliose  location 
ia  unknown.  Cortercal  returned  to  Lisl>on  Kfore  the  end  of  L'lOO.  Cancel- 
Ikri,  2^'oliz!c  di  Colombo,  pp.  Kuruttmaun,  k^nUleckunu  Am.,  p.  «>7;  OaU 

9ano*tDi9eofv. ,  pp.  05-6;  Majorat  Prince  lienry,  p.  374;  KohF*  Hi$L  Diaeoo,,  pp. 
lfiO-8,  174-7.  Biddic,  Mem.  Ca/jo(,  pp.  137-2G1,  thinks  that  Cortei-eal  landed 
south  of  (  Vipo  Race;  Humboldt,  Kj-niri.  Crit,  tom.  iv.  p.  222,  is  of  the  opin> 
ion  that  Ten-a  Verde  ■was  not  Greenland. 

In  October  of  tliis  same  year  liodrigo  dc  liastidaa  sailed  from  Gddis  with 
two  vessels.  Toachingtiie  dioreof  South  America  near  Isla  Verde,  which  lies 
Ix'tween  Gnadaluix!  and  thi  m.-iin-laml,  he  followetl  the  coast  westward  to  El 
lietrete,  or  perhaps  Xoinlin-  de  Dios,  on  tlie  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  alnnit  O'.'W 
north  latitude,  lletumiug,  he  was  wrecketl  on  Kspoilola  toward  the  end  of 
loOl,  auil  reached  Gddis  in  September,  1502.  This  being  the  first  anthentic 
▼ojago  by  Eoropeans  to  the  territory  herein  defined  aa  the  Pacific  States, 
snch  incidents  as  are  known  Mrill  be  given  hereafter.  For  i  ef<  reii<  <  s  to  tliis 
voyaiie,  R<'e  Ov!edo,  Jlht.  f'fn.,  tom.  i.  p.  7<>;  torn.  ii.  ]>.  ',VM,  whrre  tlie  d.ite 
given  is  l.'y>2;  Gotmira,  J/iftt.  I  ml.,  fol.  (>7,  date  of  voyage  also  1.jO*J;  Viajat 
JJcnorcs,  in  Xavarreie,  tom.  iii.  pp.  '2o-S,  i)45-<J;  Jlerrera,  JlitL  (Jen.,  dec.  i. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xL;  (kdvano**  Diteoo,,  pp,  09-100,  date  of  Toysge  1503;  HunAotdtt 
Elxam.  Crlt.,  torn.  i.  pp.  3t50-l;  tom.  iv.  pp.  2'2i:  Voyagm,  (hnioiis  and  EiiL, 
p.  4\V'>:  C/,,irr/iili's  t'ol.  Toy.,  vol.  viii.  p.  'A7'>:  Co'.  To?/.,  vol.  i.  ]>.  "270; 

JlajorM  Prince  Jlciiri/,  pp.  300-70;  Asiaito  que  liic*>  con  nufi  Mnjc.idu/eji  CcUdUca^ 
liodr  'ujo  de  Bcutidcu,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdemu,  Col.  Doc  JhiU.,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
302-407;  XoberttaC*  ffkt.  Am.,  vol.  I  p.  150;  ^ntono,  Ftdw  de  Etpafioka 
O 'f'./r>,  'Balboa,* p.  1. 

i)f  the  many  manuscript  maps  and  charts  made  by  navigators  prior  to  this 
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time  none  have  been  prcsen-cd.  In  the  year  1500,  however,  a  map  of  the 
world  was  made  by  the  veteran  pilot  Jiinn  do  la  Cosa,  who  had  sailed  ^vith 
Columbus  on  his  secontl  voyage,  and  had  accompanie<l  Alonso  dc  Ojcda  to  the 
Pearl  Coast.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Librarj*  of  Madrid,  an<l  shows  in 
a  remarkably  clear  manner  all  iliscovcries  up  to  that  date.  Drawn  in  colors 
and  gold  on  oxdiide,  on  a  .scale  of  fifteen  leagues  to  the  degree,  it  lays  down 
the  parallels  of  Gibraltar  and  Paris,  beside  the  ecjuator  and  tropic  of  Cmcer, 
and  gives  a  scale  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Steveru'  Xota,  p.  10.  Humlwldt 
first  published  a  copy  of  the  American  portion,  and  tlie  whole,  or  parts 
thereof,  have  been  since  published  or  de8cril)ed  in  Leleictl,  Oi'o'j.  dn  moytn 
Atjr,  tom.  ii.  pp.  109  et  seq.,  atlas,  no.  41;  Sa>jra,  IImI.  ]>fii/«!ijue  et  jtolWque 
de  rUe  de  Cufta,  Paris,  1S38,  and  atlas;  ChUlany,  CescJurhle,  etc.,  i)ref.  by 
Humboldt;  Jomnrd,  Monumenli  de  g^oj.,  atlas  no.  xvi.,  which  give.<i  a  full- 
sized  fac-similc;  Ko/ifn  Ilu-^t.  DUrov.,  pp.  1.">1-."),  '230,  jilate  v.,  l>cing  a  copy  of 
the  northern  i»art  from  Uiunboldt  with  additions  from  Jomard.  Steven;)  in 
his  Xote^,  sec  pp.  11-lG,  3^,  31,  and  plate  i.,  produces  a  plioto-lithographio 
copy  of  the  western  hemisphere  from  Jomard.  I  give  a  copy  of  the  central 
portions  of  the  western  hemisphere  from  Ilumlwldt,  Stevens,  and  Kohl. 
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The  upper  portion  is  North  i\merica,  an<l  the  lower  South  America,  be- 
tween which  a  continuous  coast  line  remains  as  yet  undiscovered. 
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All  the  oewly  famd  regions  are  represented  M  puts  of  Asia,  and  conse> 

qucntly  names  nrc  npplicil  only  to  islauJa  and  particular  localities.  Up  to 
tliis  time  three  ^Mjrtions  uf  tiio  buppuscd  ^^Vaiatic  aeaboanl  Imve  ticen  explored. 
First,  there  are  the  discoveries  of  the  Gabots  in  the  north,  represented  as  ex- 
tending from  *Oabo  de  Yngletorra'  westward  to  the  flag  whSeh  bounds  the  • 
•fiea  discovered  by  the  English.'  This  direct  Wistem  tren<l  of  the  coast, 
most  likely  luid  tlowii  from  Cabot's  charts,  is  one  of  the  ptroni^est  c\-idcncc8 
that  tho  coast  explored  by  Cabot  was  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  Another  reason  for  cutcrtaining  such  belief  is  the  use  of  the 
words  Mar  daeubtertafor  Tngleaea  instead  of  Mare  Oewantw,  tfatts  indicating 
tliat  it  was  a  sea  or  gulf  and  not  tho  open  ooeaa.  Cosa  could  not  at  tho  time 
hu\(*  known  tho  results  of  Cortereal's  voyage.  On  Cnl«it'-(  roast  various 
point-i  arc  nametl,  but  farther  to  tlie  north-east  and  to  tlic  south-wost  the  line 
ia  laid  down  iudetiuitely  aud  witiiout  names,  i)robably  from  Marco  Tulo. 
Kohl  pots  the  inscription  MardmaAlerta,  etc.,  further  south  and  west  than 
en  the  original,  and  thinks  tho  coire  in  the  ooost  west  of  the  last  flag  to  be 
Cape  Cod.  Then  wc  have  in  the  south  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
qnito  accurately  laid  down  from  Capo  do  la  Vela  Routh -eastward  to  tho  limit 
of  rinzon's  voyago  in  141)9;  with  a  luunclcss  coost-liuo  south-east  to  the  l(R-al- 
ityofCSape  St  Augustine.  From  Gape  do  la  Vda  we  have  the  same  imaginary 
«oast*line  without  names  extending  westWBzd,  as  if  to  meet  the  lino  from  the 
north-east:  but  just  at  the  point  where  the  lines  must  meet,  or  be  .separated 
by  a  strait  leading  to  India  proper,  the  non-eommitfcxl  map-nu»ker  inserted  a 
pictutxi  — iudicatcd  by  the  double  dotted  lines  — thus  avoiding  tho  expression 
of  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Feexi  Coast  was  joined  to  Asia,  or  was 
detadied  ham.  tho  continMit.  On  the  original  map  no  attempt  is  made 
to  show  inland  topographj',  although  tho  copies  of  IItiml>r»ldt  and  Kohl  have 
same  \akvs  and  rivers.  I  have  taken  the  liln'riy  t*>  indicate  the  indelinite, 
nameless  coasts  by  a  dotted  lino  for  greater  clearness.  Tho  last  of  the  three 
several  explored  r^ions  shown  by  this  map  are  the  central  islands,  Cuba, 
Espaftola,  and  otiiers  disooversd  by  Coltmbas,  who  was  aooanqDsnied  in  at 
least  one  of  his  voyages  by  the  author  himself.  In  this  part  of  tho  map  some 
dilTiculty  ha.s  arisen  fnmi  the  f;ict  that  Cuba  is  represcntetl  as  an  i-^l.iinl,  v.  hilo 
CokunbuH  is  kno«ni  to  liave  hold  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  ]x»rt  of  the  main- 
land; an  opinion,  as  before  stated,  which  was  subscribed  to  under  oatli  by  all 
his  men,  including  Jusn  de  la  Cosa.  On  the  original,  the  western  part  of 
Cuba  is  cut  off  by  green  paint,  tho  conventional  sign  of  ttrra  UtcogniUi, 
which  lea^ls  Stevens  to  infer  that  the  pilot  "<liil  not  inten<l  to  represent  Cuba 
to  l>e  an  ishjml,  "  but  lliat  lie  only  kwj>{ios«  <1  it  to  lie  Hueh.  Thi^,  however,  by 
no  means  implies  tliat  tlie  druughtsmau  uitended  to  say  that  Cuba  wa3  not 
an  idamd,  but  rather  that  he  was  not  certain  that  it  was  an  island,  but  cmly 
supposed  it  to  be.  It  vnW  lie  remembered  that  tho  natives  affirmed  from  the 
first  that  it  was  an  islan-l.  although  so  large  that  no  one  liad  ever  reai -lied 
its  western  extremity.  'I'his  .statement,  tou^'tlier  with  Iiis  onn  obsorvalious 
*  during  the  voyage,  proUibly  caused  Juan  do  la  Cosa  to  afterward  chiiuge  lijo 
opinion  to  which  he  had  perhaps  hastily  subscribed  at  the  request  of  0>lum- 
bus.  Thers  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this  map,  although 
8to>'cn8  considers  it  has  been  distorted  in  the  various  copies  and  doscriptiana. 
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That  the  author  did  not  Iiitnsolf  make  any  later  additions  to  it  ia  evident  from 
the  fact  that  his  own  subsetiuent,  discoveries  arc  not  shown. 

[1001.  J  Again  King  Henry  of  England  iaanea  ooamniiidons  pennitting 
inrivate  penone  to  make  disoovery  at  their  own  eKpcue.  So  &r  m  kDown» 

honrever,  no  voyage  was  effeeted  imder  this  royal  cncouragemeot,  although  it 

13  not  improbable  that  intercourse  with  Xc^-foundland  was  continued  after 
Cabot  "a  discovery.  Kunstmann,  Entdechuoj  Am.,  p.  Tw;  KoliVi  U'uU.  D'acov.f 
pp.  185-7;  BidtUe's  Mem.  Cabot,  p.  223  et  scq.;  Pesckdy  Getckiekle  fkr£ntd., 
p.  334  et  se^. 

Tho  Fbrtognese,  more  practical  in  their  attempts,  pusli  discovery  in  all 
directions.  .Tnan  du  Nova  with  foorvcsscl.s  saila  frcjm  Lisbon  March  5,  l.Wl, 
doubles  tho  Capo  of  GikkI  Hope,  and  returning  reaches  Lisbon  September  11, 
1502,  having  diaeoverad  Asoensioa  Island  on  the  voyage  out,  and  St  Helena 
ontheretnm.  <%iAMNM>*«iXMO0.,ppw97-8;  if<f/er*eP>wife/r<Nry,p.4I3;  //teni- 
boldl.  Exam.  Orikt  tom.  iv.  p.  223;  tom.  V.  p.  107.  Tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
route  to  India  may  now  bo  declared  open;  voyages  thither  from  this  time  can- 
not proixrly  Ikj  culled  voyages  of  discovery;  hence  of  tiio  frequent  subse- 
quent voyages  of  tho  Portuguese  to  India  I  shall  make  no  mention  except 
of  eadi  as  in  eome  way  relate  to  Amatioa.  For  a  sommary  ot  theoe  later 
voyages  eet!  Major  h  Prinee  llemyt  pp.  413~18. 

G;i«par  C  ortemil  this  year  m:ikes  a  s^ccond  voyage  to  tho  re^;ioii  i  of  the  noi-tli, 
Saiiin'j  from  Ik-lein,  near  Lirflnju,  May  1">,  l.">0|.  with  tw)  or  three  vessels, 
touching  probably  at  some  point  iu  Newfoundland,  and  coasting  northward 
some  >ix  or  seven  hnndrBd  mike.  Ho  does  not,  however,  reach  the  Torra  Verde 
of  the  former  voyago  on  aooount  of  ioe.  One  of  tho  vessels — Kunstmann  says 
two — retnmetl,  arriviii-^' nt  Lialwn  OctoVKjr  S,  1.301:  the  other  witli  tlv  c.mi- 
ni:in'!(  r  w;n  never  afterward  heartl  from,  (  hn-  of  llic  chief  objects  of  t'lii 
expedition  soema  to  liave  been  the  capture  of  lilavcs.  Tlio  name  Ijiiluador 
bap^ied  by  Oortereal  to  this  diseovery,  "and  is  peihapo  the  only  penoia* 
Mnt  tmoe  of  Portuguese  adventive  within  tiie  linnts  of  North  America.  ** 
DanTnjTa  Hint.  U.  S.,  vol,  i.  p.  10;  Xnvarre(c,  C'oK  de  Via'jes,  tom.  iii.  p.  44; 
Mnjor-f  Priiir/-  Ifrnr'j,  p.  .'574;  IIumboMU  Eram.  Crlt.,  torn.  iv.  \<.  I'Jl;  KohPs 
IJitit.  Discov.,  pp.  lv>l>-71;  Pcuckel,  GcxJiiclde  der  E/iid.,  pp.  ^1  etbeq. ;  Bid- 
ding Mem.  CSaM,  pp.  237  et  aeq. 

The  Portuguese  also  send  aa  expedition  to  praeecnte  the  disooveries  began 
by  Cabral,  who  has  not  yet  returned  f:-o!ii  India,  Ixit  whose  discovery  of 
Brazil  has  InK-n  i"eporU'<l  by  Lenio.s.  Stnuigely  enough  i»o  documents  exist 
in  tho  Portuguese  archives  touching  this  voyage,  nor  is  the  name  of  its  com- 
mander known,  althon^  Yunlngen  tlunlcs  it  may  Imra  besn  Mannel.  It  is 
known  as  Vespnooi^  third  voyage,  and  its  incidents  are  fonnd  only  in  his 
letters.  The  authenticity  of  this  as  of  his  other  voyag&s  has  been  often 
doubted  and  denied,  and  as  it  i.s  the  vnyau'c  that  ix^ultod  in  tho  uamin;»  of 
America,  it  Ims  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  into  whicli  however  X  sludl  not 
enter.  Tho  disonssian  doss  not  affiaot  the  voyage  itself,  nor  the  lesding  fscts 
oonnocted  with  it,  the  questions  being  whether  Vespuoci  was  in  command, 
whicit  inilecd  ho  doss  not  claim  to  have  1>ecn:  and  above  all,  whether 
the  results  of  the  voyage  entitled  him  to  the  honor  of  munini;  .\meriea,  which 
they  certainly  did  not,  oven  hod  lio  coounaudod,  from  the  fact  that  other 
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MvigHton  had  diaoovend  both  ci  the  Am«j<«i—  before  him.  NiftTBrrete,  one 

of  Vespucci's  moat  jeRlou.^  cuemiea,  odmita  that  he  visited  the  aAa.st  of  Brazil 
in  a  subonliiiiite  caj>ai  ity  iu  soino  Portuguese  expedition;  aud  Humboldt,  in 
an  essay  of  1 1.'>  ixigcs,  ellectually  defends  the  veracity  of  Vespucci  iji  his 
accouut«  uf  his  voyages,  which  the  Uuitiiiguijihcd  uonuneutator  (j[uotes  with 
uotea  on  the  vuiatkiui  of  diiGBn»t  editkna. 

Vespucci  wa3  induced  to  leave  Seville  in  order  to  aooompany  the  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  three  vessels — some  editions  Biiy  ten,  soim>  fourteen — and 
w  hich  &;iiled  from  Lisbon  on  tiic  13th  of  May.  Pu-Hi^ing  the  Canaries  without 
landing,  to  the  African  coast  and  Basilica  iu  14\  probably  Cajra  Verde,  there 
he  remained  eleven  daya.  At  this  place  he  met  Obbral'a  fleet  returning  from 
Bkdia  and  learned  the  particulars  of  the  voyage,  inclnding  the  American  dia* 
eoveriea,  of  which  he  gives  a  full  account  in  a.  letter  MTitten  at  the  tiuK-  under 
date  of  Juuo4,  1001,  which  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  veracity  of  his  other 
accoonta.  See  extracts  in  HmaixMtt  Emm.  CrflL,  tooa.  v.  pp.  34-44.  It  ia 
eztnordinary  that  in  the  aeveral  aoooonta  of  thia  meeting  the  name  of  Ves> 
pucci'n  commander  ia  not  mentioned.  From  Capo  Vcrdo  the  fleet  sailed 
south-west  Hixty-wevon  days  and  touched  the  main-laud  the  17th  oi  Au!,nist,  at 
a  ^K>int  in  0  »outh  latitude,  taking  possession  for  the  king  of  I'ortugal.  Thcnco 
it  followed  the  ooart80Q&>«aalk  doaUed  Gape  St  Angaatine,  and  went  on  in 
a^t  of  land  tot  600  leagnea  to  »  point  in  82"  aonth  — aooording  to  Cknoam, 
40';  Xavarrete  thinks  it  could  not  have  been  over  20'.  Having  found  no 
pi'eciou'j  metals  during  a  voyage  of  ten  months,  the  Portuguese  abandoned 
this  coast  on  the  13th  (or  loth)  of  February,  1002,  aud  after  having  been 
driven  by  storms  far  to  the  soath-east,  and  discovering  some  land  whose 
Identity  ia  uncertain  — Humboldt  thinka  it  waa  an  accnmnlation  of  ice,  or 
the  ciia^it  of  Patagonia — ^th^  reached  the  coast  of  Ethiopia  on  the  lOtli  of 
May,  the  Azores  toward  the  end  of  .Tnly.  :ind  LislM)ii  Si'{>tend>cr  7,  \oOrl. 
Vespucci  give.i  full  descriptions  of  the  natives  of  lirazil,  but  these  descrip- 
tiona,  together  witii  the  nmneroua  conflidiQg  statements,  or  blnnden  of  the 
variooa  texts  rckting  to  detaila  of  the  voyage,  I  paaa  over  aa  unimpartant  to 
my  purpose.  That  Vespucci  was  with  a  Portn  rui  se  fleet  which  in  ir>0I-2 
explored  a  large  but  ill-delined  portion  uf  the  lii-azilian  coast,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  Gri/intus,  Xovua  Orbis,  pp.  PJ2-30;  Raniuaio,  VioQgi,  torn.  i.  pp. 
130-44;  Yk^  JfemrM,  in  Namrrae,  tool.  iiL  pp.  40»  202-^  Uumho^dt^ 
Bmm.  CriLt  torn.  v.  pp.  1-115;  MofforU  Frinee  Menrif,  pp.  875-7;  CfalmM*» 

DUrov.,  pp.  0,S-0. 

IIjO'J.J  Miguel  Corten-al  sailed  from  IJsbon  Alay  10,  l.V)2,  Ln  search  of 
hb  brotlier  Gaspar,  only  to  share  hLi  brother's  fate.  Neither  of  his  two 
vessels  appsara  to  have  retained.  Fio^et  IfenorM,  in  J^mamle,  torn.  iiL  p. 
44;  JlnniMdt,  Exam.  Crii.,  torn.  iv.  pw  226;  Mqfor'*  Prmee  iTawy,  p.  374; 
Kold'-i  Hi/it.  Di'i'  or. ,  pp.  1 7  1  -. 

It  is  probable  that  Portuguese  lishcnnen  continued  their  trips  more  or  less 
to  lAbrador  and  Newfoundland,  but  if  so,  no  accounts  have  been  preaerved. 
KoWh  Hut.  Diteov.,  pp.  187-02;  KunHmmnt  EntiechMff  Am,,  pp.  60,  05; 
Jleriymy  Hist,  dm.,  ih-c.  ii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iii. 

In  .f.innarv,  .Vlonso  de  Ojuila  with  f'usr  \cs.se]3  dc|)arted  from  Ciiiliz 

on  u  ttecuud  voyage  to  the  i'earl  Coast,  with  the  intention  of  there  establish- 
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in^  a  colony.  A(*cf)mixinir(l  V>y  (lart-ia  «le  Ocampo,  Juan  clo  Vcr(ram,  Her- 
nando dc  Guevara,  iiud  lib  ue^ihuw  I'edro  de  Ojcda,  lie  tuuchud  at  the  Canaries 
and  Gape  Verde  lelande,  mad  reMlMd  the  gnlf  of  Fmm.  Befitting  his  vee- 
■ek,  on  the  llth  of  Merch  he  aet  nil  and  ooaated  iiorfk<wiatward,  touching 
at  various  points  until  ho  came  to  a  port  which  he  called  Santa  Cniz.  probably 
HaJita  Honda,  aljout  twenty-five  miles  f.-tst  of  ('ajx'  t\v  la  Vi-Ia.  Durin-i  the 
voyage  along  the  coast  the  vessels  were  much  of  the  time  scpuruted,  follow- 
ing diffiarent  connMa.  At  Saata  Ojeda  found  a  man  who  had  been  left 
fay  Bartidaa,  and  there  he  detonnined  to  eatabliah  hia  ookmy.  A  fort  waa 
faoiltt  and  a  veescl  sent  to  Jamaica  for  supplies;  but  the  colony  did  not  prosper. 
To  other  troubles  wi-n-  adih-d  dissensions  among  the  liery  leaders,  and  a1x>ut 
the  end  of  May  Ujeiia  ■wan  imprisoned  by  his  companions;  the  colony  waa 
finally  abandoned,  and  its  governor  bronght  as  a  piisoner  to  Eapafiohi  in  Sop- 
tmber.  The  few  diapated  pointa  of  tfaia  voyage  ooncem  only  the  pemnal 
quarrcl-s  of  Ojeda  and  his  fellow-captaina.  XamrrrU,  Col.  de  Viajc^,  torn.  iiL 
pp.  '2s-:y.K  lOS-70,  m  et  aeq.;  JJumboliU,  Ejxtm,  CrU.,  torn.  L  p.  300;  torn, 
iv.  p. 

On  the  elevanth  of  May,  lij02,  Golnmbna  ambailEed  from  Gddii  on  hia 
fourth  and  last  voyage.   Befitting  at  Espa&c^  he  directed  hia  coarse  weat- 

ward,  discovered  t'rra  firma  at  the  Cnmiaju  Inlands,  off  the  north  ctsvst  of 
Hondnras,  and  iviilini;  sduthward,  followcil  the  short  i  "f  tho  supposed  Asia 
to  Kl  Ketretc  on  the  iutlimus  of  Darien,  wlieru  terminated  the  discovery  of 
Baatidas  from  the  opposite  direction,  whose  chart  may  have  been  in  tlie  ad- 
miral'a  poeaeaaion.  Partionhm  of  thia  voyage  are  given  hereafter.  SeeCuarCo 
y  lyitimo  VUtfjede  Cristohiil  Colon,  in  Navarretr,  tom.  i.  pp.  277-313;  ('o'on.  Hist, 
del  Ahnirnnff,  in  IlnrrJ.i,  torn.  i.  pp.  lOl-lS;  domara,  lli»t.  dr  /as  liiilia-i,  fol. 
31;  P<:ti:r  Mar(i/r,  dec.  iii.  cap.  iv.;  Jkrirra,  Hi^tl.  (nil.,  dec.  i.  lib.  v.-vi.; 
Benmni,  IJistoria  del  Mvndo  JV'totso,  Venetia,  lu72,  fol.  28;  (Jalvano's  Discoc, 
pp.  100-1;  lUbertuiC*  llitt,  AnL,  vol.  L  pp.  164-74;  f^adbe'a  European  Settle- 
ments in  Am.,  vol.  i.  pp.  37^>;  Kapione  and  Ue  Conti,  Biografia  Colomfx),  pp. 
371^W;  L'lJifir}^-.  .\ltrrijr,  tom.  ix.  j>.  Vl'l;  Armta,  ('omp.  I/i.-itdri'-o  dc  la 
yufvi.i  (I'ranaf/'i,  cap.  i.;  Xuoiyatio  C lirutoyltori  Colvmbi^  in  QryactuSf  .A'ovua 
Orbut,  p.  IK),  and  chMiwhero. 

Since  the  admiral'a  diaoovwy,  in  1408,  of  the  Pearl  Goaat,  that  ia,  the  ex- 
trane  northern  ahora  of  South  Amwrina,  nothing  had  occurred  to  modify  hia 
^^ew8  formed  at  that  time  conoerning  the  new  regions,  except  to  show  that 
thb  Boutheni  addition  of  the  Asiatic  continent  was  mnt  h  larger  than  had  at 
lirst  been  supposed.  His  .special  aim  in  this  foui  th  vuyage  was  to  do  what 
variona  cixeamatanoea  hud  jM  uventad  him  from  doing  before,  namely,  toaaO 
along  the  eaatetn  and  southern  ooaata  of  Ana  to  India,  passing,  <A  eourse, 
through  the  supposed  .strait  1x>tween  the  main-land  and  the  land  of  Paria. 
It  is  certaiidy  extraordinan,-  tliat  this  iclea  entt?rtained  by  robinibiis  oorre- 
spouded  so  cluaely  with  the  actual  ix*ufonnatiou  of  the  eastern  Asiatic  coast, 
aiid  its  aouthem  additioa  of  the  Australian  archipelago;  that  this  oMifbrDia- 
tion  is  so  elosely  dupUoated  in  the  American  eoaats;  and  that  the  position  of 
the  adnural's  hypfithetical  strait  was  almost  identical  with  the  actual  nar- 
rowest jvirt  of  till-  Asnerican  continent.  Columl)iis  followt  d  the  coast  t't  the 
wciiteru  limit  of  lioatidas'  voyage  and  could  find  no  opening  in  tho  shore, 
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cither  bpcaiisc  iho  nncicnt  chrnniclcre  were  faulty  in  mnkiiig  no  mention  of 
this  great  8upjx)3cd  soutliem  extension  of  Asia,  or  because  the  strait  liad 
iu  8omq  way  escaped  Ida  scrutiny.  Ue  therefore  abandoned  the  search,  and 
gave  himielf  tup  toother  sdiemM,  bat  he  never  veUiMiaiahed  his  criginel  idea, 
and  died,  in  the  belief  that  he  had  reached  the  ata»t  of  Asia,  and  with- 
out the  suspicion  of  a  ncvr  continent.  Moreover,  l»is  lx?lief  vran  blmn:'<l  liy 
all  cosm(i.,'nii)hers  and  scliolarH  of  the  time.  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  i.  cap.  viii. ; 
Humboldt,  Exam.  Crii.,  torn.  i.  p.  2C;  torn.  iv.  p.  188;  Preface  to  GhiUany; 
Majorca  Mice  jETeniy,  p.  42(h  KokPs  Hid.  Diteov.^  pp.  140,  238-0;  Drapei'9 
Ink  Develop.,  p.  445;  Slevem*  NoteSf  p.  37. 

[1503.]  Another  expedition  was  sent  l>y  Portugal  iu  search  of  the  Corte- 
rvah,  1>nt  rotm-ncd  unsuccessful.  Kuiutmannf  Entdechtng  Am.,  p.  58;  Petehd, 
(Jenchkhtx  dtr  Entd.,  p.  33^1. 

Acoording  to  HaniHe»  BSt,  Anu  Vet.,  pp.  17S-4,  we  haive  <*aiitimitie  deedi 
and  dcpositioiui  proving  beyond  doubt  a  French  expedition  to  Brazil  as  early 
as  1503;"  in  support  of  which  he  refers  to  Dc  GnnurvHle,  Jf^moireH,  Paris,  1G63; 
J)'  J!rn<M.i,  fH-if.  f/e'.f  Xitvhjntioue,  I'ari.s,  175<l,  toni.  i.  pp.  104-11;  I'm^nta  Tri- 
tnemal,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  torn.  vi.  p.  412-14;  JJ'Ave4iac,  in  UuUtUin  de  la  SSoc. 
(Uog,,  torn.  xiv.  p.  172. 

In  1503  the  Fntogneae  aent  a  third  fleet  of  aix  Toasds  mider  Chmalo 
Coellio  to  make  faitlicr  explorations  on  tlic  const  of  Brazil,  tlien  called  Santa 
Cruz,  and  to  «»il,  if  jM^ssible,  ai-ound  it.s  southern  extremity  to  India,  an  idea 
that  uccuis  to  have  been  conceived  during  the  preceding  voyage,  bat  which 
oonld  not  tiien  be  carried  into  efieot  for  want  of  supplies.  V  espucd  oom- 
manded  oneof  thoreMflla,  and  aetout with  high  bopeeof  aooompliahing  great 
things  for  his  country,  his  God,  and  himself.  This  is  known  as  Vespucoi'a 
fourtli  voyage.  Beyond  the  account  which  he  gives  in  IiI.h  letters,  little  is 
known  of  it  except  the  fact  that  Coelho  made  such  a  ^'oyagc  ut  the  time. 
Tlu»  idmttty  of  the  two  expeditfaais  hn  not  been  undisputed,  but  Humboldt 
and  Major  both  show  that  there  can  be  little  doabt  in  the  natter.  The  fleet 
sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  10th  of  J unc  — Vespucci  says  May  — remained  twelve 
orthirtceu  days  at  tli»'  ( "a  jHA'i  rdc  I.sland.s,  and  thence  sailed  south-east  towitliin 
sight  of  Sieri-a  LtM.)uc.  The  nuvigutors  M'eru  prevented  by  a  stonn  fioni  an- 
choring, and  so  directed  their  course  aouth-west  for  300  leagues  to  a  desert 
bland  in  about  lat.  3*  aonth,  mppoeed  to  be  Fernando  de  Noronha,  where 
Coclho  lost  his  ship  ou  the  10th  of  August. '  Vespucci's  vessel  was  sei^arated 
frfHu  the  rest  for  eight  days,  but  aftenvard  joined  one  of  tlieni,  and  the  two 
snileil  south-west  for  sc  vctitcc  n  d.iys,  making  ."()()  leagurs,  and  arriving  at  tlie 
Buina  de  'IWos  oa  .Siuitos.  llcniuining  there  two  months  and  four  (hiys,  they 
followed  the  coaat  for  260  Icagnea  to  the  port  now  called  Cape  Frio,  wbmt 
they  built  a  fort  and  left  twenty  .four  men  who  had  belonged  to  the  venel 
which  had  Ix'en  wrecked.  In  this  port,  which  by  Vespucci's  observations 
was  in  lat.  IS  south  and  3.}°  (or  57  )  west  of  Lisln^tn,  they  remained  five 
montlia,  exploring  the  interior  for  forty  leagues;  they  then  loaded  witli  Brazil 
wood,  and  after  a  return  voyage  of  8e^'enty-seven  days  airived  in  LiaboD 
June  28  (or  18),  loOI.  Vespucci  belie%'ed  the  other  ahipe  of  the  fleet  to  have 
been  lost,  but  after  his  account  wa-s  written,  Coclho  returned  with  two  ships; 
nothing,  however,  is  now  known  of  his  movemcnta  after  the  separation.  Di 
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Ameri(to  Vettpiicci  Fhrrntino,  in  TfamuAio,  torn,  i.,  LftUm  prima,  fol.  139, 
LtUera  secoiuio,  iol.  141,  Somntario,  fol.  141;  I'iaf/et  de  l'e.q}ucio,  iu  Aamr- 
Tfte,  torn.  iiL  pp.  281-00;  Southed*  Hkt,  BnaU,  toL  L  p.  20i  * 

AlfoMods  Albunjnerqtte  iailml  fimn  lisbon  April  6»  1M8,  with  four  v««mIi 
for  India;  but  shaping  liis  course  far  to  tho  south-west,  after  twenty-four  (or 
twenty-eight)  days  he  rcache<l  an  island  previously  diHcovcred  l>y  Vo:«}Mirci; 
thence  he  touched  the  main-laud  of  Brazil,  after  which  he  pruceeded  aruuud 
the  Gftpe  of  Good  Hope  to  India,  and  retonied  to  Liabon  S^tombor  16»  UMHk 
Vki(fgh  /otto  nM  Inita  ftr  Ohmuddi  BntpoUt  in  Rmmuh,  torn.  L  foL  158; 
ihtrcJuu,  Ilii  Pilgrhtiet,  vol.  i.  pp.  32-3.  Berfjomcu,  NouUjthne  higtoriaru 
omniu,  etc.,  Venetiis,  l.")0.3,  a  Ixxtkof  chronirks  pulilishcd  witli  frequent  a<Mi- 
tiona  to  date,  contains,  for  the  lirat  time,  in  tiiia  edition,  a  chapter  on  the 
newly  found  ialands  of  Columbiu.  In  my  oopy,  widish  U  dated  ten  yean 
later,  thk  oh^ter  is  on  folio  988.  At  leeat  nine  editiona  of  the  wortc 
appeared  before  1540. 

[ir>(>4. 1  S<><.n  after  tlie  return  from  his  third  voyage.  Vespucci  wrote  a 
letter  to  I'iei-o  do'  Medici,  setting  forth  its  incidents.  This  letter,  which 
bears  no  date,  was  probably  Mrritten  in  corrupt  Italian,  and  after  circulating 
to  aome  extent  in  manaaoript,  aa  waa  the  eoatom  at  the  tine,  it  may  haTO 
been  printed,  bat  no  copies  are  known  to  oxi-st,  and  the  original  ia  loet. 
Tmushitions  were  made,  however,  into  Latin  and  <H  rman,  which  appeared  in 
small  pamphlet  form  in  at  lea.st  Keveiiteen  dilien-nt  editions  la'fore  l."»()7,  under 
the  title  uf  Jlundiu  Sovus,  or  ita  et|uivalcnt.  The  earliest  edition  which 
bean  a  date  ia  that  of  1G04»  bnt  of  the  nine  iaanca  withoat  date,  aome  un- 
doabtedly  appeared  before  that  year.  It  ia  probable  that  other  editiona  faava 
disappeared  on  account  of  their  undurable  foim.  Kooe  of  Veapaod^  other 
accountR  are  known  to  have  l»een  printed  l>eforc  \!i07. 

Thid  tsame  year  tho  Libretto  de  tutia  le  Aavigazione  del  lie  di  SjKtgna  is  said 
to  have  been  printed  at  Yenioe,  being  the  firat  ooQeetfan  of  voyages,  and  eon- 
taming,  aooording  to  the  few  Italian  anthom  who  elaim  to  have  eeen  it,  the 
firat  three  voyages  of  Columboa  and  thoec  of  Nino  and  Pinzon.  If  authentic, 
it  was  the  lirst  accMiiiit  of  the  voyagi- of  Tohnnlius  to  the  iVarl  ("oa.st;  hut  no 
copy  is  knu\t  u  at  present  to  exist,  and  its  circulation  must  liavu  been  Kiuall 
compared  with  Veapuooi's  rektiona.  HitmboUU,  Exccm.  Crit.,  torn.  iv.  pp.  07-77; 
Harritm,  Bib.  Am.  TeC,  noa.  22^1. 

A  chart  made  about  1504  lias  been  prescr\-ed  which  shows  PortugneKc  dis- 
OOVeriea  only.  In  tho  north  are  laid  down  Newfoundland  and  Ljilnador 
ander  the  name  of  'Terra  de  Cortte  Keall,'  and  Greenland  with  no  name,  but 
80  correctly  represented  as  to  form  a  strong  evidence  that  it  was  reached  by 
GortereaL  On  the  aonth  we  have  tho  coaat  of  Bradl,  to  which  no  name  ia 
given;  between  the  two  is  openaaa,with  no  iudicution  of  Spanish  discoveries. 
Knmftniniiii,  Enfilf  kuii.j  Ain.,  pp.  127-8,  9stil  Muluch  AUotf  no.  iiL;  KohPt 
Jiiat,  JJ'tArov.,  pp.  174-7,  plate  viii. 

With  the  year  1504  the  fiohing  voyages  <^  the  Bretons  and  Normana  to 
Newfonndfamd  are  aaid  to  have  b^pm,  bat  there  are  no  aoconnte  of  any  par- 
ticular voyage.  Sol/re  Uu  tiaivjticioneji  ilc  (on  ranconijodoH  a  Im  tn'in  •<  -A'  Ttm^ 
uom,  iu  \(fT>nrr'  ('•,  torn,  iii.  p.  17'i;  I  /  r'/r.s-  .}friinrri.  A/.,  p.  4<l.  Kunstinanu, 
Emdeckimy  Anu,  ]).  Oi>  et  soix>,  makes  these  trips  begin  with  Denys'  in  1003. 
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Jnaa  d»  1*  Oota  equipped  uid  onned  fonr  Tamb,  and  itm  decpotohed  in 

the  service  of  Queen  laabelU  of  Spain,  to  explore  and  trade  in  the  vidnitg^ 

of  the  gulf  of  Uraki,  and  also  to  clieek  rumored  cncroachmentis  of  the  Portu- 
gue.Hi-  in  that  dirtctiou.  All  that  is  r«-<-firil<'il  of  Ihi-  t  xix-ditii >»  i-i  that  in 
l.'iOO  the  cruwu  receivod  491, 70S  maravedu  as  the  royul  shore  uf  tiie  pixditd. 
Carta  de  CridobeU  OuerrOt  in  Aoaomtt,  torn,  it  p.  293;  CoHa  d»  fa  Btim, 
in  /J.,  torn.  iii.  p.  100;  Real  CidMlat  adidont  id.,  p.  101.  Stevens,  in  his  Nakt, 
p.  33,  girt'H  the  date  as  1. "►(),'). 

[ITiiK").]  Alonsu  de  Oje<la,  with  three  vessels,  made  a  third  voya;^c  to  Co- 
qoibacoaoiid  the  gulf  of  Urabd.  Notkiaa  bioynijicasdcl  capUeui  Alooito  liojtda^ 
in.  Xaaarretef  torn.  iiL  p.  100. 

The  letter  \rritten  by  Golomlma  from  Jamaica  July  1,  1503,  describing  the 
events  of  his  fourth  voya;_'e,  in  prefierved  in  tlie  SjmnLsh  archive?.  If  printed, 
uu  copies  are  known  to  exist,  but  au  Italian  tnwslation  appeared  as  C'opia  de 
la  LcUera,  Venctia,  1503. 

A  Portngueae  map  made  aliottt  1606  by  Pedro  Beinel  ibapea  Kewfonnd- 
laiid  more  accurately  than  the  map  of  ir>04,  being  the  first  to  give  the  name 
'C.  Ilaso'  tothcsouth-eaHt  point;  but  Greenland  is  drawn  much  less  correctly. 
Kuiulmann,  EiUdKckumj  Am.,  pp.  12^7;  MunkU  Atlas,  no.  i.  Plate  ix.  in 
KMd  Ukt.  Diacov.,  pp.  177-0,  differs  materially  from  the  fac-simile  in  tha 
Mmueh  Atbu.  See  also  PetehO,  CkmAkhU  der  Enid.,  p.  332;  Schmelier,  Ud)er 
eini  jf  n  der  Jiandschri/Ukhm  fydmlen,  in  Aiademit  der  Wimntehei/ieat  Ab- 
hanil'.,  turn.  iv.  ])t.  i.  p.  '217  et  seq. 

IIJJO.J  The  Jirutous  under  Jeau  Denys  are  said  to  have  explored  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawranoe,  and  to  hnw  made  »  map  iriiioli  baa  not  been  found.  Tba 
reports  of  ibis  and  of  raooeeding  Toyagea  norUiirard  are  exceedingly  vagna. 
Charlevoix,  Jfutt.  dc  la  Xouvelle  Franre,  Paris,  1744,  torn.  i.  p.  4;  I''  •  Me- 
nnrr^,  in  XfimrnU  ,  torn.  iii.  p.  41;  Kohfn  HUt.  I)i.<rov.,  pp.  20l-5»  KuiutmOHn, 
Lnldv  kuH'j  Am.,  p.  O'J;  iiancro/Ca  JiusL  U.  •!>'.,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 

Vioeute  Yaiiez  Pinaon  made  a  aeoond  voyage  with  Juaa  Dias  de  Solia,  in 
wbioh  he  ej^lored  the  gnlf  of  Hondona*  from  tba  Ouanaja  Islands*  the 
western  limit  of  Columbus'  voyage,  to  the  islands  of  Caria  on  the  coast  of 
Yucatan,  in  .Ht  an  h  of  the  p;i.ssaL,'e  which  mus  Htill  ludii  ved  to  ixist  between 
the  main  coutuient  ot  Atiia,  and  the  laud  known  as  the  Peoil  Ojust,  iionta 
Ouz,  or,  in  tlie  Latin  translations  <tf  Vespaoci,  as  the  Mmuiut  Aoom,  or 
Kev  World.  Brief  mention  of  tliia  voyage  may  be  found  in  rioget  Me- 
uoirx,  in  Xavarreie,  torn.  iii.  p.  46,  repeated  in  frri.'r/'s  ColumlnUf  vol.  iiL 
p.  .VJ;  and  I/inulH)!d(,  Exam,  ^'rit.,  torn.  iv.  )>.  '22S.  .See  also  /.V<V  ifr.<  I^iiis 
de  tiolU  und  Yauez  I'inson,  iu  6ataiiiluntj  oiler  Jicisdtcsc/nxibumjeu,  toui.  \ni. 
p.  157. 

Tristan  da  Cunba  in  a  voyage  to  India,  sailing  from  Lisbon  March  0^ 

l."it)(!,  nmnd  Cipe  St  Augustine,  licanl  of — eiit  roiinniji^nnre  de — a  Rio  SAo 
Selia-.ti.io  ill  tlit  province  of  Peniau)buco,  and  discovered  the  island  since 
calieil  by  hi^  mune,  iu  37  <V  south  latitude,  on  his  passage  to  the  Cujh!  of  (iood 
Hope.   Oalvano  does  not  mention  that  Cnnha  reaobed  America. 

On  thf  Jdth  of  May,  l.'itKJ,  at  Valladolid.  died  the  great  adniinil  of  the 
\\  est^nn  Uceau,  Chn^itopher  Columbus;  wliose  story,  notwithstanding  hi^ 
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famamcrablc  historiaiM,  is  nowhere  more  fully  couiprchcndcd  tl::.n  in  the 
simple  lilies  which  may  lie  neen  to^dAy  upon  hia  tomb: 

**  Por  Castilla  y  por  Leon 
Hvevo  Mnndo  halM  Oolon." 

Majfei  of  Volterra,  ComtnenUiriorum  urbanarum,  Koiue,  150G,  a  kind  of  geo* 
graphical  encyclopaedia,  cotit<iin»  a  aectioii  on  the  toca  iwjper  rtpcrku  Five 
^litifPiw  are  mentionod  aa  having  been  iamed  in  the  yean  151(^  1511,  and 

liiSO,  all  but  one  at  Paris. 

M.  \'jimliagcu  claims  that  the  original  mixed  Italian  t«-xt  of  V(  -piu  ci  s 
first  voyage  was  printed  in  Florence  in  luOu  or  lOWi,  and  that  1  copiea 

have  been  preaerved.  Thia  ia  the  text  naed  1^  him  in  hia  defcnae  of  Yea* 
poocL  See  Fnmer  Toy.,  Vienna,  ISOO,  and  Vupuedt  ton  caraeidrtt  etc, 
Uma,  18G5,  in  which  the  letter  ia  leprodnoed,  I  find  no  mention  by  any 
other  author  of  such  an  edition. 

I.I0O7.J  No  voyages  are  mentioned  in  this  year;  but  the  bibliogi^phy  of 
the  year  ia  ranaikable.  MmtaJboddo  (or  Zorzi),  Poitri  NouamaUe  retrouati,  Et 
Jfouo  Mamdo  da  Aiberko  Ve§pulio,  Flomitho,  iatUtdaio,  Vincentia,  ISff!,  ia 
the  aeoond  oollection  of  voyages  issued,  and  the  Hi-st  of  which  any  copiea 
at  present  exi.st.  This  work  is  divided  into  six  bfxiks,  of  M  hich  tlio  fourth 
and  fifth  relate  to  America,  the  fourth  being  a  reproduction  of  the  LihrcUo  of 
1304,  while  fiM  ia  the  ilToiro  Moudo,  or  tl^  voyage  of  Vespucci;  and 
ita  mention  in  the  title  shows  how  impcMrtant  a  loatore  it  was  deemed  in  a 
wwk  of  thia  character.  In  the  following  year,  iK-bidcs  a  new  Italian  edition, 
there  appeared  a  ricrniau  translation  under  the  title  of  Hucluxmcr,  Newe 
unUkaiUJie  landte,  Nuremberg,  1508,  and  a  Latin  traniflatiou,  hinerarui 
PortugaUenu,  Milan,  loOS.  At  least  fourteen  editions  in  Italian,  Latin, 
Gennan,  and  French  appeared  before  1S90. 

JlylacomyftM  {WahLsee  Mullfr),  Cotmoffrapkke  Introdvctlo  Imujicr  qua- 

tuor  Americi  Vcs}wij  yitu'iijiition^K,  Deodate  {St  Die,  Lfjrraine),  l.'OT,  \<  the 
title  of  a  work  which  appeared  four  times  iu  the  same  place  and  year.  It  \a 
the  first  collection  of  Vespucci's  four  Toyagcs,  and  generally  regarded  as  the 
first  edition  of  the  first  and  fourth,  altiiongh  aa  we  have  aeen  M.  Vamhagen 
olaima  an  Italiim  edition  of  the  first  in  150G.  This  account  of  tlie  third 
voyage  is  different  from  that  .so  widely  oirouLiti  1  before  jus  Mmitlit.i  Xovua, 
Three  other  editions  of  the  work,  or  of  the  jiart  n  lating  to  \'esj)neci,  ap- 
peared in  1000  and  1010.  In  Uylacomylus  the  follow  ing  jxissage  occurs; 
**Bttt  now  that  thooe  parte  have  been  more  extenaivdy  examined,  and  an* 
other  fourth  part  haa  been  discovered  by  Americus  (as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel),  I  do  not  sec  why  we  should  rightly  refuse  to  name  it  America, 
namely,  the  land  of  Americus  or  -Vmerica,  after  its  discoverer,  Americu.s,  a 
man  of  sagacious  mind,  since  botli  Kuro^ie  and  Asia  took  their  names  from 
women.*'  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  name  'America.'  To  the  northern 
diaooverieaof  CohimbaB,  Gabot,  and  Gortereal,  on  the  islands  and  coast  of  the 
sapfxmd  Asia,  no  .general  name  was  given  because  tliosc  regions  were  alrencly 
name<l  India,  Cathay,  Mangi,  etc.,  while  names  were  applied  by  Kuropcana 
only  to  particular  places  on  the  new  coasts.  When  Columbus  in  I  tl'S  e-- 
plorod  the  nortliem  coast  of  SouCh  America  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a  ix^rtiou. 
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thoiigii  probably  a  detached  portion,  of  Ajsia,  and  the  terms  Paria  and  the 
Ptearl  Coaat  suiBced  to  designate  the  r^om  daring  the  succeeding  trading 
iroynges.  Ckmoenung  these  toyagee,  only  *  letter  of  Colomlxu  and  a  elighi 
aooaant  of  Pinzon's  expeditiim  bad  been  printed,  apparently  without  attract- 
ing much  attention.  Tho  voyages  of  Columbus,  rwist  iila.H,  and  I'inzou  along 
tJie  coast  of  Central  America  were  almost  unknown.  Meanwhile  the  famo  of 
thegreat  navigator  had  beoomemuchobactired.  Hie  enterpriseeoo  tiie  ettppuied 
Asiatic  coast  had  been  mnprafitaUe  to  Spain.  The  eyes  of  the  irorld  were 
now  dii-cctcd  fai-thcr  south.  By  the  Portuguese  tho  coasts  of  Brazil  had  been 
explored  for  a  long  distance,  pwving  the  great  extent  of  tliis  ponth-castcm 
jxjrtion  of  tlic  supjKiscd  Asia,  whose  existence  was  not  indicated  on  the  old 
charts,  and  which  cvrtalnly  required  a  name.  These  Portuguese  explorationa 
and  their  reenlta  were  known  to  tiie  world  almoet  exehuiTdiy  Che  letter  of 
Vespucci  so  often  printed.  To  the  I^tin  translaMop  of  tiie  leUvr,  the  name 
Jfui  diii  .\oni,i  liad  been  applied,  mwiuing  not  necessyirily  a  new  continent, 
but  fcimpiy  tlic  newly  found  rct;inn.s.  The  name  '.rVinerica'  suggested  itself 
natui-ally,  possibly  through  the  iiillucucc  of  some  friend  who  was  an  admirer 
of  Vespoeel,  to  the  German  profemor  of  »  nnlTernty  In  Lonaine,  aa  mpptO' 
priate  for  the  new  region,  and  he  accordingly  propoeed  it.  Having  propoaed 
it,  his  pride  and  that  of  his  friends—  a  clique  who  liad  great  influence  over  the 
productions  of  tho  (Jennan  press  at  that  period  was  involved  in  cecurin^  its 
adoption.  2So  oj>eu  opposition  seems  to  have  been  made,  even  by  tiic  I'ortu- 
gueao  who  had  applied  the  name  *8aata  Cms*  to  the  aame  rsgioa;  atill  it  wna 
long  before  the  new  name  replaoed  the  old  ones.  In  later  years,  when 
America  was  found  to  Ijc  joined  to  the  northern  continent,  and  all  that  great 
land  to  Ix'  entirely  distinct  from  Ann,  the  name  had  Ikcoioo  Uxt  lirmly  tixed 
to  be  easily  changed,  and  no  effort  that  we  know  of  wa3  made  to  change  it. 
Later  still  some  anthora,  inadvertently  perhapa,  attrihnted  tiie  fint  disoovery 
to  Vespuod,  Thia  aroused  the  wrath  of  Laa  Casaa  and  oiliiai8»  and  a  diaena- 
sion  en.sui  (1  which  has  lasted  to  the  prsasnt  time.  See  list  of  partisans  on 
both  sides  in  lfnrri*v,  Dlh.  Am.  Vet.,  pp.  6.V7.  Mufioz  and  Xavarrete  insist 
that  Vespucci  was  an  impostor,  but  others,  beaded  by  Uumboldt,  liave  proved 
eonoluaively  that  the  name  'Amedca'  waa  adopted  aa  fhe  rsnilt  of  the  some- 
what strange  combination  of  droomstanoea  deeeribed,  vrithont  any  intentaonal 
wrong  to  Columbus.  This  conclusion  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  following 
leasons,  nmnely:  TIh-  honor  to  Vespucci  resulted  chiefly  fnjm  his  third  voy- 
age in  \  and  not  from  his  tirst  voyage  in  1497,  which  last  mentioned  ia 
the  only  one  possible  to  have  claimed  precedence  over  Colnraboa  in  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  continent.  IWthennore,  neither  Colnmboa  nor  Veapaooi  ever 
ausiK'cted  that  a  new  continent  had  been  found;  and  to  prcoede  Caltot  in 
reaching  Apia,  Vespucci,  even  if  relying  on  his  lit-st  voyage,  must  have  dated 
it  fiomcwiiat  earlier  in  l^Jl  tlian  ho  did;  while  to  precede  Columbus  he  must 
have  dated  it  before  1402,  when,  as  they  both  believed,  Columbus  had  touched 
Asia  at  Cuba.  Then,  again,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  Veepneci  ever 
clain)e<l  the  honor  of  discovery.  lie  waa  on  intimate  terms  M-ith  the  admiral 
and  liis  fri<  iM]s.  and  is  highly  ^^p-konof  by  all,  esix't  ially  by  Kt  inamlo  Colon, 
M  ho  was  extremely  jealous  in  every  jjarticnlar  which  might  atlect  his  fatljcr's 
honor.   Moreover,  it  u  certain  that  Vespucci  did  not  himself  {Hpopose  the 
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nunc  '  Amorit^if  it  is  not  certain  that  he  even  used  the  tonn  Miindu'*  KovtiS' 
or  its  ctiuivaleut  in  his  letters;  and  it  ia  quite  poflsible  that  lie  never  even 
knew  of  his  name  being  applied  to  the  New  World,  ance  tho  name  did  not 
oome  iato  genml  vm  until  nany  jmn  after  Us  death,  whioii  ooenired  in 
1612.  The  most  seriona  charge  which  in  my  opinion  can  bo  btonght  against 
Vespucci  is  neglect — )>crli;ij>s  an  intentional  dect;>tion  for  the  purpose  of  {giv- 
ing himself  temporary'  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  his  correspondent— in  failing 
to  name  tbo  commanders  under  whom  he  sailed;  and  with  exaggeration  and 
cudesmeM  in  his  details.  But  it  is  to  be  nmeinbered  that  his  writings  were 
■iniply  letters  to  friends  describing  in  familiar  terms  the  wonders  of  his  voy- . 
age^',  with  little  care  for  dry  dates  and  names,  rcervin','  jnrtioiilars  for  a  birgc 
work  which  he  had  pn  pared.  Imt  which  has  never  c<>iiic  to  li;.'ht.  "After 
all,"  mya  Irving,  "  thia  in  a  question  mure  of  curiosity  llum  of  rca.1  moment 
. . .  .aboot  whidi  gmve  men  will  oontiiMie  to  write  weaxy  Tolimies,  until  the 
■abject  acquires  a  fictitious  importanoe  from  the  moontsin  cf  oontroreny 
heaped  upon  it."  CaneelUeri,  Notisie  dl  Colombo,  pp.  41-8;  IIuvMdt,  Exam. 
Crit.,  tom.  iv.  and  v.,  and  Preface  to  ChUhmit :  Xnrarrftr,  C'nJ.  dr  Vi^fffg^ 
torn,  i.  p.  cxxvi.;  Major  a  Prince  Henry ,  pp.  3tK>-4>;  KolU't  J  J  ml.  DlM-m-.,  p. 
406;  Murrim,  Bib^Am,  F«C,lip.65-6s  jyAtmact  Martin  H^aeomylm,  V&ria, 
1867;  HitL  Kutvo  Mtmdo^  p.  x.;  fiteenM*  Kdu^  pp. 24, 85, 52 et  seq.; 

Vinrfcs  de  Vfitpiicio,  in  Xaixirrrie,  torn.  iiL  p.  ISIi;  Curtn  drl  Err-mo.  *SV.  IVs- 
rondc  df  Sniif  rrcii,  in  ynmrrtU',  torn.  iii.  pp.  ,S(>?)-.'il.  Ludd,  S/,ent'i  OrA/x, 
Strasburg,  1507,  adopts  Waldsee-Miillcr's  suggestion  so  far  as  to  six.ak  «)f 
the  'American  race,'  or  people,  gaUis  Americi.  Major,  Prince  Henry,  pp. 
880-8,  explains  the  oooneetioa  between  this  and  other  works  of  the  time  in« 
fluenced  by  the  St  DiA  cUqiie.   See  also  Stevens*  NcUe^  P>  85. 

[l.")OS.]  Pinion  and  Solis,  with  Pedro  I^edeimin  as  pilot,  were  sent  by 
Sjiain  for  the  third  time  to  search  southward  for  ihe  strait  wliich  they,  as 
well  as  Columbus  and  Bastiilas,  luul  failed  to  iind  farther  north  and  west. 
Selling  fxouL  Sea  L&osr  Jnne  29,  1608,  they  toached  at  the  Ospe  Verde 
TA«<i«j  prooeeded  to  Oipe  St  Augustine,  and  foIloM  ed  the  coast  80iitii*west 
to  about  40'  soutli  latitude,  returning  to  Spain  in  October,  l.^Of).  Via'jm  ^ft- 
eoret,  in  Xiu-^irrete,  torn.  iii.  p.  47.  Kohl,  Die  heidcii  (dtetten  Karteu  von  Am., 
p.  110,  joins  this  voyage  to  the  preceding  one  of  )50G. 

Another  ol  the  oaoertain  Fkeneh  voyagoe  to  Newfoimdland  is  reported  to 
h«re  taken  place  in  150S,  under  tihe  command  of  Thomas  Anbcvt,  tnm 
Dieppe.  Viagu  MenartB,  in  Aosomft^  torn.  iii.  p.  41;  KMs  Hiat.  Dkeov., 
pp.  203-5. 

In  lo08  the  governor  of  Espauola  sent  Sebastian  dc  Ocampo  to  explore 
Cnfae.  He  was  the  fimt  to  sail  romd  the  Idand,  thus  proving  it  snch,  as 
Joan  de  In  Cosn  probeUy  imagined  it  to  be  ei^t  yeava  eailier.  Aa,  iVaae- 
ientr^je  Vrrmmelin>j,  torn.  vL  pw  1;  MemrOt  HUL.  OdUt  dec  i.  lib.  yvL  cap.  L; 

Stetrtx''  Xiiff-'i.  p.  .'{.">. 

Ptoleviy,  In  liuc  itycre  hoc  contineatvrt  Geogrofkkt  CI.  Ptolema  i,  liomc,  1008, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  edition  of  Hda  work  whicJi  contains  aUnsions  to  the  New 
World.  Other  editions  of  Ptokmy,  prepared  by  different  editors,  with  ad- 
ditional text  and  maps,  and  with  some  changes  in  original  imittcr,  appeared 
in  Itfil,  1512, 1518,  lalO,  im,  lu22, 1525, 1532,  and  1535.  The  edition  first 
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mcntionccl  contains,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  one  of  1507,  fourteen  leaves 
of  text  and  an  engraved  niap  by  Johann  ItuyBch  — the  lirst  rvi-r  published 
which  includes  tlic  New  World.  Copies  liave  been  printed  by  Lelewel  in  hia 
GVof/.  <iu  miiytn  Age,  atlas;  by  Santorem,  in  his  lifc/terr/ies,  Paris,  184*2,  atlas; 
and  Ijy  Huniboldt,  Kohl,  and  Stevens.  I  have  taken  the  annexed  copy 
from  the  three  lost  mentioned  authorities,  omitting  some  of  the  unimportant 
names. 


Map  by  JoHAyN  Kuyscu,  1508. 


This  map  follows  closely  that  of  Juan  dc  la  Cosa  in  1500,  but  illustrates 
more  clearly  the  geogniphical  idea  of  the  time.  The  discoveries  of  Cabot, 
whom  Ruysch  is  suppo-sed  to  have  nccompanic»l,  as  well  us  those  of  Cortcrcal 
iu  the  north,  of  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland,  arc  laid  down  with 
tolerabli.'  accuracy;  and  the  rest  of  the  supix)scd  Asiatic  coast  as  in  Rehaim's 
globe  in  taken  from  Marco  I'olo.  In  tiic  centre  we  have  the  lands  discovered 
by  Columbut?,  and  the  old  fabulous  island  of  Antilia  restored.  To  '  Spagnola' 
(Ki«i>aMola)  is  joined  an  inscription  stating  the  compiler's  belief  that  it  was 
identical  with  Zipangu,  or  Japan.  Western  Cuba  is  cut  off  by  a  scroll,  instead 
of  by  green  ])aint  as  in  the  map  of  Juan  <1e  la  Cosa,  with  nn  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  tlie  limit  of  Spanish  exploration.  '  Ruysch,  Imving  as  yet 
no  knowledge  of  Ocampo's  voyage  performed  during  this  same  year,  evidently 
cutci-tained  the  same  idea  i-especting  Cuba  tliat  wa.s  held  by  Juan  de  la  Coea, 
but  did  not  venture  to  pnH-laim  it  an  i.shuid.  In  the  south,  the  New  World 
is  shown  iindor  the  name  'Terra  .S.uicta.'  Crucia  sive  Mvndvs  Novvs.'  An  open 
sea  separates  the  New  Worltl  from  -Vsia,  showing  that  Ruysch  did  not  know 
of  the  unsuccessful  search  for  this  ixis.'«»gc  by  Columbus,  Bastiila.<<,  and 
I'iiizon.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  iVmerica  is  not  used  by  this 
countryman  of  Ilylaconiylus.  Humboldt  thinks  that  ho  had  not  seen  the 
Cosmo'jrapiikv  Introdvciio,  but  liad  read  some  other  edition  of  Vespucci's  third 
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voyage.  Emm.  Crit.,  totn.  ii.  pp.  5,  9;  torn.  iv.  p.  121,  and  Preface  to  OhlUany. 
Sec  also  Kiinstmnnn,  EnUUrkung  Am.,  pp.  13t>-7;  JIarriA'<e,  liib.  Am.  I'H.,  pp. 
107-8;  Kuh^'s  Hint,  liiscov.,  pp.  1.j4')-8;  Stevens'  Xoten,  pp.  31-2. 

[loOO.]  Stimulated  by  tlie  adinirars  gold  discoveries  at  Vcragua,  which 
had  been  corroborated  by  Bubsequcnt  voyages.  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
determined  to  establish  colonics  on  that  coast.  The  region  known  as  Tierra 
Firme  was  to  that  end  divided  into  two  provinces,  of  which  Alonso  de  Ojeda 
was  appointed  governor  of  one,  and  Diego  de  Nicucsa  of  the  other.  Ojcda 
sailed  from  Espafiola  November  10,  lo09,  and  Nicuesa  soon  followed.  Their 
adventures  form  an  important  "part  of  early  Central  American  historj',  and 
arc  fully  related  in  the  following  chapters.  During  the  succeeding  years 
frequent  voj'ages  were  made  back  and  forth  lx;tweeii  the  new  colonies,  Jamaica, 
Cuba,  and  Espauola,  which  are  for  tlie  most  jiart  omitted  here  as  not  consti- 
tuting new  discoveries.  Ptter  Martyr,  dec.  ii.  cap.  i.;  Oomarn,  Hist.  Ind., 
fols.  G7-9;  Galviino's  D'uicov.,  p.  109-10;  Ovledo,  Ilkt.  Oen.,  torn.  ii.  pp.  421-8; 
Ilerrcra,  H'mt.  Ccn.,  dec.  i.  cap.  vii,  lib.  vii.  ct  seq. 

Tiie  (i(obus  Miitidi,  Strasburg,  l')09,  an  anonymous  work,  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  name  ^Vmerica  to  the  soutliem  continent.  Humboldt,  Exam.  Crit., 
torn.  iv.  p.  142;  Majors  Prince  Jlenry,  p.  387. 

[lilll.]  Juan  de  Agramonte  received  a  commission  from  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  made  arrangements  to  sail  to  Newfoundland  and  the  hini\s  of 


Peter  Maktyr's  Map,  loll. 


the  north-western  ocean,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  the  matter.  Viarffs 
Mfnorr«,  in  Xttvarnti',  torn.  iii.  p.  42;  Sol/recarta  de  la  Ihiun  Di'Ha  Juana, 
in  Xavitrrete.  torn.  iii.  p.  122.  P.  Martyris,  Awjlimediolanensis  op^rit,  Se- 
ville, 1511,  is  the  first  edition  of  Peter  MartjTs  first  decade;  containing  iu 
ten  letters,  or  books,  accounts  of  the  first  three  voyages  of  Columbus,  certain 
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expeditions  to  the  Pearl  Coast,  and  clut>iug  with  a  brief  uicution  of  the 
Mbninl^  foarth  -voyage.  Tlie  learned  aatbor  waa  pcnonally  acquainted  with 
Golumbitt,  and  bis  relationa  are  eopeeqriantly  ot  great  yalue.  This  work  eon- 
taina  a  map,  <tf  which  I  give  a  copy  from  SteveiiB»  the  only  iao-aimile  I  have 


The  map  shows  only  h^tauisli  discoTcrica,  but  it  is  by  far  the  mobt  accurate 
yet  made.  Caba»  now  proved  to  be  an  iahnd,  ia  ao  laid  down.  Ko  name  ia 
given  to  the  Mnndna  Novua,  which,  hy  »  knowledge  of  the  Spaniah  voyagea, 

is  made  to  cxtrnd  much  farther  north  and  west  than  in  Ruysch's  map;  but 
nixivo  the  known  coasts  a  place  is  left  (tpen  where  the  passa.e  to  India  it  M*a8 
bcUuvod  might  yet  be  found.  The  rcpi'c&eutation  of  a  country,  corrcbpoiidiug 
with  Florida,  to  the  north  of  Caba,  under  the  name  of  *Iila  de  lV»imini,*may 
indieate  that  Florida  had  been  reached  dther  1^  Ocampo  in  IfiOS,  by  aomo 
private  adventurer,  as  Diego  Miraelo^  who  ia  laid  to  have  precciled  Puncc  dc 
J>t  or,  ns  is  clnitnetl  l>y  .Htjmc,  by  Vespucci  in  his  preteiulcd  voyaj^cof  1497; 
but  inui  v  prububly  this  region  waa  luiil  duwu  from  the  older  maps — see  I3o> 
haim's  map,  p.  9S--«nd  file  name  was  applied  in  aooordanoe  with  tiie  reports 
among  the  nativeeof  a  woodafal  coontry  or  idand,  whidi  they  called  Umiitt, 
situated  in  tliat  direction.  The  map  is  not  large  enough  to  show  exactly  the 
relation  wliich  I'etcr  MartjT  Rupposcd  to  exist  l»etMeen  the  e  icgiona  and  the 
rc  ht  (  f  the  worltl,  but  the  text  of  the  lirst  decade  leaves  no  doubt  that  he 
still  bclicTcd  them  to  be  parts  of  Asia. 

The  Ptokmp  of  l&U  has  a  map  whidi  I  have  not  seen,  bat  whidi  from 
certain  descriptions  resemblee  that  of  Ruysch,  exempt  that  it  reprcEcnts  Terra 
Corterealis  as  an  island  goparnted  from  the  Euj  jioscd  ^\Biatic  ccapt;  the  name 
Sanct.T  Cnais  for  South  ^Vna-iica  In  ing  t-till  ri  taine«l.  As  long  as  the  new 
lauds  were  believed  to  be  a  part  of  Atda,  the  maps  horc  some  resemblance  to 
the  actoal  ooontries  intended  to  be  represented,  but  from  the  first  dawning 
of  an  idea  of  separate  Ian<ls  we  shall  s«  <>  the  greatest  conftimnn  in  the  cflforts 
of  mnp-makers  to  depict  the  New  \Vorld,  JJarrisifC,  Bib.  Avi.  IVY.,  no.  C8; 
KuinttJiniiiit,  Entd'Thinij  Am.,  1. ">.'?;  A'<7//,  hi  kirn  itUcstfii  Karten  von  Am,  ^ 
p.  33.    A  copy  of  this  map  was  publibhed  in  Lelruxi's  Atlas. 

[1512.]  The  West  India  Ishmds,  in  which  the  Spaniards  are  at  length 
firmly  estaUished,  become  now  the  point  of  new  departures.  Ckmqiierora 
and  discoverers  henceforth  for  the  most  part  eail  from  Espafiola  or  Culwi 
rather  than  from  Spain.  Jimn  Pt  nee  de  Ix-on,  a  wealthy  citizen  who  Imd 
been  govci-nor  of  I'uerto  liico,  Utted  out  three  vessels  at  his  own  expense, 
and  sailed  in  search  of  •  fountain,  which  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
natives  had  the  property  of  restoring  youth,  and  which  waa  sitoatcd  in  the 
land  calh  (1  Bimini  far  to  the  north.  This  infatuation  had  been  cnrrent  in 
tlie  I.vl.ini'  >  for  .'  cveral  years,  and,  n.<?  we  have  seen,  the  name  was  applied  to 
such  a  liuid  on  Peter  ilartyr's  map  of  lull.  Flailing  from  Puerto  Rico 
Uarch  3,  l.'il2,  Ponoc  dc  Leon  followed  tlie  northern  coast  of  Espafiola,  and 
thence  north-west  through  the  Hahamas,  reaching  Son  Salvador  on  the  14th 
of  Marcli.  'I  liirtecn  days  thereafter  he  paw  the  coast  of  Florida,  s-v  named 
by  him  from  tin-  day  of  disi>oven-,  which  was  Pascua  Florida,  or  Easter-day. 
The  native  nanic  of  the  land  was  Cautio.  (^ii  tin-  'Id  of  April  the  Sj  aniards 
landed  in  30'  6',  and  took  posscsjdou  for  tlic  kuigul  bpuiii;  then  following  the 
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ooest  Bonthward  they  tloubkil  Cape  Oirriiutes  (Canaveral)  May  8,  and  ad- 
Tanccd  to  on  undetermined  point  on  tiic  eoutiicru  or  eafltcru  coast,  which 
Kohl  thinks  may  faaTe  been  Charlotte  Bay.  All  this  while  they  believed  the 
ofiiiitry  to  Ik-  an  island.  On  the  14th  of  June  Ponce  de  Loon  departed  from 
Floriilu,  iiiid  oil  his  retnni  toiuliod  at  the  Tortupas.  at  the  Lucayos,  at  I5a- 
hama,  and  at  San  Salvador,  aniviiip;  at  I'lierto  Kico  the*21stol  fcjcptembcr. 
He  left  behind  one  vessel  under  Juan  I'ercz  de  Ortubia,  who  arrived  a  few 
days  later  with  the  news  of  haring  fonnd  Bbninit  but  no  fountain  ol  youth. 

des  Ponce  dr  LtWy  vud  Enhlcckunij  von  FU  rida,  in  Sammlung  alkr  Hcl  r- 
bf-fch.,  tnm.  xiii.  p.  ISS;  r/"7'-x  .V<)tori.s,  in  Xdvarrde,  torn.  iii.  pp.  GO-G: 
Ilf^al  cfduht  dando  jarulUul  d  Fn'nri'^ro  de  <Utra>j,  in  Xufirnlt,  torn,  iii,  p. 
148;  Uitpoerlylx  Hchtcpetogt  door  den  Daj^/pt  rfit  Jean  Ponse  de  Leon  gtdaan  naar 
Florida^  in  Chltfrttdt  torn,  iii;  Owmxra^  IlitL  Ind,,  Mb,  CO-2;  (kdoaao*t 
D'vicot.^  p.  123.  Kohl  places  the  voyage  in  1513,  relying  on  Peadicl,  who,  he 
aays,  has  proved  the  year  ird'2  to      an  impossible  date. 

In  lOl'J  the  Itcgidor  Valdivia  was  Bcnt  by  the  colonLst.s  from  the  gulf  of 
Darien,  then  collod  Urabd,  to  Espafiola  for  rappliea.  Being  wrecked  in  a 
vicdent  tempest,  he  escaped  in  boats  to  the  ooast  of  Yucatan,  where  he  and 
his  companions  were  made  ca|»tivcs  by  the  natives.  Some  were  sacrificed  to 
the  go/lg,  and  llicu  eaten;  only  t\vi>,  <  ionralo  (  hiemToand  Gerunimo  de  .\^ii- 
lar,  survived  their  many  hardships,  the  latter  being  rcacucd  by  Cort^  in  1011). 
ToTqmmada,  Monarq.  Jnd.^  torn,  i  pp.  3C8-72;  Onmara,  llitU  ilex.,  foL  21-2; 
Hfrrrra,  HitL  Gem,,  dec  iL  lib.  iv.  cap.  viL;  Cogolludo,  Bkt.  Tueaihan, 
pp.  24-9. 

The  ver\'  rare  map  in  Stobiiicz/i'/i  Ptolenit/,  Cracovia\  1.'12,  I  have  not  seen. 
It  ia  caid  to  show  the  New  NV'orid  as  a  continuous  coast  ltx>m  oO'  north  lati- 
tude to  40*  south.  Neither  in  the  text  nor  in  the  map  is  found  the  name 

In  September,  1513,  Vnsco  XuQcz  dc  Balboa  pct  out  from  the  sct- 
tU  incnt  (  f  Anti^a  on  the  gulf  <if  Ui-aba,  r.n'l  cnf  .  i:i  r  the  nuninv  inhmr.s 
wliicli  joiu3  the  two  AnKiicas,  liiscovered  a  vast  ocean  to  the  bouthwaid  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Buppoeed  Asia.  The  Isthmus  here  runs  east  and  west, 
and  on  cither  aide,  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  are  great  oceans,  which  for 
a  hni'^  time  were  called  the  Nt-irth  Sea  and  the  South  Sea.  .(\fter  explorin^j 
the  nti;:hboring  coa.sts  he  returned  to  ^Vntigua  in  January,  151  J,  nsu  r  an  !:1<- 
sencc  of  four  months.  Galmno')*  LfUcov.,  pp.  123-5;  PtUr  Martifr,  dee.  ia. 
cap.  L;  OtiedOt  JIUL  Cfen,,  torn.  iii.  pp.  0-17;  Andayoya^t  Jk'arrative,  p.  7; 
Coffa  del  Adefantado  Vateo  KuRtt  de  Jtalboa,  in  Faeheeo  and  Cdrdenwi,  Co/. 
2A>^.  Iii'd.,  torn.  ii.  p.  .VJfi. 

Tlir  l'/:,lrniy  of  l.*>13  ha.s  a  map  \\hii  h  i  j  ;>-n.l  to  have  been  made  by  ITyla- 
oomylud  as  early  aa  150S,  but  concerning  whicli  there  Kceius  to  be  much 
moertainty.   I  give  a  eopy  from  the  £BC*similo  of  Stevens  and  Vamhagen. 

The  name  Cuba  does  not  appear,  and  in  its  place  is  Isabela.  Many  of  tlie 
names  given  by  other  maps  ti>  jtoint-s  on  tho  coast  of  Cuba  arc  tnuisfcrred  to 
the  main-land  opposite.  The  compiler  evidently  was  undecided  whether 
Cuba  was  a  part  of  the  .^Vsiatic  main  or  not,  and  therefore  represented  it  in 
both  ways.  The  coast  line  must  be  rqg»rded  as  imaginary  or  taken  from  the 
old  diarts.  unlesM,  as  M.  Vamlmgen  thinks,  Vespnod  actually  sailed  along 
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the  Florida  coast  iu  1401.  Thin  map  if  inxulc  in  IMH  iiiuy  be  regarded  a»  the 
fint  to  join  the  Mmthoro  oontiiMiit,  or  Mundtui  KoTits,  to  the  nuiii'land  of 
Asiit.  This  southern  land  is  cdled  'Tern  Incognita,'  with  an  inscription 

stating  expressly  that  it  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  notwithstandiiig  the 
fact  that  its  f^u;  jK)Rcd  author  proposed  the  name  i'Viiicrica  in  honor  of  Vt-spueci 
only  the  year  bclurc.  In  fact  the  map  is  in  many  respects  incoherent,  and  is 
mentioned  by  most  writers  bat  -vagaely.  //omwr,  Bih.  Am.  VtL,  na  74; 
ITumbotdtf  Euan.  CrU,,  torn.  It.  pp.  100  et  seq.,  and  Pkvlaca  to  CfluiUmjf; 
Kunatinann,  Eufdcchtuij  Am.,  pp.  130-2;  Kohl,  Diebdden  aUeg'cn  KarUn  von 
Am.,  p.  33;  Varuha>iiii,  Xi  VfelU/i  Ui clu rrh' s,  Xicmia,  1SG9,  p.  [,6;  Skv-iiM' 
NuU'S,  pL  ii.  no.  i.  pp.  13,  14,  51;  Major's  Prince  IIciiry,pi).  SSo-Cj  Saiitarem, 
In  Bnlhtin  dtt  la  8oc.  G^O'j.,  May,  1R47,  I'p.  31S-*J3. 


T.rfif  (inki')  utura 
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TCRRA  INCOONITA 


Tn^pieu*  Caprieoml 


Jf.fff  f'i.  Utlat^f 


Map  from  1*tolkmy,  1.")13. 

TIic  name  .Ajncri  ti  is  tlionjxlit  by  M::jor  to  wcur  first  on  a  manuscript  map 
by  Lcnnardo  du  \'iuti,  in  the  queen's  collection  at  Windsor,  to  wluch  he 
ascribes  the  date  of  lol3  or  1514. 

[1514.]  Pcdnrias  Ddvila,  having  been  appointed  goremor  of  Cutilla  del 
Oro,  by  which  name  the  region  about  the  btlmius  of  Daricn  was  now  called* 
sailcil  from  San  Lucar  '.vitli  an  armada  of  fifteen  vessels  and  over  2000  men, 
April  12,  1514.   The  special  object  of  this  expedition  wm  to  disooTer  and 
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eettlc  the  shores  of  the  Soiith  Soa,  whose  existence  had  l>een  reported  in 
Spain,  but  whose  <liscoTcry  by  \'aaco  Nu&cz  do  Balboa  was  uot  knowu  before 
tbe  deputm  of  FednriM.  Uemra,  deo.  i  Ub.  x.  cap.  ziiL;  Pdtr  iiartyr, 
dec.  ii.  c^».  viL;  dec  iiL  cap.  t.;  (k^mm^t  Dkoon.,  p.  125;  Qukniima,  Vidat 
de  Etp^Holtt  Cilcbrrs,  '  Balboa,'  p.  28;  JtabertMon**  IIuL  Am.,  -vol.  L  p.  207. 
See  rhapt<T  X.  of  this  volume. 

[lOio.j  Juan  Diaz  dc  Soils  sailed  from  Lepe  October  8,  lOlo,  witli  three 
Tcasds,  and  surveyed  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Amwiw  from  Cape  San 
Boque  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  ho  was  killed  by  the  natives.  Xaoarrete,  Cot.  de 
I'/'i  ;  ■■!,  torn.  iii.  pp.  4S-.")0.  Three  vessels  were  fitted  out  at  St-ville,  veil 
iiia:i:i(  <l  aii<l  armed  for  a  crui-t!  against  tlie  Carilij:,  imdc  r  comnuiml  <i  ditau 
1  ouco  du  Leon,  but  the  S?j[)aniard3  were  defeated  iu  their  lirst  encounter  wilh 
tba  sftvngea  at  Guadalupe,  and  the  «ixpe(Iiti<m  wtm  pfacticaify  ahand«Mied. 

The  adventaxes  of  Badajoz,  Mcroado^  Morales,  and  othera  in  1515-10  and 
t!ie  following  years,  by  wliidi  the  geogia^y  of  the  Isthmna  WBB  more  tnOy 
delt  nniiifd,  are  given  cl.sewhere. 

•Sdwner,  Luculrulkaiina  ^juadd  terra  totius  descripliOy  Nurcmbcrij,  lulii,  and 
another  edition  of  tho  same  work  under  the  title  Orttv  T^pi»,  oame  place  and 
date,  have  a  chapter  on  America  'discovered  by  Vespucci  in  1497.'  In  liei  cA, 
ilar'jarithit  P/iiloj<i,]:/iirn,  Stni^burg,  ird."),  an  encyclopedia  frequently  repub- 
lished, i.s  a  map  v,  iiich  in  ulinost  an  exact  copy  uf  tliat  iu  the  P:i>kmj  of  iril.*?, 
except  in  its  names.  Tho  main-land  to  the  north-west  of  Cuba  is  called 
Zoana  lleU,  hot  the  namea  of  certain  localitiea  akog  tho  coaafe  are  omitted. 
Ikith  Cuba  and  EspaQola  arc  called  Isabela,  and  tho  southern  continent  is 
Liid  down  as  '  Paria  sea  Priailia.'  Ilarrhne,  Bib,  Am.  V<t.,  no:?.  RO-2;  Kuiiftt- 
nuxnn,  KntderhuHj  Am.,  pp.  130-1;  KoIJ,  Die  Widen  dltetten  KarUn  VOn  Am.t 
p.  23;  Slevenjt  XoU-41,  p.  52;  fac-similc-,  pi.  iv.  no.  '± 

{ 1 510.]  After  Foooe  de  Leon*8  voyage  in  1512  or  1513,  and  probably  befm 
tliat  time,  trips  were  made  by  privat-'  ;id venturers  northward  from  D  piuKjla 
and  TtilkT.  to  the  Inlands  and  to  Florida.  Among  thcte  is  that  of  Die  ro  do 
Miruclo  in  151G,  who  probably  visited  the  wc  tern  or  [^ulf  coaf;t  of  Florida, 
and  brought  back  specimens  of  gold.  No  details  ore  known  of  tho  expedi- 
tion. Gardlaato  de  la  VfffO,  La  Florida  del  /aeo,  Madrid,  1723,  p.  5. 

Lettera  di  Amerigo  vfsj.ucci,  Florence,  151C,  tho  Eccond  collection  of  t!ie 
four  voyages;  P<t^r  Marh/r,  If>avn'>i*  r)ffni.<.  I'c  <)r1>e  Dcrnjr.i,  Alc;ila,  l.MO, 
the  first  edition  of  three  decades;  aud  Oiusliniaui,  Pfultt  rium^  Cicnoa,  1010, 
which  appends  a  life  of  Colambna  to  the  nineteenth  Pealm,  are  among  the 
new  boolcs  of  the  year. 

[1517.1  F.Un,  in  his  drdication  of  nn  English  translation  of  Muustt  r'i*  Cnf- 
w  <mr}  li'i,  in  l.V)3,  ppcak.s  of  certain  ;  hij)?.  "  funiiihcd  and  pet  fnrth"  in  l."il7 
under  .Seliastian  Calxjt  and  .Sir  Thomas  Pert;  but  to  faint  was  tho  heart  of 
the  baronet  that  the  voyage  **toke  none  eficct."  On  this  authority  some 
anthers  have  aacribed  a  voyage  to  Cabot  in  1517,  to  icgionB  oonceming  which 
they  (If  >  not  a;,Tce.  An  t  xpodltion  whoso  destination  and  results  are  unknov.-n , 
can  have  had  little  etlect  on  peofrraphical  knowledge;  and  Kohl,  after  a  full 
diacu£sion  of  tho  subject,  seems  to  have  proved  against  Biddle,  its  chief  sup- 
porter, that  there  is  not  anffident  evyenee  of  aach  a  voyage.  Haviijaiioite  di 
^baitiimo  daioto,  in  Rammh,  torn.  iL  f<A,  212;  KuMtmaaUt  Entdedtaag  Am,, 
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pp.  54-5;  Roxac  de  Roehelle^  in  Bulletin,  Soe.  Giog.^  Apr.  1832,  p.  209;  PcUr 
Martyr^  dec.  iii.  cap.  y\. 

Franciaco  HcnmnJez  dc  Cordoba,  with  three  vesseli  and  110  men, 
sailed  from  \jx  Halxma  IVUruary  8,  1517,  s<  nt  by  the  governor  of  ("uba 
to  niako  explorations  toward  the  west.  Touchiug  tit  C'upc  Catoche,  in  Yuca> 
taa,  ha  eowted  the  peninsula  in  fifteen  days  to  Campeche,  and  tax  days  later 
reached  Potonchan,  or  Champoton,  where  a  batila  was  fought  with  the  natiTeSt 
and  tho  Spaniards  defeated.  Accounts  indicate  that  the  explorers  were  not  • 
nnanimona  in  supposuig  Yucatan  to  bo  an  island,  as  it  was  aftcrwai-d  repre- 
sented on  some  uiax>8.  Failing  to  procure  a  supply  of  water  in  tho  slough  uf 
liBgartoB,  Cdrdoba  sailed  across  the  Gulf  to  Ilmida,  and  thence  retnned  to 
Cuba,  where  he  died  in  ten  days  from  his  wounds.  I  find  nothing  to  show 
what  part  of  Florida  he  touched.  Torquemwla,  M.i'.anj.  fml.,  torn.  i.  pp.  oi%- 
51;  Prfer  Mariifr,  <l<'c.  iv.  cap.  i.;  OvieJo,  IJiM.  Gin.,  torn.  i.  pp.  497-8;  <:<i'.- 
vantja  D'yKov.f  pp.  130-1;  Oumara,  Coaq.  Mex.,  lol.  8-9;  Jlrrrcra,  IJii^t.  Oen.f 
dec.ii.Ub.ii.cap. xrii.;  CogoUudOf  ni$t.Tue(Uhiait,jfp,3St  Pre&eoU*s MfX.^rol. 
L  pp.  222-31;  rit^f  Menoret,  in  Namnvie,  torn.  iSi  pp^  68-6;  Wut-JmUnehe 
Epkghfl,  p.  KS;  I,n-J,<ilrr'a,  Col.  Doc,  torn.  i.  pp.  338-41. 

fl.">KS. )  The  fcillowi!!'^  year  Juan  de  (Irijalva  was  pent  from  Tuba  to  carr^i^ 
ou  tho  e.\ploratiuiu  iKguu  by  Cordoba.  Grijah-asaik-d  from  bautiagode  Culjii 
April  8,  1518,  with  four  veesds,  reached  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  (Cozumel) 
on  the  34l  of  May,  t(wk  i>oKac38ion  on  the  Gth  of  May,  and  shortly  after  entered 
Ascetisidii  VK\y.  From  tliis  jKiint  ho  con  tfd  Yucatan  '270  loa/ncs,  by  bis 
estimate,  to  Puerto  Dcscado,  entcretl  and  namcil  tlic  liio  do  ( irijalv  i  (Takusco), 
and  took  possession  uf  tho  country  in  tho  vicinity  of  Vci-a  Cruz  alx>ut  the 
19Ui  of  June.  Advancing  up  the  coast  to  Oibo  Bojo,  he  turned  about  and 
entered  Rio  Tonal  1,  c  ng:<^')  d  in  a  parting  fight  at  Charapoton,  followed  the 
coast  for  rcvcral  weeks,  aud  then  turned  for  Cuba,  arriving  at  Matanzas 
about  tho  1st  of  November.  During  hia  akseucc,  Cristolxil  do  Olid  liad 
coasted,  a  large  part  of  Y'ucatan  in  search  of  Grijalva's  fleet.  Pfter  JJarti/r, 
dec.  iv.  cap.  iiL-iv.;  Torquemada^  Monarq.  Ind.,  torn.  L  pp.  351-8,  Oviedo^ 
IliM.  Gen.,  torn.  i.  pp.  .502-.37;  Gomara,  Coiiq.  Mex.,  fol,  8-11,  ."iJ-S;  Hern  rn, 
Jliif.  (,'ci}.,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  eap.  i.  ix.;  Po^xrfHon'H  Jfl.tf.  Am.,  vol.  i.  jip.  2Ht  -t; 
Brasiicur  flc  Jioiirfiounj,  I/ist.  Xat.  Civ.,  tom.  iv.  pp.  40-o():  < '<»joUtvlo,  IliM, 
Twathan,  pj).  8-lG;  Diaz,  lUndraire,  in  Termtux-ComjKim,  Voy.,  surio  i. 
torn.  X.  pp.  1-47;  Viajet  ilmortft,  in  Navarretet  torn.  iii.  pp.  6S-64;  Aleunaa, 
DuniaeionWt  tom.  i.  pp.  43-8;  7?e/«c  den  Johatm  Qryalva  uml  cdlfrcr.-tr  Ent- 
dr-l-iitf!  Xeuffpaniriin,  in  Sdmniltnuj.  tom.  xiii.  p.  258;  Itiwrwio  dc  Juan  de 
Urijuiiui,  ia  JcaJxdrda,  Col.  JJoc.,  tom.  i.  p.  iisl. 

I  may  here  remark  that  anch  manuscript  maps,  made  generally  by  i>ilots 
for  goveinment  use,  aa  have  been  prsaenred  are,  aa  might  be  expected,  iar 
superior  to  those  published  in  goographital  works  of  the  period.  I  give  a 
copy  i)f  a  Portuguese  cliart  preaervL-il  iu  the  Iloyal  .\r;iilcmy  at  Munich. 

From  the  fact  tliat  Y'ucata  i  is  represented  a3  u  peninsula,  though  not 
named,  while  the  disooreriee  of  Orfjalva  and  Cort^i  am  not  shown,  the  date 
of  1618  may  be  ascribed  to  the  map.  SteTsna  believes  it  to  have  been  made 
sometime  alwut  l.")14;  Kohl  about  1520;  Kunstirumn  some  time  after  l.'ill. 
Unexplored  coasts  arc  left  out  instifftd  of  being  laid  down  from  old  Asiatic 
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maps:  as  for  example  tlic  United  States  coast  from  Ncwfoundliind  (Bacalnuos) 
to  Florida  (Bimiui),  and  tlie  Ciulf  coast  fix>ui  Florida  to  Yucatau.  In  thcccuti-al 
region  the  napica  'Terrain  AntiiKMlum'  and  'Antiiliaa  de  Castela'  are  used 
v.iJiout  any  mcaiis  of  deciding  to  exactly  what  parts  they  are  to  be  applied. 
The  South  Sea  dlscoTcrcd  by  Dalboa  in  1513  is  here  shown  for  the  fuHt  time 
with  the  inscription  '  Mar  visto  jielos  Castellianus.'  To  Soutli  Amcriwi  the 
naniu  '  Brasill'  is  given.    The  presence  of  two  Mahometan  Hag:*  in  locations 
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;Mai'  ix  rVIi'Mrn  Atlas,  si  pi-osku  to  have  been  Dkawn  Ahoi  T  1518. 


corresponding  to  Honduras  and  Venezuela,  shows  that  the  compiler  still  had 
no  doubt  tliat  he  was  mapping  parts  of  Asia.  A'«/w/;«a//«,  LnldecLumj  Am.,  pp. 
ICDctecfj. ;  Munich  Atlas,  no.  iv.,  from  which  I  take  my  copy;  KofiTu  IJhf. 
iJUroc,  pp.  170-82,  pi.  X.;  Slerfu-i*  A'u^r.*,  pp.  17,  .'3,  pi.  v.  Pomi)oniu3 
McLi'a  Libri  de  I'Uu  nrhht,  Vienna,  1518,  contains  a  comiijentar}'  by  Vadianus, 
wriltcn  however  in  1512,  in  which  the  name  America  is  used  in  sjwaking  uf 
the  New  World.    Other  editions  appeared  in  \o22  and  l."30. 

[1510.]  Stobiiirzfi'ti  Pt/tfeun/ oi  1510  alludes  to  the  New  World  discovered 
by  Vespucci  and  named  after  him. 

Eici<n,  Suina  de  fje«grajio,  Seville,  1510,  i.i  the  first  Sjvani*;!!  work  known 
which  treats  of  the  new  regions.  T!ie  author  was  a  companion  of  Ojec^a  in 
hi3  unfortunate  attempt  to  found  a  cjlony  on  Ticmi  Firme.  Anollier  edition 
appeared  in  15.30. 

On  February  18,  1519,  Hcman  C<»rtca  Ret  sail  from  Cul>a  to  undertake 
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tiw  oooqnest  of  tlic  cuuutrks  ui^ovcrcd  by  Ctirdoba  aud  Grijalva.  After 
■pending  some  time  on  the  iaiaiid  of  Goznmel,  where  he  reiesed  Oerdnimo  de 
Aguilar  f  rum  his  long  captirity  (see     120),  he  followed  the  coeat  to  fiio  de 

Crij.'ilTa,  vhcrc  !i«  <li  featcd  tljc  natives  in  battle,  and  took  possession  cf  the 
laml  in  the  nniiu  <  t  the  Catholic  iovcrcign:<.  From  this  place  lic  continued 
his  voyage  sailing  near  the  shore  to  Vera  C  ruz,  where  Lc  landed  his  lurccs  and 
began  the  oonqucst  of  Montezuma's  empiro,  the  history  of  which  fonns  port 
of  a  Bubi^t  quent  vulumo  of  this  scries. 

Francisco  dt:  (.iaray,  govrni(»r  <  f  Jamaica,  prompted  by  the  reports  of  Ponce 
d  -  Leon,  ( '.jrdoUi,  ;r.ul  (irijalva,  i'"c:^;iatc!jt«l  fuur  vt  ,  i.ls  in  I'lW,  uxhav 
Aluuiio  Alvaiez  I'lueila,  whuuiiled  nui  lhwaril  to  a  point  on  tiic  I'anuco  coast 
(where,  oooording  to  Ckmuott,  an  expedition  had  been  eont  dining  tho  pre* 
ceding  year,  under  Camargo).  ProTentod  by  winds  and  shoab  from  coaating 
n<irthwnrd  as  he  desired,  he  siiildl  along  in  sight  of  tlic  l  nw  "ulf  shores  until 
he  reached  Vera  Ctii;'.  'vvhrn-  hf  found  the  l]i'<  !  <  f  (\irt.  .>.  Troid.les  lK-tv.een 
tiio  couunaudera  aroae  iiuui  thu  uiceLing  whicli  will  bo  uairatcd  hercalLer. 

Oaray  oontinved  for  some  time  his  attempts  to  fonnd  a  settlement  in  the 
region  of  Panuco,  but  without  auccesa.  Piicr  Martyr,  doe.  V.  cap.  i.;  Gomara, 
JliaL  IiuL,  fol.  5.">-rj;  Wml-Iiidif  he  .S'^w' ;///  ',  p.  *202;  Gnmaraf  Iliet.  C'onq.,  fol. 
222-7;  yUt'ji.i  Mettoicjf,  in  Aauurcte,  torn.  iiL  pp.  C4>7i  Kututmaau^  Eatdeck- 
ung  Am,,  p.  73. 

Soon  after  landing  at  Vera  Croz  Cort&B  despatched  for  Spain  a  Teasel  under 

the  pilot  ^Vntonio  do  Akuninon,  with  messengers  who  were  to  dear  up  before 
the  king  certain  irre^ndarities  which  tho  determined  conqueror  had  felt 
obliged  to  conunit,  and  furthermore  to  establish  his  authority  upon  a  more 
defined  basis.  Alaminoa  saded  July  10,  lolO,  following  a  new  routo  north 
of  Cnbo,  throogh  the  Bahama  Channel  and  down  the  Gulf  Stream,  of  which 
current  ho  was  pnd)ably  the  fust  to  take  adv:uitage.  Touching  at  Cuba  and 
discoTcrin  .;  Tereeira  he  rejiched  .SiKiin  in  October.  Diaz  del  (  'a.t'H'o,  Jli^f.  I'cr- 
dadfra  de  la  (  'vinjviiUa,  Madrid,  1G32,  fol.  37-0;  JlerrerOf  IJisL  (Jen.,  dec.  ii. 
lib.  T.  cap.  xiv.;  KohCs  JIut.  Dixov.,  pp.  2^3-5. 

The  iiistory  of  tho  Darien  colonies  is  elsewhere  rsooonted  in  this  yolume, 
and  the  introduction  here  of  the  numerous  land  and  water  expeditions  on 
and  along  tho  Isthmus  would  Ik?  confusing  and  unprofitable.  .*>iifiicc  it  to  say 
that  in  lull)  tho  city  of  Panama  was  founded,  oud  a  second  expedition  sent 
under  Caspar  do  Espinoea  up  tho  South  8«ft  coast.  Tho  northern  limit 
reached  was  the  gulf  of  San  Likcar  (Nicoya),  latitude  10*  north,  in  Nicangna, 
and  tlio  expedition  retunicd  to  Ponamd  by  land  from  Burica.  And  vj  ;ri's 
^'tii  f'iliir  '•/'  til,-  Pro  '  I  tlni'i^i  o/'  l\draria-t  Ihiii  'it^  London,  1805,  jtp.  'j;>-4; 
KolU,  Dk  bcuica  uiloiUii  KarUn  von  Ain,,  p.  102;  Uviedo,  WuL  (Jen.,  torn.  ixi. 
p.  01  et  seq. 

We  haTO  seen  sorenl  nnsncccssfnl  attempts  by  both  Spaniards  and  Portu* 

gucsc  to  finil  a  p;is.s.ij;o  to  India  by  tho  southern  pirts  of  Brazil,  Sautsi  Cru;:, 
or  Americii.  la  loVJ  a  native  of  Oporto.  Fernando  do  M.iir;dii:u  n callt  d  by 
Spaniards  Magallancs,  and  by  Kuglish  authors  Magellan,  after  havini;  iii.idu 
acveral  voyages  for  Portugal  to  India  «ta  Good  Hope,  quit  tho  Portuguese 
service  dissatisfied,  entered  the  service  of  Spain,  and  nndertook  tho  oft* 
repeatodattemptof  reaching  the  east  by  sailing  west  HisparticalArdcstitta> 
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tioiiwa?  the  Molui.-L-as,  wliicli  the  Spaniai  il  ?  ckiimcd  as  lyin;^  withiu  the  liemi- 
spiicr^j  gnuitcd  u>  tlicm  by  tiic  treaty  ut  TorUcsillaa  in  14U4.  It  appears  that 
Magfllan  had  seen  somo  map,  of  unknown  origin,  on  which  wm  rqwoaeated 
a  etnit  ioatead  of  an  cpn  sea  at  the  goothcm  point  of  America— probably 
the-  conjwtiirt:  of  poino  gaogtKfiur,  for,  says  Iluinboldt,  "dans  k'  moyen 
age  lea  coujucturt-s  ctaient  inscrits  religieuscmcut  sur  lea  cartes."  fcice  Jjxam. 
CHL,  torn,  u  pp.  S'M,  32G,  Zoi;  torn.  ii.  pp.  Sailing  from  San  Liicar 

September  20,  IGIO,  with  five  ships  and  205  men,  he  reached  Bio  de  Janeiro 
on  tlic  coast  of  Brazil  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  from  that  point  coasted 
B'.uthwanl.  An  attempt  to  jva^s  through  tho  continent  by  tlic  Riu  ue  la  Plata 
failed,  and  on  March  31,1 520,  the  lluc  t  rcxichcU  Port  St  Julian  inabout  41>  bouth, 
wberu  it  remained  live  months  until  tho  24th  of  August  On  the  21stof  Octo- 
ber Mf^g*^*""  ani-vedat  CabodelasViiigeneeand  the  entrance  towhatseoned, 
and  indeed  proved,  to  bo  the  long-dcaired  strait.  Having  lost  ono  vessel  <iu 
the  caatcm  coa^it,  and  being  deserted  by  another  which  turned  back  and  sailed 
for  Spain  after  liaving  entered  the  strait,  with  tho  remaining  tiireo  ho  passed 
on,  imming  tho  land  on  tho  south  Tierra  del  Fucgo,  from  the  fires  seen  bun- 
ing  there.  Emeishis  from  the  stiait,  which  be  called  Vitoria  after  mm  of 
his  ships,  on  tho  27th  of  November  ho  entered  and  named  tho  Pacific  Ocean. 
Then  steering  north-west  for  v.'armcr  clinie  i  he  cn)r-.i<ed  the  line  February  13, 
1521 ,  arrived  at  tho  Ladroncs  on  the  Gth  uf  March,  and  ut  the  Philippines  on  the 
14lth  of  March.  This  bdd  navigator,  "seoond  only  toColnmbus  in  the  histoiy 
of  naatical  osploratiaii,**  was  killed  on  the  27th  of  April*  in  a  battle  with  the 
natives  of  one  of  the  se  islands;  tlic  remainder  of  tho  force,  consisting  of  115 
men  under  Caraballo,  proeetHled  uii  their  way,  touehinj^  at  lionieo  and  other 
islands,  and  anchoring  on  tho  Stli  of  November  at  tho  Moluccas,  their  desti* 
antlon.  Fkom  this  point  one  of  tho  Teaseb,  tho  VUoria^  in  command  of 
Sebastian  del  Oano,  sailed  roimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  readied  San 
Liicar  Septcnilxjr  G,  1522,  with  only  eighteen  survivors  of  tlie  2.15  v.-'io  had 
sailed  tvith  Magellan.  Thus  was  accomplished  tho  first  circumnuvi^tion 
of  the  globo. 

As  to  the  cirenniatances  attending  tiie  naming  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  few 

wonls  may  not  Ix'  out  of  place.  Ma-rellan  was  accompanicil  by  ono  ^Vntonio 
Pigafclta,  of  Vi<"en;..'»,  ;;ftei  v.anl  Caviliere  di  JJhij<li,  xAin  \',  n>te  in  bad  Italian 
a  narrative  of  tho  voyage,  v.  hich  waa  revaittcu  and  translated  into  French, 
Ptumr  toyaiit  a«toHr  du  MondCt  pnr  k  Ctunxdlier  Piga/dtOt  svr  PEteadre  de 
JfayrUan  pmdaut  la  ann^eg  IJilOj  20^  2J,  ft  2J,  by  Chariea  Amorotti.  "  Le 
incrc'x«li,  23  novcmbre,"  says  Pigafettn,  liv.  ii.  p.  50,  "  nons  il  IwiquAmes 
d  i  d'-troiL  \vr.:\-  t  litrer  «hjiiH  la  ^'iiuide  !;icr,  a  l.i  i  U'lk;  iivms  d  >:in.'ii:n' <  ensuito 
le  uom  do  mcr  I'^cilitjuc;  daii.s  Lu^ucUo  nous  naviguaine.'i  |K.'udiuit  le  cours  de 
tnis  mois  et  vingt  jonrs,  sans  goflter  d*aacane  noorritoro  fnuehe.**  And 
again,  pb  G2,  "  Pedant  oet  espaee  do  trds  mots  et  vingt  jooxs  noos  parcou> 
nlmci*  bi  pen  pri-s  qn.itrc  millc  lieucs  ilan?»  rctto  mer  que  nous  appelAnies  P.ici- 
fupi'.'.  jvirce  <|UO  <lurant  tout  lo  tftiiiw  <Ie  notre  tniverr^'o  nous  uVs.siiyainc-'?  pas 
lo  moindro  tom{>{}tor'  or,  as  R  miusio,  Vkvj'jio  eUorno  il  )non4uj\ttU>  et  ilcHcritto 


per  if.  Antonio  Piua/tUa,  in  VUujffi^  tom.  iiL  fol.  393,  puts  it,  "  Et  hi  qnesti 
tre  msai,  k  venti  giocni  feoero  qnattro  mila  Isghe  in  vn  golf o  per  qnesto  mar 
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Puiifioo,  il  qual  ben  si  pu6  ^h<wnw  pftdfieo,  XMrobe  in  tuttoquosto  tempo  mum 
veder  mai  terra  alcuna,  non  hebbero      fortuna  di  vento,  n<^  di  altra  tem* 

j>c3ta."  I't  tcr  Martyr,  'It  r.  v.  cap.  vii.,  spcakaof  itonlyas  '•  tin-  huge  Ocean" 
tir.st  foiiinl  by  Va-^oo  >s  uiic;:,  ami  then  callcLl  the  South  Si  a.  Galv.iuo,  Dis- 
cov.,  p.  14 J,  alludes  tu  it  a  "  uii^htio  sea  called  i'aciliciuu. "  Ovicdo,  Jli^t. 
6fH.f  tom.  iL  p.  22,  merely  remsriu:  "  Es aqnel  estradioeD  algunas  partea  him 
6  menos  de  media  legaa,  y^iieandado  de  moutauas  altiaaimaa  cargadaa  de 
nicvf,  y  corre  en  otra  mar  que  lo  jmao  nornljio  capitan  Fcnirm  lo  de  Magal- 
liLiu'H,  <  1  J/r/r  Pfifiju-i) ;  y  C3  muy  proiuudu,  y  en  alguuiia  larotci  de  vtynte  e 
fiucu  husta  eu  treyuta  bruvus.*'  (jiouiara,  JJUiL  Jud.,  iul.  120,  says,  ''Xucabia 
de  goto  por  ftoer  hallado  paaso  pam  el  otro  noar  del  Sor,  por  do  pnmnn 
llegar  prestoalaH  ywlas  d«'l  Maluw,"  without  any  mention  of  the  wnd  Paoi* 
fic.  Tilt'  S'trojuluiiy  allcr  J'fi'">>f  -ir-/ii-t  ihn/i;i''ii,  torn.  xi.  p.  34(j,  ^rivfs  it  essen- 
tially the  same  a3  Pigafctta:  "  In  eintr  Ztit  von  drey  Muuatcii  und  zwan/.ig 
Tagen,  legeto  er  vicriuuseud  Meileu  in  cinur  Sco  zuriick,  wulchu  er  ilos  fried- 
ferUgeoderstille  Meer  naimte;  wulerkeinen  Stoimauf  denudbenaaaBtand, 
ond  kein  anderee  Land  nali,  a!^  dic3c  Wydcn  Inseln.**  Kohl,  Die  bdikn  alle- 
Ktt  II  Kftrt'-ii  roil  A  rit..  ]>.  IfJl,  is  uuablc  to  find  the  name  on  tl»e  old  maps:  "Dcr 
Naino  'Oc«ino  Pacilico,'  der  auch  sclion  auf  dea  lUiscn  dcs  ^Magellan  uud 
Loayiia  in  Sckwimg  kain,  steht  nirgeuds  auf  unsereu  Kartcu."  Ucrrcra,  dec. 
ii.  lib.  is.  cap.  xr.,  deecribee  the  exit  from  the  strait  in  the  language  follow* 
ing:  "a  yeyente  y  sietc  de  Noiiiebrc,  salio  ol  espacioso  niar  del  Su-,  dando 
inflnitna  irnieiaH  a  Dios."  Xavarretc,  FAr/pt  o/ J/'t'v  ' ;  Primero  c!  ile  I/i  i-' 
nnndo  de  MajallaiKi,  in  torn.  iv.  pp.  41>-o0,  of  hia  collection  says:  *'  Sali6  pues 
KfAgaiUti—  del  eUrtdio  que  ttomfrmiwi  de  Todog  lot  &Mtot  id  dia  27  de  No- 
Triembre  de  1320  oon  las  tres  naos  Trinidad,  Victoria,  y  Conoopcum,  y  ae  halld 
en  una  mar  oscura  y  grueaa  qao  era  indicio  do  gian  golfo;  psio  de.'^puoH  le 
uombraron  ^far  Parfjiro,  ponpic  en  todo  cl  tiempa  que  nave;Taron  por  el,  no 
tuvierou  tenix>C£tad  al^uua."  Happening  t\\m,  that  in  thi3  lintt  circiuonavi' 
gation  of  the  globe,  as  the  strangers  entered  at  its  soathem  end  the  South 
Sea  of  Vasoo  Xufiez,  the  waters  greeted  tliem  kindly,  in  retom  they  gave  them 
a  peaceful  title;  other  voyagcra  entering  tliis  same  sea  at  other  times  gave  to 
it  a  far  diliV  rent  diameter.  I'or  fiirthcr  reference  see  Vofjaje  df  Fi  runndo  de 
JJayeUiat  ns,  in  Beremjer,  Cul.  Voy.,  tom.  i.  pp.  l-2d;  An,  Katt  \r'ir: Tcr- 
MmdrnQf  torn.  jx.  pt  it  p.  7;  Pureluu,  JIi$  PUyrimcs,  vol.  i.  pi.  ii.  pp.  :>3-4G. 

A  mantiscript  map  supposed  to  have  been  ma  le  l)y  Ma.ollo  in  1319,  of 
w'.iich  ;i  fac-siniik'  i.-i  |,'ivcn  in  (ho  Mu.il'^h  At'<i-<,  no.  v.,  r-liowg  the  islanda  and 
maiu-Iaud  from  Yucatan  uouLlx  and  east,  cluiiely  rcenibliug,  except  in  uamcii 
of  localities,  the  map  of  1518  (see  page  133).  The  eastern  part  of  Bracil  is 
called  'Sante  Crucb,'  and  on  tin;  Pearl  Coast  is  an  inscription  to  the  ofifoct 
that  it  was  di^^(•ovcred  by  Columbu.s.  Kiinslinann,  Eu'd  rL-im  /  A  .n.,  pp.  135-4; 
Sffini'lli^r,  in  A/Junid!.  Aki"li mi-  dtr  ]\'i.<^')i-'r-L,  tom.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  '2')3. 

tlOlJO.J  An  anonymous  ^lamphlet  without  date,  L'upia  drr  A'cuxii  Zci/tunrf, 
is  a  translation  of  a  letter  describing  a  Toyage  of  two  thousand  miles  along 
till- l>razilian  coast.    Harri  s  (  It  Kii  ior  dateof  1520,  and  thinks  it  may 

furnislj  gronnds  for  tla-  belief  that  ^lagellan  was  not  the  first  to  rcJich  tlie 
Btruit.    Varulia,gen,  livt,  JirazUt  Madrid,  1604,  maintains  that  the  voyage 
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(lescribcil  was  under  Solis  und  Pinzon  in  1508.  Humboldt,  Esam.  Crit.,  torn. 
V.  p.  249,  applies  the  description  to  some  later  Toyago  made  between  1025 
an^l  1^. 

To  Varthema,  Ifinerario  Xello  DjUto,  Venetia  (supposed  to  be  l.'iO),  ia 
joined  an  account  of  Grijalva'a  voyage  to  Yucatxm  in  lolS  (see  jxigu  13*2), 
translated  from  the  original  (^.iary  of  Juan  Diaz,  chaplain  of  the  expe  lition. 
Other  editions  appeared  in  lo22-2(>-3.'>.  Ducc  rm  xi/jtra  h  itinerarlo  di  Lmlo- 
uico  B-jrthnna,  in  Itamuj<io,  torn.  i.  fol.  IGO.  The  Itinerary  of  Diaz  is  not 
given  by  Ramusio.  ProvincitK  ^fj-c  Uegiomn  in  fndia  OccidnUali,  Valliidolid, 
1520,  is  a.  Latin  translation  of  an  account,  by  an  unknown  author,  of  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba  by  Diego  Velazquez.  Pi'j'iln;  Dt  aqninoctiomvi  eol,  etc., 
Paris,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  in  1520,  has  a  passage  on  the  lands  dis- 
covered by  Vespucci.  A  Xeio  I/t/crlude,  London,  151U  or  1520,  has  a  verse 
in  which  the  naino  Araerica  is  used. 

A  glolx!  made  by  John  Schoucr  in  1.720  ia  preserved  in  Nuremberg,  and 
copies  have  been  given  by  GhiUnny,  Lclewcl,  and  Kohl,  of  which  I  give  a 
reduction. 


ScuoNEiiS  Gloek,  1520. 


This  Vi  the  first  drawing  to  represent  all  the  religions  of  the  Xcw  World  as 
distinct,  althou^Ji  not  distant,  from  the  Aisiatic  c<taat,  wliich  is  laid  down 
mostly  as  in  Bchaim's  globe,  with  some  imaginary  additions  ifmnd  the  north 
pole.  This  .separation  was  undoubtedly  a  mere  conjecture  of  the  compiler, 
for  the  voyage  of  Magellan,  which  might  have  suggested  such  an  idea,  was 
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toot  yet  kno^tn  or  even  consummated,  and  the  map  shows  no  knowledge  <  f 
the  later  voyages  oven  to  the  eastern  coast.  All  the  northern  ili3Covuriea  arc 
givenasaa  island,  *Ten»Oorterealis.'  Tho  centnl and aoathom  parte— «xo^ 
thoir  sepamtioa  frank  Aaifr— are  accurately  eofiad  from  the  map  of  Ptolenqr, 

(sec  page  1.10),  although  astnit  leads  through  the  Isthmus  into  the  Sooth 
Sea.  '  Terra  do  Cuba'  is  the  name  applied  to  tlic  northern  part  of  wliut  may 
be  regarded  as  the  uucluus  which  afterword  grew  into  2^'orth  America,  while 
the  aootheni  part  Is  called  Baria.  Several  names  of  localities  on  the  coast, 
as  *C.  Dollioontis'  and  'GL  BooaTentorSi'  are  retained  from  the  map  of  1513, 
although  Kohl  erroneously  caUs  all  the  nam  3  new  and  ociginal.  To  the 
southeni  continent  various  names  are  npii!i<'il,  as  America,  lirazil,  Poria 
(repeated).  Land  of  Cannibals  and  of  Parrots.  On  the  original  is  on  antarctic 
region  rooncl  the  south  f>ole,  colled  '  Brasiliie  Eegio,'  and  seporated  from  Amer- 
ica in  lat  43*  south  by  a  strait,  although  the  discovery  of  such  a  strait  oould 
not  at  the  time  have  been  known.  lIumhoUH,  Exam.  Crit.,  tom.  iL  p.  28. 
Several  globe  j  of  about  tills  date  preserved  in  Germany  arc  said  to  agree  with 
this  of  Schiincr'a  in  their  general  features.  KuUI'h  Iliil.  Discov.,  pp.  loo-(i3, 
pi.  vii.,  and  Jitiden  iilUatm  Kurten  vmAm.,  p.  33;  UarrUaCt  Bib,  Am.  Vet., 


In  the  SoUnu^'Camersy  Enarrationcs,  Vienna,  1520,  vaa  published  a  wood- 
cut map,  the  first  to  give  the  luunu  AiULi  ica.  The  map  was  made  by  Petrus 
Apiauus,  and  afterward  used  by  Liiu  in  hid  coamogi-aphy.  According  to  vari- 
ous descriptions  it  agrees  very  ncai-ly  with  Schuncr's  globo  except  in  the 
extreme  north,  where  Engronelaut  is  represented  Tory  much  as  in  the  map  of 
the  Zeni  in  1400  (sco  page  82).  Kun^iniaiitt,  Lnidi'-lunQ  Am,,  pp.  134-5;  Kohl, 
lieiden  alt€-(cn  K-irl>n  ron  Am.,  p.  lY,i;  /larri^oj,  Bil>.  Am.  IV/.,  pp.  184,  102. 

Gortc'.s  with  liid  second  letter  dated  (ktober  30,  1.j20,  sent  to  Spain  a  map 
of  the  Gulf  of  ^Icxico,  which  was  printed  in  1524.  The  map  is  valuable  only 
for  its  list  of  names  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  gulf  coast,  and  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  reproduce  it  here.  Yucatan  seems  to  be  represented  as 
an  inland.  Sfi'vcus'  X(  J<  -^,  pp.  3S,  .")3,  pi.  iv.  no.  vii. 

In  l.viO  Lucas  Vuztjiic;':  »Ic  Ailloii  and  otlu  r  v.r.dtby  citiyxii.i  of  Kspartola 
sent  two  vcsselii,  probably  under  one  Jurd;m,  to  the  Lucayoa  lalanda  for 
slaves.  Not  succeeding  according  to  their  expectations  in  the  iahmds,  the 
Spaniards  directed  their  coiu^^e  northw  a:  I  toward  the  country  discovered  by 
Ponce  dc  Leon  in  1.113,  and  I'uially  t<nu  li»  d  theoctst  in  alx>ut  32  or  33" — Port 
Koy;d  uri:()r<liiig  to  Xavanete;  .Stevens  say.s  CajK'  Fear — a  region  prolxibly 
never  before  visited.  They  called  the  country  Chicora,  and  the  place  of  laud- 
ing was  named  Gabo  de  Santa  Elena  and  Rio  Jordan.  They  made  no  explora- 
tions in  any  direction.  One  vessel  and  nearly  all  the  slaver,  were  lost  on  the 
i-etui-n.  yai^irn'r,  fW.  (h  Vhvjcs,  tom.  iii.  pp.  00-71}  K<M4  Ukt,  J)i»eov.f 

pj).  "Jt-VS;  .Sltrnii''  Xof.  <,  p.  4S. 

Pauldo  dc  Xarvae/  sailed  from  Cuba  in  1520  with  u  large  force  to  dispossess 
Cort^,  who  had  declared  himself  independent  of  his  chief  Velazquez;  but 
after  many  i-evcrscs  liis  forces  went  over  to  his  opponent.  GomarOy  Hitt.  lad., 
fol.  52-5;  Otfkdo,  JJini.  Oen.,  torn,  i  p.  540;  Torquemada,  MoMurq.  lud.,  torn, 
i.  p.  471. 

Tiie  cou(^uest  of  3.Icxico  once  accomplished,  liernou  (jortOs  very  soon 
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tuned  hia  attention  to  the  South  Sea  ooute.  Hearing  from  natives  that  tho 
FMifio  cortended  «■  far  nartii  m  the  land  he  had  cmquwed,  he  sent  oaall 
putiee  to  ea^lore  and  take  poaBearion,  whidi  they  did  at  two  points,  Tchoan* 
tepco  and  Zacatwln,  iK-forc  the  end  of  1521.   Cortes  was  fully  aequaiuteJ 

with  the  cosmograpbie  theories  of  tlio  time,  and  was  euthusia-stic  in  tlic-ir 
applicauuu  to  the  diacover^'  of  Ldauda  and  main,  rich  in  spicva  and  precious 
netab.  It  was  now  estabUahed  in  a  general  way, »»  shown  by  the  bestmap.% 
that  the  newly  diaoovered  lands  were  not  the  main  Asiatic  eontinentof  Marco 
Polo,  bat  a  grcut  i-outh-castcra  projection  of  that  contiaeut,  prolxibly  8ei>a- 
rated  from  it  by  u  sln.it.  CVrt  idea.  wa>  to  sail  dowu  the  e^  a  t  a-?  he 
tc-rmca  it,  uonhward  at  ki^l,  uuiil  ue  should  cUuer  reach  the  rich  luuiu;i  laud^, 
or  on  tho  way  find  the  stnit  which  shoold  afford  a  short  cnt  from  Spain  to 
thooe  laofls.  His  cObrts  will  he  briefly  noticed  here  in  chronologic  order,  but 
fully  presented  iu  another  part  of  my  woric  Iho  beet  and  almost  only  an- 
thority  ij  ( 'urU^,  Cart'U. 

[1021.  J  Juan  Pooco  dc  Leon,  luaruing  from  Other  voya^cra  that  iliu  laud 
of  Florida  discovered  by  him  was  not,  as  he  had  believed  it  to  be,  an  island, 
fitted  oat  an  expedition  iu  Puerto  Ricu  and  sailed  to  rci>cat  in  Flocidn  tho 
gloriotis  acLieTcmcnta  of  Cortes  in  New  Spain.  lie  reached  tho  wci^t  c(»ast 
of  tiic  |x:nin8ala,  but  was  killed  by  tho  natives  soon  after  landiog,  and  his 
nu.a  returned  without  having  accomplished  their  object. 

Ptfgr  MaH^t  nvper  «s6  D»  Carolo  rtpertia  lutuUH,  Baailis,  1S2I,  is  tho 
first  edition  of  a  part  of  tho  fourth  decade. 

[1j'22.]  Pompjuiua  Mela,  DcOrf>i^SUv,  Basilix,  1522,  rcprodueed  Apianua* 
mapcf  i 020  (see  page  137),  also Ko}d,  JitidcH  ulUticn  Karltn,  p.  33.  The  l^tulc.inj 
of  this  year,  edited  by  Frlsius,  oontaina  two  maps  resembling  in  tiheir  {^cueral 
appeaxaaoe  the  Ptolemy  mi^  of  1513,  and  diowing  but  little  advance  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  These  mup.s  aro  also  in  the  edition  of  1325.  At^r\t 
f'fz'a'o'iue,  no,  civ.,  Ik-rliu,  1873.  Tmifilatlouui  JihjKtuls  h'  i;  etc.,  n.  p.,  n.  d., 
haui  a  tilight  notico  of  tho  City  of  Mexica  L'ln  scUone  J^'eux  zeiiunj,  Au^s- 
barg  (10*^}«  notices  the  Toyages  of  Colambns  and  the  oonqnest  of  Mcsdoow 
(f/  the  Mwe  Iddet  md  <if  feople  fimnde  bjf  the  ilemienffera  o/  the  Ktfnge  tff 
porti/:/  il'',  attributed  to  this  year,  is  regarded  as  tho  fir-  t  l>o(ik  in  English  to 
treat  of  America,  which  it  call  i  Amienica.  C<>rO  Car.'a  <!  H'  iario,  Scvilk  , 
lo2J,  is  tho  letter  dated  October  3U,  lt>20,  supposed  to  ho  the  conqueror  a 
aeoond  letter,  the  first  having  been  lost.  Ei{^t  other  editions  car  translations 
apiicared  in  vaiiona  fonns  before  1532. 

In  1522  Pascual  do  Andagoya  followed  the  west  coast  of  America  k  i-.tli- 
ward  from  Panam;i,  to  a  point  nix  or  f-cven  days'  sail  below  tho  gulf  <  i  ,xi-a 
Miguel  in  tho  province  of  Birix  (i'^'  u/,  a  little  licyoud  Point  I'iuos.  Inlonua.- 
tktt  obtained  dnxing  thia  expedition  conoeming  more  southern  lauds,  far- 
nisbed  the  motive  for  the  conquest  of  Peru  undertaken  a  few  years  later  by 
Francisco  Pizarro.  I'lt  rwf  de  Andajoya,  XarraCtv'.  pp.  Ji)  1. 

Gil  Gonz;»lez  Diivila  v.  a  Hect  of  four  vessels  sailed  fruni  the  inland  i  iu 
tho  Bay  of  Panama,  January  21,  lo22,  to  explore  the  South  Sea  coast  uurili- 
westward.  Reaching  the  gulf  of  Niooya,  tho  limit  of  Espinoea's  voyage, 
Gil  Qoozales  proceeded  by  land  and  discovend  I^kc  Nicaragua.  '11  - 
pik»t  Andrea  Nifio  eoatinued  westwacd,  discovorod  and  nanod  tho  gaU  cii 
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Fouseca,  and  reached,  according  to  licrrcra,  dec  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.-vL,  the 
proTinoe<tf  Giorotagm  having  discoTOredSSO  leagnaa  of  ao-ooMt  from  Xieoym, 
or  650  leagues  from  the  gnlf  of  Sen  MjgueL  Peter  Martyr  plaoea  l^fio's 

ultimate  limit  at  300  Icuigucs  beyond  the  golf  of  San  Vicente;  Ribcroa  map 
at  140  leagues  west  of  the  Lay  of  Fonseca.  Kohl,  JJiid  n  aUc^tcn  Karttn  von 
Anu,  pp.  1G3-9,  thinks  he  probably  readied  the  uiountuiiia  south  of  Soco* 
nusco.  See  also  Navarrrtt,  Vol.  de  Stages,  torn.  iiL  pp.  413,  417-18;  Galoano't 
DUetn.^  pp.  148-9;  CMedo^  IIuL  (Tea.,  torn.  iiL  pp.  07-114;  Squier't  Aieo- 
rajm,  NewYork,  l^>^iO,  157-41.  Not  Ion  ;<u'U  nvardtheoitic3of  Qsaiiad» 
and  Leon  Avere  fuiiudcil,  and  commonicatioa  with  Kioan^pia  from  the  eoilth 
became  of  frcqticnt  (ici  un  tucc. 

In  1022  I'edru  de  ^Vlvarado  occupied  Tatutepec  on  tho  Pacific;  while  at 
Zacatola  a  viUa  was  founded,  and  a  beginning  made  there  on  sereral  Teasels 
for  oxplocation  northward.  Corlo*,  CarUUt  Letter  of  Hay  15,  1022. 

[1523.]  Frunciaco  do  Garay  fitted  out  a  new  fleet  of  eleven  vessels,  with 
800  men,  which  sailed  from  Jamaica  June  20,  lOJ.*].  This  force  was  intended 
for  the  conquest  and  settlement  u£  Panuco,  but  boon  united  ^\iLh  the  army  of 
Cort^  without  having  uccomplLihed  anything  of  importaaoe.  Homrrdft  CfoL 
de  Viagfs,  torn.  iiL  pp.  G7-0;  Ifemra,  IJint.  Gen,,  dec.  iiL  lib.  v.  cap.  v.-vL; 
Peter  Martyr,  dec.  vii.  cap.  v.;  Corf  a,  CnrUi  tcrrcra  (fe  H'-lndiif  Seville,  1023. 
Tlii^i  third  letter  wa3  written  May  10,  1022.  Other  editions  appeared  Lq 
1024,  and  1032.  For  tho  bibliography  of  CorUia'  letters  bco  IJarrU^  JJU/. 
Ant.  Vet.,  pp.  215-23.  Mta^ilkM,  De  ifolveek  Inudk,  Coknia,  1523,  is 
a  letter  written  by  the  emper(Hr*s  secretaxy>  deseribing  Magellan^  toyage 
Ton nd  tlie  world.  Other  editions  are  mentioned  as  having  wppeuted  in  lu23» 
102 J,  1001,  lOr.J,  .ind  1037. 

[1024.]  Apianus,  C'o«mograii}ticwi  Libera  Landshata?,  1524,  contains  a  short 
chapter  on  America,  which  the  antifeordasoibes  as  an  idaad,  because  ba  says 
it  is  sufToonded  by  water;  furthermore,  be  affirms  this  land  was  named  firom 
Vespncd,  its  discoverer.  The  map  of  SoUnu^-XJamen,  1020,  i3  rei)cated  in 
this  and  in  several  succeeding  editions  of  tho  cramography.  Kitnstmnnn,  Ent- 
deckuiKj  Am.,  pp.  134-5.  FroLUcLi,  Dc  Orbi»  6Uv  uc  Descri^jUoHC,  Aixtwar^, 
1024,  alao  describes  tho  New  World. 

In  1524  Cortte'  fleet  at  Zacaitnla  was  not  yet  launched,  the  wmk  having 
boon  delayed  by  fire.  Tho  oonqoest  of  Colinia  had  however  made  known  a 
j^ood  port,  and  broiiLjht  new  nnnora  of  rich  islands  furt'.icr  north.  The  con- 
querui  'a  plans  were  uuehanged  jmd  hia  cnthunia-sni  undiniiiiiihc  l.  His  use 
of  tho  term  "la  costa  abajo,"  or  down  tho  coaat,  when  he  meant  to  &aU 
northward,  has  sadly  oonfused  many  writers  as  to  his  real  inteatiras,  and  aa 
to  his  ideas  of  tho  strait  Corti'.^,  C-n-t  i^,  Letter  of  Oct.  15,  1524. 

In  1024  was  Tmide  the  first  oflii  i;il  French  expedition  to  the  Xew  M'* >rld. 
A  licet  (if  fi>'.ir  vc  .scls  wa.s  nun.e  rci'Iy  r.M'L  r  <  Ji  >vanni  Vcrra.'vuio  at  ])]><  , 
but  three  ot  his  tiUip.H  wore  bcjxiratcel  irom  him  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
before  leaving  European  waters;  and  in  the  remaining  one,  the  Dauphine^ 
with  fifty  men,  he  sailed  on  the  17th  of  January,  1524,  from  an  iahmd  sear 
M;i  loira.  After  a  voya:^e  <  .f  frirty-nine  elays,  during  Avhich  time  ho  sailed 
Icr^nc",  V<'n-a,'an<»  struck  the  United  States  coast  in  about  latitude  34", 
peihapj  at  Cape  i''ear.    Thence  ho  sailed  lirst  bouthward  llity  leagues,  then 
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tomin:^  about  ho  followed  the  coast  northward,  freqtiently  tonchm^;,  to 
Kewfotindland,  whence  he  retomed  to  Dieppe  in  July,  1624.  Vcrrazano 
In  his  journal  mentions  only  one  dele,  end  nemee  but  one  loealitiy;  oonse- 
q;aently  then  is  mnch  dlilcraioe  of  opinion  coneeniing  his  landings. 

The  ponthcm  limit  of  tho  voyage,  so  far  as  it  can  bo  known,  woa  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Capo  llomain,  Sonth  Carolina,  though  some  authors,  apparently 
withont  sufficient  entbority  — the  Toyager  says  be  saw  palms  — have  placed 
the  limit  in  Florida.  It  isproheUe  that  a  Umse  pert  of  the  United  States 
ooest  was  for  tho  first  time  explored  dnrinj  this  voyage,  iHliofa  also oompleted 
the  discovery  of  the  whole  eastern  shore-lino  of  Anifricn,  eSBoept  probably  a 
short  but  indcfiuito  distance  in  South  Carolina  and  GeorgtSi,  between  tho 
Ufflits  reached  by  Ponoe  de  Leon  in  1513  and  by  Veraaano;  one  intermediate 
point  ba^g  alM>  been  Tiaited  by  Aillon  in  ISQO.  S^aHome  diOUuuami  da  Vev 
razyjno  Fi  r^n'ino  dtUa  t-mt  prr  hii  M'oprrla  in  noin  ■  <//  ^^f'I  MacMtl,  ycr'iHa  lA 
D'f  i  ffi,  rdi  S,  Luglio,  MDXxnn.,  in  nninH^v),  torn.  iii.  fol.  420.  In  i\w  preface 
t«>  this  volume,  ctlition  of  I.kxJ,  tho  uuUior  statcti  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
Kew  IVniioe  is  joined  to  Florida  or  not.  Htrrtrot  UlmL  (Ten.,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ri. 
cap.  is.;  JlaMttyCt  D'mn  Fey.,  pp.  55-71;  A"ew  Tods  JliaL  5oe.,  Collee- 
thmtt  1S41,  Bcrie-i  ii.  vol.  i.;  Kohl's  Hist.  Dincor.,  pp.  240-70;  I/(d-htif  '''ti  Voy.^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  2^)"-.'}00;  Aa,  Xa  iiikfurij''  Vfrn  tJiirlini,  torn.  x.  app.  p.  l.l.  A 
cliart  given  by  Vtrrarano  to  ilenry  VIII.  is  eaid  to  have  been  uaed  by  Lock 
in  oompiling  tho  map  published  in  /Taifiryt's  DhfrA  Tojf.,  London,  1582.  (Re- 
print 1^  the  Hakhiyt  Sodety,  1850.  Copyinjro&/,p.  29a) 

In  1522  Pedro  de  Alvaratlo  lia  1  accomplished  tho  conquest  of  Tchuantcpoc 
on  tbc  South  Sea;  in  l."2t  nrnl  the  followine;  ycarH  lie  oxtcndctl  hi^  explora- 
tions and  conquests  by  lan<l  across  tho  iathmus  over  all  tho  north-western 
region  of  Genlzal  America,  joining  his  coaqnests  to  those  of  his  ooontiymen 
from  T^aaaA.  In  1683  Cristdbal  de  OUd  mado  an  expedition  by  water  to 
IIonflnKw  in  the  service  of  Cort<f's,  fotmclinq  :i  settlement;  and  in  ir)'24  Cortt's 
himself  marclied  overland  from  Mexico  to  Hondnms.  Lfttrfu  <I'-  Pi'In)  ile 
Alcarndo  d  feraan  C'ort^,  in  2'ff7Utux'Comp<in-s,  Voi/.,  siriou  torn.  x.  pp. 
107-60.  and  in  Jtamtuh,  Viaggl,  torn.  iiL  foL  206-900;  Ptttr  Martyr,  dee.  Tiil. 
cap.  y.  X.;  Oviedo,  UUL  Oni.,  torn.  iiL  pp.  434,  430,  475-87;  Goiuara,  Hist. 
Cr.nq.  MfX.,  fol.  24."-n,  '2">r»  Tt:   Ihrr'^r'i,  Hi  t.  (7rn.,  dec  iii.  lib.  iii. 

cap.  xvii. ;  lib.  vi.cap.  x.-xii. ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  viii.-ix. ;  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.-vii. ;  Alum  ni, 
Diseriacioncn,  torn.  i.  pp.  203-20;  linusscur  de  Boiirbourj,  JJift.  C  ir.,  torn. 
It.  pp.  646-60^  609  et  aeq.,  631-705. 

In  this  same  year,  Kr2i,  Franci^o  Pizarro  sailed  from  Panam-l  s'>nllm-ard, 
and  bc-^jan  the  conquest  of  Peru,  which,  as  related  elsewhere  in  this  v  'hime, 
bnjUL'ht  to  light,  Ixifore  ir»40,  nearly  the  whole  western  coast  of  South  Amcric;^ 
For  references  to  Pizarro's  discovery  see  a  later  chapter  of  tliia  volume. 

A  meeting  of  the  leading  pilots  and  coamographers  of  Spain  and  Portngal, 
known  as  the  Council  of  Badajo?;,  was  convened  for  the  piui>  >  >>  of  aettUng 
di5pMtf  il  qucstiona  between  tho  two  government.'!.  Failin-;  in  its  primary 
purpose,  tho  council  nevertheless  contributed  largely  to  a  better  knowlcdi;c 
of  New  World  geography.  Indeed,  from  this  time  the  European  govern- 
mente  may  be  mpptmd  to  have  had,  and  to  have  delineated  on  their  official 
charta,  tolerably  aoenrate  ideaa  of  the  general  fonn  of  America  and  of  ite 
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nlatiim  to  Aria,  except  in  the  north*irai»  altiiongh  the  «xiateaee  of  a  passage 
timnigh  tfaeixmtiiuiitvaaatiU  flaiUylid^  Writm  on  oaamqgm^y 

ao<l  compilers  of  published  ninps  di.l  not,  however,  for  a  long  timo  obtain  the 
knowIcil.L;o  loilL-ie'l  in  the  hnmla  of  government  officials. 

LlO'Jo.J  The  num  who  accompanied  Magellan  in  131'J,  but  left  him  after 
entering  the  etnit  and  returned  with  one  Tceeel  to  Spain,  was  named  Eat^Tan 
Qomoz.  In  1523  thia  captain  waa  sent  by  Spain  to  search  for  a  con-esponding 
strait  in  tlio  north.  Althou  .'h  an  ofTicial  expedition,  and  the  only  one  ever 
cent  by  Spain  to  iinrtliorn  ]iart>!,  no  journal  lia?  been  prcsei'ved,  and  .only 
di^ht  parliculars  deuvcd  irom  tho  old  chrouiclera  arc  known.  Gomez  ex- 
pected to  find  a  otnit  aoaiewhero  between  Florida  and  Newfoundland,  prob- 
ably not  knowing  the  result  of  VernuEano'a  voyage  of  tho  precouing  year. 
Cal)ot  wa^  r.t  thn  timo  jjiloln  mayor  in  Spain,  and  if  Vcn-aiuino  liad,  jus  is 
claimc  I  for  him  by  Bome,  reached  tho  southern  United  States  coasts,  it  ia  not 
likely  tliat  Gumcz  would  Itavo  looked  thcro  bo  confidently  for  his  strait.  Tim 
TOjnge  lasted  about  ten  numtha,  and  in  it  Gomes  is  raivpoeed  to  baTeexp!ored 
tho  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  a  point  below  New  York — po3Bib!y  to 
Georgia  or  Floriila.  Prti  r  Martyr,  dec.  vi.  cap.  x. ;  llerr^m,  lli^t.  Ct^n.,  <;ec.  iiL 
lib.  viii.  cap.  viii.;  Kohl's  Hint.  Di^eov.,  pp.  271-81;  Knvarrtto,  Col.  d-'  Vi  ifjeH^ 
torn.  vt.  p.  viii.;  Kumttmann^  Enldfckung  Am.,  pp.  70-1.  According  to  Har- 
riase,  Fruitt  Yt^effunj  der  iferearthm  oder  Carthn  Marina,  Stnaburg,  1523, 
contains  a  map  of  the  world,  including  America,  but  Ivohl  states  that  thia 
map.  :;lfhou',di  made  in  lo*2.j,  was  not  published  till  l.joO.  Other  publications 
of  the  year  ore:  Pklro  Arias  (Pcdrarias  Davila),  LUUrc  di  Pktro  Arian  Capi- 
tano  getierale,  delta  coHquida  del  juftte  dd  Mar  OeuamOf  written  from  Daiien, 
and  printed  witfaoot  place  or  date;  Piga/rttOt  Lf  voifagt  el  wutigatSo»  faiet 
par  let  Etpaiynolz  <.•»  Islet  de  S/oUucqiif*,  an  abridgment  of  tho  original 
account  by  the  author,  wha  was  witli  Magellan;  Corles,  La  ipiarUi  Btlacion, 
Toledo,  dated  October  13,  1324. 

Garcia  de  Loaiaa  aailed  front  OovtniBft  July  24,  1525,  to  follow  MageUan*a 
toadc  Faaaiiig  throogh  the  atnit  between  Janiuury  and  May,  IZSQ,  he 
arrived  at  tho  Molnccas  in  October.  Viarfci^  al  Maluco,  Sejiindj  el  del  Comen- 
dwlor  Fr.  Garcin  dc  Lnalm,  in  Xnvitrrf  le,  torn,  v.;  liui'i'^f'i  Dl-'oc  So'it/i  Sra, 
vol.  i.  pp.  127-43;  Jidncioiics  del  vinje  hec/io  d  lag  ulas  Moiucaa,  isxPudteco  and 
Cdrdmaa,  torn.  v.  p.  5. 

[1020.]  One  amall  Teasel  of  Loai»*B  fleet*  under  oommand  of  Santiago  de 
Guevara,  became  sepanitod  from  tho  j-est  June  1,  loOl,  after  ha\'iii;T  reached 
tho  racitic  Ocean,  (luc  vrira  df-cided  to  Kteer  for  the  coast  of  New  Spain, 
which  was  first  seen  in  tho  middle  of  July;  and  on  the  25th  ho  anchored  at 
Tdinantepee.  Navarrete,  Col.  de  Viagn,  tom.     pp.  176-^1,  224-5. 

Cortds'  exploring  vessels,  begun  in  1322— the  fivat  having  been  bnmed  on 
the  stocks,  otherd  were  built  in  their  place — were  now,  after  lon^  delay,  nearly 
ready  to  sail;  and  (Juevara'ii  vessel  wa;3  Itrouqht  up  from  Tchoantepec  to  join 
them.  L'orlCH,  Cnrtaa,  Letter  of  September,  132G. 

AiUon,  in  1323,  was  made  adelantado  of  Chioora,  the  oonntry  discovered 
by  him  in  1020,  and  immediately  prepared  a  new  expedition  with  a  riew  to 
colonize  the  country,  explore  the  coasts,  and  to  Imd,  if  possible,  a  pas^at'c  to 
India.    Tho  preparations  were  not  completed  until  July,  132G,  when  he 
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sailed  from  Espafiola  with  f-ix  vowela,  500  men,  and  ninety  horses.  Uo 
torched  the  Rio  Jordan — ^perhaps  St  Heleiia  Sound,  South  Carolina — and 
tbeaoe  made  a  careful  explontum  northward,  at  laaat  to  Cape  Fear,  and  prob- 
ably mucli  farther.  Aillon  died  on  the  ISth  of  October,  and  aft(  r  mxich 
internal  di-^scnsion  1.jO  men,  nil  tluit  remained  alivo,  rctnmctl  t  )  Santo 
Uoiuingo.  Samrrflet  Col.  de  i'm^ew,  torn.  iiL  pp.  71-4,  la3-<}0;  Kutt-ilinanHf 
Stitleetung  ^m.,  p.  71. 

Oriedo^  D«  la  KatmreU  k^Horia  dt  hu  Indian  Toledo,  15Q6,  deaeribea  the 
Nev  W'or!  1,  but  this  book  is  not  the  great  historical  work,  lately  printed, 
by  the  suinc  author.  It  may  be  found  alao  in  Barclay  JJiMoriadorts  Primt- 
Uvo4,  and  iu  liamtuio. 

SebaetiaB  Cabot  attempted  a  voyage  to  Lidia  in  lj$20,  sailing  with  four 
Teasels  in  April,  with  the  intention  <rf  faearinig  ancoor  to  Loaisa.  Owing  to 
inanlwrdination  among  his  officers,  and  other  misfortnnes,  ho  rr.iched  only 
the  IVio  (li-  la  Plata,  and  after  extensive  explorations  in  that  rcinon,  returned 
to  Spain,  iiaving  been  absent  four  years.  Ocialo,  liUt.  Gen.,  torn.  ii.  p.  100; 
/>»erjbiKrr»»  Unittnalt  Mexioo,  apend.,  'Viagos,'  torn.  x.  p.  807;  Beua  de 
Boch-U^,  in  BuOHhidtla  Soe.  Gioj.,  April,  1832,  p.  '212. 

[l.'/27.]  .Tune  10,  1,V27,  an  Engli^^h  expedition^ — the  l:i=-t  i<faci.illy  sent  hy 
that  nation  witliin  the  limits  of  my  sketch — sailed  fioin  I'lymoutli,  still  in 
search  of  a  north-west  passage.  The  two  vessels  sailed  in  company  to  lati- 
tode  53*,  and  reached  tho  coast,  where,  on  the  let  of  July,  they  were  eepa* 
rated  by  a  storm ,  ami  one  of  them  was  probably  lost.  The  other,  untler  John 
Hut,  turned  southward,  followed  tho  coast  of  New  England,  often  landing, 
prolxibly  reached  Chicora,  and  returned  to  England  via  the  West  Imlia  Islands, 
arriving  early  in  October.  JIaJtluifi'a  Divers  Toy.,  pp.  27,  33;  Bld  lli-'H  Man, 
Caboff  pp.  114,  275;  Oviecfo,  IlitL  Oen,,  torn.  L  p.  Gil;  llemrat  Hut.  Otn., 
doc.  ii.  lib.  V.  cap.  iiL 

Francisco  Montcjo,  who  had  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  (Irijalva 
and  Cort4-8,  and  hod  since  been  scut  by  tho  latter  as  ambassador  to  Sjwiin, 
obtainfid  from  the  king  in  152G  a  commiaaion  as  odclantado  to  conquer 
the  **idaada  of  Yucatan  and  CoanmeL**  He  sailed  from  Sevillo  in  1327, 
landed  at  Gocmnol,  penetrated  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsuLt,  and  during 
the  following  years  fought  desperately  to  accompli.-ih  its  conquest,  but  failed. 
A  suudl  colony  8t  niggled  for  existence  at  Campecho  for  several  years,  but  in 
1635  not »  nugle  Spaniard  remained  in  Yucatan.  Cogottudo,  IIUL  Yueathan, 
pp.  IMit  Gmmara,  Hi$L  ImL^  foL  ttS-S;  Sttpkati  IneidaUt  TVaref  c» 
Tueatan,  New  York,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  50-02. 

L'l  S'll'r,  La  S'lhtffe,  Varin,  KV27,  contains  leferenoea  to  Oreenland  and 
other  northern  parts  of  Aracrica. 

LiJnly,  1527,  threeof  the  Teesela  bmlt  by  Cbrtda  made  a  preKminary  trip  up 
the  Badfic  coast  from  Zacatnla  to  Santiago  in  Colima  and  book— the  first  voy- 
age along  that  coast.  li'lacinn  6  Dermtcro,  in  Pnchrcn  and CdrdenattCot.  Doc, 
torn.  xiv.  pT^.  ('(.'»  0;  /?■  larlnn  tir  1 1  Derrotn,  in  Flaridn,  Cnl.  Doc.,  pp.  8S-91. 
But  an  order  irum  Spam  re<|uired  the  iloet  to  be  sent  to  India  direct — instead 
of  by  the  roondabont  route  proposed  by  Cortte— lor  the  relief  of  Loaisa;  and. 
the  three  vessels  sailed  from  Zacatnla  in  October  tinder  Saavedra,  airiviqg 
Miely  in  India.  Gnevaa'a  ahip  waa  too  worm  oaten  to  aooompaay  them; 
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but  Bovcml  vessels  were  almwly  on  the  stocks  at  Tehuantcpec  to  replace 
those  sent  across  the  ocean.  Sudl ;/  Mcj:knna,  Vvnjf,  introcl.  pp.  vi.-xL;  iS'u- 
mrrcic,  Cof.Vinijra,  torn.  v.  pp.  95-114,  181,440-80;  67/,  Menwria,  in.  BoUtin. 
d<  la  »S'->c  .l/'X.  f^cog.,  torn.  viii.  p.  477  ct  seq. 

In  1.'27  Eolxrt  Thome,  English  ombasRailor  to  Charles  V.,  wroto  a  book  or 
memoruil  to  lIcDrj*  VIII.  on  cosmo^^rapliy,  on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
dbcovcrics,  nml  on  the  imiK>rtanco  of  cxplorin^i  northward  for  a  passage  to 
Cathay.  It  was  aftcrwanl  printed  as  The  booLe  nuidc  by  (lie  rljld  wors/uj'j'ut 
M.  L'oUrl  Thnrur,  in  llakbtyrH  Voy.,  vol.  i.  pp.  •214-'_»0. 

In  KVJO  a  coinminsioner  was  appointed  to  correct  the  Spanish  cliarts.  Fer- 
nando Colon  wa3  charged  Mith  the  rovi.^ion,  and  in  a  map  was  made 
called  Carta  ttnitTr!<nl  m  que  m  confirve  lodo  In  ijnf  tl<l  mund>t  at  fri  dettcitbirrfo 
Jttxta  offora.  This  map  has  been  preserved,  and  a  fac-similo  is  given  inJuJ 
Beldcn  iiUcdcn  Kurfai  I'on  Am.  It  shows  the  whole  ca-jtcm  coast  lino  from 
tho  strait  of  Ma;^olIan  to  Greenland,  and  the  western  coast  from  ranam.'i  ;o 
the  vicinity  of  Soconusco,  and  indicates  that  tho  information  in  poasession  of 
the  S^ianish  govcrnmrnt  was  remarkably  accurate  and  complete.  Yucatan  u 
rcprciicnted  m  an  island,  and  tho  discoveries  on  tho  Pacilic  siilc  of  South 
America  arc  not  laid  dowii;  othcrwiijo  this  map  varies  but  little  except  in 
names  from  a  map  made  by  Diego  liibcro,  in  lo'Z),  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
copy.  Kofif,  B'-iil'-'H  u'fc<(e>t  Kartf-n  ivnAui.,  pp.  1-'J4;  JIumlo'd',  Lxam.  CriUf 
torn.  ii.  p.  184,  and  Preface  to  Ohi  !any. 

[Id'JS.]  Bordone,  Lif>ro  di  Bcnrd-tlo  Bordone  Ne.l  qual  hi  ragiona  dc  lufte 
rho/e  dfl  monilo^  Vincgia,  1^:28,  gives  map^  of  the  larger  ^\jucrican  islands, 
and  also  a  map  of  the  world,  the  iVmerican  part  of  whicli  I  copy  from  tho 
original.  No  jwirt  of  tho  western  coast  b  shown,  although  the  New  World 
i;^  represented  ai  distinct  from  ^Vsia. 

Kohl,  Beidni  a.'le<irn  Karten  I'on  Am.,  p.  34, 
mentions  another  work  printed  at  Venice  tho  same 
year,  which  has  a  map  resembling  tliat  of  Schi»ner 
in  lo-JO. 

Piinfilo  do  Narvaez  sailed  from  Spain  in  1527  with 
five  ships  and  000  men,  to  conquer  tho  nortliern 
shores  of  the  (Jnlf  of  Mexico,  and  iifter  losing  so:i:c 
of  his  ships  by  .st«)nn,  and  mtmy  of  his  men  by  de- 
sertion, in  cruising  about  Ilsjvifiola,  Cuba,  and  other 
islan«Ia,  he  landed  in  tho  victuity  of  Tampa  Pay 
April  14,  1528,  and  nearly  all  the  company  jicrishcd 
in  an  attempt  to  follow  the  coast  toward  Vcr.i  Cruz, 
Cabt^a  de  Vaca's  lidndon.  New  York,  1871,  pp.  13- 
20;  Jlcrrern,  JlUt.  Gen.,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.-vii. ; 
lib.  V.  cap.  V. 

[152f).]  Major,  Princf  Ilcnnf,  pp.  440-.V2,  entertains  tho  opinion  that 
Auslialia  was  discovered  prolwibly  Ix-forc  1520,  and  certainly  Ix-foro  1542. 

In  l.VJ')  was  male  the  before-mentioned  Sjtanish  olTicial  map  by  Diego 
liibcro,  which  may  bo  supposed  to  show  all  that  was  known  by  l'2uropcan 
pilots  at  that  time  of  New  World  geography.  It  contiuns  some  improve- 
mcuts  and  a:luitiou3  to  Colon's  map  of  1527  H-ith  the  same  title,  although 
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criticised,  perhaps  justly,  by  Stevens  as  partisan  in  its  distribution  of  the 
new  regions  among  the  European  powers.    I  give  a  copy  reduced  £rom  the 
laUosised  fM-dmik  in  KM,  Bddok  Otedm  Kartm  wn^Am, 
Greenland  is  celled  Lefaredor  and  is  joined  to  the  oontinent,  ae  the  aepa- 

catinig  strait  had  not  at  the  time  been  explored.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Greenland  ia  far  less  accurately  laid  down  on  this  and  other  late  maps  than 
on  Bome  earlier  ones  which  are  sapposed  to  have  derived  some  of  their  details 
from  northern  aoarces.  Labrador,  Kewfonndland,  and  Noira  Sootia  have  the 
gffpfml  name  of  Baci]2aoB>  Many  of  the  ninneroiis  iflMiilt  ahn^  the  coast 
are  named  in  the  original.  Corresponding  perhaps  to  the  New  England  and 
midtllc  United  States  we  have  the  '  Tiera  dc  Estevi  Gromez,'  stated  by  an  in- 
scription to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  lo25.  From  thid  laud 
to  Florida  extends  the  'Tiera  de  Ayllon,'  between  which  and  *Nvem  Eapaua' 
comes  tiie  *Tiena  de  Gany,*  thus  dividing  nearly  all  of  the  northecn  continent 
among  the  Spaniards.  The  West  India  Islands  have  here  theu-  true  number, 
jjosition,  and  names.  Yucatan  is  given  in  its  true  proportions  but  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  btfuit  from  the  niain-land.  Tlie  Soutii  Scvi  coast  is  represented 
only  to  the  liinib  o£  the  voyage  of  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila  on  tlio  uortli,  and 
extends  aonthward  to  the  port  d  Chlnfthay  in  abont  latitude  W  south,  in- 
eluding,  according  to  an  inscription,  the  countries  which  bad  been  reached 
by  Pizarro  in  l.">"27.  The  form  of  South  America  is  correctly  laid  down  and 
the  name  'Mvudvs  Xovvs'  is  applied  to  the  wliolc,  whiLh  is  dividtil  iatu  the 
provinces  of  'Castilladei  Oro,'  'i'erv,'  *  Tiera  del  Brasd,'  'Xieiude  i'atagoncs,' 
and  *Tiera  de  FemA  de  MagaHaea,*  or  land  of  Magellan.  South  of  the  stmit 
is  the  'Tiera  de  los  Fnegos,'  whoso  true  form  and  extent  were  not  known 
until  Schonten  and  Le  Maire  doubled  Oipe  Horn  in  1010. 

Thus  far  I  have  copied  or  mentioned  all  maps  which  could  throw  any  light 
on  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  hKwo  endeavored  to  give  a 
statement  of  all  the  Toyagee  by  which  this  progress  was  made.  Thus  far  we 

have  seen  the  coasts  of  both  North  and  South  America,  except  in  the  south- 
west  and  the  far  north  west,  more  or  less  carefully  explored  by  European 
voyagers;  wu  have  seen  the  New  World  recognized  as  distinct  for  the  most 
partfinmi  Asia,  a  tolerably  corrsct  idea  of  ill  lantt  and  «ctent||^Tan  by  gov- 
ernment pilots,  and  the  name  America  applied,  except  on  official  maps,  to 
the  southern  continent.  Henceforth  yoyag^  to  the  parts  already  discovered 
become  of  common  oecurrrnce,  and  numerous  maps,  both  in  manuscript  and 
print,  are  made,  no  ono  of  which  I  shall  attempt  to  follow.  In  the  expe- 
ditions of  the  next  and  oondading  ten  years  of  this  Summary  I  shall  notice 
duefly  those  by  which  a  knowledge  was  acquired  of  the  countries  lying 
toward  Califomui  and  the  great  Northwest,  presentiQg  several  maps  to  illus- 
tnito  tlii.i  part  of  tlie  subjeet. 

[ItioO.j  During  the  absence  of  Cortes  in  Spain  no  progress  had  been  made 
in  maritime  exploration;  and  by  1530  his  sliipa  on  the  stocks  at  Tehuantepeo 
were  ruined,  but  he  made  haste  to  build  more.  CbrfiSf,  CarUu,  letters  tA 
Oct.  10,  1530.  snd  April  20,  153*2. 

Xi-.;r>  de  Guzman,  formerly  president  of  tlie  audicncia  of  Xtw  Spain,  and 

the  inveterate  enemy  of  Cort^,  undertook  with  a  large  force,  recruited  in 
Hist.  Csr.  km^TVL.  t,  10 
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Mexico,  the  oonqnest  of  the  regton  lying  to  the  nortli-\rc3t  of  tliat  city. 
The  northern  limit  of  his  couqnest  in  1530-1  vaa  Culiacan,  iK-twccn -which 
aad  Mexico  the  whole  country  was  hrought  under  Spanish  control  hy  cxpe- 
ditiaiia  Mot  by  GvaMii  in  aU  direetioni  vnclflr  cUfibreDt  kftdon.  Rdation  di 
yvnno  di  Gt4man,  in  liamwno,  torn.  iiL  foL  331,  and  abridged  in  PurchoM, 
His  PilgrimeB,  vol.  iv.  p.  155G;  Jomoula  que  h'tzo  Xuilo  dtt  Guzman  d  la  Ntteva 
GcUieia,  m  Icazbakctn,  CoL  df  Doc.,  torn,  ii.;  Primtrn  rflacion,  p.  2SS;  Ttr- 
eera  refadoii,  p.  430;  Cunria  relaciont  p.  401;  Doc.  pora  JlisL  de  Mez.,  serie 
iiL  p.  600;  Mata  Paditta,  CmgiiUa  de  JTmn  Gedida,  MS.  of  1742;  Ovkdo, 
ffisL  Gen.,  torn.  iiL  pp.  5jO-77;  00,  Memorta,  in  BMn  dt  Ja  Soe,  Jfce. 
Oeoj.y  torn,  viii  p.  424  et  scq. 

Hokluyt,  in  his  Voijnfje.<,  vol.  iii.  p.  700,  states  that  one  WQliam  Hawkins, 
of  Plymouth,  made  voyages,  in  a  ship  fitted  oat  at  his  own  expense,  to  the 
coMkof  BtBiil  in  1530  and  1532,  bringing  iMfik  an  Vidian  IdngM 

Peter  Martyr,  De  Orbe  noi-o,  Coplnti,  1530,  is  the  Grst  complete  edition  oi 
eight  decades;  nn  l  0pu8  Ejiis^oUirum,  of  the  sanic  date  aiul  place,  is  a  col- 
lection of  over  eight  hundred  letters  written  between  14SS  and  1525,  many  of 
them  relating  mora  or  less  to  American  affiun. 

Li  the  Ptotemjf  of  1530^  in  aeranl  raliaiqiMBt  editions,  and  in  Jfiouter'e 
Qwiojrtipftyof  1572etieq.,iathenMq^of  vhidithefoUowingiaandiiotion. 


Tex  2^ew  Wokld,  from  Ptole3iy,  1530. 

I  ghre  this  dwwing,  droolated  for  many  yean  in  standard  works,  to  fSLxm- 

trato  how  extremely  slow  were  cosmographcrs  to  form  anytliin;^  like  a  correct 
idea  of  American  geograpliy,  and  how  Uttle  they  availeil  tin  ni-'<tlY03  of  the 
more  correct  knowledge  shown  on  official  charts.  Tho  following  utax*,  uiado 
in  1344,  ilhntratoa  still  further  the  ahmrditiea  oirotilated  for  many  years 
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under  the  name  of  geography.  Scores  of  additional  examples  might  be 
given. 


[1532.]  At  last,  in  the  middle  of  1532,  Cortes  was  able  to  despatch  from  Aca- 
pulco  two  vessels,  under  Hurtado  do  Mcndozaand  Mazuela,  to  make  the  first 
voyage  up  the  coast  beyond  Colima.  Mendoza  touched  at  Santiago  and  at  the 
port  of  Jalisco,  near  the  later  San  Bias,  discovering  tlio  islands  of  Magdalena, 
or  Tres  Marias.  Then  they  took  refuge  from  a  storm  in  a  port  located  only 
by  conjecture,  probably  on  tho  Sonora  coast,  where  after  a  time  the  vessels 
parted.  Mendoza  went  on  up  tho  coast.  Having  landed  and  ascended  the 
Kio  Tumotchala — now  the  Fuerto — ho  was  killed,  in-ith  most  of  his  men,  by 
the  Indians.  The  rest  were  massacred  a  little  later,  when  the  vessel  grounded 
and  broke  up  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Ilio  PctatLin,  or  Sinaloa.  Meanwhile, 
Mazucia  with  tho  other  vessel  returning  down  tho  coast  was  driven  ashore 
in  ]]auderaa  Bay,  where  all  his  men  but  two  or  three  wcro  killed  by  the 
natives.  Authorities,  being  voluminous,  complicated,  and  of  necessity  fully 
presented  elsewhere,  are  omitted  here. 

Cortex,  De  Iintvlis  nrper  inrxntls,  Colonia;,  K'»32,  is  a  translation  of  Heman 
Corttis'  second  and  third  letters,  with  Peter  Martyr's  De  InmVis,  and  a  letter 
from  Fray  Martin  do  Valencia,  ilated  Yucatan,  June  12,  1531,  with  some 
letters  from  Zumarraga,  first  bishop  of  Mexico. 

Cnjncevjf,  A'oi'vs  Orbii,  Paris  and  Basle,  1532,  is  a  collection  of  tho  voyages 
of  Columbus,  Pinzon,  Vespucci,  and  others.  In  this  work  the  assertion  is 
macio  that  Vespucci  discovcrc<l  America  before  Columbus,  which  aroused  the 
wiiith  of  Las  Cosas,  and  seems  to  have  originated  tho  subsequent  bitter 
attacks  on  VespuccL  About  tho  maps  originally  published  with  this  work 
tlicre  seems  to  be  some  doubt,  most  copies,  like  my  own,  having  no  map. 


ItuscELLi's  Map,  1544. 
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According  to  St^vfns'  Xotc,  pp.  10,  51-2,  pi.  iii.  no.  4,  the  Paris  edition  of 
Grynttm  containc<l  a  map  matlo  by  Orontiu3  Fine  in  l.>31.  The  foUowinj  ii 
a  reduction  from  Stevens'  fac-simile  on  Mercator'H  projection: 


T 

Bacciiljr  ^ 

r " 

' — — ^-  ^ 

OiiONTirs  Fine's  Map,  1531, 


All  of  the  New  World,  so  far  aa  explored,  is  rcprcsentc«l  with  toloraMo 
accaracy,  bnt  the  unexplored  South  Sea  coast  is  made  to  extend  westw;::  I 
from  the  region  of  Acapulco,  and  to  join  the  southern  cooat  of  Asia,  "whicli  i  i 
laid  down  from  the  ancient  chronicles.  Instead  of  bcin?,  as  Stevens  tenns  i:, 
Ji  "  culmination  of  absurdities,"  I  regard  this  map  as  more  consistent  wi.'.i 
the  knowledge  of  the  time  than  any  other  printcti  during  tlio  first  fialf  of  t!iu 
sixteenth  century.  Xorth  America  M-hcn  fountl  was  regarded  as  Asia;  South 
America  was  at  first  supposed  to  l)o  a  largo  island,  and  later  an  immense 
south-eastern  extension  of  Asia;  subsequent  explorations,  chiefly  that  of 
Magellan,  showed  tho  existence  of  a  vast  ocean  between  southern  America 
and  southern  .tVsia;  official  maps  left  unexplored  regions  blank,  expressing  no 
theory  as  to  tho  northern  extension  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean;  other  maps,  as  wo 
have  seen,  without  any  authority  whatever,  make  that  ocean  extend  north 
and  completely  separate  Asia  from  the  New  World.  The  present  map,  how- 
ever, clings  to  tho  original  idea  and  makes  Xortli  America  an  eastern  cxtcn» 
sion  of  Asia,  giving  tho  naunc  ^\jnerica  to  tho  southern  continent. 

The  map  in  tho  Basle  edition  of  Gniwrn^,  also  given  in  Stfveni'  Xotei,  pi. 
iv.  no.  4,  closely  resembles  Schomr'n  iilc^if  of  1520  (see  page  137). 

[l.">33.]  The  expedition  of  Becerra,  Grijalva,  and  Jimenez,  sent  out  by 
Corti'S  to  search  for  Ilurtado  de  Mcndoza  and  to  continue  north- western  di  >• 
coveries,  sailed  from  Santiago  in  Novemlxjr.  This  voyage,  like  those  folluv,-- 
ing,  will  1x5  fully  treated  elsewhere  in  this  work.  The  only  result,  so  far  :u 
the  purposes  of  this  cliapter  are  concerned,  was  the  discovery  of  the  licvlll.i 
Gigodo  group  of  islands  and  the  southern  part  of  tho  peninsula  of  Lov.^r 
California,  supposed  then  to  bo  an  island.    Jimenez  landed  and  was  killed  ut 
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Suite  Onii»  ooir  kaown  a«  Ia  Bm.  Hm  anlMeqimiit  cacpeditkn  of  U35-^ 

headed  by  Cortte  in  person,  added  only  very  slightly  to  geographical  knowl* 
ctlgo  of  the  north-veet.  Many  points  were  touched  and  named  along  the 
coast;  but  comparatively  few  can  be  definitely  located  except  by  the  aid  oi 
iafbrma4ioiiaftvded  by  the«Mte«ispla»tknsoC  Omniiiii  faylaad. 

Scboaer,  Ofotevbrm  OeograpUevm^  sappoeed  to  have  been  printed  in  1S33, 
maintains  that  the  Now  World  is  part  of  Asia,  and  contains,  so  far  as  known, 
the  first  charge  against  Vespucci.  IlumltnUU,  Exam.  Cr'U.,  torn.  v.  pp.  17-1-5. 
OLlior  books  of  the  year  are:  Frandtt  Wellbuch,  Tubingen,  1533,  which  in- 
elude*  imarifla  in  «  detoriptioii  of  the  world}  and  Zummaraffa,  BoltAaffldeB 
Oromneclktiiftten  Knigt  Dauid^  n,  pw  n.  d.,  eontaining  a  letter  from  MCTino  dated 
ia  1532. 

[1534.]  In  1534,  1535,  aud  1540,  Jacqnca  Cartier  ina  lo  tlircc  voyages  for 
France,  in  which  Newfoundland  and  tliu  gulf  and  river  of  St  Lawrence 
were  omfolly  explored.  /Vtma  RekMone  dt  /oegwe  Oarthier  deUa  Terra 
Hvov  t  delta  la  Nuou  t  Fninda,  trouata  neW  anno  MDXXXini.,  in  RamuAto^ 
tom.  iii.  fol.  4r>5;  llat'.nji'x  Voff,,  yoL  iiL  pp.  201-36;  SammUa^  aUer  Reita' 
hfchreil/uf>f/en,  turn.  XV.  p.  29. 

Simon  de  Alcaxaba  sailed  from  San  Lucar  in  September,  1534,  with  two 
ahipo  and  880  man,  intending  to  oonqner  and  settle  the  weetem  coast  of 
South  ^Vincrica  soutli  of  Peru.  After  spending  a  long  time  in  the  stEait 
<jf  Magellan,  he  was  finally  prevented  by  the  mnthiy  of  his  men  from  pro- 
ceeding farther.  Hie  explorations  in  the  Patagonian  regions  were  more 
extensive  than  hftd  heea  made  before.  Seventy-five  men,  the  noiBaai  of  hie 
eipedition,  reached  Espafida  in  September,  1535,  one  fimel  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  OvU  Jo,  Hist.  Oen.,  torn.  IL  pp.  155-65;  Gal' 
viino's  Discov.,  pp.  198-0;  llfrnrn,  dec.  v.  lib.  viL  cap.  v.;  Dicaoiuirio  Uni9», 
app.  tom.  X.  p.  807;  liurney'n  Di-icor.  Soulh  Sfn,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

The  books  of  1534  an,  FiwteiM  qf  Bolo<jna,  La  Zetora,  Venetia,  n.d.;  Chro- 
nica €empaidio§iuima,  Aatwaip,  1534»  nonteining  kttam  from  pileste  in 
Mexico;  Vadianus,  Epitomr,  Tignra,  1534,  includes  the  Insulx  Oceani;  Peier 
MartifT,  Llhro  Pr'imo  Drlli  f/i.i'ori<t,yiBegia.,  1534,  which  has  joined  to  it  a 
Ubro  sccoudo  by  Uviedu,  and  an  auonymoos  tliird  book  on  the  conquest  of 
Peruj  two«nonymootwodBi,JLe(efwdcliiiie&fl  c/pta,  and  Copid  ddULeUere 
del  JPrtfeUo  detts  India,  heiog  letters  from  Porn,  the  latter  deMriblng  the 
OOnqilBst;  Honler,  De  coxmojnfpfdce,  Basilea*,  153J,  witli  a  chapteron  the  new 
islands;  Xrrc.<,  Ucrdadtra  rflarion  de  la  rorifjuisfa  d>[  J'tru,  Seville,  I'uM; 
and  an  anonymous  work  on  the  bame  subject.  La  cmqulUa  dd  Ptru,  Seville, 
1534. 

[1535.]  In  this  year  appeared  the  lirst  edition  of  the  great  historical  work 
of  Gonzalo  Ilemandi /.  do  Uvicdo  y  VaUK's,  L'l  ///■stoi  i  t  jrn'  r  il  d'  Utjy  Indki.^, 
Seville,  1535.  Only  uiuctocn  of  the  litty  IkjoLs  which  comprise  the  whole 
work  appear  in  this  edition;  the  work  complete  has  since  been  published  in 
Madrid,  1851-&  Steinhowel,  Chrmiea  BemdUreUmnff,  Francfcenfortt  1635,  hae 
a  chapter  on  '^Vmerica  discovered  in  l4Sn.' 

[153G.]  In  April,  1528,  as  wo  have  seen,  Pdnfdo  de  Xurvaez  had  landed 
on  the  west  ooaat  of  Florida,  probably  at  Tampa  Bay,  ajul  attempted  with 
three  hnadred  men  to  reach  Pdnaco  by  land.   The  oonpany  gradually  melted 
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from  &unine,  sickness,  and  battles  with  the  savages,  until  only  Alvar  Nafiez 
CSabea  de  Vaoa  with  »  fmr  oanqpanioos  iwiuuiwd.  TImj  w«re  bald  m 
•latwbj  the  natives  of  the  Oolf  OQMt  for  dz  ymm}  and  then  escaj^ng,  tm- 

Tcrsed  Tcxaa,  Chihuxihua,  and  Sonora,  by  a  ronto  'whicli  has  not  been  very 
dcfuiitfly  lixcnl.  Cabcza  dc  Vaca  with  three  companions  reached  the  Spanish 
Bottlcmcnta  iu  northern  Sinaloa  early  in  lo30,  and  their  reports  scryod  as  a 
povetfnl  iaoentiTO  to  nun  extended  eqpkmtion.  BdaHome  cAe  fiet  Alvaro 
Nmm  deUo  Capo  di  mua,  in  BatmuiOf  torn.  iiL  foL  310-30;  Atre&oi^  Hk 
Pilririmea,  vol.  iv.  p.  14O0;  Calcqn  de  Vaca'a  llelatlon.  New  York,  1871; 
Ternaux-Compnrii,  I'ojf.,  8<5rie  i.  torn,  vii.;  Ooiedo,  UiaL  G'en.,  torn.  iu.  p.  682 
etseq.;  Uarciaf  Uistoriadures  Prim.,  torn.  i. 

/Vlrr  Jfor^rr*  DtBtbtf  Otmriek,  Paris,  1536,  ooateina  nine  deoedee.  Thie 
work,  with  Saero  Be&a,  Spken  Vtlgarg,  VenetUe,  1537,  and  Ifuim,  Tratado 
d(i  S/era,  Olisipone,  1537,  doees  the  bibliographical  pxirt  of  this  SnnUtttty,  In 
which,  following  Harriasc  as  the  latest  authority,  I  have  endeavored  to 
mention  all  the  original  woriLs  by  which  the  geographical  results  of  voyages 
of  diseovery  were  made  known  j^ior  to  154IK 

[1537.]  After  the  ahandonment  of  Oailfonila  hy  the  oolonx,  Oortte  eent 
two  veeseli  under  Hernando  de  Grijalva  and  xMvarado  (not  Pedro)  to  Peru 
with  supplies  and  reinforcements  fur  Pizarro.  Tliero  arc  vague  reports  that 
Grijalva  sailed  westward  from  i'cru  and  made  a  lung  cruino  in  the  Pacific, 
visiting  various  islands  which  cannot  be  located.  Jlerrera,  Hint.  Q*.n.t  dec.  v. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  x.;  dee.  vii. lilk  cap.  is.;  G^alnmo*«iMMov.,  pp. 902-3;  Bwmqf* 
J)iiCov.  South  5«a,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO. 

[1038.]  Feniau«lo  de  Soto  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  crossed  the 
peninsula  to  that  part  dbcovered  by  Aillun  in  152G,  wondered  four  or  five 
years  in  the  interior  of  the  southern  United  States  and  followed  the  course 
of  the  MlaeiBBippi,  probably  aa  far  np  aa  to  the  Ohio.  Here  Soto  died, 
and  the  remnant  of  his  company,  after  pent  trating  farther  west  to  the  bnfUo 
country,  floated  down  the  Mississippi  and  returned  to  Mexico  in  1543. 
Soto's  travels  are  esteemed  by  Kohl  Jis  "tlie  princiiml  source  of  knowledge 
regarding  these  regions,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years."  Di»cov.  and  Cong. 

Terra  Florida,  Batiuyi  8oe,,  London,  1851;  Seltetion  qf  Cfuriotu  Voy., 
Sup.  to  Hailuyt,  London,  1812,  p.  680;  Pwrchas,  Hit  FUffrimegt  vol  iv.  p. 
1632;  Fi'rdinnn'h  ron  Soto  lidae  rinch  Florida,  in  Samjnlunfff  torn.  xvi.  p.  395. 

fl.'n?). ]  In  August,  1339,  three  vessels  under  Alonso  de  Camar[in  v.cro 
despatched  from  Seville  for  India  via  the  South  Sea,  and  reached  Cabo  du  las 
Viige&ee  January  20,  1540.  One  of  the  voBwla  was  wrecked  in  the  strait  of 
Magellan;  another  retomed  to  Spain,  and  the  third  entered  the  Pacific,  and 
finally,  after  touching  Chile  in  38°  30',  arrived  at  Arequija  in  Peru.  This 
voyage  is  Bupposed  to  have  afforded  the  first  knowledge  df  tlie  intermediate 
coast  between  the  strait  of  Magellan  and  Peru.  Diccionario  Univ.,  app.  torn, 
z.  p.  807;  Herrera,  HWL  C^a.,  dec.  viL  libb  i.  cap.  viii. ;  Bumey'9Di$cov.  South 
Sea,  ToL  L  p.  188. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  brought  to  Sinaloa  and  thence  to  Mexico  accounts  of  won- 
derful towTis  in  the  northern  regions  traversed  by  him;  and  in  March,  1539, 
Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  men  who  had  seen  the 
reported  wooden,  set  out  from  Culiacau  and  proceeded  northward  in  search 
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of  tho  Seven  Cities  of  whose  existence  other  rumors  were  current  besides 
fhoae  brought  by  Alvar  NQftec  Mazeos  de  Niza  reached  tlie  PaeUo  towns  of 
Znfil  sad  brought  budc  greal^  exaggerated  reports  of  tiie  wealth  of  tho 

people  and  the  magnificence  of  their  cities.  R''littone  dfl  Heverendo  Fra  Marco 
(/■(  X'-.z  i,  in  liamiMO,  torn.  iii.  fol.  3.">0;  Pnrchvi,  llts  PHqrimft,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1000;  Pudieco  and  Curde7ia«,  Col.  de  Due,  torn.  iiL  p.  32j;  HakluyVs  Voy., 
toL  ISL  pfb  S66-73;  Ttnumx^ompann^  Voj.,  atim  L  took  ix.  p.  258.  See 
also  Whipple,  Bubank,  and  Twnur,  in  Padfin  R.  JS,  Reportt,  rcL  iiL  pp. 
104-8. 

Xiza's  report  prompted  Cort<59  to  renewed  efforts  in  his  CalLforman  enter- 
prise, and  in  July,  1539,  Francisco  de  Ulloa  was  sent  from  Acapulco  with 
tfane  vesieU  to  proaeeute  the  disooveries  by  watar.  TTUn  ipenfe  aonie  time 
intlieportof  Santiago  for  rspairs,  lost  <»e  vessel  in  a  gale  near  the  entnaoe 

to  tlie  gulf,  visited  Santa  Cniz,  and  then  followed  the  main  coast  to  t!io 
moutli  of  the  Colorado,  and  rctnmcd  alon^  the  cojist  of  the  PeninsiiLa  to 
Santa  Cruz,  where  he  arriv(id  on  the  IStJi  of  October.  From  tliis  plwco  he 
doubled  the  southern  point  of  CaHfomia,  and  sailed  up  the  western  coast  to 
Cedros  Island,  and  somewhat  beyond.  During  the  whole  voyage  he  touched 
and  named  many  places,  -w  hose  names  liave  seldom  been  retained,  but  some 
of  which  may  l)c  with  tolerable  certainty  identified.  In  April  tho  vessels 
separated,  one  rctnniing  by  a  quick  passiigo  to  Colima.  UUoa  himself  with 
the  other  vessel  attempted  to  continue  his  explorations  northward,  with  wiiat 
■nooeas  is  not  known.  Aeeardmg  to  Cknoam  and  Benal  Diss,  be  retorned 
after  several  months  spent  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  reach  more  nortliem 
latitudes;  othrr  nnthoritics  state  tli  if  lie  was  never  heanl  from.  Preciado, 
who  accompanii!(l  t!ie  expedition,  wrote  of  it  a  <let;iiled  but  not  very  clear 
narrative  or  journal,  lidaiione  dcllo  scoprhiicnto  che  ncl  iwme  di  Z>io  va  d 
fwr  rannata  ddP  iUtutrUrimo  Fernando  CorteM^  eto.  (PreeiadiA  Bdation), 
in  RanuuiOt  torn.  iiL  830-54,  and  in  Hahhnjfs  Toy.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  307-424; 
Gomara,  HM.  Conq.,  fol.  292-3;  Benml  Diaz,  Hist.  Conq.,  fol.  23^1;  Uerrtra, 
Hist,  (.'fill.,  dec.  vi.  lib.  ix.  cap.  viii.  etseq. ;  Piirrhm,  Hit  Pihjrime*,  vol.  v. 
p.  850;  SutU  tj  Mfxicana,  Vittfje,  pp.  xxii.-vi.;  lSurney'9  Di'tov.  SoutiiSea,  vol. 
i.  pp.  193-210;  Venegaa,  Notkkt  de  la  Caa/onHa,  quoted  Chmara,  torn. 
L  pp.  150-61;  Clavii^rOt  Sloria  ddla  Cali/ornia,  iota,  L  pu  lol. 

[lt>10.]  Also  in  consequence  of  Marco  -  dn  N'iza's  reports,  Francisco  Vazquez 
de  Coronado,  who  had  succeeded  NuThxIo  ( hmnanand  Torre  as  'jovemorof  New 
Galicia,  set  out  from  CuUacan  in  April,  1540,  penetrated  to  the  i'ueblo  towns, 
or  the  Seven  Cities  of  Giba]a»  and  thenoe  to  the  vallqr  of  the  Bio  Grande  and 
far  toward  the  north<east  to  Qnivira,  whose  Ioeation»  fixed  by  him  in  latitudo 
40°,  has  Ijecn  a  much  disputed  qncstion.  While  in  Sonora.  ho  sent  forth 
Mclchor  Diaz,  who  explored  tlie  head  of  the  gulf,  and  tho  months  of  the  rivers, 
GiLa  and  Colorado,  where  ho  found  letters  left  by  Alarcou.  See  in/ra.  From 
Cibola,  Coronado  sent  Garcia  Lopez  de  Gdrdenas  west,  who  passed  throngh 
the  litoqni  towns  and  followed  die  Colorado  for  some  distanoe.  Coronado 
retomed  in  1542.  Pdatione  rhe  mniido  Franrc^co  Vazquez  di  Coronado,  in 
Jtamwno,  tom.  iii.  fol.  3.j9;  ParAc  o and  Ctrnhnn^,  Col.  ih  Do'.,tnm.  iii.  p.  ',11. 
ffakluyt'n  Voi/.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  373-82,  has  the  same  and  Gomara's  account. 
Temaux-Con^ru,  Voyages,  s<irie  L  torn,  ix.,  gives  the  rslatioos  of  Coro- 
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DAdo,  Castafieda,  and  Jaramillo.  Sec  also  Whipple,  Eicbani:,  and  Turner,  in 
Pacijic  n.  n.  n<]icrU,  voL  iiL  pp.  lOS-1'2;  Slmpnon,  in  liepoi  t  of  ."imithsonian 
/lustUuiion,  1SG9. 

To  cooperate  with  Coronado's  land  expedition,  Hcrnantlo  do  --Marcon  vraa 
despatched  from  Acapulco  in  May,  ir>40.  Alarcon  followed  the  coast  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  and  ascended  tlic  Buena  GuLi  (Colorado)  some  eighty-fivc 
leagues  in  boats,  but  hearing  nothing  from  Coronado,  he  returned  after  hnxy- 
ing  letters,  which,  as  we  liave  seen,  were  found  by  Melchor  Diaz.  Beside  the 
references  given  above,  see  SutU  y  Mericaiia,  Viage,  p.  xxviii.;  Bumfif  .^ 
Difcov.  South  S(a,  vol.  i.  pp.  211-lG;  Purclia^,  Jlia  PWjrimeit,  vol.  iv.  p.  I5C0; 
S<'hootrrnfl'a  ArcL,  vol  iv.  p.  21  et  seq.;  vol.  vi.  p.  09;  Doc.  J  list.  JUex., 
serie  iiL  p.  C71. 

I  here  present  reductions  of  two  maps  of  the  time  to  illustrate  the  explora- 
tions on  the  north-wc5t  coast,  witli  which  I  close  this  sketch.  The  first  was 
made  by  the  pilot  Castillo  in  1341,  anil  b  taken  from  CorU*,  Hut.  H'uevn- 
E^/taiia,  edited  by  Lorcnzana,  Mexico,  1770,  p.  SiJ. 


Castillo's  Map,  1541. 


A  similar  chart  is  mentioned  by  SeQor  Xavarrctc  as  exbting  in  the  hydro- 
graphic  archives  in  Madrid.  The  second,  from  the  Miiiiiclt  AtluK,  no.  vi.,  ij 
of  uncertain  date.  Pcschcl  pkcea  it  between  Io32  and  1,140;  and  it  was 
certainly  mad©  about  tliat  time,  as  Yucatan  is  reprcseutod  as  an  ishind, 
and  California  as  a  peninsnb,  although  later  it  canie  again  to  bo  considered 
an  island,  as  at  its  first  discovery. 
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This,  then,  waa  Discovery.  And  in  tho  progress  of  discovery  wo  may  trace 
the  progress  of  mind.  Wc  can  but  wonder  now,  when  we  see  onr  little  earth 
belted  with  steam  and  lightning,  how  reluctantly  the  infant  intellect  left  its 
cradle  to  examine  its  surroundings.  Wrapped  in  its  Mediterranean  swad- 
dlings,  it  crept  forth  timidly,  tremblingly,  slowly  gaining  courage  with 
experience,  until,  throwing  oflF  impediments,  it  trod  tho  eartli  in  the  fearless 
pride  of  manhood.  Like  all  science,  philosophy,  and  religion,  cosmography 
was  at  first  a  superstition.  Walled  within  narrow  limits,  as  wo  have  seen, 
by  unaginary  frost  antl  fire,  shaken  from  fear  of  heaven  above  and  hell  be- 
neath, there  is  little  wonder  that  the  ancients  dared  not  venture  far  from 
home;  nor  that,  when  men  began  to  explore  parts  unknown,  there  Ehould 
appear  that  romance  of  geography  so  fascinating  to  tho  Greek  mmd,  that  halo 
thrown  by  the  dimness  of  time  and  distance  over  strange  seas  and  lands. 
From  this  time  to  tliat  of  the  adaptation  of  tho  magnet  to  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, about  a  score  of  centuries,  there  was  little  progress  in  discovery. 

Is  it  not  strange  how  the  secrets  of  nature,  one  after  another,  reveal  them- 
selves according  to  man's  necessities  ?  Who  would  have  looked  for  tho  deliv- 
erance of  pent-up  humanity  from  certain  mysterious  qualities  in  magnetic 
iron  ore,  which  floated  towanl  the  north  that  side  of  a  cork  on  whicli  it  was 
placed  ?  \Vhen  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Columbus  almost  simultaneously  opened 
to  Europe  oceanic  highways  through  which  were  destined  to  flow  tlic  treasures 
of  the  eastern  and  the  western  Indies,  then  it  was  that  a  new  quality  was 
discovered  in  the  loadstone;  for  in  addition  to  its  power  to  take  up  iron,  it 
was  found  to  possess  the  rare  virtue  of  drawing  gold  and  silver  from  distant 
parts  into  the  coflers  of  European  princes;  then  it  was  that  paths  were  marked 
out  across  the  Sea  of  Darkness,  and  ships  passed  to  and  fro  bearing  the 
destroyers  of  nations,  and  laden  with  their  spoils. 
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In  the  developments  of  progress  the  a^nt, 
however  subordinate  to  the  event,  cannot  fau  to 
command  our  intelligent  curiosity.  The  fact  is  less 
one  with  us  than  Sie  factor.  The  instrument  is 
nearer  us  in  pulsating  humanity  than  the  event, 
which  is  the  result  of  inexorable  causations  wholly 
beyond  our  knowledge.  That  America  could  not 
have  remained  much  longer  hidden  from  the  civilized 
world  does  not  lessen  vivid  interest  which  at- 
taches to  the  man  Columbus,  as  he  plods  along  the 
dustv  highway  toward  Huelva,  leading  by  the  hand 
his  boy,  and  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  more 
immediate  destinies  of  nations. 
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Nor  are  we  indifferent  to  the  agencies  that  evolved 
the  agent.  Every  signal  success  springs  from  a  for- 
tuitous conjunction  of  talent  and  opportunity;  from 
a  coalition  of  taste  or  training  with  the  approaching 
fancy  or  dominant  idea  of  the  times.  While  assist- 
ing his  father  wool-combing,  the  youlliiul  Genoese 
was  toughening  his  sinews  and  acquiring  habits  of 
industry;  while  studying  geometry  and  Latin  at 
Pavia,  while  serving  as  sailor  in  the  ^lediterrancan, 
or  cruising  the  high  seas  as  corsair,  he  was  knitting 
more  lirml}^  the  tissues  of  liis  mind,  and  strengthen- 
intr  his  couracre  for  the  lii'c-coniiict  which  was  to 
follow.  Without  such  discipline,  in  vain  from  the 
north  and  south  and  west  miglit  Progress  come 
whispering  him  secrets;  for  inspiration  without  action 
is  but  impalpable  bruatli,  leaving  no  imj)ression,  and 
genius  unseasoned  by  application  decomposes  to  cor- 
ruption all  the  more  ranlv  by  reason  of  its  richness. 

His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Bartolommeo 
Perestrello,  a  distinguished  navigator  under  Prince 
Henry;  his  map-making  as  means  of  support;  his 
residence  on  the  isle  of  i*orto  Santo,  and  his  interest 
while  there  in  maritime  discovery;  his  conversations 
and  correspondence  with  naviijators  and  cosmoijra- 
phers  in  various  quarters;  liis  z.ealous  study  of  the 
writings  of  Marco  Polo,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and 
Carpini,  and  his  eager  absorption  of  the  fantastic 
tale  of  Antonio  Leone,  of  Madeira;  his  ponderings 
on  ocean  mysteries,  and  his  struggles  with  poverty; 
his  audience  of  John  of  Portu<?al,  and  the  treachery 
of  that  monarch  in  attempting  to  anticipate  his  plans 
by  secretly  sending  out  a  vessel,  and  the  deserved 
defeat  which  followed;  his  sending  his  brother  JJar- 
tolomd  with  proposals  to  England ;  his  stealing  from 
Lisbon  with  his  son  Diego,  lest  he  should  be  arrested 
for  debt;  his  supposed  application  to  Genoa;  liis 
interviews  with  the  dukes  of  ^Medina  Sidonia  and 
^Medina  Celi,  and  the  letter  of  the  latter  to  Queen 
Isabella  of  Castile ;  his  visit  to  the  coui't  at  C<5rdova, 
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and  the  dark  days  attending  it;  the  conference  of 
learned  men  at  Salamanca,  and  their  unfavorable 
verdict;  the  weary  waitings  on  the  preoccupied  sov- 
erci^s  at  Mdlaga  and  Seville;  the  succor  ^iven  at 
La  Bdbida,  and  the  worthy  prior's  intercession  with 
the  queen;  the  humble  dignity  of  the  mariner  at 
Granada  amidst  scenes  of  oriental  splendor  and  gen- 
eral rejoicings,  which  only  intensified  his  discontent; 
the  lofty  constancy  in  liis  demands  wlien  once  a  royal 
hearing  was  obtained;  tlic  fresh  disappointment  after 
such  long  delay,  and  the  ])roud  bitterness  of  spirit 
with  which  he  turned  his  back  on  Spain  to  seek  in 
France  a  patron  for  his  schemes;  the  final  appeal  of 
Santdngel,  who  afterward  assisted  in  obtaining  the 
money,  and  the  conversion  of  Isabella,  who  now 
oflered,  if  necessary,  to  pledge  her  jewels  to  meet  the 
charges  of  the  voynge;  the  despatching  of  a  royal 
courier  after  the  determined  fugitive,  who  returned 
in  joy  to  receive  the  tardy  aid — these  incidents  in 
the  career  of  Columbus  are  a  household  story. 

And  therein,  thus  far,  we  see  displayed  great  per- 
sistency of  ]»ui  }iose  by  one  possessed  of  a  conception 
so  stupendous  as  to  overwhelm  well-nigh  the  strong- 
est; by  one  not  over-scrupulous  in  money-matters, 
or  morality;  proud  and  sensitive  whenever  the  pet 
project  is  touched,  but  affable  enough  otherwise, 
and  not  alx>ve  begging  upon  necessity.  It  was  a 
long  time  to  wait,  eighteen  years,  when  every  day 
was  one  of  alternate  hope  and  despair;  and  they  were 
not  altogether  worthless,  those  noiseless  voices  from 
another  world,  which  kept  alive  in  him  the  inspira- 
tion that  oft-times  now  appeared  as  the  broken 
tracery  of  a  half-remembered  dream. 

An  agreement  was  made  by  the  sovereigns  and 
the  ma^,  that  to  ColmnbtiBrhis  heirs  ancTsucce^ 
sors  forever,  should  be  secured  the  office  of  admiral, 
and  the  titles  of  viceroy  and  governor-general  of  all 
the  lands  and  seas  he  should  discover,  with  power 
to  nominate  candidates  from  whom  the  sovereigns 
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might  choose  rulers  for  the  realms  discovered;  that 
one  tenth  of  the  net  returns  of  gold,  pearls,  or  other 
commodities  brought  therefirom  should  be  his;  that 
in  disputes  arising  from  the  new  traffic  he,  or  his 
lieutenant,  should  be  sole  arbitrator  within  his 
domain,  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  bein^  judge 
within  his  district;  and  that  by  contributmg  one 
eighth  of  the  cost  of  any  enterprise  to  the  regions 
found  by  him  he  should  receive  one  eii^hth  the 
profits.  To  these  dignities  and  prerogatives  was 
added  ,the  right  of  the  discoverer,  and  of  his  heirs, 
to  prefix  to  their  names  the  title  'Don/  which  should 
elevate  them  into  respectability  beside  the  grandees 
of  Spain.  This  agreement  was  signed  by  Ferdinand 
as  weU  as  by  Isabella,  although  the  crown  of  Castile 
alone  assumed  the  risk,  and  alone  was  to  receive  the 
benefit. 

It  was  not  a  common  spectacle  in  those  days  along 
the  southern  seaboard  of  Spain,  that  of  science  whip- 
ping superstition  into  its  service.  Xevertlieless,  by 
royal  order,  reiterated  by  Penalosa  in  person  with 
pronounced  effect,  the  devil-fearers  of  Palos  were 
forced  to  provide  ships  and  seamen  for  what  they 
regarded  as  anything  but  an  orthodox  adventure. 
This  they  did  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Even 
under  pressure  of  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
which  bowed  mankinrl  to  the  dust,  even  tliougli  com- 
manded by  the  king,  and  with  all  things  sanctified  to 
their  service  by  the  priest,  these  mechanical  sea- 
farers, who  halted  not  before  tiinf^ible  dano^er  in  any 
form,  shrank  from  tiie  awful  uncertainty  of  a  plunge 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  dim,  lowering,  unintelli- 
gible west.  Then  came  bravely  forward  the  brothers 
Pinzon,  and  not  only  assisted  in  providing  two  ships, 
so  that  Queen  Isabella,  after  all,  might  wear  her 
jewels  while  her  deputy  was  scouring  the  high  seas 
for  new  dominions,  but  furnished  Columbus  with 
money  to  equip  another  vessel  and  to  pay  his  eighth 
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of  the  charge  which  should  secure  him  one  eighth  of 
the  profits  — a  service  never  sufficiently  remembered 
or  rewaided  by  either  Columbus,  his  masters,  or 
successors. 

The  expedition  comprised  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  in  three  small  vessels,  the  Santa  Marian 
decked,  and  carrying  the  flag  of  the  admiral,  and 
tho  Pinta  and  Nifia,  open  caraveb,  commanded  by 
Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  and  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinzon 
respectivelv.  Among  others  were  the  inspector- 
general  ot  the  armament,  Bodrigo  Sanchez;  the 
chief  alguacil,  Diego  de  Arana;  the  royal  notary, 
Rodrigo  de  Escobar;  and  four  pilots,  Francisco 
Martin  Pinzon,  Sancho  Kuiz,  Pedro  Alonso  Nino, 
and  Bartolomd  Boldan.  The  commander-in-chief 
with  his  taU,  enduring  form  bowed  by  an  idea;  his 
long,  thin  face,  with  its  large,  round  eyes,  high 
forehead,  straight,  pointed  nose;  features,  in  which 
tenacity  and  gloom  struggled  for  the  predominance, 
surrounded  by  thin  locks  and  gray  beard — was 
scarcely  a  personage  either  to  inspire  confidence  or 
win  afFcction.  The  squadron  sailed  from  the  port 
of  Palos  August  3,  1492. 

But  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first,  the  voyage 
was  quite  commonplace;  the  most  serious  occur- 
rences being  the  breaking  of  a  rudder,  which  obliged 
tho  expedition  to  put  in  at  the  Canaries  for  repairs, 
and  the  variation  of  the  needle,  which  caused  a  little 
fiight  anion the  pilots.  The  sea  was  tranquil, 
toward  the  last  extremely  so,  and  the  wind  generally 
fovorable;  yet  no  small  trepidation  attended  this 
gradual  loosening  of  hold  upon  the  substantial  world, 
and  the  drifting  daily  farther  and  fitrthcr  into  tlie 
fathomless  unknown.  Hence  it  was  with  the  wildest 
joy  that  early  in  the  morning  of  tho  12th  of  October 
the  cry  of  Land!  was  heard,  and  that  soon  afterward 
tlic  venturesome  navigators  iMt  beneath  their  feet 
the  indubital  lc  isle  to  wiiich  they  gave  the  name 
San  Salvador,  taking  possesion  for  Castile. 
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Xow  the  sovereigns  had  promised  that  he  who  first 
saw  land  should  be  recompensed  by  a  pension  of  ton 
thousand  maravedis,  equivalent  to  thirty-six  dollars. 
It  was  at  two  o'cloek  in  the  niorninii'  that  llodrii;o 
de  Triana,  a  mariner  on  board  the  Fuita,  gave  the 
signal,  the  first  that  proved  true  after  several  had 
been  mistakenly  made;  whereupon  he  elaimed  the 
reward.  But  previously,  during  the  night,  Columbus 
had  fancied  he  descried  a  iitful  light  that  should  be 
on  some  shore.  On  the  stren<Tfth  of  this  surmise  he 
secured  to  himself  the  insigniiicant  sum,  which,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  justness,  was  not  a  very  magnan- 
imous proceeding  in  so  great  a  discoverer.  We  are 
told  of  Triana,  that,  ljurning  under  a  sense  of  wrong, 
after  returning  to  S2:)ain,  he  passed  into  Africa  and 
turned  Mahometan.  However  this  may  have  been, 
dawn  had  shown  them  the  island,  wliicli  seemed 
itself  but  dawn,  to  be  dispelled  by  the  full  sun's  rays 
when  the  night's  dream  had  passed.  Over  the  track- 
less waste  of  sea,  suspended  between  earth  and  sky, 
the  good  ships  had  felt  their  way,  untd  now,  like 
goddesses,  they  sat  at  auchor  on  the  other  side  >  of 
Ocean. 

Though  this  land  was  unlike  the  Zipangu  of  his 
dreams,  Columbus  was  not  disposed  to  complain;  but 
rather,  midst  tears  and  praises,  to  kiss  the  earth,  be 
it  of  whatsoever  quality,  and  smile  l)enignantly  upon 
the  naked  natives  that  crept  timidly  forward,  won- 
dering whether  the  ships  were  monsters  of  the  deep, 
or  bright  beings  dr()|)ped  from  lieaven. 

Of  a  truth,  it  was  a  wonderful  })lace,  this  India  of 
Marco  Polo  that  tlie  Genoese  now  sought.  Inter- 
sected bv  rivers  and  canals,  si)anned  bv  brid'^es  lUKk  r 
which  the  largest  shij)s  miglit  sail,  were  fertile  prov- 
inces iVagraiit  wiih  li'iiit  and  spices.  ]Mangi  alone 
boasted  twcUt!  thousand  cities  witli  gorgeous  palaces, 
whose  jMlkirs  and  roofs  were  emblazoned  in  gold,  and 
so  situated  as  to  be  compassed  within  a  few  days' 
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travel.  The  cities  and  fortresses  of  Cathay  w^re 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  their  busy  popu- 
lation by  millions.  On  every  side  were  gardens 
and  luxurious  groves;  pleasure-boats  and  banqueting- 
borges  floated  on  the  lakes,  and  myriads  of  white 
sails  swept  over  the  bays.  The  mountains  were 
veined  with  silver,  the  river-beds  ]^aved  with  gold, 
and  pearls  were  as  common  as  pebbles.  Sheep  were 
as  large  as  oxen,  and  oxen  were  as  lari^o  as  elephants. 
Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  filled  tlio  enchanting  air, 
and  strange  beasts  of  beauty  and  utiUty  roamed  the 
forests.  The  inhabitants  were  arrayed  in  silks  and 
furs,  and  fed  on  luscious  viands;  there  were  living 
springs  that  cured  all  diseases.  The  army  of  the 
great  Khan,  the  happy  ruler  of  all  these  glories, 
was  in  number  as  the  grains  of  the  sand  which  the 
sea  surrounds ;  and  as  lor  vessels  of  war,  and  horses, 
and  elephants,  there  wore  a  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand. What  a  contrast  to  such  a  creation  was  this 
low-lying  strip  of  jungle-covered  sand,  peopled  by 
copper-liued  creatures  dwelling  in  huts,  and  sustain- 
ing life  hy  the  natural  products  of  the  unkempt 
earth !  Tliis,  however,  was  but  an  outlying  island 
of  Cathay;  the  main-land  of  Asia  could  not  be  far 
distant;  in  any  event,  here  was  India,  and  these 
people  were  Indians. 

TlitTc  was  little  onoiii^h,  now  appearing,  in  the 
India  thus  far  found  to  enrich  Sjiain.  In  their  noses 
the  natives  displayed  gold,  always  a  royal  nK)nopf)ly 
when  (Hscovered;  and  they  brought  cotton  for  bart^sr, 
on  wliich  the  admiral  immediately  laid  the  same 
restriction.  Being  informed,  by  si'^iis,  that  the  metal 
came  from  the  south,  after  examining  the  shore 
thereabout  in  boats,  the  Spaniards  set  sail  on  tlie 
1  4th,  took  possession  of  Santa  ^Tan'a  de  la  Cnncep- 
cion  on  the  15th,  of  Feriiaudiiia,  now  KKuma,  the 
day  following,  and  afterwjird  of  Isabela,  now  Tsla 
Larga,  or  Long  Island;  al^o  of  a  group  to  whicli 
they  gave  the  name;  I^das  du  Arena.    Soils  and 
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otlier  suhstaiiccs,  atinosphcrrs  and  sunshines,  were 
all  familiar;  |)laiits  and  aiiiinals,  tlioULcli  difiVrinii^  in 
doi(rce  and  kind,  wcrr  similar  to  tiiosc  tlu'V  had 
always  l)een  accustoniril  to  sec.  One  creation  wa.s 
evtrvwlu're  apparent;  one  nature;  one  rule.  Tt  wa-s 
wonderful,  stupendous!  And  if  these  human  kind 
have  souls,  wliat  a  jubilee  ia  here  iu  di'essiug  thorn 
for  eternity ! 

Crc)ssinti^  the  Bahama  Bank,  they  came  on  tlie 
28th  to  Cuba,  which  Columbus  called  .Juana,  and 
which,  with  its  dens*'  uprollinjr  j^rccn  spannlcvl  with 
j)arr(^ts,  ^ray  wood[)cck(  rs,  and  huunning-bir.ls,  scai'let 
ilamingoes  and  glittering  insects;  its  trees  of  royal 
palm,  cocoanut,  cedar,  maliogany,  and  shi"ubs  of 
spicy  fragrance;  its  unknown  fruits  and  foods;  its 
transparent  waters  whose  finny  denizens  ilashed  back 
the  sunlight  from  their  variegated  scales,  all  under 
the  briglitest  of  skies,  all  breathed  upon  by  softest 
airs,  and  la|)ped  in  serenest  seas,  was  more  like  his 
own  Zi[)angu,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  ^langi  itself. 

Coasting  eastward,  the  Pintn  sailed  away  and  left 
the  other  vessels,  and  it  was  with  deep  chagrin  that 
Columbus  saw  no  attention  paid  his  signals  to  return. 
Pinzon  had  heard  of  gold-lields  in  advance  of  him, 
and  he  was  going  to  rea|)  them.  The  wreck  of  the 
Santa  Maria  a  month  ai'terward,  leaving  the  admiral 
only  the  little  Xina,  made  his  situation  all  the  more 
critical,  and  set  his  anger  blazing  airesh  (.>\er  tlie 
desertion.  Nor  was  this  tlie  lirst  indication  of 
mutiny  and  disruption  among  his  people  dm-ing  the 
voyage.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  character  of 
tlie  man,  tKough  inured  to  the  cruel  hardihood  of  the 
age,  seems  here  to  be  undergoing  change;  else  it  was 
not  originallv  as  either  he  or  his  friends  have  csti- 
mated.  The  new  and  varied  experiences  amidst  the 
new  and  varied  phenomena  attending  the  idea  and 
its  consummation  make  it  a  matter  of  no  wonder 
thsit  his  head  began  to  be  a  Uttle  turned.  He  had 
pondered  painfully  on  what  Aristotle  taught  regard- 
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incT  the  sphericity  of  the  earthy  on  what  Seneca  said 
about  sailing  to  the  Indii^s  westwardly,  and  on  the 
terrestrial  paradise  placed  by  Dante  at  the  antipodes 
of  the  holy  city;  and  now  he  was  here  among  those 
happy  regions  of  which  so  long  ago  philosophers  had 
spoken  and  poets  sung.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
rare  iiitolligence,  and  by  wonderful  courage  and  force 
of  will,  tills  Genoese  sailor  had  lirought  to  liis  own 
terin>  the  world's  proudest  sovcrL'igiis.  Success,  in 
his  mind  the  most  perfect,  the  most  ('om}>lete,  was  by 
this  time  proved  beyoiul  pendveiiture.  At  the  out- 
set he  had  susjjccted  liimself  the  special  agent  ol'  the 
supernatural;  now  he  was  sure  of  it.  It  was  meet, 
therefore,  tliat  all  men  should  fear  and  obey  him. 
Impelled  tn  activity,  he  was  impelled,  if  necessary, 
to  severity.  iJuring  the  passage  he  had  deemed 
it  expedient  several  times  to  deceive  the  sailors, 
who  were  consequently  backward  about  reposing  in 
liiiii  the  respect  and  confidence  due  a  commander. 
Su-spicious  of  the  Spanisli  sovereigns  from  the  iirst, 
his  fears  constantly  increased  as  the  magnitude  of 
his  discovery  slowly  unfolded  before  him,  that  he 
should  eventually  1>e  robbed  of  it.  He  was  jealous 
lest  KDj  of  those  who  had  shared  with  him  the  perils 
of  the  adventure  should  secure  to  themselves  some 
part  of  the  honor  or  profit  attending  it.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Pinzons,  who,  having  staked 
their  money  and  lives  on  what  was  generally  regarded 
a  mad  risk,  thought  some  consic&ration  from  the 
commander  their  due.  The  admiral's  temper  was 
tamed  somewhat  by  the  very  boldness  of  Pinzon's 
act;  for  when  the  Pinta  returned  from  her  cruis- 
ings,  little  was  then  said  about  it;  but  if  ever  the 
opportunity  should  come,  her  commander  must  pay 
dearly  for  his  disobedience. 

Cuba  failed  to  display  any  opulent  oriental  city, 
but  furnished  tobacco  and  maize,  gifts  from  sav- 
agism  to  civilization  as  comforting,  perhaps,  as  any 
received  in  return.    The  mariners  next  discovered 
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and  coasted  Hayti,  or  Espaikola,  thus  cx^cupying  the 
greater  part  of  December.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  out  of  the  \\Tceke.'l  S<inta  Maria 
and  her  belongings,  Columbus  built  and  equipped  a 
fortress,  which  he  called  La  Navidad;  and  leaving 
there  thirty-nine  men  under  command  of  Die<xo  de 
Arana,  with  Pedro  Gutierrez  and  Rodrigo  dc  Esco- 
beilo,  lieutenants,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1493,  he 
embarked  for  Spain.  Those  left  behind  were  ex- 
pected by  the  ardent-minded  admiral,  durinf^  his 
absence,  to  obtain,  in  trade,  a  ton  of  gold,  beside 
discoverini]^  mines  and  spices. 

Violent  storms  attended  the  homeward  voyage; 
but  on  the  15th  of  March  the  expedition  reached 
Palos  in  safety,  after  touching  at  the  Azores  and 
the  coast  of  Portugal.  Then  followed  rejoicings. 
Over  Spain,  over  Europe,  the  tidings  flew:  A  New 
World  to  the  westward !  Bells  ranij  and  choirs 
|)ealed  hosannas.  A  Xew  Worl<l  for  Spain;  now 
were  tlioir  ratholic  Majesties  well  paid  bv  tlu?ir 
b«  avenly  master  for  brave  doings  on  Mahometans 
and  .1  ews ! 

With  six  natives,  and  divers  birds  and  plants  and 
otlii  r  specimens  from  the  Islands,  Columbus  set  out 
for  Barcelona,  then  tlic  residence  of  the  Spanish  sov- 
ereigns. Throuirhout  the  journey,  the  highway  and 
bouses  were  tlironi^njd  with  spectators  eager  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  .strange  spectacle.  Arrived  at  court, 
tb(^  great  mariner  was  most  i^Taciously  received, 
being  permitted  even  to  be  seated  in  the  jiresence  of 
loyalty.  He  told  his  tale.  It  is  said  that  all  present 
we])t.  Columbus  was  as  much  excited  as  any.  In 
a  dt^lirium  of  jov  he  vowed  within  seven  years  to 
appoint  an  army  of  four  thousand  horse  and  fifty 
thousand  foot  for  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  pay 
the  cost  out  of  bis  own  pocket;  l)ut,  unfortunately,  he 
never  found  himself  in  funds  sulHeient  to  fulfil  his 
pious  pronii.se.  The  original  compact  l)etween  the 
sovereigns  and  the  discoverer  was  couhrmed,  and  to 
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the  latter  was  fifranted  a  r;iiiiily  coat  of  arms.  While 
Columbus  was  loted  by  tlie  nobles,  and  all  the  world 
resounded  with  his  praises,  Martin  Alonso  Pinzon 
lay  a-dying;  the  reward  for  his  invaluable  sLTvices, 
exceeding  a  hundred-fold  all  that  Isabella  and  Ferdi- 
nand together  had  done,  being  loss  of  j)roperty,  loss 
of  health,  tlie  insults  of  the  admiral,  the  scorn  of  the 
queen,  all  now  happily  crowned  by  speedy  death. 

Never  had  nature  ma<le,  within  historic  times,  a 
paradise  more  perfect  than  this  (\iba  and  this  Ha}i:i 
that  the  Genoese  had  found.  Xevor  was  a  svlvan 
race  more  gentle,  more  liospitable  than  that  which 
peo|)led  this  j)rimeval  garden.  Xaked,  because  they 
needed  not  clothing:  dwelling  under  palm-leaves, 
such  being  suilicieut  protection;  their  su.stenance  the 
spontaneous  gifts  of  the  ever  gtMierous  land  and  sea; 
undisturbed  by  artihcial  curbings  and  corrections,  and 
tormented  by  no  ambitions,  their  life  was  a  summer 
day,  as  blissful  as  mortals  can  know.  Tt  was  as 
Eden;  without  work  tlu^y  might  enjoy  all  that  earth 
could  give.  Disease  and  pain  they  scarcely  knew; 
only  death  was  terrible.  In  their  social  intercourse 
they  were  sympathizing,  loving,  and  decorous,  prac- 
tising the  sublimest  religious  ])recepts  without  know- 
ing it,  and  serving  Clu-ist  I'ar  more  perfectly  than 
the  Christians  themselves.  With  strangers  the  men 
were  frank,  cordial,  honest;  the  women  artless  and 
compliant.  Knowing  no  guile,  they  suspect^ul  none. 
Possessing  all  things,  they  gave  freely  of  that  which 
cost  them  nothin«g.  Having  no  laws,  thev  broke 
none;  circumscribed  by  no  conventional  moralities, 
they  were  not  immoral.  If  charity  be  the  highest 
virtue,  and  purity  and  peace  the  greatest  good,  then 
were  these  savages  far  better  and  happier  beings 
than  any  civiUzation  could  boast.  That  they  pos- 
sessed any  rights,  any  "natural  or  inherent  privileges 
in  regard  to  their  lands  or  their  lives;  that  these 
innocent  and  inoftensive  people  were  not  fit  subjects 
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for  coercion,  com  i'lslon,  rol)l)erv,  enslavement,  and 
slauiihter,  was  a  n)atter  wliicli  seems  never  to  liave 
been  questioned  at  tliat  time  l)v  any  priest  or  poten- 
tate of  Christendom.  IFowever  invalid  in  any  of  tlie 
Spanish  courts  might  have  been  the  argument  of  a 
house-breaker,  that  in  the  room  lie  entered  he  dis- 
covered a  pui*se  of  gold,  and  took  it,  Spaniards  never 
tliouglit  of  ai)plying  sucli  logic  to  themselves  in 
regard  to  the  jiossi  ssinns  of  llie  uiibaptized  in  the 
new  lands  their  (Genoese  had  luimd. 

Wliat  Spain  re(piired  now  was  a  title  such  as  the 
neighboring  nations  of  Kuropo  should  recognize  as 
valid.  So  far  as  tiu'  doctrine  was  concerned,  of  ap- 
])ro])iMating  to  tliemselves  tlie  j)Osse.ssions  of  others, 
they  were  all  tH|ually  sound  in  it.  I'^urope  with  her 
steel  and  saUpetre  and  magntitie  needle  was  stronger 
than  naki'd  barbarians,  whose.'  pos.sessions  were  tliere- 
ujjon  seized  as  fast  as  found.  The  right  to  such 
robl)ery  has  been  held  sacred  since  the  earliest  records 
of  the  human  race;  and  it  was  by  this  time  legalized 
by  tlie  civilized  nations.  Savagism  had  no  rights; 
tlie  world  belonged  to  civilization,  to  Cliiistianity 
if  Christ  were  stronger  than  Mahomet,  to  whatever 
idea,  princijde,  or  power  that  could  take  it.  In  none 
of  their  pretended  j)rinei|)les,  in  none  of  their  codes 
of  honor  or  ethics,  was  there  anv  other  ultimate 
a[>peal  than  l)rute  force;  their  deity  they  made  to  lit 
th<*  oeeasion,  whatever  that  mi«dit  l)e.  'fliis  they 
did  not  know,  liowever.  They  thought  tliemsilves 
patterns  of  justice  and  fair  morality;  and  all  that 
troubled  them  was  in  what  attitude  th(\y  would  stand 
towai-d  each  other  witli  regard  to  their  several  dis- 
coveries and  coiKjuests.  The  recognized  theory  of 
Chri.stendom  was  that  the  earth  belonged  to  the  Lord 
who  made  it,  and  the  children  of  the  Lord  were  alone 
entitled  to  inherit  it.  The  unconverted  were  the  sons 
of  Belial,  the  enemies  of  God, 'and  as  such  should  be 
exterminated.  The  Ahnighty  ruled  not  this  world 
in  person,  but  through  the  pope  at  Rome,  whose 
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captain  and  vicoii^erent  lie  was,  and  whom  all  princes 
even  must  o])l'V.  The  first  rii^lit,  as  they  chose  to 
call  tlu  ir  claim,  was  tliat  of  discovery.  To  the  tinder 
lu  loiiLCed  tlie  spoils,  hut  always  in  the  name  of  (iod, 
the  creator,  the  owner.  God  and  Mahomet,  or  God 
and  Chri.st,  Mahomet  or  Christ,  whichsoever  wa.s  the 
stroii'j^er,  in  his  name  should  the  thievery  he  done. 

Thus  it  w^as  that  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  being 
Christian,  applied  for  a  c-ontirmation  of  title  to  Alex- 
ander then  soverci_:;ii  ])ontitl'  of  Christendom,  at 
the  same  time  insiiiuatiii!-',  in  a  somewhat  worldly 
fashion,  tliat  learned  nu  n  i-e^'arded  t  lie  riglits  of  their 
Catholic  Majesties  secure  enough  even  without  such 
eonlirmation.  No  valid  objections  before  the  holy 
tribunal  could  be  raised  against  Christian  princes 
powerful  cnougli  to  sustain  their  pretensioiis  to  own- 
ership while  propagating  the  true  faith  in  heathen 
lands;  but  Pope  Eugene  lY.  and  his  successors  had 
already  granted  Poitugal  ail  lands  discovered  by 
Portuguese  from  Cape  Bojador  to  the  Indies.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  avoid  conflict,  the  bull  issued  the 
2d  of  May,  1493,  ceding  Spain  the  same  rights 
respecting  discoveries  already  granted  Portugal,  was 
on  the  day  following  defined  to  this  effect: — ^An  im- 
aginary line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  from 
pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores 
and  Cape  Verde  Islands;  all  lands  discovered  east  of 
that  line  should  he  Portugal's,  while  west  of  that 
line  all  should  belong  to  Sj)ain,  Thus  by  a  very 
mortal  l»reath  and  the  flourish  of  a  pen,  the  unknown 
world,  with  all  its  multitudes  of  interests  and  inhab- 
itants, was  divided  between  these  two  sovereignties, 
occupying  the  peninsula  of  south- w^estern  Europe; 
thouirh  in  their  wisdom  they  forijot  that  if  the  world 
was  round,  l^ortugal  in  going  east  and  Spain  in  going 
west  nuist  somewheri'  meet,  and  might  yet  quarrel 
on  the  other  side.  Subse(|uently,  that  is  to  say  on 
the  7th  of  June,  !4{)4.  by  ti'eaty  l)etween  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  papal  lino  of  paitition  was  removed, 
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making  it  three  huiidivd  and  seveiity  leagues  west 
of  the  Capo  Verde  Islands,  Portugal  having  com- 
plained of  want  of  sea-room  for  8outhem  enterprise. 
This  removal  ultiuiately  gave  the  Portuguese  Brazil. 
And  ecclesiastics  claim  tliat  care  was  ever  exercised 
by  the  Spanish  (  town  to  comply  with  the  obligations 
thus  laid  upon  it  hy  this  holy  sanction. 

Appointed  to  take  charo;e  of  the  affairs  of  the 
New  World  was  Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  arch- 
deacon of  Seville,  and  afterward  patriarch  of  the 
Indies.  Althougli  high  in  ecclesiastical  prefernient, 
he  was  a  hustlinir  man  of  business,  and  ablv  filled  the 
office  during  a  period  of  some  thirty  years.  Of  un- 
flinching devotion  to  his  sovereign,  sedate,  stern  in 
the  aeeouiplishment  of  his  duty,  and  obliged  as  he 
was,  ill  the  interests  of  the  crown,  to  exercise  occa- 
sional restraint  <»n  the  rashness  »>r  ))resuniption  of  the 
conquerors,  he  inciirreil  their  enmity  and  was  reviled 
by  their  biograjjliers.  That  lie  was  retained  so  long 
in  ofhee  by  such  able  nioiuuclis  as  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  goes  far  to  ]>rove  invalid  the  charges  of 
misriilti  and  villainy  so  liberally  made  against  him. 
Assoc-iated  with  Fonseea  was  F rancisco  Pinelo,  as 
treasurer,  and  Juan  de  Soria  as  ro/^^/fA*/-,  or  auditor. 
Their  chief  ofKce  was  at  Se\  ille,  with  a  custom-house 
at  CVidiz  beloiii^ing  to  the  same  <le|)artment.  This 
was  tlu-  gi  rni  of  the  famous  (Jitsa  de  Cont ntt'iconi  dr 
las  Jiu/f'tfs,  or  India  House  of  Trade,  so  long  domi- 
nant in  the  government  of  tlu;  Xew  World. 

Thus  all  went  swinmiin«dv.  Columbus  found  no 
dilHeulty  in  fittiiiLT  out  a  fleet  foi'  a  second  venture,  a 
royal  order  being  issued  that  all  captains,  with  their 
shi))s  and  crews,  in  all  the  Andahisian  p«)rts,  should 
hold  themselves  in  readiiu-ss  lor  that  j)Ui-[)osr.  Sev- 
enteen Vessels  saiK'd  from  (Mdiz  tin*  ol'  Septem- 
ber, 141>."{,  liaviiiLT  on  l)oar(l  twelvi'  liundreil  persons,  - 
miners, nuM'liaiiies, agriculturists, and  gt'iitleinen,  with 
horsi's,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  fowls;  the  seeds 
of  vegetables,  of  orchard  fruits,  of  oranges,  lemons, 
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melons,  and  ^rain  for  planting;  together  with  pro- 
visions, medicines,  implements,  goods  f'oi-  trade,  amis, 
ammunition,  and  all  the  Fequircments  for  fouivling 
a  colony.  Among  the  passengers  wore  Diego  Colon, 
the  admiral's  brother,  Bernal  Diiiz  de  Pisa,  contador, 
Fermin  Cedo,  assajer,  and  Alonso  de  Ojeda  an<l 
Juan  de  la  Cosa,  subsequently  famnus  m  New  World 
discoveries;  also  twelve  priests,  chief  among  whom 
was  Bernardo  Bail,  a  Benedictine  monk,  sent  by  tho 
pope  as  his  apostolic  vicar,  with  all  the  ornaments 
and  vestments  for  full  service;  also  bloodhounds  to 
aid  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  natives.  The 
work  of  conversion  had  already  been  begun  by  bap- 
tizing; in  solemn  state  the  six  savaijes  brou^rlit  over 
by  Columbus,  Ferdinand  and  I.sabella  with  Prince 
.Tiian  standing  sponsors.  The  3d  of  November  iho 
expedition  reached  Dominica,  so  named  from  the  day 
of  arrival,  Sunday.  Next  was  di.scovered  an  island 
to  which  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  his  ship,  Mnrl- 
galante;  then  Guadalu[)o,  where  were  tamed  geese, 
and  pine-aj)ples,  also  human  bones,  significant  of  the 
pi-cs'  iice  of  the  horror-l)reeding  Caribs,  or  cannibals. 
Tims  cruising  among  these  (""arib1)ee  Islands,  and 
naminii"  them  one  after  another,  Columbus  contimied 
his  way  and  linally  came  to  Xavidad,  only  to  find  the 
fortress  in  ruins,  its  former  occupauts  having  fallen 
victims  to  their  <nvn  licentiousness. 

Choosiu'jf  a  site  a  little  to  the  east  of  Navidad,  still 
on  the'  north  side  of  Havti,  the  Spaniards  landed 
their  elfects,  and  laid  out  a  city,  which  tliey  called 
Jsabela.  surrounding-  it  with  ramparts.  As  soon  as 
the  \rssrls  could  lu'  lad'-n  with  i^old,  thev  were  to  be 
s<'nt  hack  to  Spain:  but  the  death  of  the  Spaniards 
left  at  Xavidad  had  soiui'what  marred  original  jilans. 

\\'hilt!  C'olund)Us  lay  ill,  directing  alfairs  as  hot  Ik^ 
might,  early  in  daimarv,  14V)4,  two  |)aities  under 
Ojeda  and  ( rorvalan  reconnoitivd  the  island,  each  in  a 
ditiei'ent  diiHM-tion,  and  returning,  leported  gold.  As 
it  wass  iucouvonieut  to  their  anchora^^e,  and  as  many 
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of  the  colonists  were  prostrate  with  disease,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  let  the  ships  go  back  empty  rather 
than  detain  them  longer;  hence,  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, twelve  of  the  Urgest  craft  put  to  sea  under 
command  of  Antonio  de  Torres,  having  on  board 
further  specimens  of  the  people  and  products  of  the 
country.  By  this  departure  was  sent  a  request  for 
immediate  supplies. 

Murmurs  now  arose  against  Columbus,  the  sick 
and  disappointed  claiiiiiiii;,  and  not  wholly  without 
cause,  that  lio  had  deceived  them,  had  lined  them 
thither  with  fal^r  hopes  to  die.  And  they  begged 
Diaz  dc  IMsa,  already  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  and 
Cedo,  who  said  there  was  not  gold  ia  those  isles  in 
pa3'inL^  qnaitlil ios,  to  seize  the  remaining  ships  and 
sail  with  thuni  for  Spain.  But  the  admiral,  hearing 
of  it,  arrested  Diaz,  and  held  liim  in  irons  on  boara 
one  of  the  vessels  to  await  trial  in  Spain. 

Recovered  from  illness,  Cnlinnbus  left  his  hrother 
Diecro  in  command  at  Isnlu  la,  and  set  out,  at  the 
head  of  four  liundicd  lUfn,  f<>r  the  <^olden  mountains 
of  Cibao,  in  tlif  interior  nj'  the  island,  intendinj^ 
there  to  huild  a  fortress,  and  to  work  tlic  mines  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Ari'ivcd  at  a  favoi-aMe  lor*ality, 
wliere  jj^old  .seemed  i)lL'ntiful  in  the  hiodks,  the  Span- 
iards thi-csw  up  a  strong  wooden  fort,  which  they 
called  Sant(t  Tonias,  a  piece  of  pleasantry  aimed 
at  the  doubting  ass.-iyi-i-,  Cedo.  Leaving  in  com- 
mand l^edro  Margarite,  ('olunilius  returned  to  isa- 
bela.  ^Vfterward  a  smaller  po.st  was  l^uilt,  called 
Magdalena,  and  the  command  was  given  to  Luis  de 
Arriaga. 

The  natives  could  not  welconit^  so  large  an  invasion, 
whieh  they  now  clearly  saw  would  bi  ing  upon  them 
serious  results.  Theivupon  thev  withdrew  ironi  the 
vicinity  of  Santo  Tomds,  refusing  all  intercourse  with 
its  inmates;  and  a.s  a  Spanish  hidalgo  could  by  no 
means  work,  even  at  gold-gathering,  success  in  that 
direction  was  not  marked.    Provisions  and  medicine 
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then  bej^an  to  fail,  and  fresh  fhscontent  arose,  even 
Father  Buil  arraying  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
admiral. 

As  much  to  keep  his  people  rx  v  upied  as  through 

any  expectation  of  profit,  Cohmibus  sent  another 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Hayti,  and  himself 
crossed  to  the  south  side  of  Cuba  in  three  caravels, 

intendini^  thenee  to  reaeli  Cathay.  Soon  he  fliseov- 
ered  to  the  southward  a  loi'ty  isle,  which  lie  called  at 
first  Santa  Gloria,  then  Santia^^o,  but  which  linally 
retained  its  native  name,  Jamaica,  that  is  to  say. 
Island  of  8prin<^s.  Alter  reachinu^  nearly  the  west- 
ern t  iid  of  Cuba,  thinkinL(  it  still  the  contini-nt  of 
Asia,  and  that  i)ossiblv  ]w  nii'dit  by  that  wav  reach 
Spain,  in  which  event  he  coukl  then  see  what  was 
beyond,  he  coasted  the  south  sides  of  Jamaica  and 
Hayti,  and  returned  to  Isabda.  where  he  arrived 
ins(*nsibh'  from  excitement  and  fatigue.  Wlien  he 
awoke  to  Ixnlilv  sulhiintr,  which  for  a  time  had  l)een 
drowned  in  delirious  ener<jfy,  there,  to  his  i^reat  joy, 
he  I'ound  his  brother  Jiartolome,  who  had  conu^  from 
Spain  with  thi'cc  wcll-ludeii  ships  to  his  assistance. 

Great  events  m-nerallv  choost;  oreat  men  foi-  their 
accomplishment,  though  not  unire(|uently  we  see  no 
small  dust  raised  by  an  insignificant  agent.  As  a 
mariner  and  discoverer,  Columbus  had  no  superior; 
as  colonist  and  governor,  he  had  by  this  time  proved 
himself  a  failure.  There  are  some  things  groat  men 
cannot  do  as  well  as  their  inferiors.  It  was  one 
thing  to  rule  at  sea,  and  quite  another  to  rule  on 
shore.  In  brin^rinj^  to  his  India  these  unruly  Span- 
iards.  he  had  sowiTfor  himself  the  whirlwind,  kad 
he  been  less  pretentious,  less  ambitious,  less  grasp in<^, 
his  later  days  would  have  been  more  successful  as  well 
as  more  peaceful.  Discovery  was  his  infatuation;  he 
was  never  for  a  moment  unattended  by  a  consuming 
curiosity  to  find  a  westeni  way  to  ( i  \  ilized  India. 
Had  he  been  possessed  of  sound  practical  judgment 
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in  tlie  matter,  (^f  tlu;  same  knowlednfe  of  himself  and 
of  political  ati'aiis  that  he  had  of  navi<^ation,  he  would 
have  seen  that  he  eoiild  not,  at  tlie  same  time,  i^ratify 
his  passion  lor  discovciy  and  successfully  govern  col- 
onies. In  'his  fatal  desire  to  assume  rukrsliip,  and 
upon  the  ill-understood  rej)orts  of  simjjle  savaijfes, 
witli  no  knowlcdnc  of  the  resources  or  capabilities 
ol'  the  country,  without  deiinite  purpose  or  mature 
plans,  he  had  brought  upon  himself  an  avalanche 
of  woes.  Beside  his  incapacity  lor  such  a  task,  his 
position  was  rendered  all  the  more  trying  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  foieigner,  whose  arbitrary  acts 
galled  his  impatient  subordinates,  and  finally  wrought 
them  to  the  pitch  of  oj)en  rebellion.  The  Spaniards 
Were  (juick  enough  to  ])eiceive  that  this  Genoese 
sailor  was  in  no  wise  fitted  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  prosperous  Spanish  colony;  and  when  during  his 
absence  he  left  in  connnand  his  brother,  to  whom 
attached  no  prestige  of  high  achievement  to  make 
up  for  his  misfortune  in  not  being  born  in  Spain, 
complications  grew  daily  worse.  Even  the  ecclesi- 
astics were  against  the  admiral;  for  although  them- 
selves the  high-priests  of  a  Idoody  fanaticism,  they 
saw  that,  l)etween  the  hrcs  of  nature  and  the  super- 
natural, this  man  was  becoming  mad.  Tliey  saw  the 
religious  hypochondria,  wliich  had  already  inllamed 
his  intellect,  now  aggravated  by  the  anxieties  incident 
to  the  government  of  a  turbulent  element  under  cir- 
cumstan<  (  s  un])rec(»dented,  un<lermining  his  liealth, 
and  bringiiii;-  i-ajiidly  uj»on  him  those  mental  and 
physical  disteiii[Krs  which  rendered  the  remainder 
of  his  life  j>rolongetl  misery.  Thus  we  may  plainly 
see  how  Colundjus  brought  u])on  himself  the  series 
of  calamities  which  are  connnonly  found  charged  to 
unsei  u[)ulous  sovereigns  and  villainous  rivals. 

And  thickly  enough  misfortunes  were  laid  upon 
him  on  his  return  to  Isabela.  Margarite,  who  had 
been  ordered  to  explore  the  island,  leaving  Ojoda  in 
command  at  Santo  Tomas,  had  abandoned  himself  to 
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licentious  idleness,  followed  by  outrages  upon  the  na- 
tives, which  notwithstanding  their  pacific  dispositioii 
had  driven  them  to  retaliation. 

And  here  was  the  beginning  of  these  four  centu- 
ries of  such  rank  injustice,  such  horrible  atrocities 
inflicted  by  the  hand  of  our  much-boasted  Christian 
civilization  upon  the  natives  of  the  New  World,  as 
well  might  make  the  Almighty  blush  for  ever  having 
created  in  his  own  image  such  monsters  as  their 
betrayers  and  butclicrs.  It  is  the  self- same  story, 
old  and  new,  from  Espanola  to  Darien  and  Mexico, 
from  Brazil  to  Labrador,  and  from  Patagonia  to 
Alaska,  by  sailor  and  cavalier,  by  priest  and  puritan, 
by  gold-hunter  and  fur-hunter — ^the  unenlightened 
red  man  welcoming  with  wonder  his  destroyer,  upon 
whom  he  is  soon  forced  to  turn  to  save  himself,  his 
wife,  his  children,  but  only  at  last  to  fall  by  the 
merciless  arm  of  development  beneath  the  pitiable 
destiny  of  man  primeval. 

Throwing  off  all  pretence  of  allegiance  to  Columbus, 
when  satiated  with  his  excesses,  Margarite,  with  a 
mutinous  crew  at  his  heels  and  accompanied  by 
Father  Buil,  had  taken  such  ships  as  best  suited 
them  and  had  departed  for  Spain.  Two  caciques,  or 
native  chieftains,  Guatiguana,  and  Caonabo  the  Carib, 
with  their  followers  had  arisen  in  arms,  had  killed 
some  of  the  Spaniards,  had  besieged  Magdalena  and 
Santo  Tonuis,  and  hafl  even  cast  an  ominous  eye  on 
Isabela.  Such  were  the  chief  occurronccs  at  the  set- 
tlement diu'ing  the  absence  of  the  admiral. 

First  of  all,  Columbus  made  his  brother  iiartolomd 
cih'lantado,  that  is  to  say,  leader  of  an  enterprise, 
or  governor  of  a  frontier  province.  Then  he  sent 
relief  to  the  fortress  of  MaL^dalciia,  and  established 
another  military  post  near  wlierc  was  sul^se<|uently 
Santiago,  which  lie  called  Concepcion.  Later  the 
chain  was  continued  by  buikling  other  })osts;  one  near 
tlic  Rio  Yacjuf,  called  Santa  Catalina,  and  one  on 
the  river  Yaqui,  called  Esperanza.   Meanwhile  Ojeda 
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oflljre  l  t )  take  the  rod()iil)tal)Iu  Carib,  Caoiuibo,  by 
strata;4'oi]i ;  wliich  was  accoinplisliccl,  while  lu'  was 
surruuiKled  by  a  inultitu<lo  of  warriors,  by  first  win- 
ning the  admiration  and  confidence  of  the  caci(jno, 
and  then  on  tlie  plea  of  pci-sonal  ornamentation  and 
display  obtaining  his  consent  io  wear  some  l)eau!iful 
briglit  manacles,  and  sit  bountl  liehind  Ojeda  on  his 
steed:  in  wliich  pli«dit  he  was  safely  brouMit  bv  the 
dashiiiLc  cavalier  at  the  head  of  his  horsenicu  into 
Isabela. 

Al)out  this  time  Antonio  (U;  Torres  arrived  with 
four  slii[)s  from  Spain,  and  wa.s  sent  l)ack  with  the 
gold  which  had  l)een  collected,  and  live  hundred 
Indians  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  By  this  dej)arture 
went  Diego  Colon  to  n^fute  the  charges  of  ineom- 
petency  and  maladministration  now  being  preferred 
against  his  brother  at  court. 

Thou'jfh  sufferinii:  from  a  I'resh  attack  of  fever,  on 
the  ^Ttli  of  March,  1495,  accompanied  by  the  ade- 
lantado  and  all  his  available  forces,  Columbus  set 
out  from  Isal)ela  to  subjugate  the  cacirpies  of  the 
island,  who  had  combined  to  extirpate  the  Spaniards. 
(  haririnf;  the  naked  red  men  amidst  the  noise  of  drum, 
trumpet,  and  halloo,  with  horse  and  bloodhound, 
lance,  sabre,  and  lirelock,  a  peace  was  soon  con- 
<[uered.  IMultitudes  of  the  inhal)itants  were  butch- 
ered, and  upon  the  rest  was  impose*!  such  cruel  tril)ute 
tiiat  they  gradually  sank  beneath  the  servitude,  l^ut 
when  the  white  men  thus  had  the  domain  to  them- 
selves, they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
not  for  them  to  till  the  soil,  or  labor  in  the  mines; 
hence  famine  threatened,  and  they  were  iinally  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity. 

There  is  little  wonder,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  orders  were  issued  in  Spain  to  depose  Columbus, 
first  l)v  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
and  liii  illy  by  removal. 

Thus  I'ar  the  government  of  the  Indies,  as  the 
New  World  began  to  be  called,  had  been  administered 
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BoLly  by  the  admiral,  according  to  agreement,  with, 
FoMseca  as  superintendent  in  Spain.  None  but  them 
Were  permitted  to  freight  or  despatch  any  vessel  to  the 
Xcw  World.  Coluinbus  was  autliorized  to  appoint 
twu  sul>ordiiiate  othcers  subject  to  royal  sanction ; 
and  yet  tlie  soverei<^ns  took  ollense  when  ]w  named 
Bartolome  adelantauo,  which  otfice  was  not  tliat  of 
lieutenant-governor,  as  many  writers  aver,  but  nearer 
that  of  territorial  governor,  with  politic  al  as  well  as 
military  j)uwers,  usually  appointed  by  and  subject 
only  to  the  king.  xVssumiug  a  certain  degree  of  state, 
the  admiral  appeared  at  Isabela  riclily  dressed,  with 
ten  cscaderos  dc  d  j)ie,  or  s([uires  of  loot,  and  twenty 
/((mil  id  res,  composing  his  civil  and  military  family. 
He  liad  been  directed  belore  leaving  Spain  to  appoint 
in  each  of  the  several  settlements  or  colonies  which 
should  be  planted  an  alcalde,  or  justice,  exercising 
the  combined  duties  of  mayor  and  judge,  with  juris- 
diction in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  appeal  being  to  the 
admiral;  also  an  alguacil  mayors  or  high  sherill';  and, 
if  necessaiy,  an  ayunUtf/denlto,  or  town  council  All 
edicts,  orders,  and  commissions  must  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereit^ns,  countersigned  by  the 
notary,  with  the  royal  seal  affixed.  The  admiral  had 
been  further  dire<jbed  to  build  a  warehouse  where 
the  ro^al  stores  should  be  kept,  and  all  traffic  should 
be  subject  to  his  direction.  When  he  sailed  upon 
his  Cuban  expedition  he  left  for  the  direction  of 
the  colony  a  lunta,  of  which  his  brother  Diego  was 
president,  and  Alonso  Sanchez  Carvajal,  Juan  de 
Luxan,  Pedro  Fernandez  Coronel,  and  Father  Buil, 
councillors. 

Diego  Colon  was  a  well-meaning  man,  gentle  and 
discreet,  approaching  in  visage  and  dress  nearer  the 
priest  than  the  cavalier;  he  was  neither  shrewd  nor 
energetic.  BartolomcS  was  quite  the  opposite,  and  in 
many  respects  was  the  ablest  of  the  brothers.  Pow- 
erful in  mind  and  body,  authoritative  and  determinate 
in  demeanor,  generous  in  disposition,  fearless  in  spirit. 
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a  thorough  seaman,  a  luaii  of  no  narrow  worldly 
experience,  fairly  educaterl,  and  talented  with  the 
j)en,  he  was  neither  the  ainiahle,  iueiiicicut  Diego, 
nor  the  dreamy,  enthusia.stie  admiral. 

Quick  to  notice  in  their  dej)Uty  any  indication  of 
misrule,  or  undue  assumption  of  authority,  their 
^Majesties  did  not  fail  to  lend  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  Yet  the  record  does 
not  show^  from  first  to  last  that  eitlier  Isabella  or 
I'erdinand  e\Lr  really  desired  or  intended  to  do 
Columbus  injustice  or  injury.  When  Torres  returned 
from  Spain,  after  tlie  first  accusation  had  been  made, 
the  sovereigns,  besides  a  letter  expressing  the  warmest 
conlidence  in  the  discoverer,  and  liigJi  consideration 
for  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  sent  a  special  real 
j^rovUion  ordering  all  to  obey  the  admiral  as 
themselves,  under  penalty  of  ten  thousand  mara- 
vedls  for  every  offence.  When  further  accusations 
came,  instead  of  divesting  him  of  his  authority, 
they  sent  as  commissioner  of  inquiry  Juan  Aguado, 
a  warm  Mend  of  the  admiral.  Often  they  checked 
Fonseca's  too  harsh  measures  with  regard  to  Colum- 
bus and  his  brothers,  and  interposed  their  royal 
protection  from  such  officers  as  acted  too  severely 
under  the  exasperating  folly  of  the  admiral  To 
satisfy  the  discoverer  would  have  been  impossible  for 
any  patron,  so  wild  were  his  desires,  so  chimerical 
his  plans,  so  injudicious  his  acts. 

Aguado  arrived  at  Isabela  in  October.  He 
brought  four  caravels  laden  with  supplies,  and  Diego 
(volon,  passenger.  Soon  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
the  conduct  of  the  admiral  was  to  be  questioned, 
whereat  both  white  men  and  red  rejoiced.  Aguado 
could  but  see  the  pitiable  state  of  things  upon  the 
island,  idleness,  poverty,  excesses,  and  disobedience 
among  the  colonists,  folly  and  mismanagement  among 
the  rulers,  and  seeing,  could  but  report  accordingly; 
fur  which,  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I  am  able  to 
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discover,  the  biographers  of  Columbus  heap  upon  the 

commissioner  n|)probrious  epithets. 

When  Aguado  returned  to  Spain,  C'olumVms  ac- 
companied him  to  make  such  excuses  before  tlie 
sovereicrns  as  best  he  miirlit.  They  embnrked  from 
Isabela  ^lareli  10,  1  i'JG,  leaving  the  acU'lantado  in 
command,  and  carryin<r  with  them  two  hundred  and 
twentv-tive  disaffected  coh)nists,  and  a  number  of 
Indian  captives,  among  whom  was  the  proud  and 
once  powerful  chieftain,  Caonabo,  so  treaclierously 
taken  by  Ojeda.  Contrary  winds  and  starvation 
attended  them,  Caonabo  dying  during  the  voyage. 
Arrived  at  Cadiz  in  June,  the  admiral  found  Pe(h'o 
Alonso  Nino  about  to  sail  with  three  caravels  for 
Hayti.  Niiio  carried  out  more  priests,  and  brought 
back  more  slaves. 

Columbus  appeared  in  Spain  in  a  Franciscan  garl> 
and  with  dejected  demeanor.  To  all  the  world, 
except  to  himself,  it  w'as  by  this  time  evident  that 
his  gorgeous  India  was  a  myth,  and  settlement  on 
the  supjiosition  of  its  existence  a  mistake.  He 
seemed  now  dazed  by  re^  er-ses,  as  formerly  he  had 
been  dazed  l)y  succes.ses.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  his  discov- 
eries, parading  a  brother  of  Caonabo  in  a  broad  gold 
collar  with  a  massi\'e  gold  chain  attached. 

Still  the  sovereii^ns  were  cfracious.  Thev  scarcely 
alluded  to  the  com|)hiints  and  ever-increasing  charges 
again.st  the  admiral,  but  contirmed  anew  his  dignities, 
enlarged  his  perquisites,  and  sliowed  liim  every  kind- 
ness. The  title  of  adelantado  was  formally  vested 
l>v  them  in  Bartolome.  When  asked  for  more  shi[)s 
and  money,  they  readily  granted  l)oth;  moreover, 
they  offered  the  admiial  a  tract  of  land  in  Ifavti, 
twenty-five  by  fifty  leai^ues,  which,  howevei-,  he 
declined;  they  ofTered  him  sixty  sailors,  a  hundred 
and  forty  soldiers,  one  hundred  miners,  mechanics, 
and    farmers,  anfl    thirty   women,  the  services  of 

all  to  be  paid  by  the  crown.    But  because  there 
Bbi.  On.  Am.,  Tol.  L  M 
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was  Home  delay,  oceasioued  l)y  the  operations  in 
Italy  and  the  armada  Wn-  Flandei^s,  the  hioi^rapher.s 
of  the  admiral  aLjain  liruak  out  in  almse  oi*  the 
sovt  ic'i^nis  and  their  servants.  Tlie  truth  is,  Ferdi- 
nand a!id  Isahella  stnoil  liy  tlie  (ienoese  much 
l<>n}.^i;r  than  (hd  tlieir  suhjects.  l-'or  exam|)li',  when 
<<'rtain  milhons  of  maraveih's,  o(jui\ah'nt  t(>  over  a 
liun<h'ed  tliousand  dollars  to-day,  liad  been  a|»pr<)j)ri- 
ated,  and  eiifht  vessels  ecjuipped,  so  unpopular  liad  the 
admiral  and  his  enterprises  l)eeome,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  press  sailoi-s  into  the  service,  and  empty 
the  prisons  for  colonists.  And  it  was  only  when 
their  tulmiral,  viceroy,  and  governor  of  the  Indies  so 
far  forgot  himself,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing,  as 
publicly,  and  with  his  own  hand  and  foot,  to  strike 
down  and  kick  Jimeno  de  Berviesca,  an  official  under 
Fonseca,  that  the  sovereigns  began  to  realize  the 
unfitness  of  Columbus  for  the  management  of  colo- 
nies. It  was  a  serious  offense  to  attack  a  public 
servant;  and  when  this  was  done  under  the  very 
e^es  of  royalty,  and  by  the  man  they  had  so  de- 
lighted to  honor,  the  truth  came  home  to  them, 
and  they  never  afterward  r^arded  the  Genoese  with 
the  same  degree  of  favor.  Yet  for  his  great  merits, 
his  genius,  enthusiasm,  and  perseverance,  and  for  the 
glory  unparalleled  conferrod  by  him  on  Spain,  they 
would  ever  be  to  him  just  and  generous.  He  could 
never  become  again  the  pauper  pilot,  as  lie  had  been 
called  at  Granada  while  b^ging  help  for  his  first 
voyage. 

Tw  o  vessels  were  despatched  to  the  colony  under 
Pedr(»  Fmiandez  (^oroncl  early  in  1408.  On  the 
30th  of  May  Columbus  embarked  from  San  Liicar 
with  six  vessels,  arrived  at  the  northern  seaboard 
of  South  Amerien,  and  discovered  there  the  isle  of 
Trinidad  the  ;31st  of  July,  sailed  throUL^h  the  gulf 
of  Paria,  where  g<jld  and  ))earls  were  seen  in  ])rofu- 
sion,  discovered  the  Margarita  Islands,  and  came  to 
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Hayti,  arriving  off  the  river  Ozema,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  island,  the  :50th  of  August. 

Prior  to  the  last  departure  of  the  aduural  for 
Spain,  ^old  liad  been  discovered  in  this  vicinity, 
and  during  his  absence  a  military  post,  called  San 
Cristiibal,  hnd  been  plante'd  there,  and  at  the 
adjacent  harbor  a  fort  built,  which  was  named 
Santo  Domingo,  and  which  was  from  this  time 
the  capital  of  tlie  Indies.  At  intervals  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  adelantado  at  the  head  of  his 
marauders  had  scoured  the  island,  collecting  the 
quarterly  tribute,  the  priests  preaching  creeds  to  the 
men,  wliile  the  cavaliers  outraged  the  women.  In- 
HUiTcctions  had  been  occasionallv  orufanized  by  the 
caciques,  but  were  usually  stifled  by  tlie  prompt  and 
politic  action  ^)f  the  adelantado.  ^fanv  of  the  col- 
onists had  gradually  relaxed  in  their  loyalty  to 
Coluiiil)us,  until  finally,  at  the  instigation  of  Fran- 
cisco Koldaii,  they  dcflaro]  tlicir  indc|)cndcnce  of 
the  adelantado,  thougli  still  acknowledging  lealty  to 
Spain.  After  creating  no  small  disturbance  about 
r\)n<^<'pcion  and  Isabela,  Koldan  had  retired  with  his 
band  to  tlie  ])rovincc  of  Jaragua. 

On  landing  at  Santo  Domingo,  tlie  admiral  Hr.st 
proclaimed  liis  approval  of  tli<' adclantado's  measures, 
and  then  sut  about  to  pacily  the  colonists.  With  the 
common  pcojdc,  many  othccrs  of  trust  bad  joinetl  the 
rt'volt  of  Roldan.  Columbns  oll'cred  amncstv  to  all, 
which  was  at  first  refused,  and  Ictti'i-s  from  both 
sides  were  sent  to  Spain.  Uut  at  length  tliere  was 
reconciliation;  lioldan  became  a  partisan  of  (■olum- 
bus,  and  assisted  in  subduing  other  hostile  factions, 
which  resulted  in  flinging  Adrian  dc  Moxica  off  the 
battlements  of  l^'ort  C'oncepcion. 

The  distracted  state  of  the  colony,  the  continued 
charges  against  (^>lumbus,  and  the  inadequate 
returns  from  larg*^  outlays,  impelled  Wiv  sovereigns 
to  si-nd  out  another  commission  with  power  to  ])uni>h 
otienders,  civil  and  criuiiual,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
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.supersede  the  iidniiral  in  the  iroveniiiK  iit.    Th(^  coin- 
missioner  cliosen  lor  tliis  purpose  was  Fraiieisco  tie 
Bobadilla,  an  arrogant,  shallow-iiiinded  man,  wlio 
delighted  rather  in  degrading  merit  than  in  exercising 
justice.    He  was  authorize  by  letters  patent  to 
acquaint  himself  concerning  the  ^th  of  the  rebellion 
against  the  admiral;  what  robberies,  cruelties,  or 
other  overt  acts  had  been  committed;  he  was  di- 
rected to  seize  the  person  and  sequestrate  the  prop- 
erty of  any  offender,  or  punish  in  any  way  he  might 
deem  best   A  provisional  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  sovereigns  to  the  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea, 
ordering  him  to  surrender  to  the  commissioner  all  forts, 
arms,  ships,  houses,  cattle,  or  otliei-  public  property, 
whieh  letter  was  to  be  used  only  if  necessary. 
Bobadilla,  aeeomjianied  by  a  body-guard  of  twenty- 
five  men,  sailed  with  two  caravels  in  Jul>',  1500,  and 
arri\  ed  at  Santo  Domingo  on  the  23d  of  August 
By  this  opportunity  some  of  the  Indians  sent  over 
by  Columbus  were  returned  in  charge  of  six  friars. 
This  was  done  partly  through  motives  of  hunianitv, 
and  partly  he(^ause  the  enslavement  of  the  lords 
ahori!]^inal  of  the  New  World  proved  no  more  profita- 
ble than  pious.    T^naocustonied  to  labor,  and  to  the 
atmosphere  of  civilization,  tliev  died  under  the  inflic- 
tion.    Yi'i  the  dial»olical  ti'allic  had  been  j^assed  upon 
and  ])erniitied  ]»y  tlu;  jurists  and  divines  of  the  day  ; 
notwitlistandinL^  his   IToliness  liad,  alter  prolbund 
♦•oiisidcration  of  the  subject,  declared  the  sa valines 
<•!]< lowed   witli  souls.      In    fact,   a   decision  to  th(^ 
•  •ontrary  would  have  deprived  the  Church  of  muck 
business  and  influence  in  America. 

Aninii<r  the  fli'st  ol»jerts  to  meet  the  eye  of 
Hobaililla,  on  landinuf.  were  the  bodii's  of  two 
Spaniainls  swiu^jflni,^  from  i^ibbets,  which  argued  not 
very  favorably  Ibr  the  fjuietude  of  the  island. 
Cohnnbus  was  absent  at  Fort  ( 'oneepcion ;  the 
adelantaflo  and  Koldan  were  pursuini;-  icbels  in 
Jara^ru;!  :  Die^jo  Colon,  who  was  in  charire  at  JSauto 
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Domingo,  was  peremptorily  commanded  to  surrender 
certain  prisoners,  which  he  refused  to  do  until  the 
admiral,  whose  commission  was  higher  than  that  of 
Bobadilla,  and  under  whom  he  served,  should  order 
it.    Thereupon  Bohadilla  broke  open  the  jail,  and 
the  prisoners  were  finally  set  at  liberty.    He  not 
only  assumed  the  custody  of  the  crown  property,  but 
he  entered  the  house  o?  Columbus,  took  possession 
of  his  effects,  and  made  his  residence  there.  Ho 
sided  with  the  late  insurgents,  giving  vnr  only  to 
them.    Next  he  ordered  to  appear  before  him  the 
admiral,  wlio  came  with  all   (piietness,  and  was 
immedial<  ly  ironed  and  cast  into  prison.    The  broth- 
ers of  Columbus  met  the  same  fate.    Tt  was  a 
most  villainous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Bobadilla, 
wholly  unautlK  »rized,  wholly  unnecessary.  Columl)US 
was  condemned  before  ho  was  tried.    While  in  the 
act  of  coming  forward  of  his  own  accord,  not  with 
h n-,t  ill •  front,  but  unattended,  he  was  seized,  man- 
acled, and  incarcerated.    It  was  not  until  afterward 
that  he  was  charged  with  inilicting  on  the  colonists, 
even  on  hidalgos,  oppressive  laboi-.  alnise,  and  cruel 
punishments;  with  fiaihng  to  provide  them  sufficient 
food;  with  opposing  royal  authority;  with  secreting 
gold  and  pearls;  and  with  imjust  treatment  of  the 
natives,  making  unnecessary  war  upon  them,  levying 
iniquitous  tribute,  preventmg  their  conversion,  and 
sending  them  as  slaves  to  Spain.    Some  went  so  far 
as  to  hint  at  an  intended  transfer  of  alletnance  to 
some  other  power.    But  were  all  tlie  calunmies  true, 
twice  told,  which  vile,  revengeful  men  liad  he;iped 
\\])<m  him,  he  would  not  have  merited  the  ti'ealment 
that  he  now  leceived  at  the  hand  of  their  Majesties' 
agent.     Ever  loyal,  liigli-minded,  and  sincere,  ever 
})erfonning  his  duties  to  the  hest  of  his  al)ilitv,  the 
w<jrst  that  can  be  trutlifully  said  of  him  is  that  he 
was  unlitted  hy  temperament  and  training,  unfittcid 
hy  his  genius,  l)y  those  very  (|Ualities  which  made 
him  so  superior  to  other  men  iu  other  directions,  for 
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organizing  in  a  tropical  wilclerncss  tluit  social  thrift 
upon  Avhicli  might  bo  built  a  staid  comniunitj'  out 
of  the  ignorant,  presumptuous,  and  desperate  element 
fresh  from  preying  on  Jews  and  floors. 

After  having  l>een  subjoeted  to  mueh  insult  and 
indignity,  the  three  lirotliers  were  ]»laecd  on  sliip- 
board  and  sent  to  Spain.  Andres  Martin,  master  of 
the  caravel,  ottered  to  remove  the  manacles,  but  the 
admiral  said  no.  It  was  by  the  kinL'"'s  agent  tlie 
irons  were  put  on;  it  must  be  Ijy  the  king's  order  if 
ever  tliey  are  taken  off.  "And  I  will  always  kt'ep 
these  chains,"  lie  ad(le<l  witli  ]»roud  Ijittorncss,  "as 
memorials  <»f  reward  for  fiitliful  services." 

Both  Ferdinand  j\nd  Isabella  an«l  all  the  people 
were  shocked  to  see  the  illustrious  dis(.'overer  in  such 
a  j)light.  Inunediately  the  sovereigns  heard  of  it  the 
chains  w^ere  stricken  oil",  and  the  prisoners  released. 
From  the  odious  abasement  into  which  he  had  been 
unjustly  thrust  by  an  infamous  agent,  Columbus  was 
once  more  lifted  high  into  favor  by  the  sovereigns, 
,  whose  moist  eyes  testified  their  hearts'  sincerity. 
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DISCOTEBT  OF  BABIEK. 

BODRIOO    DE  BaSTIDAS  —  EXTENSION  OF  XeW   WoRLD   PuIVILKGEH  —  TlIB 

RoTAL  Share — Jcan  de  la  Cosa  —  Suips  of  the  Eakly  Discov- 
x&XBS — CoASTixa  Dakien— The  Terrible  Tkkedo —Wrecked  on 
EsTAflOLA— Sfaxibh  HoNnr— Tbxatmkit  or  BAsnzuB  bt  Ovanoo— 
AoocasD,  AND  Sknt  to  Spaik  vob  Trial — Em  is  Ixmxdiatslt 

AcxjurrxEo — Fptl're  Career  and  Character  of  Bastidas — The 
^Vechives  of  the  Ixr>ins — The  .Skveual  Collections  of  rntuc  DocU' 
MEXTs  IX  Si'Aix — TiiE  Lalors  OF  Muiioz  AXD  Navarrete  —  BlBUO- 
GBAFHICAL  NOTKOBB  OV  THX  PlUKTXD  CoiXXCTIOirS  OW  KaTABBXTZ, 

TiBKAUx-GoMPAxre,  SaltI  aud  Babaxda,  asd  Paghsoo  and  GiB- 

fONAS. 

The  first  Spaniard  to  ioucli  the  territory  which 
for  the  i)urposcs  of  my  work  1  have  taken  the  Uberty 
to  denominate  the  l^acific  States  of  North  America 
was  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas,  a  notary  of  Triana,  the 
gypsy  suburb  of  Seville. 

Althoui^h  the  discoveries  of  Cohimlnis  had  been 
made  for  Castile,  and  Castihans  regarded  their  rights 
to  the  new  lands  superior  to  those  of  any  others,  even 
other  inhabitants  of  Spain;  and  although  at  first 
none  might  visit  the  Xew  World  save  those  author- 
ized by  Columbus  or  Fonseca;  yet,  owing  to  inade- 
quate returns  from  lieavy  expenditures,  and  the 
inability  of  the  admiral  properly  to  control  coloniza- 
tion in  the  several  parts  of  the  ever-widening  area, 
at  the  solicitation  of  several  persons  desirous  of  en- 
tering the  new  field  of  commerce  and  adventure  at 
their  own  charge,  on  the  -10th  of  April,  1495,  the 
sovereigns  issued  a  proclamation  granting  native- 
born  subjects  of  Spain  permission  to  settle  m  Hayti, 
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or  Espanola,^  as  T  shall  cniitimu!  to  call  the  island, 
and  to  make  to  other  parts  private  voyages  of  dis- 
covery and  trade,  undci-  i  cn  al  license.  The  regula- 
tions were  that  the  vessels  so  sailing  should  l»e 
equipped  under  royal  inspection,  that  tliey  sIkjuUI 
depart  only  I'roni  the  j)ort  of  Cadiz,  and  that  they 
should  carry  one  or  two  crown  ofticers.  Tlie  sov- 
ereigns retained,  without  payment,  one  tonth  of  the 
tonnage,  and  were  to  receive  one  tenth  of  the  gross 
returns.  Settlers  on  Espafiokwere  to  receive  grants 
of  land,  and  one  year's  provision;  of  the  gold  they 
gathered  they  were  to  pay  two  thirds  to  the  crown; 
on  all  other  products  one  tenth.  Although  this  step 
was  taken  without  consulting  Columbus,  it  was  tho 
aim  of  the  sovereigns  fully  to  respect  his  rights  in 
the  matter;  therefore,  and  in  lieu  of  his  property  in 
one  eighth  of  all  the  tonnage,  for  evei^  seven  vessels 
thus  privately  adventured '  he  was  privileged  to  de- 
spatch one  on  his  own  account.  The  acuniral  still 
complaining,  such  parts  of  the  proclamation  as  in 
an^  ise  mterfered  with,  his  rights  were  revoked, 
and  his  former  privileges  confirmed,  tho  2d  of  June, 
1497.» 

*  The  idani  known  to^y  m  Hayti  -warn  namerl  by  ColnmlniB  /ivwla  HU- 

jytiii!'!',  Tslaiid  of  Spain.  On  one  of  his  maps  it  in  called  Inmla  JfffxjxtnkB, 
aiul  oil  aimtliir  1 1  ij<]ki  mt .  \\y  tlie  early  navigators  and  chroniclers  tlio  name 
was  tui  ni  il  into  Spanish  and  sjMfketi  and  M  rittou  Ln  hdt  E-jmnolfi,  the 
SpanUih  Ink',  or  f,<i  I-Jujiaiiohi.  JJinjMinio/n,  an  it  ia  calkil  nt  a  later  period 
by  Enylisli  nuthorH,  is  neither  LAtin  nor  S]^.inisli;  it  may  be  a  syncope  of  the 
Words  ln-)ii<L  J /;i/>j»(>ii'i ,  or  more  likely  it  is  a  eorrui)tiim  of  J,ii  Uipunola  by 
foraigners  to  whom  tho  SpaoLih  A  was  not  familiar.  Tho  choice  lies  between 
the  mutilation,  Ntitpaniout,  of  English  antiioTB,  and  tiie  oomct  bnt  nnfiuniliar 
Eiff>ni~')f<i,  and  I  a<l  jjit  tho  latter. 

Usually  two  royal  ffliicer;^  went  out  by  each  dciiarturc;  a  tn-aisvirer  to 
take  charge  of  the  gold,  and  a  notaiy  to  watch  the  treasurer  and  wite 
down  whnt  waa  seen  and  done.  Tho  government  was  exceet'in^^ly  strict  in 
its  i-egnl.itionH  of  «liscoverie.s  by  sea,  aH  well  as  in  jdl  matti  rs  relative  to  com- 
merce and  colonization.  Notice  wa.H  given  hy  Ferdinand  ;i:id  I.<;d>ella  Sep- 
temlier  3,  loUl,  by  Cluurles  V.  November  i7>  lo'iU,  and  by  Thilip  U.  in  loUi, 
that  no  one  shonhl  go  to  the  Indies  except  under  express  license  from  the 
kin<,'.  In  l.'i'J')  diaili  s  V.  ordered  that  t!ie  captain  of  any  disciiverinLT  or 
tmding  vessel  .shonld  not  I'.o  ashore  within  tlic  limits  mentioned  in  his  patent 
without  tho  ixTmis.siou  of  the  royal  oliicers  and  jirie.st.s  on  Ixiard,  under 
jv'Ualty  of  conliscation  of  half  tlie  -noils.  'J'lie  law  of  I.V)0  slip  il.ili  :  that 
bhijis  must  1h!  ])i-ojx:rly  emii]>iied,  provisioned  for  one  yeiir,  always  siiil 
in  pairs,  and  carry  in  ern  h  two  pilots  and  two  priests.  lu  hia  or»if mi iiziiJt 
dt  poltlaeiOMvs  of  1JG3  i'liilip  11.  directs  that  vosacla  making  diacoT> 
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Among  those  to  take  advantage  of  this  permission, 

erics  shall  caiTj*  scissoi-s.  combs,  l.nivos,  I'wking-glaasea,  rifles,  Azes,  fish 
hooks,  colored  capn,  gla^s  beads,  uud  the  like,  its  means  of  iutrodaction  aud 
tratiic.  Urcojii/tirion  tic  Let/CJi  de  lox  Iltjuo^i  dc  Ian  IndkiH,  ii.  G-7.  In  regard 
to  the  shoro  of  tho  crown  in  tho  gold  gathered  our  popular  writers  seem  to 
have  foand  original  authorities  somewhat  vague.  It  is  clearly  enough  stated 
tliat  Bettlers  aixj  to  pay  two  thinlH;  the  question  i.s  whetlier  in  relation  to 
diacoTcrcra  gold  is  included  in  products  of  wliich  one  tenth  was  to  ^o  to 
the  cnmn,  or  whether  the  exoeptioQ  to  a  role  was  unintentionally  omitted. 
Mr  Irving  glides  gracefully  over  the  diflicnlty  with  the  Kame  degree  of  iu- 
deflnitcuess  that  ho  tiuda  in  tho  authorities.  Mr  Trcscott  8tate»  positively, 
Uiulorpof  Ffi-d'tnoMd  and  ImhtlUt^  ii.  488,  that  'the  Bhipn  litted  out  under 
the  general  license  were  required  to  reserve ...  .two  thirds  of  all  the  goM ' 
for  the  crown,  (quoting  Muilozaud  Navarreto  as  vouchers,  the  words  ot  neitiier 
jiutifying  tlie  statement.    MuQoz,  Nuevo  iluutht  i.  240,  says,  'so 

concedio  4  todos  gcneralmcnte,  sin  mas  gravamen  que  pagar  la  decima 
do  lo  que  se  i-cacata.se,'  while  NavaiTetc,  Col.  de  VUiifeM,  ii.  167,  printing 
the  ir  il  jrrorision  itself,  states  simply  'e.s  nuestra  nierce<i  que  de  lo  quo 
las  dichas  peraonas  haUaron  on  laa  dichas  islas  6  tiorra-tirmo  hayan  para 
sf  lae  nueve  partes,  d  la  otra  dieacma  parte  sea  pam  Nos.*  The  miaatatement 
of  the  talented  author  of  F'U'diii  iii'!  cinl  I$aoetl*t  is  reud<'red  all  tho  ni  "re 
conspicuous  when  on  tho  very  noxt  ps^o  quoted  by  him  Mufioz  settles  the 
whole  matter  exactly  contrary  to  PreMott's  aoooont.  *  A  todoa  ae  X)ermiti6 
lle\  ar  v.'vcrc.j  y  mcrcancias,  rcscatar  oro  lo<  nuturales  eontribu\ cndo  al  rry 
coa  Itt  decima.'  And  after  thus  stating  distinctly  that  all  might  ti-ade  wit!i 
tho  natives  for  gold  on  j>aying  one  tenui  to  tlio  crown,  lie  gives  tlio  rea*jn 
V.  !iy  iiii:n;-^<  nm-t  jciy  two  thirds  to  the  crown;  or  if  the  recipiciitof  ]>ecuniary 
aid  Iiom  the  cmwn,  then  tour  littha;  it  waa  l>eeause  of  tho  8upr><ihe«l  exct  t  d- 
iug  richness  of  tho  mines,  the  ease  with  which  gold  could  bo  obtiiin-  I :  and, 
further,  the  dependence  of  tho  crown  on  ita  mines,  more  than  on  anything  else 
for  a  colonial  revenue.  Prior  to  I 'KH  the  reguUtion  of  the  royal  sluire  was 
not  li.\c<l,  some  of  the  traders  paying  one  teullj  gros.s,  f,uiuc  one  lifth  gross, 
and  some  one  fourth  net.  Bobadiila,  in  loOO,  giantcd  tw  enty  years'  liceuaea 
to  settlers  in  Kspunola  to  work  gold  mines  by  i>aying  only  one  eleventh  to 
the  crown.  Suiumarizing  the  sub.sequent  laws  upon  tlio  snbje<  t.  Me  find 
ordered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabclb,  Febnuiry  'i,  1304,  reiterated  by  Philip, 
1572,  that  all  dwellers  in  the  In  lies  must  pay  to  tho  crown  ouo  liftli  of  all 

f;old,  .silver,  Ic.id,  tin,  quicksilver,  ii-on,  or  otlier  metal  obtained  bj'  them; 
ikewLsc  traders  Mere  to  jxiy  one  lifth  of  all  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals, 
pearls,  precious  stones,  or  nmlx-r  obtained  by  them.  September  14,  1519, 
Cliarlcs  \'.  dcchircd  that  of  all  gohl  received  in  trade  from  the  natives  one  lifth 
must  Ix;  paid  to  him;  an<l  .March  8,  1530,  ho  said  tluit  where  a  reward  Itaa  lieen 
promised  to  a  prospector  of  mines  the  royal  treasury  would  pay  two  thirds 
of  that  reward,  and  tho  private  persona  interested  one  third.  It  waa  orderc<  I 
September  4,  1538,  and  reiterated  Jnne  19,  1540,  that  all  persons  mnat  pay 
tho  king's  iifth  on  the  befure-meutioned  articles,  whether  oldained  in  iKittl  .' 
or  bv  plundering-cxpeditions,  or  by  trade.  Of  all  gohl,  silver,  pearls,  ami 
preefotts  atones  received  as  ransom  of  a  cacique  or  oUicr  principal  peraonaipce 
the  kin^  v.as  to  have  one  third;  tho  remainder,  after  deducting  the  kin^'n 
lifth,  wa  s  to  bo  diviiled  among  the  men'ibers  of  the  exi)e(Utiou.  Of  tho  sixnls 
secured  from  a  cacique  .slain  in  kittle,  or  e.xecntcd,  one  half  was  the  crown's, 
an  I  one  half,  except  the  kiii,''^  lifth.  the  projM  rty  of  tlio  conquer  or <.  .Tune 
5,  ir»51,  it  wuii  ord«  rcrl,  ami  reiterate  1  Auvrust  21,  Hil'K  tl'.at  l>c>i  lo  tin-  Icing  s 
share,  there  be  Kvic  1  a  duty  of  1^  i>ct  cent,  to  pay  for  .sme'.tiiig,  a  <.iyiiig, 
and  stamping.  Jly  tho  ortlftianz'is  df  }>o'tUtrioneH  of  Philip  11.,  loU3,  tlio 
ade!antado  of  a  ttiscovery  by  land,  and  his  successor,  and  the  aettknv  were  to 
ptiy  the  crown  but  one  tentli  oii  iiu  tals  and  precious  .-  toiu  s  for  the  term  of 
ten  yeai^.  L'ecop.  de  hulia«,  iL  lU,  US,  7a-7»  70,  aud  4bO-l. 
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beside  Ba.stidiis,  was  Aloiiso  dc  Ojeda,  who  embarked 
with  four  vessels  from  Spain  in  ^Tay,  1490,  in  com- 
pany witli  Juan  do  la  Cosa  and  AniLi  igo  Vespucci, 
sailed  aloni]^  the  seaboard  of  South  America  from 
I'aria  mid  the  Pearl  Coast,  discovered  by  Columbus, 
to  the  gulf  of  Venezuela,  so  called  because  like 
Venice  the  native  villages  were  built  over  the  water. 
At  Capo  do  la  Vela,  Ojeda  left  the  coast  and  crossed 
to  Espaiiola,  wbenoe  he  was  driven  off  bv  Eoldan 
at  tiio  command  of  Columbus.  He  reached  Spain  in 
Juno,  1500;  and  though  his  ships  were  crowded  with 
slaves,  after  paying  expenses  there  wore  left  but  five 
hundred  ducats  to  divide  among  fifty-five  persons. 
Sailing  in  a  caravel  of  only  fifty  tons,  a  few  days 
later  than  Ojeda,  were  Pedro  Alonso  NiHo  and 
Cristdbal  Guerra,  who,  following  the  track  of  Colum- 
bus and  Ojeda  to  the  Pearl  Coast,  thence  orossed  to 
Margarita,  returned  to  the  main-land  and  coasted 
Cumand,  and  finally  returned  to  Spain,  arrivini| 
about  two  months  before  Ojeda,  well  laden  with  gold 
and  pearls.  This  was  tb  '  first  really  profitable 
voyage,  pecuniarily,  to  the  New  World.  Then  there 
was  Vicente  Yaiiez  Pinzoh,  who  sailed  in  four 
caravels  in  December,  1499,  and  shortly  after  Diego 
de  Lepe,  in  two  vessels,  both  going  to  Brascil 

Quite  exceptional  to  the  ordinary  adventurer  was 
Bastidas.  He  was  a  man  of  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, possessed  of  some  means  himself  and  having 
wealthy  friends;  he  was  intelligent  and  inihienlial, 
and  withal  humane,  even  Las  Casas  adniitting  that 
no  one  ever  accused  him  of  illtreating  the  Indians. 

The  friends  of  tlie  honest  not^u'v,  among  tlu-m 
Juan  de  Ledesma,  were  ready  enough  to  join  him, 
pecuniarily,  in  a  vmture  to  the  fainou:^  Pearl  Co.ist, 
as  the  South  Anu'rican  shore*  of  tlie  admiral's  third 
voyage?  was  now  called.  Obtaining  from  Fonscn-a's 
office  a  I'oyal  license,^  and  enlisting  the  co()j)eratiou 

'  Tbo  documeut  may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  archives  of  the  ludios.  Begin* 
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of  Juan  de  la  Cosa,  already  veteran  in  western 
pilotage,  Bastidas  equipped  two  caravels/  omharked 

ning:  '  £l  Ret  i  La  HscfA.  El  asieuto  iiue  so  tomu  por  nuc&txo  mandaJo 
con  vos  Rodrigo  de  Baatidas,  veeino  de  la  cibilacl  do  Sevilla,  para  ir  d  deaoo* 
brir  por  el  niar  Ocdano,  con  dos  navios,  cs  lo  f;ivniient<;:'  it  prx;s  on  to  state, 
*Firet,  that  wo  ^ivo  licciuv  to  you,  the  said  llodri<jo  tk;  Jkisiid.i-i.  tliat  with 
tn-u  vessels  of  your  own,  and  at  yonr  own  cost  anu  risk,  you  iu:;\-  l;  >  iiy  tin; 
said  Ocean  Sea  to  discover,  and  yon  may  discover  islands  on d  liuu  Ian*!:  in 
tho  parta  of  the  Indici  nnd  iu  any  other  iwrts,  provided  it  bo  not  the  i^ilanti.s 
and  tirm  lan<l  already  discovered  by  tlio  Adminil  Di^n  Crist^tbal  C  AoUy  our 
admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  or  by  Cristobal  Gucrra;  nor  tboae  which  have  been 
or  may  bo  disoiyvereil  by  other  person  or  iiemons  by  our  order  and  with  our 
license  Ix  f ore  you;  nor  tho  islands  au< I  firm  land  w  hich  belong  to  the  most 
•erono  prince,  the  king  of  Portugal,  our  veiy  dear  and  beloved  son;  for  from 
them  nor  from  any  <n  them  yoa  shall  not  take  anything,  save  only  sach 
tli";i_'  -  -.n  fir  your  nmintcnnnce.  and  for  tho  provision  of  your  ships  and 
crew  you  may  ntod.  Furthermore,  that  all  tlio  gold,  and  silver,  and 
copper,  and  lead,  and  tin,  and  quick.silver,  and  any  other  metal  whatever; 
and  a[i"j'ar,  and  i>earl'<,  and  jin  i  lous  stones  and  jcwela,  and  laves  and 
negrot  s  and  uiixed  breeds,  which  iu  tlieao  our  kingdoms  may  I  jc  held  and 
rc])uted  aa  slaves;  and  monsters  and  serpents,  and  whatever  other  animals 
and  tishca  and  birds,  and  spices  and  drags,  and  every  other  thing  of  whatso- 
ever name  or  quality  or  value  it  may  be;  deducting  therefrom  the  freight 
exjKnsea,  and  co.7t  of  vcs;u  I  s  wliich  in  said  voya^'o  an  1  licet  may  Vx;  made; 
of  the  remainder  to  us  will  belong  the  fourth  uart  of  the  whole,  and  the 
other  three  fourths  may  be  freely  for  yon  the  said  Ro<1rigo  de  Bastidas,  that 
j'oti  niny  do  tlicrcwith  as  you  choose  and  may  bo  jilea  cd  t'  >  d<>,  as  a  tiling  of 
your  own,  freo  and  unincumbered.  Jteui,  that  wo  will  place  iu  each  one  of 
the  said  ships  one  or  two  person  *,  w  ho  in  onr  name  or  by  our  order  shall  be 
witnesses  to  all  which  may  be  obtained  and  trarTicked  iu  said  vessels  of  the 
aforesaid  tlung-t;  ami  that  they  may  put  the  Kaiae  in  writin;^  and  keep  a  book 
and  account  thereof,  so  that  no  fniud  or  mistake  happen.'  .tVfter  stating 
further  under  w  hose  direction  tho  ships  should  bo  fitted  out,  and  wlrnt  should 
be  done  on  the  return  of  tho  expedition,  the  document  is  dated  at  Seville,  June 


o,  1.")<;k»,  and  tlie  ni'jnatnrca  follow:  ' 
dado  del  Roy  <S  de  m  iieina,  <  i  .vstvvR 
DsORmo.*  Allthb  under  penalty 
of  tho  forfeiture  of  tho  i»roiHTty  and 
lifeof  the  captain  of  the  e.\f>edition, 
Bodrigode Bastidas.  Archivode In- 
<Ka«»  printed  in  I'a'  -o  aadCdrde- 
nag,  vol.  Doe.,  ii. 

*  It  is  often  remarked  with  won- 
der in  what  small  and  apparently  in- 
secure vessels  tho  early  navigjitors 
traversed  perilous  sea.s  and  explored 
unknown  coasts.  That  shipwreck  so 
often  attended  their  ventures  is  less 
Hurj>ri,~int,'thaii  that  soman  y  (.•^cafX'd 
destruction.  Two  of  tlie  thnx;  ves- 
sels employed  by  Columbus  were 
ojH'n  l>oatji.  a<-<-ordin^  to  M'lrrh  if 
Jjuhni-'  H i-itoi'i'i  lit'  In  Mnnii'i  Hi'il 
£itpaiiolit,  i.  !>H,  of  forty  to:i.i  tacli, 
anil  tho  dc<  k<'<l  S'tnt't  M<in<t,  only 
flixty  tons.  Tlie  t<  nn  ca  nivid  was  i  u  i 
Mils  as  cUstinguishcd  from  t!ic  ^'alit^  y 


YoElBkt.  YoLaBbima. 


For 


Cak.w  ri . 


;in:dly  fjivon  to  ships  n.-ivigated  wholly  by 
_  proju  ltrd  by  oar*.     It  ha.H  bOOD  applied 

to  ft  grettt  ywnatiy  of  vessels  of  dilierent  size  and  construction.  The  oaravela  of 
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at  CMiz  in  October,  1500,  took  on  board  wood, 

the  New  World  discoverers  may  be  generally  described  as  long,  n.irrow  boats  of 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  tons  burden,  with  three  or  four  ma^itsof  about  equal 
height  carrying  sometimes  square  and  sometimes  lateen  sails,  the  fourth  mast 
set  at  tin  Iiucl  uf  the  bowsprit  carrying  acjiuirc  They  were  usually  lialf- 

decked,  and  adorned  with  the  lofty  forecastle  and  loftier  poop  of  the  day.  The 


Gallev.  Calkazx. 


latter  constituted  over  that  part  of  the  vessel  a  double  or  treble  deck,  which  was 
pierced  for  eamMm.   A  claae  of  Teesels  like  the  Santa  JUartn,  bnido  a  doable 

stem  deck,  had  a  forward  dock  armed  with  small  pieces  for  thn  >win','  stones  j-.nd 
grape.    In  the  archives  of  Mallorca  ia  a  picture  of  a  caravel  drawn  in  13D7t 


Galuom. 


and  avery  fair  representation  of  thoso  in  nse  a  century  later  may     found  on 

Jnan  do  la  Co^i'ts  inaj).  Tlio  ]:ir;:e  decked  ships  of  frtjm  100  to  1200  tons  had 
two,  three,  or  four  luaHta,  uud  i  iinare  siii!  s,  with  hi^^li  poop  and  sometimes 
high  prow.  In  naval  engagements  and  in  disc  A  cry  the  smaller  vessels  Beemetl 
to  liC  prefcn'cd,  liein\;  nmre  easily  handled.  Colunibns,  at  I'ari  i,  c'oni;i!.iiii<'  1 
of  hiA  vessel  of  100  toiu  an  bvinjj  too  large.    lu  his  ordotanuu  dt  itohiactonci 
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water,  meat,  and  cheese  at  Goniera,  and  steering  a 
little  north  of  the  admiral's  last  track,  came  to  a 

of  1563  Philip  n.  required  every  diacoverer  to  take  at  least  two  veaaels  of 

not  ovrr  sixty  tons  oach,  in  order  to  enter  inlets,  crosa  the  l>ars  of  rivers,  and 
pass  over  sboab.  The  hirger  ships,  if  any  were  of  tho  expedition,  mnst 
renuun  in  a  aafe  port  until  another  safe  port  was  found  by  we  email  emit. 
Tliirty  mvn  and  no  m<>ro  wwo  to  j^o  in  every  ship,  and  t!io  pilots  must  write 
Uuwn  what  they  cucouutci'ud  for  tho  benefit  of  other  pilots.  Jiecup.  de  IndicUf 
ii  ft-O.  The  galera  was  a  tmmI  of  low  bnlwaikB,  navigated  $7  aails  and 


NavJo, 

Oan,  nsnally  twenty  or  thirty  oars  on  ritlifr  .^ido,  four  or  five  oarsmen  to 
a  boich.  It  frequently  carried  a  large  cuuuon,  called  crftxia,  two  of  medium 
size,  and  two  small  gtins.  The  aalmzti  was  the  largest  clas.s  of  galcni,  or 
crait  Mopelled  wholly  or  in  part  by  oars.  It  had  three  masts;  it  conunonly 
carried  twenty  cannon,  and  the  poop  accommodated  a  small  army  of  fnsileers 
and  sharpshooters.  A  {jnhota  was 
a  small  £^ra,  having  only  sixteen 
or  twenty  oarsmen  on  a  side,  and 
two  mai;ts.  The  ;{a!fon  was  a  largo 
armed  merchant  vessel  with  high 
bnlmricB,  three  or  four  dedcs,  with 
two  or  three  masta,  square-rigged, 
apreading  coun^ea  and  top-saik,and 
sometimes  top -gallant  sails.  Ono 
fleet  of  twelve  galleons,  from  1000  to 
1*200  tons  burden,  was  named  after 
tlie  twelve  apostles.  Those  which 
plied  between  Acapoloo  and  Manila 
were  from  1 200 to  2000 tons  horden. 
A  tjalt'onrillo  was  a  Kmall  galcon. 

The  carac  was  a  large  carrying  ves-  "*^i^S-^S3^:^^^^==-^^^^^~"^~^ 
eel,  the  one  intended  fbr  Oolmnbns' 

Kc^  nnd  voyage  1)cing  l-2:.0/ <,r  Bimcantive. 
loOO  tons.    A  n:to,  or  mivio,  was  a  largo  ship  with  high  Ijulwarks  and  three 
masts.    A  liavf  was  a  vestiel  vrith  deck  and  .saib;  the  funncr  distinguishing 
it  from  the  bona,  and  Um  absenoe  of  oars  {rom  a  galera.   The  berj/antia,  or 
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green  isle,  which  he  called  Itsla  Verde,  and  reached 
the  nmiidand  near  Venezuela.  Coastiii:^^  \vc  stward, 
he  passed  Santa  ^larta,  and  arrived  at  the  ^lai^da- 
Icna  Iilver  in  ^Tarch,  1501,  so  naniin^^  it  on  arrival 
from  the  day,  wliicli  was  that  of  the  woman's  con- 
version. Tlierc  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 
ContinuiiiLC,  and  trading  on  the  way,  he  found  tlie 
orts  of  Zamba  and  Coronados  — the  latter  so  called 
ecausc  the  natives  wore  large  crowns  — the  islands  of 
San  Bernardo,  Baru,  and  the  Arenas,  off  Cartagena 
Bay.  Next  he  saw  Fuerte  and  teiuuitless  Tortuga, 
touched  at  the  port  of  Genu,  passed  Point  Caribana, 
entered  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  and  saw  the  faraUoneSf 
or  craggy  islet  peaks,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water 
near  the  Darien  shore.  Thus  rar  from  Capo  de  la 
Vela  he  had  discovered  one  hundred  and  fiiiy 
leagues'  of  new  seaboard.  And  because  when  the 
tide  was  low  the  water  was  fresh,  he  called  the 
place  Grolfo  Dulce.  Thus  came  the  Spaniards  upon 
the  isthmus  that  unites  the  two  Americas;  and 
along  it  they  sailed  to  Point  Manzanilla,  in  which 
vicinity  were  El  Retreie  and  Xombre  de  Dies.* 

It  is  a  balmy  beginning,  this  of  these  men  from 
Spain,  of  that  int<)rcontinental  commerce  which  is 
shortly  to  bring  destruction  on  one  side  and  retro- 

brig,  had  low  bulwarks;  tho  l>erfjnntin-goleta  was  a  hemuiphrodite  brig,  or 
brigantiuo,  Iniilt  for  fa«it  sailing.  The  name  bripantino  was  applied  in  America 
also  to  an  open  Hat-bottomed  Ijont  which  usually  c^irried  one  sail  and  from 
eight  to  sivtcuu  men,  with  a  capacity  fur  about  100  jiersous. 

^The  Spaniab  league  varies  witli  time  and  ^laoe.  It  was  not  until  1801 
tbai  thedivene  meaaurameots  of  the  several  ongiixal  kingdoms  irere  by  royal 
order  ma;lo  luufonn,  the  leiral  league  then  lMH,-oming  throughout  all  Spjiin 
SOtOOO  Spanish  feet.  Of  tlicso  leagues  there  are  twenty  to  tlie  degree, 
making  each  tliree  geographical  miles,  being,  as  specified  by  the  law,  the  dis« 
tanco  travelled  nil  font  at  a  steady  gait  in  one  hour.  The  land  league  M'as, 
by  law  (if  Alfon^^o  the  Wise,  3000  jiaces,  aa  Bixicilied  by  tho  Sot^  I'urlilim. 
The  disco verern  roughly  estiinatod  a  league  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  English  miles.  A  marine  or  ceographical  leagae  at  that  time  was 
about  7oOO  vnras,  or  little  less  than  four  English  miles,  there  being  nearly  1 7^ 
to  a  il>'4ieo  of  latitii  le.  In  ditFcrent  parts  of  •Spanish  America  the  league 
is  diUcrcut,  Ijein^  sometimes  quite  short.  In  Cuba  a  league  consists  of 
6078  varas,  and  m  Mexico  of  5(MM)  varas.  The  vnra  is  the  Spanish  yard, 
conipricing  tliree  Spanisli  feet  of  eleven  r:i::li  Ii  inches  each.  Since  the 
<leeiino  of  Roiiuui  iulluenee,  the  Spauiarihi  Imvo  hod.  no  equivalent  for  the 
English  mile. 

**iiee  next  chapter,  note  18. 
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gression  on  the  other;  a  commerce  which  shall  end 
only  with  the  next  <]foneral  cataclysm.  Threading 
their  way  among  islands  smothered  in  foliage,  which 
seemed  upon  the  glossy  water-surface  as  floating 
fragments  of  the  thickly  matted  verdure  of  the  main- 
land, listening  to  notes  mifamiliar  to  their  ears,  and 
seeing  these  strange  men  and  women  so  like  and  yet 
so  unlike  Spaniards,  they  lind  themselves  wondermg 
whether  they  are  in  the  world  or  out  of  it.  Wo 
who  so  well  know  our  little  planet  and  its  ways  can 
scarcely  imagine  what  it  was  in  the  darkness  to  be 
taken  lip  at  vSeville,  and  put  down  amidst  the  magic 
play  of  light  and  shade  at  Daricu.  Probably  now 
the  world  was  round;  yet  still  it  might  be  fungiform, 
or  crescent-shaped,  or  amorphous,  having  a  smooth  or 
ragged  edge,  from  whicli  a  fearful  slipping-off  might 
any  moment  ensue.  All  they  can  know  is  what  tliev 
see,  and  that  tlicv  cannot  half  know,  for  they  can 
scarcely  more  tlian  half  see  or  feel  or  smell.  Some 
pai-t  of  the  ])erpendicular  rays  of  the  incandescent  sun 
iallinir  on  their  touirhciicd  skins  tliev  can  feel;  sonn^ 
part  of  the  water  that  Irom  the  surcharged  reservoirs 
of  low-lying  clouds  so  I'rcquently  and  freely  jioui's  upon 
the  spot  whence  it  is  pumped  by  tliis  same  vertical 
sun.  They  can  turn  their  bewildered  eves  toward 
th(i  south  and  see  bevond  its  clean  white  border  the 
mainland  stretching  off  in  l)illows  of  burnished  green 
to  the  far-away  hazy  horizon,  wliere  like  a  voluptuous 
beauty  it  im]>rintsa  kiss  upon  the  bhisliing  sky;  they 
may  li<i  in  the  gray  mist  of  evening  and  dream,  and 
dream,  their  minds — how  many  removes  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  imj>atient  sea  and  the  self  tuned 
life  upon  the  shore?  Or  thev  may  drift  al)«)Ut  in  the 
am!  >er  light  of  a  soft  yaj)orous  moi'iilng  without  much 
dreaming;  one  thing  at  least  to  them  is  real,  and 
that  is  gold.  Witli')ut  the  aid  of  divine  i-evelation 
they  fathom  the  dillereiice  between  the  precious  solid 
substance  and  hollow  l)rass.  So  do  the  savages, 
thiukiug  the  latter  much  the  prettier;  and  thus 
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both  .skies,  ( Mcli  holicviiii^  the  others  fools  and  well 
cheated,  are  happy  in  their  ti-affie.  The  Spaniards 
are  enelianti'd  less  by  the  lovely  tjarl)  in  whieh  nature 
evervwliere  ijfreet.s  them  tlian  by  the  ease  with  which 
tlie  golden  harvest  is  gathered.  Thus  all  betokens 
the  most  flattering  success  when  a  luckless  event 
casts  a  shadow  over  their  bright  fortunes. 

The  two  sliips  wi-re  foinid  to  be  leaking  l)adly. 
An  examination  was  made,  when  the  bottoms  wei'e 
found  pierci  d  by  teredos;*^  and  thus  before  they  knew 
it  their  ves.sels  were  unfit  for  service.  Hoping  .still 
to  reach  Cadiz,  Jiastidas  immediately  set  sail,  touched 
at  Jamaica  for  wood  and  water,  and  continued  his 
vovaire  as  fai*  as  Contramaestrc,  an  islet  one  lea^jne 
distant  from  Espanola,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
anchor  and  repair  his  ships.  Again  embarking  for 
Spain,  he  was  met  by  a  gale  which  threw  him  back 
upon  the  island.  Buffeted  in  a  second  attempt,  he 
ran  the  ships  for  safety  into  the  little  port  of  Jaragud, 
where  they  filled  and  sank,  the  loss  in  vessels,  slaves, 
Brazil-wood,  cloth,  and  gold,  being  not  less  than  five 
millions  of  maravedfs.'  For  notwithstanding  the  esti- 

■  C.ilkd  l»y  the  Vonctiana  bigsas,  and  by  the  .Spaniards  bromn  ;  a  terrible 
pest  to  tropical  uavigutors  before  the  days  of  copper-bottoming.  This,  and 
another  tropical  marine  worm,  \he8'annon-L  (frcftrans,  brought  hither  by  ships, 
plav  havoe  with  the  wharf -piling  of  $aa  Frandaoo  and  other  weatHXMrt 
h&rmn. 

*Thc  early  i  liri'iiicU  rs  make  their  reckonings  of  valued  iinikr  difTereut 
names  at  different  times.  Thus  during  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  we  hear 
of  little  else  bnt  naravttlit;  then  the  ]9m(o  de  ero  takes  the  lead,  tosetiier 
with  the  riTiteUano ;  all  along  m  irrn  an<l  (hira<1n  liein.;  ncoa-'ionnlly  nseir  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Bixtccnth  century,  ami  before  ami  after,  Spanish  values 
were  raolconcd  from  a  mark  of  silver,  m  hieh  was  the  standard.  A  mark  wqm 
half  a  pound  either  of  gold  or  silver.  The  gold  mark  was  divided  into  fifty 
caatcUanos;  the  silver  mark  into  eight  onncc.H.  In  the  reign  of  Ferdinan«l 
imd  I.sabclla  the  mark  was  divided  by  law  into  0.">  nnli.t  <!'■  vtHuu  of  .'M  mara- 
vedis  each,  making  2210  tnaravedis  in  a  mark.  To  show  how  cliangeable 
were  the  valnes  of  subsidiary  Spjinish  coins,  and  how  nttcrly  impossible  it  is 
accurately  and  at  all  times  to  determine  l>y  their  names  the  amount  of  metal 
they  represent,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XL, 
1312-1350,  there  were  123  maravcdi.')  to  the  mark,  while  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  1<^0S-1S33,  a  mark  Mas  divided  intn  ."i  J  10  mai-nve<li.<}.  In  Spanish 
America  a  rtul  i.?onc  eighth  of  a  }- >o,  and  equal  to  'J^  reale^  do  vellou.  The 
pc8f>  contains  one  ouiu  ','  i  f  tiilvcr;  it  was  formerly  called  y  <o  d''  orho  rtales  de 
]il(U  I,  wlumce  came  the  term  pker*  Hfj^t  ft  vulgarism  at  one  time  in  vogue 
anion;;  the  nmciluuita  and  bncoanens  in  the  WestlndiM.  This  coin  is  desig- 
nated more  partieolorly  as  pun/wrttt  or  jie«o  cfuro,  to  disth^goish  it  from 
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mable  reputation  for  piety,  justice,  and  humanity 
which  he  has  always  borne,  the  good  Bastidas  did 
not  scrapie  gently  to  entrap  on  board  his  ships,  along 
the  shore  of  Darien,  several  scores  of  unsuspecting 
natives,  to  be  sold  a.s  slaves;  nor,  having  thus  exer- 
cised his  virtues  in  the  holy  klopeinania  of  the  day, 
did  he  scrapie  to  abandon  with  his  sinking  ships  the 
greater  portion  of  these  innocent  wretches  in  order 
to  save  the  more  of  his  gold,  which  per  pound  was 
deemed  of  greater  proximate  and  certain  value  than 
even  heathen  souls  that  buy  immortal  metal. 

Thus  obser\^ing  everywhere,  as  perforce  we  must 
as  we  proceed,  the  magnanimity  and  high  morality 
with  which  our  so  nrized  and  petted  civilization 
greeted  weak,  defenceless,  and  inoffensive  savagism, 
we  are  prepared  when  shipwrecked  m  m  ine  rs  are 
thrown  upon  a  distant  isle  inhabited  by  their  own 
countrymen,  holding  fast  the  same  saving  faith — we 
are  prepared  by  tlieir  rece])tion,  which  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  to  exclaim  with  uplifted  hands,  Behold, 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another  I 

;  «*o  itenriUo,  equivalent  in  value  to  four  fiftlis  of  the  foimcr.  The  nuitilator 
of  Ilcrrera  translates  pema  de  oro  as  j)iuceii  of  eight,  in  whicli  as  in  other 
things  ho  is  abont  as  far  as  ])08siblo  wrong.  The  castellano,  the  one  fiftieth 
of  the  golden  murk,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  l!a,  was  c<|nivalent 

to  4fM)  mamvedis  of  that  day.  The  ;)r-o  tic  oro,  accordin;,'  tu  Uviedo,  was 
exactly  equivalent  in  the  castcUano,  and  cither  was  one  third  gi-eatcr  than 
the  dueaflo,  or  dinat.  The  duhlon,  the  popular  name  for  the  excflenle,  was 
first  Btruek  l»y  Ferdinand  and  Isal)elltt  m  a  gold  coin  of  the  weight  of 
two  castellaiio-t.  The  modern  doubloon  is  an  ounce  of  coined  gold,  and 
is  worth  1(J  i»esos  fuertes.  lieduced  to  United  States  cunency  the  peso 
fnertc,  as  slightly  alloyed  bullion,  is  in  weight  nearly  cnougli  eijuivalent  to 
one  dolhtr.  rhcrcfore  a  mark  of  silver  is  emial  to  right  tlollars;  a  })ie<  c  of 
eifiht,  equal  to  one  i>cso,  which  equals  one  dollar;  a  real  do  vuUon,  (tvc  cvuts; 
a  Hpuiiab* American  real,  12^  cents;  a  naravedi, of  a  cent;  a  castellaoo,  or 
|»eso  tie  oro,  >>2.r>G;  a  doubloon,  §5.14;  a  duciit,  ^1.92;  a  marl:  of  gold,  .*1*28, 
ossuminjj  tlio  United  States  alloy,  'i'he  fact  tJiat  a  castcliaiio  was  eipiivalent 
to  only  490  maravodis shows  the  excwdin^dy  lii;,di  value  of  silver  as  eomiared 
with  gold  at  the  period  in  (paetitioii.  Thf  iiiodci-n  funicc.  nr  douMrx.n.  is  val- 
ued at  abiut  §10.  As  to  tiie  relative  purchasing  power  ot  the  precious  metals 
at  different  times  during  the  past  four  centuries  Loonomista  differ.  Hie 
rutunjs  li,<»ii:,'lit  by  the  lirst  discoverers  began  the  depreciation,  which  was 
nipidly  uccoierated  liy  the  succ-s  nve  (•;>mpie.sts,  notably  of  Mexico  nml  Peru, 
Anyone  may  estimate;  no  one  can  d<,'termine  witli  exactnetiS.  Robertson, 
Fruoott,  and  other  writers  make  but  guess-work  of  it  (sec  Hint.  America^ 
and  Conq.  Mexico,  passim)  when  they  attempt  to  measure  the  uncertain 
and  widely  diFersiiied  denoniiiiatioos  of  oentanes  ago  by  the  ourrent  com  of 
to-dfty. 

Km.  On.  Am.,  Yoik  I.  13 
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After  burning  superfluous  ammmiition,  the  Span- 
iards gathered  up  their  valuables,  and  placing  them 
on  the  backs  of  such  captives  as  for  that  purpose 
the^  had  kindly  permitted  to  live,  sot  out  in  three 
divisions  over  separate  routes,  so  as  to  secure;  .i  more 
liberal  supply  ot  provisions  on  the  way,  f(^r  Santo 
Domingo,  distant  seventy  leagues.  In  his  hoense,  as 
wc  have  seen,  Bastidas  was  authorized  to  trade  only 
in  lands  discovered  by  himself.  But  on  tlie  way  his 
followers  witli  their  trinkets  had  purchased  foofl  from 
the  natives;  for  which  offence,  on  his  arrival  at  Santo 
Domin<jo,  Bastidas  was  seizorl  by  Bobadilla  and  cast 
into  prison.  In  vain  did  all  the  shipwrecked  com- 
pany protest  that  they  had  bought  oiAy  such  articles 
as  were  necessary  for  their  nourishment  during  the 
march.  To  their  afHrmations  the  governor  turned  a 
deaf  ear;  and  as  Bobadilla  was  about  to  depart  for 
Spain,  the  notary  was  ordered  thither  for  trial,  sail- 
ing ill  July,  1502. 

Befoi  e  tlie  sovereigns  Bastidas  found  no  difficulty 
in  justifying  his  conduct;  and  so  rich  were  tho  re- 
turns froTii  his  traffic  with  tho  natives  of  Daricn, 
that  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  termination  of 
the  adventure  ho  was  enabled  to  pay  a  large  sum 
into  the  royal  treasury.  For  their  important  suc- 
cesses, to  Bodrigo  de  Bastidas  was  awarded  an  annual 

I)ension  of  iii'ty  tliousand  maravedis,  and  to  Juan  de 
a  Cosa  a  similar  sum  with  the  title  of  ali»-ua('il  mavor 
of  Uraba,  all  to  be  paid  them  out  of  returns  iVuni  the 
new  lands  vliifli  they  had  found.  *'Such,"  roir.arks 
IrviuLT,  **Nvas  tlie  economical  jj^enerositv  of  Kinj^ 
Ferdinand,  who  rewarded  the  past  toils  of  liis  ad- 
venturous dise()\  erers  out  of  tlie  expected  produce 
of  their  future  labors."* 

•Las  Casas,  who  wan  at  Santo  Dominj^n  when  the  shipwrecked  mariners 
errivcil,  .saw  iJastiilas,  an<l  jvirt  of  liia  gold,  and  the  natives  of  Duien  whom 
he  ha<l  lirou'iht.  an-l  wlio  in  place  of  the  Adamic  fig-leaf  wore  a  funnel- 
shaped  covering  of  golil.  There  were  great  riches,  it  was  said;  three  chests 
full  of  gold  ana  pcarlit,  whicli  on  reaching  Spain  were  ordeml  to  l»c  puhlicly 
diBplayod  in  all  tlio  towna  throujjh  wbidi  the  notaiy  passed  on  Im  way  to 
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cotrrt.  This,  as  an  .ifUvrtrn'ment  of  the  Indies,  m-.is  dono  to  kindtoihe  fires 
of  avance  an  j  discontent  in  f  laggish  breasts,  that  therefrom  others  miidit  be 
indticcil  to  go  and  gnther  gr^Id  and  pay  the  king  l}ia  fifth.  Afterward  Bas- 
tidaa  rctnnied  witli  lii^  wife  and  children  t^i  Shinto  Domingo,  and  U-cmno  rich 
in  homed  cattle,  having  at  one  time  80(K)  head;  and  that  wlicn  a  iu 
Espafjola  vrna  worth  50  pesos  de  oro.  In  l.'OI  ho  aguin  visited  Umki,  in  two 
ahipe,  and  bront^ht  thenoe  600  nati\'es,  whom  hu  cnslaTed  in  Espafiola.  In 
1S(»>  the  emperor  gaTe  him  the  pacification  of  Trinidad  with  the  title  of  ade- 
lantado;  v.'l'.ich  grant  lacing  opjKssi  d  l.y  I)ii'<;')  Cnli  ii,  nu  the  giuuiid  that  the 
island  ^rnsc  f  his  father's  discoTcring,  Bastithi^  waived  his  chiim,  and  accepted 
the  govcmoirhin  of  Santa  Marta,  where  he  went  with  450  men,  and  was 
as<iassinated  l  y  his  lientenant,  Vilhifiu  rto,  who  tlimr/ht  toRncrocil  him.  and  to 
silence  the  guwmor's  interposed  objections  to  the  nialtrcatnicnt  of  the  niitivca, 
^na  if  tlie  hmnaue  Bastidaa,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  day,  did 
inhumanly  enslave  his  fcllow-creatnres,  he  gave  his  life  at  last  to  save  them 
from  other  cruelties;  which  act,  standing  as  it  does  luminous  and  alone  in  a 
C«Ot:irv  of  continnons  outrage,  entities  him  t  )  the  lumondjk  distinction  of 
Sjpain's  best  and  noblest  conquistador.  As  the  eloquent  Qointana  says:  'Bas- 
iadaa  do  m  hizo  oilebre  HI  cono  desonbridor  ni  cono  conquistador;  pero  wn 
m  •no-i:;  dc}>c  f^er  grata  .'i  ted  >s  Ins  aniantcs  do  la  jiislicia  y  dc  la  lium.niida  1, 
por  haljcr  sido  uno  de  lo«  jmjcos  <^uo  trataron  d  la^  inrlios  eon  et|ui<la«l  y  nmn- 
sednmbrc,  considerando  aqnel  pais  mas  bicn  como  un  <  >1ijeto  de  especnlaoioiMa 
mercantilc3  con  i^nalcs,  que  «*»imn  campo  dc  gloria  y  do  <  <tn<|uist{i->«.' 

Amon'»  the  standard  nnthoritios  mention  i.h  made  of  l>a.-iti<las  and  his  voy- 
age by  Laa  Caaas,  Inri.,  iii.  Kj-12,  who  refutes  certain  of  Oviedo's  un- 
important statements  in  lli^toria  General  y  N(Uural  de  las  Judias,  i.  70-7;  iL 
S34-5;  by  Herrem,  L  14S>0;  Oomara,  ifut,  M.^  fol.  07;  and  in  OahaHo*» 
DtJ^  i\,  (K)-IOO,  and  102  'A.  Dut  l»efore  these  I  shoulil  i)laco  ori!j;iual  <locu- 
mcut3  f  jund  in  Xamrrelr,  L'ol.  de  I'Sageti,  iii.  2.3-2S,  'A't-6,  ami  .'»i>l  3,  and  in  the 
Q^eccton  of  Pachcco  and  Cdrdenas,  of  both  of  which  works  I  slrntl  presently 
•peak  more  fully.  In  torn.  ii.  pp.  302-0  of  this  litter  collection  is  ^nvt  n  the 
Aslento  que  Itizo  con  *»m  M'Jeslitdcs  V(tt6!ifii'i  Ti(ylr'igo  dc  BaM'ulan,  iK'foro  men- 
tioned; and  on  pp,  3(><J  4(i7,  same  volume,  is  In/omtaekm  de  hu  sTrlcion  del 
wlel^tado  Jiodngo  de  Batt'ula*^  eon^pustador  p pac{fiendor  de  Santa  Marta. 
Kext  in  importance  to  the  chronleterssre,  nittormdetaMarbiaRfalBitpaiiolay 
L284;  MorcUi,  Fn4l  Xori  Orhln,  11;  Hohnt^ou'x  Hist.  Am.^  t  l.')9;  J  hips 
SpanUIiCont^uestf  i.  294;  Arwia,  Comj/end.  Hist.  Xufm  Oranada/ll',  Jrpiitg's 
Voiimhiis,  ill.  53-6.  and  Quintana,  Vula/i  de  EnpaMea  CHehre»,  <  Vasoo  Nufles 
dc  T>all>xi,'  1.  Rnhinsonn  Aft.  l)itror.  In  Went,  10.');  Lnnlmrs  Maritime  Dis- 
(w  r",  ii.  ',i2;  //o '»«».•«'  Aniia'fi  of  Ani>  rict,  i.  20;  Lrrtlode  Trjndu,  Ayuiktin  IliH,^ 
89;  Harris'  l  o  /. .  i.  270;  Mnjorn  Priiire  /fenrpt  809,  and  like  allusions  Me 
worthless.  In  Kerrs  Col.  l  ot/.,  ii.  5S-4i3i,  is  flivm  »  transktion  of  Galvana 
In  Aa*8  collection  the  narrative  is  subetautial^  the  same  as  in  Gottfried's. 

The  most  fertile  swjuroe  of  information  relative  to  the  early  affairs  of 
Anic  ica  is  the  Af  Jiiiy.-<  of  the  Indies*,  a  general  term  compri.sin','  various  col- 
lectijna  in  various  places.  From  this  source  many  writers  liave  drawn,  and 
•re  atiUdrnwing;  many  doGomeata  haw  been  printed,  and  many  yet  remain  to 
be  printed.  Altogether  the  collections  are  very  numerous,  ns  the  ;.'ovemment 
required  full  records,  and  in  some  case^  copies,  to  Ik?  kept  of  ofhcial  diK-uments 
concerning  discovery,  conquest,  and  Hcttleniejit.  The  several  council-cliam- 
bersand  public  offices  where  the  business  was  transacted  were  the  first  deposi- 
taries of  these  papers,  the  chief  phuses  then  being  Seville,  CAdis,  and  Bfadzid. 
In  I^GG  Philip  IT.  ordered  all  collections,  ccdedaatic  and  stciilar,  t^»  lie 
nnite<l,  and  dojXKsited  in  the  fortress  cf  Sinianms.  A^'aiii  in  1717.  when  nil 
the  councils  were  consolidated  in  one,  Feliiie  V.,  who  founded  the  Academta 
de  la  Uklaria,  amoog  other  things  for  the  gathering  and  preserving  of  mat»> 
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riiils  for  hiatorj-.  ilirc-'cil  all  papori  to  1h>  conveyed  auun;i!ly  tn  t!ic  .1  ?t/i«>»7 
de  Stmnncas.  Tlic«c  proxisioiiH  couUl  not  liuvu  Ix-cn  fully  ciirried  out,  or 
else  a  Tsiy  extenriTe  aystem  of  copying  most  have  been  pnictlaod;  for  later, 
when  the  Archives  were  thrown  o|)cn  to  the  aearch  of  historiaiie,  Iho  aoooma- 
Lition  at  Simanc.Ts,  thongh  larLTP,  <^'i<l  n 't  appear  t  i  1»e  mncli  greater  tlum  at 
Honif  other  p'.aecs.  Further  t!ian  liiiH,  there  were  family  anliives  in  the 
hoU8c.4  of  those  who  iuul  pUiycd  prominent  parts  in  public  uiiairb,  und  ecclesi- 
astical refaejofie*  in  theeonventaof  the  aeveml  orders,  of  little  leas  ia^ortanoe 
than  puUio  records.   And  while  the  govemnmit  insisted  on  the  makiiig  of 

C0ini>lete  records,  and  observed  great  carc<  in  preventing  their  contents  from 
Immii  _'  >wn,  especially  to  foreigners,  little  painn  wa.s  taken  to  pn-serve  them 
fixtni  danmgc  or  destruction,  or  to  arrange  them  for  couveuicut  rclereuoe. 
Ther^ore  when  tbqr  came  to  light  it  was  in  the  fonn  of  bnlky  mnism  of 
una— orted,  worm  eaten,  and  paitiaUy  illegible  papers.  Haay  documents, 
meutioucd  by  contcmjH>rar^'  writers,  are  known  to  have  been  lost,  and  their 
contents  blotteil  from  existence.  I'l  rnando  VI..  17  tG  IT'iO,  conimi««ionod 
Bnrriel  and  Santiago  Pulumares  to  exumiuc  the  aixhivcji  uf  the  kingdom  and 
to  copy  and  form  into  a  collection  sadi  <tf  the  mannseripts  as  they  ahoold 
dean  best.  This  oollecti<m  was  placed  in  the  BSiUottca  Jfaehmai  at  Madrid. 
Other  collections  were  made  during  the  two  following  reigns  by  Abella, 
Tniggia,  VeLa/rpiez,  Mnfio^,  NavaiTetc,  Sans,  Vargas  Ponce,  and  V^iUannera, 
which  found  lodgment  in  various  localities. 

The  early  chroniclers  of  the  Indies  picked  up  their  knowledge  as  best  they 
might,  by  obsenratiQn,  by  conversation,  and  by  the  examination  of  written 
evidence.  Las  Casas  antl  Oviedo  spent  much  time  in  the  New  World;  Peter 
Martyr  ha<l  an  r  :  to  whatever  existed,  In-siile  talking  with  evcrylx>dy  who 
had  been  to  ,\merica;  Gomara  copied  much  frtun  (ivicdo.  Everything  was 
at  the  disposal  of  Herrera  as  crown  historiographer,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
though  he  did  not  always  make  the  best  use  of  his  opportunities.  Oashard 
aiUnns  tliat  both  Cabrcni  and  Ilerrcra  were  ignorant  of  the  cxiatencc  of  many 
of  the  most  valuable  <locumeuts  of  their  day.  Kamusio,  Haklnyt,  Purchas, 
and  others,  sxiccccdetl  in  getting  now  and  then  an  original  paper  on  the 
Indies  to  print  in  their  several  collections.  Among  tlie  hrat  English  histo- 
rians who  attempted  for  purposes  of  history  to  utilize  the  Ardiives  of  the 
Indies  was  William  RclH-rtson,  wh<>  ]  .M;shed  the  llisfory  of  the  Reign  <y* 
Uir  Kiiifn  for  ffifir't  Londnn,  IT'ID;  alul  in  1777,  his  Ilistury  of  Anf^rira,  2 
v  >'  -.  Ito,  .several  <  illtiiiiis  appearing  sul'-,<  i|nent!y  aI.-«>  in  Svo.  Kolx^rtsnn  was 
a  Scotch  clcrgymau  of  great  Icaniing  ami  ability,  ilia  style  was  elegant  and 
vigorous,  and  he  was  by  far  tiie  most  philosophic  writer  on  America  up  to  hia 
time.  Although  his  statements  are  fa!l  of  errors,  intensifled  by  dogmatism, 
but  for  whii  h  lie  cat:n'>t  always  be  blamed,  all  who  have  come  after  him 
have  prollted  by  his  writing.-s;  and  some  of  tiie.'H',  indeed,  have  rcajied  richer 
rewards  than  he  to  whom  they  owed  their  .succc».h,  and  with  far  less  labor. 

Early  in  his  work  Mr  Robertson  a]>])licd  to  the  ]'i<  >per  authorities  aft 
Madrid,  Vienna,  and  St  Petersburg  for  access  to  material.  Gennany  and 
Uu.^i  ia  re.^iwndcd  in  a  spirit  of  lilicrality,  but  Spun  wouM  none  of  it.  In 
177"  llolK.rtson  ascertained  that  the  larLn  t  ronni  oenipied  by  tht;  Arrhiro-*  <U. 
6imanca6  was  filled  with  American  papers,  in  873  bundles;  that  they  were 
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concealed  from  Rtnin':;ers  •vrlth  rolicitoti:-!  can-,  Spanish  sn1>jccts  oven  Ix^in^^ 
denied  access  without  ou  order  from  tho  crown;  and  that  no  copies  could  Lie 
obtained  except  upon  the  payment  of  exorbitant  fees.  However,  through 
the  aasistattoe  of  Lord  Grantham,  1  jigli:sh  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  by 
preparing  a  set  of  (pic-itions  to  bo  submitted  ta  persons  who  liad  lived  in 
j\jiic'iit  a,  ::iuf  li  ucv,-  and  important  information  was  elicited,  and  l  opic^  of 
certain  manuscripts  were  obtoinetl.  The  letters  of  Curtt's,  and  the  writings 
of  Motdinia,  Mendieta,  and  others,  which  Robertson  used  in  nuurascript, 
have  since  been  printed. 

It  ia  greatly  to  be  regretted. that  the  learned  Juan  li.-niti.sta  Mufi'* :  did 
not  live  to  complete  hi^i  lllttorla  dd  Xnt'ro  J/j.'/i  /o,  only  I'l-'  lir.  t  \ol;;nii^  of 
which  appeared.  This  wa^  published  in  Madrid,  in  ll'J'S,  hiui^m^  hij  work 
down  to  1500.  Hnfioe  waa  bom  near  Valencia  in  1745,  gmdoated  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  in  1770  was  commiwirioned  by  the  king  to  write  a  history  of 
America,  all  jiublic  and  private  material  bcinj  placed  at  hij  disposal  by  riiyal 
order.  Many  papers  were  wanting  in  the  are!iivc8  of  l!ie  drpartmcnt  »>f  tin: 
Indies  in  Madrid;  whereupon  ho  went  t<>  ."Siiuaucais,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and  otiier 
towns,  anned  with  a  royal  dduUi,  which  opened  to  him  family  and  monastic 
aoctmralatioos  as  well  as  all  public  depositories.  So  great  was  the  confusion 
in  which  he  found  tho  royal  archives,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  they  luwl 
been  disarranged  puqwsely  to  hide  what  they  contained.  Even  in  tho  indice.s 
of  the  Arrhh-o  Seeretu  del  Coiutjo  de  Iiulian  thero  waa  scarcely  any  indieatiuu 
of  i>a|x:rs  belonging  to  the  eailier  American  periods.  Novertbeless,  by  i>er- 
sistent  search,  mass  after  mass  of  rich  material  waa  unearthed  in  tho  secret 
archivea  as  well  as  in  the  /.V'f?  ('t.^n  Aud'icnrUi  dr  In  Cautnit  inun,  the  archives 
at  Simancas,  the  roj-al  lil)auie:-;  of  Madrid  and  tho  E.scorial,  tlie  CouUtdtiviti 
Pri/icipal  of  tlie  Audieuc'ut  de  IndiuH  in  Cadiz,  Xhe  Archico  (Jnirrul  de  Por- 
iHfjal,  the  mmiastery  of  Mdnsenate,  the  colleges  of  Saa  Bartolom^  and 
Cnenca  at  Salamanca,  and  San  Grcgorio  at  Valladolid,  the  cathedral  of 
Palcncia,  the  Sacroraontc  of  Granada,  and  in  tho  ooBVenta  of  San  Fhmdaoo 
of  Tolosa  in  Guipii7.coa,  Santo  D.imin;^T  of  M;ilaga,  and  San  Acacio,  .*^an 
Jo66,  and  San  Isidro  del  Compo  of  Seville,  until  it  may  be  said  of  him  tliut 
his  efforts  were  buried  beneath  tho  magnitude  of  their  invocation.  Then  it 
waa  that  he  found  be  had  undertaken  greater  things  than  he  could  accom* 
plish.  Even  with  the  aid  of  government  he  could  not  master  the  confnst  d 
ma.<<ses;  for  money  and  men  unlimited  cannot  accomplish  cvorytliiiig  without 
time.  The  indefatigable  MuTkjz  worked  faithfully;  the  king  complaineil  of 
the  meagre  results;  the  author  died  doing  his  best,  and  his  work  to  this  day 
remains  undone.  During  his  Uibors  he  made  an  extensive  collection  of  papers, 
memorials,  and  other  manuscript.'*  relating  to  America,  known  as  the  Volernon 
de  Mut'o-,  which  ho  once  intended  to  publi.'ih,  but  this  with  a  jvirtion  of  his 
hi.<?tory  was  left  in  manuscript.  Irving  states  that  the  iKii)cr.s  of  Munoz  wcrxj 
left  with  Seiior  L'guina,  and  Tcriiaux  Compans  claims  to  have  obtained  all  of 
Uguina's  manuscripts;  but  Freacott  asserts  that  the  eollecti<m  of  Mufios  was 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and 
wa  ■  tln  re  aiiLTnented  by  the  majin  eripta  of  Vargaa  Ponoe,  obtaini"!  <  !'.iit!y 
from  the  archi\es  of  the  Indies  at  Si  villc  I'rior  to  tlio  Anliicu  (jt'iimd 
de  Jitdkis  was  esUibliihcd  at  Seville,  iuid  a  large  (iuantity  of  old  pajjcrs  con* 
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veyed  thither  from  ^fatlrid  and  ShnanoM.  About  1810  tbe  archives  at 
SimancM  were  MM^ed  \>}  Nupoleon;  in  1814  fba  iimiiiiiil  wwiiiinj,i  \\  ■il 


Before  the  death  of  Mnnoz,  Navarretc  was  coumiiHsioned  by  the  king  to 
w»ar<  h  tlic  arcIiivtiH  for  documents  relating  to  the  doings  of  the  Spanish  na\'y. 
liy  him  ^x^rsonally,  or  under  his  directiuu  wheu  occupied  in  other  duties,  tho 
March  waa  oontinQed  from  1788  to  1825.  Tho  retultaof  theae  labonwera 
as  folkyiTB:  bafbra  1798»  twanty^lonr  folio  Tolnmea  of  oopiaa  from  the  Royal 
Library  at  Mmlrid,  the  lollections  of  the  nianiui.-icd  of  Santa  Cruz  and  ol 
Vilkifranca,  of  the  dukes  du  Medimi  Sidonia  and  <l(  1  Infantado,  and  from 
the  Bibiiotfca  de  lag  estiuliM  rntfes  de  Sou  hidro^  and  the  liibliotKa  alUi  dtl 
Etcorial;  after  1703,  seven  teen  volumes  of  oopi«a  from  the  Arehivo  Otneral 
lis  iHdku,  including  the  paper*  in  the  Cam  d«  CmlinUachn  in  Seville,  the 
Coleijio  ill  Sun  TihnOy  the  Jiihliofeca  de  San  Acncio,  and  from  tJie  collection 
of  the  Conde  del  Aguila.  With  this  material,  increased  hy  Hul)..t<jtu  nt 
resecirclies  in  the  libraries  of  the  Itoyal  Academy  of  History  in  Ma*bid,  and 
other  public  institutions,  and  in  many  privato  collections,  particularly  that 
of  the  Dnke  of  Veragnas,  and  with  acoees  to  the  Mufioa  ooUeetion,  NaTarreto 
began  in  1823  tlie  pablication  of  his  Colm  ion  </c  hjn  ]'I<hji'm  y  Dfscnbrifnifiitofi, 
que  hlrleroa  por  mar  Ion  EKj^anoh-K  ih  ^dt'  Jukm  dtl  Sljlo  xv.,  in  '>  void., 
Madrid,  lS'25-37,  in  which  he  printed  over  r»lK)  documents,  many  of  thtni  of 
the  highest  importance.  As  this  collection  constitutes  one  of  tho  chief 
anthoritiee  upon  the  eazly  a&in  of  Darien,  a  brief  notioe  of  the  anthor  may 
not  be  oat  of  place. 

ifartin  Fernandez  <le  Navarrcte  was  Ixjrn  in  ITO.')  in  Abalos  in  old  Castile. 
He  entcix'd  tho  seminary  of  Vergani  in  1777,  \vlicro  he  studied  L-itin  and 
mathematics  and  di.splayed  some  literary  ta^te.  la  1780  he  joined  tho  na\'y, 
waa  etotioned  first  as  a  midshipman  at  Fenrol,  joined  G6rdoba*s  sqwidron  in 
1781,  and  cruised  in  the  summer  of  tiiat  year  on  the  English  coast.  lie  did 
poTMl  service  Itcfoie  Cibniltar  in  Septeml>er,  17S2,  and  in  the  battle  o(T  Capo 
Ksjiartcl  the  'JOtli  of  ()et<ibor  following.  In  17S.'?,  huvin:^'  Imcii  jimniolcd  to  a 
naval  eiu^igncy,  he  was  appointetl  to  tlie  Cartagena  dei»arLiaeut,  and  cruised 
in  oonaequenoe  against  tlie  Moors  during  tho  yean  1784-5.  On  the  dose  ci 
the  Algorine  wars  be  studied  the  higher  mafliematics,  navigation,  and 
inandMU'ring  with  (Jubriel  de  Ciscar,  distingnishing  Vttn— Jf  jn  these  branches. 
In  I7^!>,  his  health  forcing  him  to  (^tiit  active  8er\'icc,  he  wa.s  commissioned 
by  Carli»s  IV.  to  e.xamiuo  tlic  archives  of  the  kingdom  and  collect  uianu- 
scripts  rebting  to  marine  history;  a  work  for  which  his  seal  and  knowledge 
particularly  fitted  him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  fiinums  CoUeetion  of 
Voyages,  although  itn  first  volumes  <Vu\  not  ap))car  till  thirty-six  years  after. 
Whf'ti  tho  war  Itroke  out  Ix  twccu  France  ant  1  Spain  in  M'J'.i,  he  joined  the 
8«^uadron  commanded  by  Juan  du  L6ngara,  w  ho  appointed  him  his  chief  aid* 
pHmer  aymlunte,  and  secretary.  He  was  still  at  sea,  in  1706,  when  war  was 
declared  i^^unst  England;  bat  in  1797,  Ldngara  being  named  minister  of 
marine,  and  onwiUing  to  lose  his  young  Kc<-retary,  he  brought  him  to  Madrid, 
giving  him  a  place  in  the  dcp:irtment.  Jlcn\  in  1.S02,  Navarrete  publishotl, 
as  a  preface  to  tho  Ittlaciun  dtl  Viaye  hirho  jtor  Ins  ijolHat  tSiitU  y  MeJ^icuna, 
a  r^ranui  of  Spanish  discoveries  on  the  Califomian  and  Xorthweat  ooaate. 
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that  haa  been  much  cited  iu  tho  KugUsh- American  disputes  alK>ut  the  Orejjou 
bonndaiy.  Meuiwhile  his  merits  wen  xecogniasd  in  Msdrid.  In  1807  he 
was  uamcd  mhiuUro  JUcal  of  the  sapremo  council  of  the  admiralty  court,  he 

holding  alrea<ly  the  rank  of  captain.  But  in  thU  year  came  the  French  in- 
vasion, ovcrturuing  all  thin^H.  Miulrid  fell  in  isos.  In  l,sl-2  \avarrcte  waa 
fouuil  iu  Cadiz;  in  iu  Morcia.  ir'uniandu  regained  hid  throne,  however, 
May  14, 1814;  four  months  after  whidi  event  Navanete  xetonwd  to  Madiidi 
In  IBU  he  proposed  from  his  place  in  the  Spanish  Academy  that  new  system 
of  orthography  which  ha-s  Injen  iul()pt(  <l  for  its  dictionary.  He  interested 
himself  also  in  tho  line  arts,  and  a,?  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  San  Fernando 
contributed  many  valuable  pa|>ci-s  to  itji  Transactions.  .Soon  after  h'u  return 
to  Bladrid,  being  little  pkased  with  the  stonny  and  veering  statesmanship  of 
the  day,  he  retired  as  modi  as  possibk  from  politics,  and  began  to  collect 
materials  for  his  life  of  Cervantes — on  excellent  and  very  complete  work 
pabliiihed  by  the  aca<lemy,  with  its  edition  of  Ihn  Qi'ijofe,  in  1S20.  Honors 
continued  to  cluster  oixuind  the  hbtorian.  Toward  tho  close  of  iS23  he  was 
appointed  direetor  of  the  hydrographic  department,  and  he  became  for  mm^ 
ymn  in  fiust,  if  not  in  name,  the  great  and  chief  naval  anthorily  of  Spain; 
and  this  without  prejudice  to  his  literary  activity.  In  1825  appeared  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  Collection  of  Voyages;  the  thii-d  appeared  in  1S29; 
the  fourth  and  lifth  iu  1S37;  while  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  still  Tmfinishcd 
ai  tho  author^  desHi.  On  the  pnblioatioii  of  the  Atolalo  Beat,  in  1834,  he 
xeoeived  ft  plaoe  in  the  new  peerage,  and  eat  afterward  as  senator  for  his  own 
province,  in  almost  every  legislature.  But  his  stndiOQB  life  and  pacific  char- 
acter were  hardly  ilestined  to  shine  in  a  political  <  .m  <  r,  nor  was  it  for  t!ie  interest 
of  science  that  they  should.  In  the  winter  of  liA4,  iii  the  sevcuty-uinth  year  of 
liis  ago,  Navarrete  died.  The  Academy  issued  a  posthumons  work  of  his  in 
1848,  ft  dissertation  on  the  history  of  the  nautical  and  mathematical  sdenoes  in 
Spain.  A  collection  of  his  smaller  works,  Coleccion  dt  Op4»eu!a<,  was  Ix  gun  in 
184S  by  liis  sou.  The  two  volumes  which  have  already  appearetl  consist  mainly 
of  short  biographiesof  Spanish  navigators  aud  literary  men,  previously  scattered 
in  periodicals  and  in  the  transactions  of  tho  various  academies  and  societies. 
Kavaxrete  was  a  man  of  leandngand  research,  as  clearlyappeam;  inclined  some- 
wliat  to  verbosity;  tiresome  to  most  readers,  t!ion;^'h  pronouneeth/ieyanif  ycorfao 
by  hiscontemponiric!?.  Of  the  historical  value  (if  his  works,  however,  there  is 
but  one  opinion,  lliiniboldt  si)eaks  of  Ids  Collection  of  Voyages  as  'one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  modem  times,'  and  calls  him  'the  most  uc- 
eaate  historian  of  the  geographical  discoveries  on  the  New  Continent.*  The 
Baron  de  Zach,  M.  de  llerthclot,  Tn-si  ott.  Helps,  Irving,  an«l  Stirling,  have 
all  given  him  much  con.sideration.  huU  cd,  the  friends  of  Xavanx-te  cannot 
complain  that  he  has  not  Iwen  lionoix-d.  l)<  i  orated  with  ctMni  l  ordei'.-i,  mem- 
ber in  high  place  of  many  academies  and  societies,  his  lot  w  a-s  more  fortunate 
than  is  nsnal  among  literary  men.  The  parts  of  Navarrete*s  collection  wliich 
bear  most  directly  upon  this  history  are:  Relacion  dt  Diego  df  Porrast  L  282- 
9C;  ("ttrttt  que  fMrrifiiu  />.  ('rlMOhtd  (  ofe«,  i.  20C-.313;  Jteftinon  hfcha  por  iJifjfo 
J/c/i«/t=,  i.  314--Jt);  (  iirtuHihCuhm,  i.  330-52;  Km^"*  .Vez/crtx,  iii.  1-71;  lienl 
cidul  t  }'<>r  Iu  cuai,  con  rfjcrtfiicia  u  /'»  rnyltuhdo  con  Diajo  de  Xh  lom  y  Alumo 
deJJij'd',  iii.  116-17;  N<Aida»  hiojiujicandflcapUanAloHW  Jlojeda,  iii.  103- 
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70;  and  the  EHtahlrcimientm  0  Primera*  Pabhcioiw/t  dc  los  EtpaHiO^  M  el 
Darien,  indnding  iaatractioiu  to  Pednrias,  letten  of  Y moo  Nnfies,  manorial 
of  Rodrigo  do  OAMomum,  and  tho  relatioii  of  FMcnal  da  Andagi^  iiL 

337-450. 

Scarcely  was  Xavarretc'a  Colecciou  dc  Vimjc-i  put  to  press,  w  lien  \Va*ihiiig- 
ton  Irv'iug  heard  uf  it,  and  went  tu  Madrid  with  the  intention  of  translating 
it  into  KngHah.  Bat  he  aoon  law  that  with  laaa  labor  he  eonld  aooompliah  * 
work  which  would  yield  liim  greater  retoms.  Kavarrete,  who  had  already 
collected  the  material  and  prepared  the  wny,  tras  still  disfKisetl  t*>  h-ml  the 
genial  American  every  assLstonce;  it  was  necessary  for  hini  t<>  inaktf  few  orig- 
inal investigationa;  bo  that  under  the  oiromnatanoaa  Lijc  of  r'oAnwEwa 
waa  by  no  meana  a  difficult  taak  for  ao  ready  a  writer.  Humboldt  visited 
Madrid  before  coming  to  ^Vmerica,  but  soema  to  have  consulted  no  important 
historical  documcnt-H  not  in  the  possession  of  others.  Prescott  obtiiiiic  il  froiti 
the  coUectiou»  uf  Muiioz  and  ^Navarretc  hOOQ  foolscap  pages  of  cox^'*^*  ^out 
of  which  having  any  importanoe  have  since  been  printed  by  Icasbakwta,  Ala* 
man,  and  others. 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1S41  Henri  Temaux-Compans  published  at 
I'uris  twenty  volumes  of  \'oi/(i'jes,  rclalionn,  cl  mniin'iri  .-t  ori'ii/i(iu.c  jwur  srrdr 
d  Hustoiit  de  la  dicoucerte  de  CArn^rique,  coutumuig,  lK;sido  translations  of 
aeveral  nre  and  then  unobtainaUe  works,  some  aeventy-five  original  doen- 
ments,  several  of  them  from  the  Mnfloz  ooUection,  and  others  obtained  from 
the  Spanish  archives  in  .some  unexplained  way,  possibly  not  wholly  discon- 
necttd  wiili  V.w  Frencli  c^impaign  on  the  Peninsula.  Among  his  translations 
arc  documents  relating  to  tho  conquest  and  settlement  of  Central  yVuierica 
and  Mexico^  the  relations  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  Ixtlilxochitl,  Oviedo's  His* 
tory  of  Kicaragna,  Znrita's  Report  on  New  Simin,  and  Ixtlilxochitl's  History 
of  the  rhicliimecs.  Tcninux-Compana  alao  publi.shed  IIc-hi  'iI  <lr  if  ><-ninf^nts  rt 
iiu'iiiolni  orhjiivuix  i<ur  I'luKtoire  <l<.i  jHj.tse*siini.i  cijuv/iiolt^  dmii  i Amcrique^ 
Paris,  184U;  and  BiblioUuquc  amcricaine,  a  catalogue  of  books  on  America 
appearing  prior  to  1700. 

The  project  of  printing  original  papers  selected  from  national  and  family 
archives  wnn  agitated  in  Sjuiin  by  rainiM:inanes,  Jove  llanos,  Villamil,  antl 
otliers,  who  collected  and  wrote  much  upon  the  subject.  Tho  scheme  was 
delayed  by  tlic  jxtlitical  disruptions  incident  to  the  early  part  of  thecentoiy* 
by  which  the  archives  became  badly  scattered.  In  18412,  nndo*  the  auspices 
of  tho  Aradt  viiade  In  Ili-torin,  was  begun  tlio  publication,  at  Madrid,  of  a 
(.'olirrluii  d<'  J hji-Hweiiloa  Jiif  i/i('>-<  jxirtt  hi  Histor'm  df  K<jiiiiti,  >vitli  tht>  names 
of  Martin  Fernandez  Navarrctc,  Miguel  Sah  a,  and  Pedro  Sainz  de  Baroiida 
on  tho  titlc-iMgc.  Na^iBrreto  lived  to  see  only  the  fifth  volnme;  Salvd  and 
Baranda  continued  the  publication  to  voL  xxiii.,  after  which,  Salrd  edited 
alone  to  vol.  xxxii.,  when  he  was  joined  by  the  marquises  of  Pidal  and  of 
Miraflorcs.  Aft<  r  vol.  xlvii.,  Piilul'd  name  was  dn.pjud.  and  with  V(tl.  Ivii. 
Salvd  and  tljc  Man^ues  do  Fueutu  tlel  Valle  apix;uretl  jw  editors.  In  con- 
nection with  documents  rehting  to  tho  general  history  of  Spun  is  here 
printed  a  vast  amount  of  matter  about  America,  and  the  dmngs  of  Spaniards 
in  that  quarter. 

During  the  next  score  of  years  floods  of  light  are  let  in  upon  tlic  dark 
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recesses  of  liidden  treasures,  the  spirit  of  unearthing  which  extends  to 
Mexico.  I  may  lucutiuu  iucidcntully  Ilamirez,  who,  iu  his  Proceso  de  Jicsi- 
dtnela  eonlra  Aloarado  and  IfuAo  dc  Otanuutt  gives  some  Miginal  Mexicmi 
documants  not  ebewhere  pnUiahed.   Alsman,  At  the  dose  of  his  Diaartaeiotta^ 

prints  about  forty  origiiial  documents  on  the  time  of  the  Conqnest,  some  of 
them  from  t!ic  colkctiuu  of  uiretc,  and  others  from  on;:jiiial  source:!,  saoh 
Sa  tho  Uospital  de  Jesus  iu  Mexico.  The  Dociniunios  jmiu  hi  IlLsloria  de 
M^xicOt  Mexico,  1S53-7,  iu  21  volumca,  was  made  chiefly  from  Mexi- 
osn  sonroes,  and  is  specially  valnable  for  oortb'West  Mexico.  Icashaloeta's 
ooUectioii  includes  fifty-tiiree  documents,  with  few  exceptions  inidUon,  the 
existence  of  several  of  which,  .sucli  a:?  a  letter  of  Cortv3,  and  tlic  relation  nf 
Tapia  uu  the  Conijuest,  was  then  unknown.  Most  of  them  were  obtained 
through  (Jouzalez  do  Vera,  of  Madrid;  only  two  or  tlireo  were  found  iu  Mex- 
ico. Thus  far  Icasfaalceta's  collection  refers  exdnaively  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Brasscur  dc  Bourbourg,  for  lib  Ilistoirc  dcn  Xation.H  <  ">dlisces  du 
Mcx  q'f',  Paris,  l.S.'7-f,  fiie  vuhinie  of  which  i.->  devoted  t<t  a  history  of  the 
Conquest  from  an  Iii<haii  staml-poiut,  ficcni.H  to  h.-ive  n  lied  on  hi:;  Naliua  nian- 
OBCripts,  the  ataudai'd  hi^itories,  and  a  few  SpauLsli  iiiauu^ripts.  ^Vlthougii 
much  thus  far  had  been  done,  it  seemed  little  to  the  savansof  Spain  in  com- 
parison with  what  yet  mi^ht  Ix)  accomplished.  And  it  was  with  this  feeling 
that  the  government  authorized  the  printing  of  auj-  documents  in  the  Uml 
A  rrfilro  tie  ludkus  alTecting  the  hihtoi  y  of  America  down  to  tlie  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  The  publication  of  this  new  series  of  x»a|)cra  was  begun 
»t  Madrid  in  1864  under  title  of  Coltedan  dt  Doeumadoa  hUdiUm  rehthot  <U 
i}e$aibiinuaUOt  C<mqui$ta  y  Coknbueion  de  lot  poeawnea  E&paHobu  en  AmMea 
y  Ocrcania,  mrados,  en  su  maijor  jxjrte,  del  Heed  Archiro  de  Indian.  Joaquin 
F.  Pacheco,  Francisco  de  Cardenas,  and  Luis  Torres  dc  Meudo::awcrc  editors 
at  tho  llrst.  After  vol.  iii.  the  first  two  names  were  dropx)ed,  and  after  vol. 
xii.  the  third,  the  work  being  thenceforth  eontinned,  competeiUemeiUe  emiori- 
tttda.  By  this  publication  alone  were  placed  within  eai^  reach  of  all  the 
world  hundreds  of  the  richest  treasures  ol  the  Archive  >  of  tho  Indiee,  twenty 
for  every  one  that  the  writer  of  thirty  yean  ago  could  roach. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


COLUMBUS  ON  THE  COASTS  OF  HOXDURAS»  NICASAGUA,  AND 

COSTA  RICA. 

Tbm  SoviBiiaBB  Dwuxi  BRKiB  xo  BmoiBB  TO  THsAnmui.  Bia  OOT- 
maanaan,  o»  to  Gaptobx  vok  bdc  not  Holt  Sbpvlcbbx — So  es 

Sails  OOf  A  Forr.TU  Voyaci:  of  Discovkry  —  Fkrxaxdo  Colo.v  axd 
ms  ITisTORY — OvANDO  Dkmi-s  tul  I-xtkuitiox  I'ntuanck  to  Santo 

DOMIXOO  IlAiUK>& — COLCMBUS  HjULti  \Vi::>TWAiU>— bTUllii^  TUJi  bUO&JS 
or  HOKDVBAS  mCAK  QVJJKAfX  ISLASD  <—  EaBIiT  AMUMWiW  CaBTOO- 
RAPHY  — COUTMBUB  COASTS  SOUTHWABD  TO  THE  DaSOOT  ISTHMVa — 

Tiir.y  RETmiNS  A]n>  Attemi'Ts  SETTLE^!F.^■T  at  Ver-^opa  —  Duivex 
TUiLNCE,  HIS  Vessels  ai:e  Wheckeu  at  Jamaica  —  Tueue  midst 

SXAJiVATION  A>'1>  MUTLNY  UE  iLEMAI^a  A  YeaA  —  TUEN  UE  REACHES 
EaPAflO&A  AMD  nXALLT  SfAIN,  WBSU  BB  BBOBXLT  AITSBWABD  Dw— 

GoABAonE  ov  CoLuvTOS— His  BiooBAmBs. 

Since  his  last  return  to  Spain,  Columbus  had  rested 
at  Granada  under  the  smiles  of  the  sov^ereigns,  who 
readily  ])r(>niis('(l  him  all  that  he  might  wish,  while 
resolved  to  grant  nothing  which  could  interfere  with 
their  ahsulute  domination  of  the  new  lands  that  he 
had  found  for  them.  When  tired  of  begging  the 
restoration  of  his  rights  he  urged  their  ^lajestios* 
assistance  in  seiziii!'  tlie  holv  sepulchre,  that  his  ^•o\v 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  his  mind  at  rest.  Aftm-  jtro- 
found  study  and  elaborate  |)roparation  he  ])n.'sented 
the  cast'  to  them  in  a  manusci-ipt  volume  of  prophecies 
and  ])ortcnts  interlarded  with  ])octry.  Failing  in 
winning  them  to  this  scheme,  he  promised,  if  ships 
were  provided  him,  to  undertake  new  discoveries. 
Partly  l)ecause  they  would  laiow  more  of  their  Xow 
World  possessions,  and  partly  to  rid  themselves  of 
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uncomfortablo  importunities,  the  sovereigns  assented 
to  tkis  projxisal,  meanwhile  intiiimtii^  that  after  two 
years  had  been  allowed  ia  which  to  quiet  Espauola, 
the  admiral  .slioul<l  liave  his  own  ai^ain,  but  as  clearly 
indicating  to  others  that  he  should  not. 

Four  vessels,  ranging  in  burden  from  iifty  to  sev- 
enty tons,  were  then  made  ready,  the  jtiUuia^  the 
Santiago  de  Falos,  the  Ga/ler/o,  and  the  Vizcaino, 
commanded  respectively  by  Diego  Tristan,  Francisco 
de  Porras,  Fedro  de  Terreros,  and  Barlol  )in  j  de 
Fresco,  and  embarked  at  Cadiz  the  Dth  ol'  May, 
1502.  With  the  expedition  sailed  Diego  de  Forras 
as  chief  clerk  and  notary,  and  Juan  Sanchez  as  chief 
pilot;  one  hundred  and  forty  men  and  boys  consti- 
tuted the  company.  The  admiral  was  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Bartolome,  the  adelantado,*  and  by 
his  sou  Fernando,^  then  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 

'  His  nephew,  Fcniando,  in  hia  Ilisf.  Almimnf'',  in  Burri  i,  passim,  rml  thoM 
who  fii!!()w  thir!  autlior  closi'ly,  jn  N'apionc-  and  IK-Cmiti,  cill  hiiu  1.1  Prc- 
fecto:  lieiTcra,  Diugo  Mundcz,  Die^o  du  roiTas,  ItulH.-rt£»uu,  i>.uvun'cte,  and 
others,  cmpkqr  the  title  adekuitido.  Henem  nyi  b«  wm  captaiu  of  one  of 
the  ships. 

'Fenlinand  Columbus,  or  aa  he  is  more  commonly  called  Fernando  Col<m, 
Waa  an  illegitimate  son  of  ("liiistophcr  (jilumliua,  by  a  lady  of  ii-v-jKcable 
fiunily.   Uo  wim  bom  at  Cordova,  and  in  14114,  after  hU  father  bvcame 
was  bronght  with  his  elder  brother  to  ooart,  where  he  was  placed  as 

page  to  Princo  Juan.  T'pon  the  death  of  the  heir  apparent  young  Fei  uando 
Bcrved  Queen  I  wdwlla  iu  the  some  caimcity,  then?l»y  securing  an  excellent 
education.  During  this  perilous  voyage  ho  was  an  object  no  less  of  comfort 
than  of  anxii  ty  to  his  father,  now  inlinn  and  tn>ulil<  d  in  spirit,  and  his  eon- 
dnct  throujjhout  meritedanil  n-i  c  ivnl  paternal  <  ^>mniendation.  'Kl  ha  .'^lido 
yaalede  muy  buen  salxjr,' writes  tho  fond  father,  *bienquo<'l  *  (  i  niriocn 
dias,  no  es  assi  en  el  i  ntendiniiento.'  <  'iu-t'iM({f  ( 'ohtn,  in  Xm'^irreU',  <  V/.  <  A  i  'mifrM^ 
i.  341  and  .'i-il.  Sec  i\\s,o  Zi'n'iit/n,  Aii'i'ci  dc  StrHla.  His  niaidiouii  iiillilled 
the  promise  of  his  youth.  He  cultivate*!  literature  with  considera'olu  success, 
and  became,  oa  Mufioz,  IJist.  Nuevo  Mundo,  i.  viii.,  expresses  it,  'doctisimo 
para  sn  siglo,  y  do  grandcs  pensamientos  en  materfas  literaria?,  sp'^nn  demo* 
stran'  a  mi  ticmjx*.'  He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  ia  tlie  traiu  of 
Clurles  v.,  probably  visited  Africa  and  Aiiia,  and  is  said  tu  have  nuulu  two 
voyages  to  America  after  his  father's  death.  He  formed  a  collection  of  over 
20,000  printed  Ixxika  and  nianu.scripts,  whicli  went  to  the  eatlieJi  dof  S  tville. 
He  neither  married,  nor  left  any  n'coLrjii/.<  <l  i)ni::eny.  He  \va  i  tli  •  author  of 
■evcrd  \vork:H  which  have  not  lieen  ])resen  ed.  the  inseription  on  hi  ;  tomb 
mentioning  one  in  four  tlivisioin  relating,' p;i i  t !y  t()  the  Nev,-  W  o, !  I  and  hia 
father's  voyawa.  Antonio  de  Leon  i'incio,  L'j'ifonir,  'lij'i,  iMi^i  aud  711,  ;  jKjaks 
of  a  work,  Apuntamemlo»  wbre  la  Demarcarion  del  Maluco,  jire  ervctl  in 
mamiBcript  at  (Simancas.  The  only  printed  liook  of  Fernando  Colon  is  a 
history  of  the  admiral,  his  father.  The  original  title  is  not  known,  tho  man- 
uscript di.sapiHiariug  Ijcfore  it-s  pulilication  in  Spaniyli.  Luis  Colon,  <luke  of 
Veragoas,  and  grandson  of  the  adtniral,  brought  the  manuscript  to  Genoa 
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sail  across  tlic  ocean  was  j)iu.s|)crou.s,  v^'ith  favorable 
winds  and  nothing  to  auu^ur  tlie  a|){)roaclung  mis- 
I'ortunes  until  the  ships  arrived  oil'  Santu  Domingo 
on  the  '2\)th  of  June. 

])uriii;_,^  the  j)ast  two  years  matters  had  not  im- 
prove. I  at  J:]spaiioIa.  It  seems  that  others  could 
govern  hadly  as  well  as  the  admiral.  Indeed,  the 
kings  of  Spain,  most  of  them  meaning  well  by  their 

•bout  1568,  and  clelivered  it  to  one  Fornui,  an  old  man  wIks  Moording  to 
Barcia,  began  to  print  it  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin.  Others  assert  that  it 

passed  into  tliohani^jnf  M  uiui,  v. h<t  (.au'^cnl  it  t  >  1>  •  tnui^latwl  i:it )  Italian l>y 
Alfonso  do  Ulloa.  Sjx>tonto,  Cu  lice  Diplomittii-o,  1S23,  Ixiii.  Ullua's  tran3ltt- 
tion,  badly  inado  from  a  bad  copy — '  san^  d  nito  d'  apnia  un  texto  asscz  faattf,* 
UtinJm'iU,  L'riiin.  (Vit.,  i.  13. — was  printol  in  \"<  iii "o,  in  I'lTI.  iindfT  tho 
title,  Uiji'oriL'  ill  I  Fi  riiando  Co!oinfjo;  Aelleyi  I  'i  ■^'h  i  }'  tr('i<  o'arc,  .L-  irr.i  r<  \Uloi»e 
dHb*vkay  il-  dcjhui  dciC  Ammirtifflio  D,  Cbr  .■^io/oro  L'o!oiid>o,  auo  j  a  In:,  etc.  It 
was  reprinted  in  Italian  soiao  six  or  eight  times.  A  French  translation 
iraa  published  in  lO.SO-1,  and  an  Kngli^li  translation  has  gone  tho  rounds, 
aiiiK-aria .(  in  ('/uirr/ii/rs  (\)'.  To;/.,  ii.  4S(>  Ktrr'i  'o'.  \'"'f.,  iii.  1  242; 

aud  Pii>LtrU>.i»  Co'.  Kom.,  xii.  1-1.>5.  it  was  caireleasly  retrunjiatcd  from 
the  Jtalian  into  8paaiu  by  Andres  Gonzalez  de  Barcia,  and  printed  in  his 
lIlMnr'  t  h>rfi  l\-hn'f' rni  dc  In  fuHiui  Ofridental'i,  3v(>!h.,  Mmlriil,  171'*,  o  )ni- 
prising  i>p.  l-12'?i,  torn,  i.,  of  tluit  sciios,  and  cntitlt-d.  La  Hi  tnrui  dr.  I).  /-Vr- 
fuin  lo  (  o'o  i  c/i  la  i/ual  se  di  I'urtiriil'ir,  y  trrdn /rru  n  iirio  i  de.  la  ri  i'a,  p 
lieclio-i  de  el  Almtraiite  D.  CUirutovd  Co!  n,  fit  Pain;  etc.  Tixia  ij  tlio  edi- 
tion mo;t  ciimnionly  used,  and  to  tliia  I  refer,  although  I  have  liefaro  me 
an  It.i!i-!ii  r  ijiy  of  tlie  cditi  m  of  ITU!).    IV  .iianfl  )  {*  »l<);i  j'"'' '•'i-'-'' 

vantaccs  for  trriting  hia  father's  history.  Himself  an  actor  in  tho  events 
described,  be  was  moreover  personally  acquainted  with  bit  father's  friends, 
an:l  htll  I'.i.  iou  of  \di  f.itlici'a  paperj.  All  agree  that  ho  made  /'oud  u.:o 
of  his  o|r  1 .1  tuuity,  aud  that  ho  h^i  given  a  clear  statement  vi  evenLj  which 
even  ia  lii  i  own  time  began  to  bo  distorted.  If  ho  tilcnt  touching  his 
fatlier  :i  family,  country,  and  birth,  vrc  mnst  remember  that  po%'crty  and 
olwcurity  v  etc  a  disirace  in  those  days,  and  that  the  son  Fernando  was  a 
SiKiiiiaiil.  'l  lioso  wii  )  j  'l m'.d  U'nt  know  tlic  nicrita  of  this  autli  )r  p  iy  him 
tho  highcat  tribute.  Of  liia  work  saya  Muuoz,  iiiiA.  Nutvo  JIuaJo,  u  xiiL, 
*Gonfieso  dcberlo  mncho;*  and  the  author  Navarrete,  Cot.  de  Vk^et,  i.  Ixx., 
romarlcHi,  '  lial)!>'>  .si<>n>pro  con  vonla<l  y  exactitml,  kiIvo  al'j;nna  cijuivocacion 
fiicil  do  di  urruir  en  onena  critica....y  por  touto  pucdcn  aim  cUai  kvoa 
iaitas  scr  <  !  <'>  iM  do  Ia  incuria  6  poca  inteligencia  dc  amboi  tradtictorca.'  At- 
tempts have  iK^en  iik'iIc  to  dr:\y  tr)  FLinand  >  tlio  authorship,  but  tlii if 
conTct,  il  x  !  n  .it  m:',t  ■rially  alRi.'t  its  value,  .since  it  ii  allowe  1  t^  havo  Ix-en 
written  froui  iiia  documents  an  1  under  liia  Kupcrvision.  The  vici.<j.situcle3  to 
whieh  tho  work  has  been  subjected  and  the  mutilation  it  has  suffered  aHord 
gn>nnd>i  for  caution  not  to  be  <lisreganlcd  by  tho  historian.  Still,  tho  general 
tenor  an  1  detail.iof  the  narrative,  and  tho  litci-ary  iK-ntof  t!ie  reputed  author* 
piese^ft  i:»  tli'  Ui  .Avv<  autUcient  evi  It  ace  of  iti  auLhcuticity. 

With  re 'ai  d  to  tho  nse  of  cert.iin  proper  names  encounterud  thu  s  far  in 
this  history  I  wmiM  viy  a  wonl.  TIh- i|ue-ition  presentn  dilliculties  in  whut- 
Hocver  a-j)  1 1  viewe  1.  i'lu  ri!  an-  Sjcuiish  names  ot  places  and  iiersoii.;  wliieU 
ousloiii  11  1  .  v'l  augliei^'od  as  to  j^'ivc  to  thi'ir  uw  in  the  ori;^inal  tho  appear- 
ance of  alleet^itiou  — instance  ('astilla,  for  Castile;  Scvilla,  Si  villc;  Fcrt4ando 
and  IsalKl,  Fonlinand  and  iRnlmlla;  Carlos  V.,  CharleeV.;  Fclipo  IL,  PhiUp 
II.  On  til  -  otli»  r  liand.  in  writing  in  Kn^li  li  of  Spanish  utlairs,  the  attempt 
to  coutmuc  iudciiuitely  tho  uu^Iieizing  of  Spauidh  names  woald  be  aa  im- 
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New  World  subjects,  were  too  often  niifortunatc  in 
their  choice  of  agents.  Until  recently  Bobadilla  had 
held  sway,  the  sovereigns  being  apparently  in  no 
haste  to  displace  him;  from  which  course  it  was  evi- 
dent either  that  they  liad  not  been  properly  informed 
of  his  conduct,  or  tliey  approved  of  it.  Perhaps 
it  was  true  tliat  ji  knave  was  better  I'or  tlie  jilace 
than  an  honest  man.  A  successor,  liowever,  had  at 
length  arrived  in  the  persr)n  of  Nicoliis  do  Ovando, 
and  the  superb  llrct  wliicli  hnd  l)r()Uu^ht  liini,  and  was 
to  carry  back  tli(  displaci'd  governor  to  iSpain,  now 
rode  at  anchor  in  the  harbor. 

In  followinL;  tliat  contriving  policy  which  others 
beside  princes  sometimes  rcgara  as  necessary  when 
straiiihttbrwardness  were  better,  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient  that  Columbus  should  not  on  this  ex|)e- 
dition  touch  at  Kspanola,  lest  his  jiresence  en- 
gender fresh  broils  on  the  island.  And  the  admiral 
appeared  to  entertain  no  intention  of  breaking  the 
royal  commands,  until  he  found,  on  reaching  the  In- 
dies, that  one  of  his  vessels  was  unfit  for  service;  or 
else  he  pretended  that  it  was  so  in  order  to  look  in 
on  his  late  government.  But  whether  in  actual  or 
feigned  distress,  when  the  admiral  sent  the  29th  of 
June  to  ask  of  Ovando  permission  to  exchange  a  leaky 
caravel,  or  at  least  to  shelter  the  vessels  from  an 
impending  storm,  his  messenger  Terreros  returned 
with  a  refusal. 

It  was  certainly  an  anomalous  ^ition  in  which  the 
great  <^coverer  found  himself,  vainly  knocking  at  the 
door  of  a  possession  which  he  had  so  lately  given  to 

E>t«sil  >lo  Ml  abrard.  The  two  chief  ol^ccts  with  mc  lmv<e  been  to  adopt  the 
at  forms,  and  to  preeerre  consistency ;  I  do  not  claim  eminent  snccess  in 

cither  attempt.  The  result,  however,  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  following 
incthoil,  if  it  may  W'  i-alle«l  n  im  tliMil:  Tlic  pMrniuLiit  |il:iri  s  juiil  [m  i-nns 
of  Spain,  whose  names  arc  iuvariubly  giveu  ia  Uieir  augUciieU  form  in  current 
^giish  Uteratore,  I  write  in  the  same  way;  but  those  same  names,  as  wdl 
a-;  .i!l  others,  appearing  in  th.-  New  Worhl,  where  no  pn^mincnt  English 
writers  have  made  them  familiar  in  an  Kuylish  fonii,  I  present  in  the  ori;,aiial 
as  written  by  the  best  Spanish  schdlars.  Thuf^  thv  nanu-  of  the  ^reat  Geuucse 
I  give  in  its  common  latmizod  form,  Christopher  Columbus,  wliilo  in  the  use 
oi  those  of  his  less  eminent  brothers  and  sons,  who  soon  bccamo  almost  or 
•ItogetiMT  Simniwda,  I  adopt  the  fonoB  employed  by  Speaiarda. 
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Spain,  and  lie  not  convicted,  nay,  scarcely  accused 
or  any  crime.  Columhu.s  sent  again  and  warned 
the  i^overnor  of  approaching  l)a(l  wcatlier.  Ovando 
would  not  luH'd  liim.  Tlie  gubernatorial  lleet  sailed; 
but  only  to  face  a  hurricane  which  soon  strewed 
the  sliores  of  I'^spafinla  with  its  fragments.  Cui-reiit 
biograpliie.s  here  read  like  a  moral  story.  On  tlie 
wrec!;t.vl  vessels  were  l^cjbadilla,  Koldan,  and  other 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  admiral,  who  witli  a  huge 
mass  of  ill-L^otten  treasure  were  buried  beneath  the 
waves.  Oil  a  little  cai*avi  l  wliich  survived  the  tem- 
pest was  the  good  Bastidas  with  liis  j)ropertv;  antl  on 
another,  which  likewise  reached  Spain  in  sat'ety,  were 
four  tliousand  prsos  dc  oro  belonging  to  (.'olumbus. 
Furtliermore  the  admiral  sheltered  his  vessels,  and 
SO  received  no  injury  from  the  storm.  Fr()m  all 
which,  grave  deductions  were  severally  made — by 
Colmnbus,  that  the  Ahnighty  had  preserved  him; 
by  his  enemies,  that  he  had  employed  witchcraft  to 
save  himself  and  property;  by  others,  of  a  luckless 
order  which  providence  refuses  to  recognize,  that 
the  admiral  and  adelantado  were  good  seamen.  After 
certain  ship  repairs,  made  without  difficulty  in  a  little 
port  near  Santo  Dominso,  on  the  14tib  of  July 
Uolumbus  sailed  westward  on  his  explorations. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time,  and 
for  several  years  afterward,  the  Spaniards  did  not 
know  where  they  were.  They  supposed  the  earth 
smaller  than  it  is,  and  that  thev  were  on  the  ba7-])a- 
rous  outposts  of  India,^  whose  interior  was  civilized 
and  wealthy;  and  it  was  the  present  object  of  the 
admiral  to  find  some  strait  or  passage  between  this 

'  Instance  the  title-page  of  the  first  work  imblished  on  tiie  New  World,  in 

\A^^:~  I'yiff  \hi  t'lir'nf'ifnri  Cohm:  nii  eff  t  nn*frft  vuiU~l  dchrf:  df  fnouli^  Imfie 
fiiipra  (I'mi'ii  ni  nuiKr  inuentis.  Adqnas  p^rfjuirc>i</it^  wlaitoaiitea  meit-itcaH/ipiciis 
<  rr  inni'  f'AHi'itii  Femandi  Iliapaniarum  Jt'eijls  vilAgut  /nereU:  ad  Mogti^Setim 
dual  Rajthadein  SanxM:  eiuademi*rrenii*'s'nni  H'  -jia  Tf^aurarin  mism:  quamnM' 
U»  ac  Uttrmtri$  vtr  Aliandfr  df  Cosco  nh  J/hpnno  id^omaie  in  lalinnm  conuertU; 
ttrtio  LuTji  M<i'j.  M.cccr.xriij.  J'ont'ji'd'n.'i  Al'.nviilri  Sexli  Anno  I'rinio. 
Letter  of  Chrutopher  Colom,  to  wliuin  our  ace  is  greatly  indebted,  respecting 
the^  Islands  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  Ltely  disoovored.  In  MMch  of 
which  he  was  sent  eight  months  since,  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense 
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bord'';r-land  and  the  detaclicd  southern  regions  about 
Paria,  on  which  he  might  sail  to  these  rich  inner 
realms,  still  coasting  Asia  south-westward. 

A  storm  greeted  him,  followed  by  a  calm,  during 
which  he  was  carried  first  southward  by  Jamaica, 
then  northward  past  the  western  end  of  Cuba;  after 
which,  the  wind  fresliening,  he  continued  his  course, 
and  on  the  oOtli  of  July  came  to  a  small  elevated 
island,  called  by  the  natives  Guanaja,*  to  which,  from 

of  the  most  invincible  Fenlinand,  king  of  the  SpaiuH.  Scut  to  tlic  magrnifi- 
cent  lord  Ilanhacl  Sanxis,  treasurer  of  tlie  same  laoKt  .serene  king,  ami  which 
the  nohle  ana  leame<l  man,  Aliandcr  «lo  Cogco,  tmnslateil  froni  the  Spanish 
idiom  into  Latin.  The  third  day  of  the  Calends  of  May,  1483.  Poatilioate 
of  Alexander  VI.,  Year  One. 

*  Gtianaja  is  the  most  easterly  of  ii  ;rnn!j)  ealled  the  Bay  Islands.  To  the 
west  of  Guauaja,  iu  the  order  here  named,  lie  JiarWaretta,  Helena,  Morat, 
Bnatin,  the  krgest,  and  Utila.  On  Peter  lfortyr'»  ma[>,  India  Iteimd  tk§ 
Oanfjes,  1510,  Guamtja  is  written  ij'tnnnm.  On  niaj)  iv.,  }[>i>ih:h  AiIha,  sap* 
posed  to  have  l)een  drawn  hy  Salv.it  l*ile«trina  in  iol,"),  Guuuaja  is  culled  Mim 
Jir.t'*,  S:m  Francisco;  Kuntan,  Wo  mmio :  and  Utilk,  I:Uiaaa.  Fenuuido 
Colon  locates  on  his  map,  ld27«  jf.'lkauit  »:/rcMckeo,  «ad  iodoa  tanetos,  and  be* 
twoen  the  last  two,  aaneta  ffe.  On  the  nap  of  Diego  do  Ribera,  15*29,  are 
8:/riU)''o,  In  i^tfiH,  i/<»  liana,  and  h.-./c  Vaz  Dojirado,  I.'iTI,  ma|t  \.,  Mnni^'h 
Atlas,  calls  (iuanaja,  Ua  (jnmixa ;  Ruatan,  nfjulxi ;  and  LJtila,  dotiln.  Alerca- 
tar'*  AUw,  l")7-t,  gives  Giinnfucai :  Oi/i/hys  Map,  1G71,  (fnnnnja,  Oiiajama, 
Roatan,  and  Vl'thi;  [,fu'l,  Xon:^  '>/■>'!•>,  I(>3:],  the  same;  J'^jfi  r;/->'  \'ifi  f'jf  ->,  1776, 
Oueuutja  or  Jionaln,  Guajanui  or  JlaUnn,  and  Uti'a.  Of  (iuanaja,  Diepo  do 
Porras  in  Navarretc,  Col.  de  Vk^fet,  i.  2S3,  rcnvirk  i  i  pequena,  Lojani 
Teinto  leguas,  no  tiene  ooiade  provecho.'  Utila  is  luw  uml  level;  hcuco  the 
name,  Y»  Liana.  In  his  remarks  on  the  two  oldent  maps  of  America,  Kohl 
says  of  Gnanaja: — 'Das  Columhus  sie  selion  ge;«^hen  hat,  iit/u  l"'zweifcln, 
da  cr  wohl  nicht  so  weit  westwarts  segelte  odur  blickte.  Viellcicht  sahen  sie 
jedoch  Pinzon  and  Solis  1908.  Oewiss  ist  os,  dass  sie  schon  1516  von  elner 
Bpanisclien  Expedition,  die  znm  Menschenratd)  von  Cul>a  nach  Siiden  ausge- 
laufcn  war,  Ix^ueht  wurde.'  Fernando  Colon  complains  that  Sulis  and  l^inzou, 
vitiiiagttMW  regions  in  IfiOS,  re-named  many  localities,  claiming  to  bothefint 
diaoovcrers,  and  thus  causing  much  confusion  in  the  charts  of  the  timeb. 

And  liere  as  well  as  elsewhere  I  may  speak  of  a  work  from  which  1 
have  derived  nf>  ineonsideniMe  advontas^'e  in  tmi  ing  the  uietamorphosea  of 
names  from  thoao  oriffiually  eivea  to  those  liuaiiy  estabiithod.  Believing 
tiiat  mnch  carioua  ana  valuable  historical  information  might  be  obtained  by 
instituting  a  close  comparison  of  iho  nomenclature  employed  1)y  t'le  earlier 
makers  of  charts  at  their  resjK-etive  dates,  in  1873  I  directed  Mr  Gold- 
achmidt  to  bring  out  and  arrange  for  convenient  reference  all  such  relevant 
maps  as  my  library  contained,  lieginning  then  with  the  earliest,  we  entered 
on  paper  prepared  for  the  purpose  the  names  of  all  the  princijial  ])laces  con- 
tained v.  ituiii  oil!-  tt  iTitory.  And  so  with  the  next,  and  the  next,  through 
the  successive  periods  of  discovery,  following  the  coast  on  one  side  from  IM- 
rien  to  Texas,  and  on  the  other  from  Panama  to  Alaska,  and  alonff  the  AxeHo 
seaboard  to  the  Mackenzie  llivt  r.  Inland  names  were  included,  but  their 
number  w  n  ;  small  ;is  compared  with  those  along  the  ocean.  iSouio  200  mans, 
each  original  autlutrity  for  its  time  and  i»Iace,  were  thus  examined,  and  the 
name.!  v.  Ijicli  liatl  lx!en  applied  at  vni  inn  ^  titnt'  and  liy  vai  io'i  i  ppi-snnn  to  the 
several  important  geographical  ixjiiits  along  thi^  vast  ehorc  hue,  and  through- 
out the  inloiMl  ana,  were  brought  together  to  tliat  comparisons  noffiA  be 
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the  trees  that  covered  it,  he  gave  the  name  Isla  de 
Pinos.    On  going  ashore,  the  adelantado  found  the 

made,  ami  the  nonienclatural  history  of  the  several  places  be  quickly  ami 
ooiTectly  tracctl.  All  of  the  autbooitics  I  cannot  mention  here,  but  they  will 
severally  Ixs  referred  to  in  their  proper  i)lace8  durinj^  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory. The  result  of  thi.H  Lilxjr  at  the  end  of  six  nionth-s,  Mr  tJoldschmidt 
workinc  alone  after  the  lirst  fortnight,  \\  as  three  folio  manuscript  volumes, 
catitled  Cartographjf  o/* the  Pacific  t'oasi  of  JS'urtU  America^  aud  q/'  the  Eastern 
i^oaats  of  3fe3df»  tinn  Central  America.  The  mape  more  paiticuhrly  ex- 
amined in  Aviitiiijj;  this  volunio  are  a:-<  follinvH.  ra>;sing  the  sea  charts  of 
Nicole  and  Antouio  Zeno,  made  alK>ut  KJDO,  and  used  by  FrobLsher;  the 
ocean  and  islands  between  western  Europe  and  e^-uitem  Asia  from  the  globe 
of  Martin  Bchaim,  149*2;  the  chart  of  Juan  <le  la  Cosa,  ]~tO(),  .■allowing  tije 
West  India  Islands,  but  omitting  the  coast  of  (.  Vntral  Aiiu  rii  u;  and  the  map 
of  Johann  liuysJch,  I'lOS, — we  have,  in  part  most  important,  the  fidluwing: 
Map  of  Judia  beyond  the  Gamjet,  drawn  bv  Peter  Martyr  in  loll,  aiid  show- 
ing a  coast  line  from  Brazil  to  the  middle  of  Tncstan.  'Along  this  line,  in 
the  onler  here  given,  from  east  to  west,  are  vraUi,  tnrlene,  el  viarno!,  fxrn- 
gua,  c  gra  de  dioa^  gMcuuunt  6  de  laqarloa.  North  of  Cuba  is  a.  section  of 
the  continental  sbon  line  lettered  itfa  tie  hdmini,  parte.  In  Ptolemy's  Cos* 
moigraphy,  ir»13,  the  coast  iK-twrcn  lli-nzil  and  Florida  is  given,  but  witlirait 
names.  Tho  Atlantic  h  called  Ucati'm  OccidniUilis;  and  South  ^Vmcrica, 
Ti  rra  [ncojnita.  By  Rcisch,  in  Marjarilha  J'/iilosopfiica,  1515,  the  map  ifl 
called  Typrs  I'nivfrsalis  Tcrre  /rxta.  Two  only  of  the  islands  are  given  and 
Itoth  called  fudtfUa.  South  of  Oreanus  OccidcntalU  \n  a  large  continent  called 
/'iirin  t<cif  Prisilia,  Paria  or  Brazil.  There  arc  no  nann  on  the  line  of  O  n- 
trol  America,  and  the  only  lettering  on  the  small  portion  of  the  northern 
oontinent  are  the  mysteriooa  words  Zoema  Mela,  wnioh  have  given  rise  to 
much  disctis^inn.  In  1S'»0  was  published  at  Munich,  by  tlie  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  from  manuscripts  in  the  university  library  and  army 
archives,  imder  the  auspices  of  Friednch  Knnstmann,  Karl  von  Spruner,  and 
Georg  M.  Thomas,  and  a^^  nupplemcntary  to  tho  text  ()f  Kunstmann's  Die 
Kiit'technnfj  Ami  nbi*,  a  colletlion  of  fac-similes  of  thirteen  early  maps  of 
Ameriia,  intith.'d  At'(u-<  zur  Entdclnn'jti'je.irhir/tte  Ar/ieriias.  This  work  I 
shall  cite  briotly  as  the  Aluukh  A  fas.  Parte  of  the  Pacifio  States  are 
shown  on  maps  nnmbers  iv.  vi.  vii.  vtii.  ix.  x.  xiL  and  xiiL,  which  will 
be  furtlit  r  inrntiont '1  in  their  several  place.'*.  Map  iv.  was  drawn  by  S.ilvat 
de  Pilciitriua  probably  in  1515.  It  shows  none  of  the  main-land  above 
Yucatan,  which  is  a  peninsula.  Tho  northern  coast  of  Central  America  is 
given,  and  the  southern  seaboard  only  f>f  the  Isthmus.  No  names  are 
WTitten  on  the  southern  coast.  Tiie  South  Sea  ia  called  Mar  I'/Vto  ;v'»>* 
rastel/iana^.  Sea  .'^ccn  by  the  Spaniards.  Map  is  supposed  t*j  Ix-  liy  \  i3« 
oouto  de  MaioUo,  1519.  It  shows  tho  nortliem  coast  of  the  continent  only 
from  Capo  ( 'amarnn  to  abotit  30°  south  latitude.  In  a  book  entitled  A  piano, 
f^osmo'jiftyihia,  \Z>~7^,  in  a  ropy  of  a  map  Bupi><)se<l  to  have  l>otn  drawn  by 
Peter  Apianus  inld:^,and  tho  first  upon  whidi  I  havesecn  the  name  'America.* 
The  northern  part  is  long  and  narrow,  of  a  horseshoe  shape,  and  lettered 
Jiftrrn''  t!7-!/in.  A  larcre  continent  is  placed  north  of  a  strait  runnin'-T  nmnd 
the  nortlu  ni  eml  (tf  North  Am<'ricn.  JCvideutly  Master  Apianus  was  deter- 
mined no  <)ne  dnrin/  his  time  should  out-north  him  in  map-delineation  of  a 
re;,'ion  of  v.  hir|i  al>  n^ntf  ly  nothing  was  known,  either  then  or  for  a  long  time 
after.  On  a  inaj)  of  North  .Vmerica  from  the  ^'IoIk?  of  .J(»lmnn  Schoncr,  1520, 
the  name  'America'  likewise  appears,  the  lettei  inj^  on  the  globe  Iwiug  placed 
in  Bnml,  oud  being  in  these  words: — America  I  cl  Braailia  Sive  PapaaaUi 
Terra,  The  northern  and  southern  continents  are  separated  by  a  steait 
at  t!io  I  t'lmn;..  It  i^  to  be  regrcttol  that  Master  Scluiner  had  not  the 
uiaiiiug  of  tho  world,  so  that  it  diould  agree  with  his  map,  and  save  canal- 
cuttiog.  The  weetom  line  of  the  northern  oontinent  rune  north  and  eoath; 
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island  inluibited  1)y  j)eoplo  like  those  of  Espanola  and 
Cuba,  oxccpt  that  tliey  seemed  more  inteUigoiit  and 

tlu'  western  line  of  tlio  s  nithcm  cnntini'n+  nortli-wcst  an'1  Fonth-onst.  Tlie 
extreme  northern  cud  of  tlic  northci-n  continent  is  cal'uil  Tcn-a  ilc  Culio. 
Along  the  wertem  chore  are  the  words  UUni  mondv  lustmtnvi.  Wcsjt  «>f  the 
nnrtliom  continent  lie  tlie  largo  island  of  Zi]Ki>i'jri  and  a  iiiiiltitu'l  - 1  f  i  lets. 
The  north  raoilic  is  called  <>rie)il>.diti  Oce  inns.  -(Jortcs'  chart  of  the  (i;ilf  of 
Mexioo,  1320,  is  a  rongh  draft  of  oval  shape  with  aq|Veral  names  &l<i:i>;  tlie 
oowt,  many  of  which  are  obsolete.  Yucatan  ia  represented  as  an  inland. 
In  1860  J.  O.  Kohl  published  at  Weimar  a  diasertation  on  two  of  the  oldest 
genenil  maps  of  America,  with  the  origin  of  the  names  on  each.  The  maps 
were  tlioso  of  Fernando  Colon,  1527,  and  Diego  Itibero,  l.")J<»,  then  in  the 
grand-dacal  library  at  Weimar.  The  text  accompanyin:;  thcso  fac-similes  ia 
entitled  I'ic  ll'hhn  A'ffi'frn  Crneral-Knrtfn  f*^ii  Amer'h  i.  AnH'jeftihrt  in  den 
Jahren  1JJ7  uiul  ]■'.:'».  mt/  K'li.^cr  KdrC.^  V.    Tiie  maps  Iteing  full  of 

names,  coooaniing  many  of  which  there  has  Ikh  ii  nnich  dit>cu:<Hion,  183  vvyBl 
folio  pages  are  devoted  to  their  explanation.  ]ki>ide  a  critical  review  of 
nomenclature  is  given  much  infonnation.  Inith  geographical  and  historical. 
Colon's  map  shows  the  eastern  coast.;  <if  North  ami  Smith  .\tn(  ric.i,  and  the 
aouthem  shores  of  the  Isthmus  and  <jcntral  America  to  about  Nicaragua. 
Bibero*8  map  containa  more  names  than  Golon^,  and  a  section  of  tho  Pemviaa 
coast:  otln  rwisc  tlu  y  ar  ■  not  unlike.  Continuing  the  prencnt  list  wn  liaveidl 
of  South  .Ajnerica,  and  pai  t  of  Xorth  America, given  in  I  .')'J7  by  lioljcrt  Hiome; 
and  tho  western  side  of  tho  New  World  in  1523  by  Bordone.  Ptolemy,  in 
Jfwiw'rr,  ('nnnif)'jrnplijf,  l.'i.'M),  gives  the  two  Americas  entirely  surrotmdcd  by 
water,  with  Yucatan  an  island;  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  (VcimaAo,  and 
Uinu  :  and  near  Zij»angu  A  rc/iiif/a'jut  /  .'/.'/-'">  i»xi(l(iruin,  counted  in  all  prolKibility 
specially  for  this  map.  Uroutius  Fine's  ^lobe,  li>3i,  unites  tho  aouthem 
continent,  which  it  calls  America,  by  the  isthmns  dartena  to  the  nortiiera, 
which  extends  ttjwanl  the  north-west  across  the  ocean  and  f  rni'sjiart  of  Asia, 
witli  a  continu<ni3  coast  line  to  Japan.  The  Atlantic  in  Al<ni(f  uni,  aud  tho 
r.H  iiic  Mar  d'i  Sfir.  Yucatan  ia  nn  i.sland.  It  is  diilicult  to  tell  where 
Mexico  f  u  Ih.  and  Asia  logins.  ,  TcmiMilnn  is  just  south  of  tWTy,  and 
Mcxic4in  and  Asiatic  names  promiscuously  otx-ur.  (IrynaMis,  in  gives 
America  in  two  jwirts,  diviJod  by  a  strait  at  the  Isthimis;  the  western  end 
of  the  northern  continent  ia  called  Terra  tie  Cuba.  Map  vi.,  Munich  AtOitt 
1532-40,  shows  the  Pteifio  ooaat  from  Pern  to  California,  which  is  repreeented 
as  a  peninsula.  Tho  gulf  of  California  in  called  tho  Red  Sea.  Yucatan 
is  an  island.  Baptista  Agnese,  K'kJO,  gives  North  America  in  the  shape  of  a 
horseshoe,  with  Yucatan  an  island.  Alaji  vii..  Mitni-h  Alias,  is  supposed  to 
Ik-  liv  r>;iiitist.i  Agn('«e,  ITilO-od.  It  kIiows  thr  wliolo  of  the  Atlantio  coast, 
aud  the  I'aeilic  eoa-t  \i\<n\  IVni  to  Mexi*  o.  luiimisio,  Via<jiji,  iii.  fol.  4.">.V.")(i, 
15G5,  lays  down  nb  nit  half  tlie  Pacilie  coast.  Maps  ix.  x.  and  xii.,  M^mi'  /i 
Atta/t,  aro  supposed  to  havo  been  dnwn  by  Vaz  Dourado  in  io71.  The  lirst 
delineates  Sonth  America,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Isthmns;  the  second  lioth 
shores  of  Central  America,  an  1  tlie  Thdf  of  Mexico;  the  third  the  I'm  iiie 
coast  only  from  Mexico  to  .i\iiian  Strait.  On  imip  x.  is  a  large  lake  north  of 
Mexico,  m  latitade  40' to  43',  and  under  it  in  large  letteni,  lihw  inl  I.'i  ih. 
ricrard  Mercator,  Atht  siirr  rn'>iiioftr"pfiirti',  l.'WjO,  an<l  anutlur  i  ilitidi  l."(74. 
represents  the  world  on  two  glolx:s,  and  surroimds  the  two  ^Vnii  rit  as  with 
Wftter,  beside  capping  either  |iole  with  a  hnga  continent.  In  tlie  n>»  th- 
eastern  corner  oi  Asia,  map  iv.,  is  Ameriea  pars.  There  are  also  Aaian 
rf'j,  (Jniuira  reff,  Tuchnno,  a  city,  and  Et  frtto  de  Anian.  On  map  v.  tho 
strait  <if  Magellan  separates  tin- s( mthern  continent  fnmi  another  larcc  l  on- 
tinent  to  the  south  of  it,  on  which  is  placed  'fenu  del /ue(io.  Luckily  this 
■ntaretie  polar  oontinent  is  labeled  TVmi  AvttmUt  tnndvm  eoftnita,  lest 
tho  author  be  embarrassed  by  qiic«tiona  alxnit  it.  After  well  pa-  i-  tho 
strait  of  Magellan,  El  Mar  Facitico  ia  entered,  though  as  tiio  tropics  aie 
ToS.  I.  U 
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know  more  of  the  useful  arts.  Presently  a  large 
canoe  ap[)earecl  coming  Irom  the  ilircction  of  Yuca- 
tan. It  measured  eight  feet  in  its  greatest  width, 
and  was  rowed  by  twenty-five  men.  In  the  middle, 
imder  a  palm-lcaf  awning,  s&t  b,  cacique or  chief,  trho 
manifested  neither  smrprise  nor  fear  on  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  the  admiral.  He  signified  to  the 
Spaniards  as  best  he  was  able  the  extent  and  power 
or  Mexico,  and  displayed  utensils  of  copper,  stone, 
and  wood,  earthen-ware,  and  cotton  cloth  brought 
thence.  Gold  was  plentiful  there,  he  also  said;  but 
the  imagination  of  the  admiral  had  mapped  his  strait 
somewhere  southward;  so  Mexico  was  kept  for  Cortes. 

There  was  on  the  island  an  ancient  aboriginal  of 
scientific  attainments  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  draw 
for  the  Spaniards  a  chart  of  the  mainland  coast,  and 
tell  them  much  of  the  country.  Him  they  took  on 
board,  and  after  dismissing  the  cacique  with  presents, 
crossed  to  the  continent,  and  anchored  near  a  point 

readied  it  Iteoomes  Mar  del  Zttr.    The  northern  port  of  this  vacp  r., 

t!ic  two  Attii'i  iou-^,  is  quite  intcn'  ^tin','.  nri'l  wil!  Im*  rxplahu  il  t  l-cwncrc. 
Tills  c,u-t<tjrrai)liiL-al  inonstroaity  Michucl  Lock,  J/alhii/t'i  JJhrr'*  I '/*•/.,  1>")S2, 
endcavorcil,  nii<l  witli  very  fair  success,  to  cxccoil.  Map  xiii.,  Mnnli'h 
At'ri'.  l>y  TIi  iiiiH  Hooil,  \'>\y2,  gives  the  Gnlf  of  >rc\ico,  the  Islands, 
and  tlie  eastera  coast  of  Xorth  iVuicrica.  In  Drakes  World  EnfomiHifiHf'l, 
1505,  another  sonroeof  infnnnation  not  remarkable  for  reliability,  Ilomlius 
traces  tiie  wi-stem  coast  ix)  Boring  Strait.  Uondioa*  map,  1G25,  in  Purduu, 
llh  I'U jr. Ill's,  iv.  857,  gives  North  America  to  the  mythical  strait  of 
Atiian.  "  Inimiic  tK'  I^ict.  .\<,r.-<  Or!'!-',  IC:],!,  lia^;  ;it  p.  2-2i)  a  innp  nf  ,Vivr»i 
Enptuia,  ^\'tx  m  (Jalicia,  antl  O'txilimala,  and  at  p.  34G  a  map  of  Tierra  Firma, 
A  map  of  tho  ^roAA  in  the  atlaa  of  Jacob  Colom,  1G63,  mil  require  mention 
lienvifter.  OjUhii^s  Amrrira.  1G71,  gives  the  northom  continent  to  Anian 
btiait  with  X'lwi  AUi'tnn  in  the  northern  part,  antl  California  as  an  i.iland; 
and  n  map  at  i>.  222  shows  parts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Tiicrc  is  a 
map  of  the  middle  part  of  America  in  Dnmpicr^s  Voijarfest  i.  44,  1G99.  Be- 
side these,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  others,  such  as  the  maps  in  the 
Bii>xa:iirr->  of  Aiii-rirn,  1'04;  Fu)inr''<  \'<t;/ajc,  1707;  the  Dutch  collection  of 
▼oyayes  by  Picter  Van  der  Aa;  the  ilLi  iuaa  collection  of  Gottfried;  Voi/agea 
deFtanrot*  Oaroal^  1722;  >iiti»»V  IV/'i /f,  1758;  Mor^''9  Oroffrofhif  Reefijied, 
1G03:  ll'an-li,  Harletan.  Oxford.  Iv  < :  r?,  SIio'vi>?ko.  .Totiory=».  and  other  CCUl  • 
tions  uf  voynr^es.  I  may  also  mention  incidcutaliy  L'l  this  volume  maps  and 
cliarts  reLiiing  more  especially  to  another  part  of  the  BMitic  Stat^  and 
described  nu»rc  fully  in  a  fiicee<'din^;  volume. 

^Caciqn  \  lord  "of  va-(s.il.^,  v.  ai  t!ie  luime  by  which  tho  nntivcs  of  Cuba 
d:'?i';:!.;' cil  t iicir  cliiffn.  L^-arniiiL!;  tlii^.  the  t'i<tnpicr.>r^  appli-'d  tlio  nniiK' i>- 
ci-aii^  to  tho  rulers  of  wild  tribes,  althotigii  in  none  of  tite  dialects  of  the 
contwent  is  the  word  found.  Peter  liartyr  says  that  *  in  some  places  they 
call  a  king  Caciciu,  in  other  plaoee  thoy  oaU  him  Qnebi,  and  aomowiiere 
Tiba.' 
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"wkicli  Columbus  called  Punta  tie  Caxinas,"  from  the 
native  name  of  a  certain  fruit  abounding  thereabout. 
Here  the  Spaniard^^  landed  on  the  14th  of  Augu.st, 
and  celebrated  mass;  then  proceeding  eastward  some 
fifteen  leaofues  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,"  tliev  a<j:aiii 
lauded  on  the  17th,  and  toolv  formal  j)ossession  for 
Spain.  About  a  hundred  painted  savages  displayed 
themselves,  finer  sj)eeimens  than  any  on  Use  islands, 
some  naked,  and  others  partially  covered  with  white 
or  colored  cotton.  They  were  friendly,  and  presented 
fruit  and  vegetables,  fish,  f  )wl,  and  maize.  So  con- 
spicuously distended  were  the  ears  of  the  natives  at 
one  [)lace  that  the  name  Costa  de  la  Orcja  was  given 
to  that  vieinitv.® 

v' 

Proceeding,  the  discoverers  encountered  a  succes- 
sion of  gales  which  continued  more  than  forty  da3's, 
and  having  weathered  them  safely  they  were  so 
delighted  that  in  sailing  round  the  point  of  their 
deliverance  they  thanked  God,  and  called  it  Cape 
Gracias  &  Dios.*  All  this  time  Columbus  suffered 
severely.  Indeed,  he  was  now  but  little  better  than 
a  wreck  in  body  and  mind.  On  the  after  part  of  the 
deck  his  bed  was  [)laced,  and  there  he  lay  over- 
whelmed with  pain  and  melancholy,  lost  in  endless 

*  *  Focque.*  anys  Horrera, '  auia  muchoB  arbolcs,  caya  fruto  es  vnaa  manfa- 
idlks  bucnaa  do  comer.*  Kavamte  calls  tbe  place  Ptmta  Caatilki  y  Puerto  de 

T rujill'i,  mill  tlu'  <  ".i.  t  f.  i  (/a^fn  fj  -  Trujillo.  llic  name  Honduras  was  ajij'lieJ 
first  to  the  cape  and  afterward  to  a  long  stretch  of  shore.  Fernando  Colon, 
Hist.  Ahiiimnie,  103,  Barrvt,  i.,  gives  '  Cabo  do  Ondaraa.*  InOviedOy  lib.  ill. 
cap.  ix.,  is  UTittcn  '  tl  cabo  do  IIi;?iicras;'  this  chronicler  also  employs  tlie 
word  Hondnras;  Galrfino'i  DUcov.,  l!Hl,  'the  Cajw  of  Higucras,  anti  vuto  the 
Islands  (Tamarcs,  and  to  the  Capo  of  ll'  ndm-as,  that  is (o  say,  the  Cape  of  tho 
Depthca;'  Benzoni,  JJist.  Mon<lo  Xrxfvo,'26,  'Fr(niillOUlgraDde,choda'paesani  e 
nominata  Iguera,  6  da'  Spagnuoli  Capo  di  Fondnri;'  Cfomara,  Hitit.  Ind.,  31, 
*Cal"i  <lc  Hi;,'UC'rn3.' 

'  Named  bv  ( "oliimbua  llio  de  la  Posesion,  now  known  aa  Rio  Tiuto. 

'  For  full  tlescriptions  of  the  sevcml  peoples  infaalntiiig  thia  region  at  the 
coming  of  the  Kuroi>caas,  their  physique,  character,  ctistonts,  myths,  and 
Lmguages,  1  must  reler  tho  reader  tu  my  X((ta-€  Harm  of  iht  I'urijir  S.'  .  5 
vob.,  paasun. 

*  This  name  has  never  changed.  On  Peter  Martyr's  India  beyond  Ute 
OaTtfff.1,  1510,  it  is  put  down  as  c.  gra  dfdioa;  MaioIIo,  1519,  writes  C  de  grn- 
ti'i  diai ;  rcrnjiudu  C()lon,  1527,  C  dc  iiraftas,  <i  dio-i ;  Ribcro,  l.V_'l>, dc(jrilc 
a  diu»:  Maps  vi.  and  viL,  Munich  Atlas,  1032-50,  C.  de  gracia  diw;  Vaz 
Da«iraao,  C:.  de  gra$ku  tuUoa;  Mercator,  C.  de  Oradae  d  IHo«;  Dampier,  C, 
OratiaDioe,  etc. 
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mazes  of  speculation.  Now  and  then  he  would  rouse 
himself  to  translate  his  visions,  or  to  direct  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship,  for  thoiv^-li  half  hi^  senses  should 
leave  him,  he  was  still  a  sailor  from  instinct;  hut  had 
it  not  hecn  for  the  faithful  energy  of  the  adelantado, 
the  voyage  might  as  well  never  have  been  under- 
taken. 

The  mariners  had  now  entered  a  smooth  sea;  with 
a  favorable  wind  they  passed  rapidly  down  the  ^los- 
quito  Coast,  giving  the  name  Limonares  to  a  chister 
of  islands  on  which  jjrew  soniethini;  like  lemons  or 
limes,  and  on  the  IGth  of  September  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river.  Boats  were  sent  ashore 
for  water,  and  in  returning  one  was  upset  and  the 
whole  crew  were  drowned;  Irom  wliich  melancholy 
occurrence  the  stream  was  named  Kio  del  1  )esastre.*'* 
Continuing,  the  125th  found  the  Spaniards  off  the 
Rio  San  Juan  do  Nicaragua,  where,  to  escape  a 
storm,  they  ran  in  behind  an  island,  the  native  name 
of  which  was  Quiriviri,"  but  which  from  its  verdant 
beauty  Columbus  called  La  Huerta^  The  Grarden. 
There  they  rested  several  days,  and  foimd  sweet  spec- 
ulation, easily  inducing  the  savages  to  tell  them  such 
things  as  they  should  most  delight  to  hear.  Indeed, 
all  along  the  coast  had  vague  iniormation  been  given, 
by  signs  ill  interpreted,  of  a  remarkable  country  called 
Ciguare,  nine  days'  journey  westward  beyond  the 
mountains.  The  people  there  were  like  tibe  Span- 
iards, clothed,  and  armed  with  steel  weapons,  with 
horses  and  great  ships.  The  women  wore  bands  of 
coral  and  strings  of  pearls,  and  the  commonest  uten- 
sils were  of  gold.  Ten  days'  journey  from  Ciguare 
must  he  the  river  Granges;  and  best  of  all,  there  was 

'**Rio  EMOndido,  or  Blueiields,  sometimes  spelt  Blcwfields,  but  crroae- 
oosly.  The  name  originated  from  the  Ihitch  pirate  Bleeveldt.  On  map  iv., 
Mtutich  Attan.  ill  tin's  vicinity  arc  found  the  wonls  I!:.  J,  f  sn, 

"  Mercator  {fiaces  half-way  K'twceii  Cajx;  (Iraeias  li  Dios  and  Laguna  de 
Chiriqui,  (Juicuri,  designating  a  town.  Pet«r  Martyr,  dec  iii.  cap.  iv.,  Kays: 
*  He  came  to  a  region  which  the  inhabitants  call  QuicuriH,  in  vhioh  is  the 
hauen  called  Cariari,  named  Mirobalanus  by  the  Admirall,  because  the  Miro- 
balane  trees  are  natiiie  in  the  r^gioitR  thereMKmt.' 
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a  passage  thitlier  by  sea;  all  the  Spaniards  liad  to  do 
was  to  keep  right  on;  tlicy  could  not  miss  the  way. 
The  Europeans  gave  full  credit  to  these  assertions. 

Tluis  from  the  becrinninof  mankind  have  been  directed 
to  their  terrestrial  and  celestial  havens  by  mingled 
accident  and  brutish  igrnorance,  and  wise  men  like 
Columbus  have  belie vea  these  supremely  silly  stories 
because  it  plc^asod  thorn  to  do  so.  These  savai^es 
may  liave  liad  rumors  of  ^Foxico  or  Peru  on  wliich 
to  build  their  brilliant  fictions;  their  statements  were 
hctious  nojie  the  less. 

And  indeed  as  they  came  tojjfether  there;  lor  the 
first  time,  the  white  men  and  the  rcfl,  it  is  often  dif- 
lit'ult  to  tell  on  whieli  sitle  vras  the  «j^reater  cre'dulity 
and  su}»erslitioii.  The  folly  of  tlu;  Spaniard  was 
moulded  into  lirmer  consistence,  was  h-ss  inept  and 
vapory  tlian  the  folly  of  the  Americans,  and  that  was 
about  all.  For  instance,  at  the  vilhi'jfc  of  Carinv," 
just  opposite  on  the  main-land,  Columbus  thought 
to  raise  the  S[)aniards  in  the  estimation  of  the  savages 
by  declining  to  take  the  (juaniuj  an  inferior  kind  of 
gold  which  they  presented;  whereupon  for  the  same 
reason,  and  in  retaliation,  the  natives  refused  Ea- 
ropean  trinkets.  When  the  adelantado,  seated  on  a 
knoll  with  the  notary  bv  his  side,  sought  to  transfix 
some  of  the  wild  knowledge  of  those  parts,  the  na- 
tives fled  terrorstrucky  supposing  some  ma^c  spell 
was  being  cast  upon  them  by  the  pens,  mk,  and 
paper  so  solemnly  drawn  forth  by  the  scribe.  Pres- 
ently with  great  caution  they  returned,  and  with 
exorcising  gesticulations  burned  and  scattered  in  the 
air  an  odorous  powder.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
equally  enlightened  common  sense,  the  Christians, 
unable  to  fathom  the  incantations  of  savagism,  femcied 

The  name  of  the  province  also.   Diego  do  Poms  calls  it  Carimf ;  Herrera 

nii'l  t!i>>;-c  t  follow  iliiii  writi'  ' '■n-inri.  On  tliL-  maps  of  Colon  ;in<l  RiltcTo, 
and  ulso  in  Mcrcator's  iitbi-n.  tin;  wuid  .'iirinif.  On  tliu  map  of  Vu.:  Dourado 
in  this  locality  ia  written  m'l.^uoro.  '  Kinij^c  <  Jcoirniphcn  lial»en  ^et;luulit,  dasa 
imaere  houtic^e  '•likwlicldH-L.-i'^umr'  dicker  Aiikc  rplatz  di-^  (  oliniil >iis  st  i. 
Andere  habcu  daiur  dio  Mundung  des  gruascn  Fliusaus  vou  Niuira^iui  duu 
Rio  Sui  Juaa  genomiiMm.'  KtAl,  Baden  alUtlen  Karten,  li4-ld. 
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these  lu  at  lion  sorcerers  bringing  from  tho  shades  of 
their  wiidorness  wrathful  demons  to  hurl  upon  tlioir 
adversaries;  and  ever  after  on  the  voyaije  all  the 
ills  that  befell  the  Spaniards  were  attributed  to  the 
cnehantnients  f)f  the  ])('o])lo  of  Cariay.'^  At  another 
j)orfc  called  lluiva,  Columbus  found  the  huts  of  the 
natives  built  in  trees,  which  he  attributed  tn  foai'  of 
*4riiiins.  After  a  short  excursi(ju  into  tho  interior 
the  adelantado  returned  to  the  ships.  2Sear  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  the  old  man  of  (juanaja  had  been 
liberated  with  jn'eseMits,  as  no  lon^^er  of  use;  now, 
seven  natives  were  seized  and  made  to  divuljj^c  what 
they  knew  of  the  country,  two  of  them  being  retained 
as  <4"ui(lt^s. 

.""^ailin;^  iVoni  Cariay  the  btli  of  October,  the  sec- 
ond day  they  came  to  the  La-^una  de  Chiriqui,  the 
country  thereabout  being  called  by  the  natives  Cere- 
baro."  If  some  distance  back  Columbus  had  found 
Tho  Gkurden,  here  was  a  pluralized  paradise.  The 
wonder  was  how  nature  contrived  such  glories. 
Round  tho  entrance  clustered  islands  whose  out- 
spread foliage  brushed  the  vonturesomo  sails  that 
threaded  the  deep  narrow  channels.  Celestial  beauty 
irradiated  the  hmd,  and  a  celestial  brightness  over* 
spread  the  sea.  But  a  small  additional  rent  was 
necessary  in  tho  ragged  imao;ination  of  the  admiral 
to  fimcy  himself  ah^uly  tran^ted.    The  part  of  the 

**  *En  Carint/,  y  cn  csas  tierras  do  su  comnrca,  son  gmndea  fecliicero8  y 
mny  ine  lro^ios.'  ( 'art  t  dc  <  <>'o  i,  ^Vuc  ^^  f  'o'.  tV:  Vi'tfir*,  i. ."»  j7.  'Xos  paret-  iau 
h  11"  .uiDs  f;ran(lL'.s  liccliiecrus,  i  n:);,!a  al^aua  lacuii,  p.ic  i i|u;iuJo  se  a':trcabun 
h  \'>  --  (  ill isUanos,  L.s])urcia^ii,  \m'  cl  airu  cierto  j«olvo  ii  rubiiclta,  i  conpcrfnmes, 
Q  uo  liecliiibuu  del  polvo,  liaciaa,  c^ao  el  Itumo  f ucsc  acia  los  Ciu-istianoa. '  Coion, 
JfM.  Afmimnte,  107,  in  Jtniria,  i. 

"S.i\v!  FLTirinil')  ('  lion,  //("</.  Ahnimufc,  10'<,  in  Barcm,  i  ,  of  ih'n  place: — 
' arriU)  ul  Canal  do  /.fraUuni,  cjiie  i\<jn  (J  k-yn:i3  «lc  lurgo,  i  mas  dc  tix-^  do  oiicUo, 
en  el  qual,  ai  mticha.i  IsluUn,  i  tifs,  6  f|nutr>>  liocas  inni  &  proixtsito  p.ira  en* 
trar.'  An  I  Mr  Kohl  rcin.u  ks.  /;<  i'/>  )i  a'i'.*!rii  K  :/•{<  >,  1 1 ";,  '  Si  liiUli  rung 
passtauf  ki  ill  aii'lercs Cfw.i  -.i  r  Mjdlich  vuii»  SiUiJuuii  \unuy,'  iiLiuuf  uuscro 
'Laf^iiua  do  Ciiiri  ini,'  <li<!  aiich  wolil  noch  licutigcs  Ta  rea  Ik  soii  lera  in  ihrer 
westiiclion  Abtlicilung  '  liaia  del  AlmiFante ' . . . .  gcnannt  w ird. '  liibero  places 

tie  cer^tro  in  tho  lagtina.  Vaz  Donrarlo  writes  Cetrabttrf:  MaioUo  puts 
hero  BomcwIuTc  ht  csfirt  brrx  u!<i,  an<l  ncai'  by  oro  hoy>.  Mi-ix-ator  inake* 
Cerrburo  a  town.  Uuodias,  in  Par''hUt  liu  Pii-jriimu^t  j)lacc3  in  Uiii  vicinity 
tho  town,  i^MUvri.  Wesl'imlixhB  SjM^id,  1024^  gives  Varabaro,  and  ft  litUo 
to  tho  n<vth  a  town,  Qukwra, 
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laguna  explored  by  this  expedition  was  the  north- 
westom,  known  to-day  as  the  Bahfa  del  Almirante; 
the  southern  part  was  called  by  the  natives  Aburema. 

Hanging  from  the  necks  of  the  natives  was  pure 
gold  in  plate.^,  now  first  found  since  toucliing  these 
shores,  but  the  owners  were  content  to  kvv\).  it. 
Furtlier  on,  anywlicre  but  here,  they  said,  was  plenty 
of  gold,  notably  at  a  place  called  Veragua,  twenty-five 
leagues  distant,  where  these  much-admired  ]  dates  of 
gold  were  fjEtbricat< d.  Hastening  forward,  the  Span- 
iards arrived,  on  tlie  IHtli,  at  a  river  twelve  leagues 
to  the  ca.^tward  of  Cercljaro,  cnllrd  ])y  Fernando 
Colon,  Guaiga,  and  by  Porras,  (  iuyga,  where  tlie 
sava'.rcs  attempted  at  first  to  drive  them  away  by 
s|)lashing  water,  brandishing  wooden  sv.ords,  lieatiiig 
drums,  and  .sounding  eonchs;  which  demousti-al ion 
being  over  they  quietly  traded  sixteen  of  their  gold- 
Dlates,  valued  at  one  hundn  d  and  iil'ty  dueals,  lor 
three  hawk-bells.  The  Ibllowing  day  the  Spaniards 
were  met  in  like  manner  by  otiier  s:ivaj;es  wiioni  a 
shot  sent  seampering;  after  which  they  returned  and 
traded  dutifully. 

After  this  the  discoverers  touched  at  tlie  prov- 
inces of  Catiija  and  Cobraba,  where  they  iuw  tlio 
ruins  of  a  wall  built  of  stone  and  lime,  which  excited 
in  them  anticipations  of  a  near  approaeh  to  civil- 
ization; but  as  they  neared  the  rich  river  the  wind 
freshened  and  carried  them  past,  without  however 
preventing  a  glimpse  of  five  towns,  one  of  which  the 
guides  assured  them  was  Veragua.**  In  the  next 
province,  Cubiga,  terminated  the  gold  region,  so  they 
were  told.  Some  were  eager  to  go  back  to  Vera- 
gua and  gather  gold,  but  anxious  to  find  his  strait 
Columbus  put  them  ofi;  saying  he  would  return  anon. 

Fancy  the  old  admiral  groping  in  the  darkness,  the 

' '  .M«>ri  ;inul!y  tho  name  of  n  towm.  provirn  p.  htkI  riv«T  famoin  for 
ffolil.  Later  tho  namn  bcc.inic  liistot-icitUy  cclubratctl,  liciiij{  applied  by  the 
Spaniards  to  that  whole  region,  and  ^ivcn  as  a  titFc  to  tho  flcHrcndants  of 
('  ilambus,  whn  wore  called  dnko.4  of  Viragnn <.  ]\  ''  V  M;irtyr,  ('"'"U,  and 
llibero,  all  write  bemnua;  Vaz  Dourado,  burden;  I'tokniy,  l}rriiuii''y  us  a 
pnnrincej  liiot  and  Jcnctya,  Veragua.   Porras  calls  tlte  pruvinco  Cubrabo. 
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world,  the  universe  clear  enough  to  him  as  mapped 
in  his  own  mind,  l)ut  unha]ipily  not  fitting  the  sub- 
stantial facts.  Instinctively  lie  seems  to  hover  about 
this  the  narrowest  part  of  the  continent,  his  ship's 
prow  now  pointed  directly  toward  Spain,  with  India 
so  far  away,  and  the  vast  water  interveiiiiiof,  and 
the  small  but  iiiiu^lity  strij)  of  land  that  makes  his 
mental  ma[>  of  no  avail.  Thus  since  the  world  began 
millions  have  ma|)ped  eternity,  and  still  do  maj)  it, 
the  gods  meanwhile  laughing  loudly  at  the  miserable 
work  men  make  of  it. 

Thus  vainly  searching,  on  the  2d  of  November 
Columbus  iinds  his  shi])S  at  anchor  in  a  In.'autiful 
and  conunodious  harbor  entered  betwet^n  two  islands. 
On  every  side  are  fields  of  maize,  and  orchards  of  fruit, 
and  groves  of  palm;  for  the  people  dwell  in  houses 
and  ruUivato  the  ground.  There  he  remains  seven 
days,  waiting  the  ces.sation  of  a  storm;  and  he  calls 
the  place  Puerto  Bello,  also  written  Portobello,  which 
name  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Venturing  forth  on 
the  9th,  he  makes  eastward  eight  leagues,  but  is 
driven  back,  and  takes  refuge  behind  some  islands 
in  a  small  harbor,  which  he  calls  Puerto  de  Basti- 
mentos,'*  from  the  abundance  of  provisions  brought 
them  there.  After  repauring  the  ships,  now  badly 
worm-eaten,  he  again  on  the  23d  attempts  an  advance 
eastward,  but  is  speedily  driven  into  a  cove,  which  he 
names  El  Retrete,  some  calling  it  Puerto  de  Escri- 
bancs,  and  which  is  so  small  as  barely  to  admit  the 
ships,  and  so  deep  that  bottom  cannot  be  touched.^^ 

• 

'°Off  Nombre  dt;  Dirw  on  Vaz  Donrado's  map,  is  n  group  cuUctl  fie  }ta.<t- 
timetos;  in  Xorvs  (JrOi«  oi  Laet  they  are  >'<u  de  BnsiimetUoa;  Jefl'erya  calls 
tiiem  foif  Ba«timeMfo$ ;  Navairete,  Col.  de  Viages,  i.  285,  gives  AierftxM  Belrele 
in  the  tt'xt,  ;mil  I'ncrfo  F^srrlfniiio^-  in  a  ii'itc. 

Tht!  locality  of  this  littU;  liarlwr  was  soun  lost.  Ilerrera  atllrnis  tbat  in 
his  time  its  situation  w  iis  unt-crtniii,  some  believing  Nombre  de  Piiw  to  be  the 
pl.'KM"  ineiitioni  tl.  I'e.^clicl  loeates  it  near  the  town  of  Colon;  HunilioMt  at 
I'm  rto  (ic  K-iLi  iixinfiH.  Kiln-ro  plaecs  fifti  en  leagues  west  of  Nombre  ile  Dios, 
ji'  rttrv.    Kohl  says,  lir  'olni  nltmh  n  K<irf'  i'.  '  Kr  findct  sieh  nicht  auf 

N.  VaUard  (I547)>  nicht  auf  Itourado  (1060)  uml  nicht  axd  den  Karten  vom 
Isthmus  von  Darien  in  Ucrrora.'  But  it  would  seem  from  tbs  description  ol 
Fernando  Colon,  JJiti.  AlnurtMte,  110,  in  Burdat  L,  that  the  plaoo  should  be 
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And  now  the  mariners  sliow  sli^ns  <»f  discontent; 
with  gold  so  near  they  are  not  S})aniards  else.  And 
the  «rreat  discoven'r,  the  achniral  of  the  ocean  sea, 
must  he  bury  in  this  little  creviee  of  a  barbarous 
shore  his  mighty  hopes  '*  Bastidas  was  here/*  al- 
thouirli  it  is  not  certain  how  well  informed  the  admiral 
is  of  the  fact,  whether  he  had  notice  from  liastidas 
at  Santo  l)omin<jo  as  to  the  termination  of  his  \  nv- 
age,  or  whether  the  natives  here  had  told  him;  in 
any  event,  there  cannot  be  now  in  tlie  admiral's 
mind  much  doubt  that  the  coast  is  practically  discov- 
ered from  Trinidad  to  Guanaja,  and  that  between 
these  two  islands  is  a  shore-line  of  continent  unbroken 
by  any  strait.  Yes,  as  well  unbrace  here  as  else- 
whearo;  and  gold-huntinff  is  quite  a  fit  occupation  for 
an  old  man  after  his  life  s  work  is  done. 

Turning  then  toward  Yeragua  for  solace,  the  Span- 
iards sail^  from  El  Betrete  the  5th  of  December. 

easily  enough  found.  He  says: — 'entranios  en  vn  Puortecilln,  que  se  llain6el 
Retrt'.e,  jx»rc|Uo  no  oabian  en  el  mas  Ue  o  o  G  Navios;  su  entrada  era  por  vna 
boca  de  quince,  6  vcinto  pasos  de  ancho,  i  ambos  ludos  cran  Room,  que  salian 
Agua,  como  pantadc  Diamante,  iera  tan  prnfundo  de  Canal,  por  enmedio^  qae 
accrcaniloso  h  la  orilla,  vn  pwo,  se  poilia  s;iltar  dt  -ide  el  Navio  en  Tiorra.* 

•'Although  the  authorities  are  somewliat  \-aguo  and  contlictiQg  as  to  the 
tanninal  point  of  the  main-land  coaatinga  of  Baatidaa,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
two  maoowriee  here  united.  Oviedo,  ii.  ^4-96,  and  those  copying  hia 
errors,  take  l^tidaa  direct  from  Uraha  to  Jamaica;  butLasCasas,  lli^t.  Ind., 
iii.  1 1 ,  states:  —  'Salierou  del  g<»lfo  tie  L  rabji,  y  fuerou  la  eosta  ilel  I'onieuto 
abajo,  y  UefRnm  al  fRierto  qne  llumaron  del  Retrete,  dondo  agora  eebi  la  cia- 
dad  y  jMit-rto  fjue  nf>nd>ninios  >li  1  N'oiulire  de  Dios.'    I^ter,  in  chapter  xxiii. 

he  corrects  himHcli  in  n  gard  to  El  Ketretcautl  Nombre  do  Dios  being  the 
Hune  place:—'  Por  <^sto  p.-irece  que  el  puertodel  Retrete  no  cs  el  queagWR 
Uamamos  del  Nombre  de  Dioe,  oomo  arriba  dmmoajpor  relacion  dc  otroe,  aino 

adelaate,  h^cia  cl  Oriente.*  Speaking  of  Kl  Retrete,  Diego  de  Porras, 
NeatarrtUt  Col.  >!'  r/  z  /rs.  i.  -JS.'j,  remarks:  -  '  Kii  algunas  cartas  de  n;iveL'ar  de 
alffonoe  de  los  miu-ineroa  juntalm  euta  tierra  < on  la  que  habia  descubiertu  Uo- 
jeday  Bastidas.'  Navarrete  himself.  Vol.  (I<  Vi  njeA,  iii.  20,  Bays  of  Bastidaa, 
•termini*  su  ilo«i  ubrimiento  por  los  diez  ^rados  dc  altunv  en  el  pucrto  del  Re- 
trete o  dc  Khcriljiinos  y  del  nombrc  do  Dios;'  and  again  in  a  note  concerning 
Nondjrc  dc  Dios: — '  En  estc  pucrto  entni  posteriormente  el  Aliiiininto  Colon 
el  fiia  26  de  Noviembre  de  l^OZ  oon  notieia  qna  y»  tenia  dc  los  descubrimien* 
toe  de  Bastidas.*  Gotnara,  HUt.  Intl.,  HI,  accredits  Bastidas  with  the  new 
disL'ovcf  y  of  170  leagues  of  coast,  '  que  ay  del  ciUo  de  la  Vt  l  i  ;il  u''  If' ■  dc  Vraua, 

JFaraliones  del  Darien,'  restinj^  with  Oviedo  at  that  point.  Fruui  the 
enoe  Hnmboldt,  Kxam.  Crlt.,  i.  3(H),  infers  that  Baatidaa  cmitinned  'vers 
I'ooeat  jusqu'au  Puerto  <le  Retrete.'  Looae  statements  are  (juite  tlie  habit 
now  as  of  old;  iuistance  that  of  l^erdo  ile  'IV  jada.  who  says,  Ajninle6  JJtJft.,  hU, 
referring  to  iki.stida.s,  '  V  Hig-.iio  hasta  cl  ])Ui  rto  llumado  despilM  el  J^eCtn^ 
donde  se  fundd  poeterioxmente  el  del  Nombre  de  JJioe.' 
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But  with  this  chancre  the  liildo  ^vind  had  Hkowise 
chaiiLXcd  its  course;  wherever  thev  went  v.ere  storms 
and  l>ufletinc^s,  until  Cohuuhus  pronounced  u|)on  that 
sliore  the  name  La  Costa  de  los  Contrastes.  Where 
now  was  the  hahny  breatti  ot  ])erl"umed  isles,  the 
Hparldini^  sun  dancinu^  hi-Hcath  the  wanton  waiters? 
Demonized.  ( iale  lollowed  <^'ale  in  (jiiick  sut/cj::  ion ; 
wind^  contendiiiL^,  vrci-in!:^^;  now  tlie  mariners  were 
hurrlt-d  on  toward  their  tUstinat ion,  only  to  bo 
<lrivcn  hai-k  to  their  startinLC-|)oint.  Tlie  stal>horu 
waves  .struck  the  crazy  barks  with  such  nu  ;ki(  iii'^-  lurce 
as  to  send  the  terror-stricken  sailors  to  llu  ii-  knees, 
and  they  confessed  to  each  other.  Fur  nine  days 
tlie  sea  was  white  with  angry  loam;  the  sky  blazed 
with  electric  fires;  the  mou  fell  sick;  provisions 
spoiled.  Long,  lank,  musctdar  sharks,  weatborwise 
monsters,  followed  the  ships  expectantly,  until  the 
hun^r-smitten  crews  eyed  them  ominously  in  return, 
until  these  creatures  that  had  come  to  eat  were 
caught  and  eaten  by  these  other  creatures.  All  this 
time  down  poured  the  rain  in  torrents  and  nearly 
submerged  the  ships.  In  the  midst  of  these  cata- 
dysmal  horrors  a  watcr-spout  was  seen  approaching, 
"which,"  Fernando  Colon  is  sure,  ''if  they  had  not 
dissolved  by  reciting-  tlie  gospel  of  St  John,  would 
cei'tainly  liave  sunk  whatever  it  had  fallen  upon." 
Twenty-nine  days  were  occupied  in  making  as  many 
lea^ifues  to  the  westward.  Once  the  ships  parted  coui- 
j);uiy  for  three  days;  twice  they  ran  into  Portobello, 
and  twice  they  took  refuge  at  other  places  on  the 
coast. 

At  lenirth,  with  thardvsijrivinLT,  January  (I,  1503, 
they  came  to  anclioi'  at  the  moutli  ol'  a  river,  tlie 
native  name  of  which  was  Yebra;  but  ('()luml)U<,  in 
honor  of  the  day,  Ej)iphany,  called  it  Santa  ^Maria 
de  Jk'len.''"'  One  leaLTue  to  the  westward  was  the 
river  A\'ra;_iua.    The  admiral  ord;  i\'(l  l)oth  streiims 

"  That  is  to  S.I y.  Lcthk'licm.  r(trni  ^  «  Titt  rs  it  }'.  ii.  f'*m ;  Hcrrcia,  i'Litra; 
and  Fcmamlo  (.'ulon,  Kiehra.  On  laiu  ios  hki])  the  unine be/e  u  gtven  to* 
lagoon;  Vaz  Dounulo  wiitea  iefen;  and  Jacob  Colom,  ikleau 
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to  bo  soiiiKled.  The  Vcragiia  was  found  too  sliallow 
for  tlie  slii|)s.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Belon  was  a  bar, 
which  liowever  could  be  crossed  at  high  water; 
above  the  bar  the  depth  was  four  fathoms.  ()n  the 
bank  of  tlie  Helen  stood  a  vill;i;_;(%  whose  inhabitants 
at  lirst  ojjposed  the  landing  ot'  the  Spaniards;  but 
being  persuaded  by  the  interpreter,  they  at  Icn-j^th 
yieldecL  '^i'hey  were  a  well-devoloped,  muscular 
ple,  rather  above  medium  stature,  intelligent,  and 
exceptionally  shrewd;  in  lact,  in  point  nl'  luitive 
ability  they  were  in  no  wi.>e  ini'erior  to  the  Spaniards. 
When  questioned  concerning  their  country,  they  an- 
swered guardedly;  when  asked  about  their  gold  mines, 
they  replied  evasively.  First,  it  was  from  some  far-off 
mysterious  mountain  the  metal  came;  then  the  river 
Veragua  was  made  to  yield  it  all;  there  was  none  at 
•  all  about  Belen,  nor  within  their  territory,  in  fact 
Finally  they  took  a  few  trinkets,  and  gave  tiio  intrud- 
ers twenty  plates  of  gold,  thinking  to  bo  rid  of  them. 
Within  a  day  or  two  the  vessels  wore  taken  over  the 
bar,  and  on  the  9th  two  of  then^  ascended  the  river  a 
short  distance.  The  natives  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
brought  fish  and  gold. 

With  an  armed  force  the  adelantado  sets  out  in 
boats  to  explore  the  Veragua.  He  has  not  proceeded 
far  Vv'hen  he  is  met  by  a  fleet  of  canoes,  m  one  of 
which  sits  the  quibian^  the  king  of  all  that  country, 
having  under  him  many  subordinate  chiefs.  Ho  is 
tall,  well-modelled,  and  compactly  built,  with  restless, 
scarchii^  eyes,  but  otherwise  expressionless  features, 
taciturn  and  dignihed,  and,  for  a  savng-o,  of  exception- 
ally bland  demeanor.    We  shall  lind  iiim  as  pohtic  as 

"•Althou^;!!  used  by  most  Spanish  aivl  En.;li^h  \\Titer8  as  a  pro|>cr  name, 
the  wonl  q^il'/mi  is  an  appellative,  and  signiiici  the  chief  of  a  nation,  or  the 
rnler  of  a  dynasty,  a;  the  cnciq'ie  o{  tho  Cnhans,  the  inrn  oi  the  I'enivians, 
th  J  "// 1»  of  tho  (juichi's,  etc.  ( 'olumlni?,  writing  from  Jamaica,  cnri!  y  t  tlio 
term  cl  Quihian  de  Veragua :  and  again,  (Jurist  de  Colon,  in  Nnvxrrele,  i  'ol.  tie 
Viiujen,  i.  33*2,  *Asent<S  pueblo,  y  di  mnchas  d&divas  al  Qmhiun,  que  nsi  Unman 
al  Scilor  (le  la  ticrra.'  Xapiono  an-l  I*-'  C  mti  write  U  ihi'ihi'^  <>  >■■>  ■.■'  o  H'  rn- 
gua.  Sec  their  LU  ri.  i/i  Cohmho,  3i>6: — '11 1'rcfctto  audo  coUo  barelie  ul  luaru 
per  ent- are  ncl  luune  e  portarsi  aUa  pofobzione  del  Quibio^  oosi  chiamato  da 
qiiei  popoU  il  lore  lie.' 
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he  is  powerful;  and  as  for  his  wealth,  uiifortimately 
for  liiui,  his  domain  inchidcs  tlio  richest  ov)ld  mines 
of  that  rich  coast.  On  the  wholo,  the  (juibian  is  iiA 
fine  a  specimen  of  his  race  as  tlic  adi-lantado  is  of  liis. 
And  thus  they  are  fairly  met,  the  men  of  Euroj)e 
and  the  men  of  Nortli  America  :  and  as  in  the  irladi- 
alorial  comhat,  whicli  opens  with  a  smiling  salutation, 
this  four-century  life-struggle  begins  with  friendly 
greetings.  Pity  it  is,  they  are  outwardly  not  more 
evenly  matched;  pity  it  is,  that  tlie  Euroj)ean  with 
his  civilization,  saltpetre,  Christianity,  and  blood- 
hounds, his  steel  weapons,  and  strange  diseases,  should 
be  allowed  to  do  his  robbery  so  easily !  But  ravenous 
beasts  and  bloody  bipeds  are  so  made  that  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  helpless;  it  is  only 
civilized  man,  however,  that  calls  his  butdierings  by 
pleasant  names,  such  as  progress,  piety,  and  makes  • 
ids  religion  and  his  law  conform  to  his  heart's  unjust 
desires. 

As  the  champions  approach  each  other,  we  see 
about  them  both  an  air  of  determination  and  com- 
mand; and  while  extremely  cordial,  we  see  on  either 
side  that  courtesy  common  to  those  who  fear  while 
they  suspect.  With  princely  grace  the  red  man  takes 
from  his  naked  body  some  massive  golden  ornaments 
and  presents  tliem  to  the  white  man ;  the  adelantado, 
not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity  by  a  savage,  with 
equal  dignity  and  .solemnity  presents  the  red  man  a 
handful  of  valueless  baubles.  The  ceremony  over, 
with  mutual  as.surances  of  Mendship  the  c1ii<  (tains 
retire.  Next  day  the  quibian  visits  the  admiral  in 
his  ship.  Neither  has  much  to  say;  presents  are 
exchanL;*  (1,  .md  the  savage  returns  to  his  people. 

While  the  si  lips  of  tlie  Spaniards  lay  by  the  bank 
in  fancied  security,  on  the  *J4th  of  January  tlie  storm- 
demon,  as  if  enrageil  jit  the  escape  of  its  victims  from 
the  fury  of  tli*;  sea,  rushed  to  tlie  mountains,  and 
o])eniiig  the  windows  of  heaven,  let  down  a  deluge  on 
the  land.    The  ru;sluug  torrents  swept  everything  be- 
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fore  them.  The  yessels  were  torn  from  their  moorings 
and  carried  down  the  river,  only  to  be  met  at  the 
mouth  by  the  incoming  breakers  from  the  sea.  And 
thus  to  their  imminent  peril  they  were  tossed  for 
several  days  by  the  contending  waters. 

The  storm  abating,  and  tlie  ships  made  secure,  the 
adelantado  again  started  in  search  of  the  gold-fiGlds. 
With  sixty-eight  men  he  ascended  the  Veragua  to 
the  village  of  the  quibiaii,  whose  liouse  was  situated 
on  a  liill  round  which  were  scattered  the  dwellings 
of  his  ])eople.  The  chieftain  with  a  large  retinue, 
unarmed  in  token  of  peace,  welcomed  tlie  visitors  at 
tlie  landin<j.  (ruidcs  wen;  readily  furnished  at  the 
adflantado's  request;  so  leaving  part  of  his  company 
to  guard  the  boats,  with  the  remainder  he  set  out  on 
foot  for  the  base  of  the  mountain,  distant  six  leafrues, 
which  he  reached  the  following  day.  For  many 
miles  he  found  the  soil  richly  impregnated  with  gold, 
and  returned  elated,  as  visions  of  populous  <  it  ics  and 
unbounded  wealth  lloated  through  his  brain.  Which 
seeing,  the  quibian  grimly  smiled  that  they  should 
deem  their,  work  already  done,  himself  subdued,  the 
land  tlieir  own;  and  he  smiled  to  think  how  he  had 
sent  them  round  and  away  from  his  own  rich  nunes 
to  the  poorer  and  more  mstant  fields  of  Uriri,  his 
ancient  enemy.  Then  the  adelantado  explored  west- 
ward, and  came  to  the  town  and  river*'  ot  this  Urir^ 
and  to  the  towns  of  Dururi,  Cobrab&,  and  Catibi, 
where  he  obtained  gold  and  provisions. 

There  were  here  fifty  leagues  of  coast,  from  Cere- 
baro  to  Veragua,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  t'lerm 
de  rescate,  or  land  of  trade,  meaning  trade  in  gold, 
that  bcin<r  the  only  tUini;  worth  tradinj^  for  in  an 
expedition  of  this  kind.  .  This  seaboard  was  heavily 
wooded,  and  uninliabited  except  along  the  rivers, 
for  three  leagues  inland.  And  all  things  seeming  so 
fovorable,  Columbus  thought  he  would  plant  a  colony 

''Rio  de  1*  Ckmoepdon. 
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liero,  Iv^  ivo  oi'.j'lity  invn  and  one  of  the  VL'>^sfls  in  change 
of  tho  a(le!anta<lo,  and  with  the  r<  inain(lcr  return  t(> 
Sjjain,  i\  |)urt  the  results  of  liis  discovery,  and  obUiin 
reeiitorct  nients.  In  a  word,  if  not  restraiiied  by 
sonic  I'cr.tinaiid,  or  Fonscca,  or  other  infernal  IVit'nd, 
h(^  \v.»uLl  repeat  with  fresli  enthusiasm  liis  former 
errors  wliieli  liatl'  so  nearly  wrought  his  ruin.  ]>ut 
his  usual  illduck  came  to  the  rescue.  The  (juihiandid 
not  view  with  lavor  the  preparations  wdiich  he  saw 
the  S|)aniards  making  for  a  permanent  residence  on 
his  lauds,  and  he  determined  it  should  not  be.  But 
how  could  he  prevent  it  ?  For  he  was  well  aware 
of  the  advantages  these  strangers  possessed  in  open 
warfare.  Yet  there  were  several  ways  open  to  him; 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  attack  them  with  an  over- 
whelming force  he  could  devastate  the  country  around, 
withdraw  his  people,  and  leave  the  Spaniards  to  die, 
meanwhile  cutting  off  such  stragglers  and  foraging 
parties  as  he  couM  easily  handle.  And  this  he  did, 
b^inning  operations  by  summoning  the  neighboring 
tribes,  ostensibly  for  tlie  purpose  of  organizing  an 
cx])cdition  ai:^ainst  Urinl  and  Cobrabd, 

The  suspicions  of  the  Spaniards  were  aroused. 
Dicpjo  Mcndez,  escitdero,  esquire,  or  shield-bearer 
of  the  ship  JStfitfiago,^  a  sharp,  bold,  and  somewhat 
boastful  man,  but  cnuracx'  ^'us  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  fear,  asked  and  obtained  i^ermission  to 
invcstip^ate  the  matter.  Entcrinq"  the  Veragua  in  an 
armcil  lioat  he  found  encamped  below  the  quibian's 
villa;^e  about  a  tliousanrl  pamted  warriors.  Assum- 
iniT^  an  air  of  unconcern  ^lendez  landed  and  strolled 
leisurely  amoiiLT  the  savai^-cs.  RemarkiuLi!"  on  their 
proj)osed  expedition  he  olleivd  to  join  them;  but  In's 
services  were  rejected,  and  his  presence  was  mani- 
festly distasteful  to  tliem.  He  returned  and  rei)orted 
that  the  savages  ^\•ere  jircparing  to  attack  the  Span- 

'^In'iii^,  Columbwt  ii.  402,  carelessly  calls  him  'the  chief  notary,'  con- 
founding htm  with  Diego  do  Potfm,  who  was  notaiy  of  the  ezpeditkm.  Ths 
notary  not  u  (Ii^litiii-^'  man,  but  rather  must  withhold  hinmlf  iraa  Mtioa 
that  ho  mi^Ut  write  down  what  was  done  by  others. 
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iard."^.  Yet  to  satisfv  some  wlio  doulitcrl,  !!\rt'n(lez 
went  iij^aiii,  this  tiine  takijiix  with  liiiii  one  cuiii])ani()n, 
Koclri'j;(»  dc  Escohar,  iutcndin'j;  i)lainly  to  doinaiid  of 
the  qiiil)ian  his  |)urpose.  A  host  of  i'rowniuL;-  savages 
greeted  the  visitors,  who  asked  to  see  the  ({uikiaii. 
They  were  intbrnied  that  he  was  lyiiiijf  ill  from  tlio 
eftects  of  a  wound  received  in  liattle.  "  For  t  hat 
very  ].ui{)<;se/'  replied  the  ready  ]\rendez,  "I  a  sur- 
geon am  eomc  to  heal  him."  J  hit  the  Sjianiards 
could  not  gain  audience  of  the  chief,  and  tlicy  re- 
turned more  than  ever  convinced  of  liis  bloody  inten- 
tion toward  them. 
«  What  was  to  be  done?  The  adnural  cotdd  not 
depart  while  hostilities  were  pending,  nor  could  the 
Spaniards  delay  their  operations  until  it  should  please 
the  savages  to  attack  them.  The  adelantado  deter- 
mined to  force  an  issue.  With  seventy-five  men,  on 
the  morning  of  the  80th  of  March,  he  ascended  the 
Yeragua,  and  landed  unobserved  near  the  quibian's 
village.  Hiding  his  men,  he  advanced,  mst  with 
four  attendants,  then  alone,  until  after  some  diffi- 
culty he  gained  admission  to  the  quibian's  presence. 
What  Bartolome  was  now  attempting  was  the  regular 
game,  afterward  played  for  higher  stakes,  hut  now 
being  pretty  generally  practise  (i  in  the  New  World; 
namely,  to  capture  the  chief  and  hojd  him  hostage 
for  the  good  beliavior  of  his  people.  It  was  at  the 
door  in  front  of  the  quibian's  dwelling  that  this 
interview  took  place.  The  savage  suspected  noth- 
ing. The  very  boldness  of  the  scheme,  so  foreign 
t()  aboriginal  warfare,  tended  to  allay  apprehension. 
Within  were  lifty  of  his  household,  and  at  easy 
call  live  hundred  warriors;  what  liad  the  (|uil)ian 
t<j  i'riiv  (  'i'he  two  chiefs  sat  and  talked,  lir.-t  on 
general  subjects;  then  the  adelantado  en<julr(.(l  <'nii- 
cernedly  about  his  host's  illness,  exanniied  the  wound 
tenderly,  passed  his  hands  over  the  disabled  limb 
while  [)roposing  remedies.  Suddenly  the  savage  felt 
the  gra^dp  of  the  Spaniard  tighten  upon  liim,  and 
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before  his  suspicions  were  fairly  aroused  his  arms 
were  pinioned  behind  him.  Mondoz,  who  had  been 
watchmg,  fired  his  arquebuse,  and  the  concealed 
Spaniards  rushed  forwani  and  surrounded  the  house. 
The  quibian  struggled,  but  weakened  by  sickness  he 
was  easily  held  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  adclantado, 
until  by  the  aid  of  the  other  Spaniards  ho  was  made 
powerless.  So  adroitly  was  the  feat  performed,  that 
before  the  presence  of  the  Spaniards  was  generally 
known  among  the  natives,  their  chief  and  all  his 
family  were  captive,  and  on  the  way  to  the  boats. 
The  savages  lifted  up  the  usual  lauiontations.  ;;]id 
offered  enormous  ransom;  but  it  had  been  deter-  • 
mined  beforehand  that  the  chief  personages  of  the 
luitioii  should  be  sent  to  Spain;  form  such  procedure, 
the  admiral  thought,  lay  the  greater  security  of  his 
plans. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  narrative  historians,  even 
modern  writers  of  fair  intelligence,  gravely  discuss 
the  probabilities  of  guilt  in  the  quiSian's  supposed 
tread icrv,  some  holding:  with  Diec^o  de  Pomis  that 
the  natives  did  not  meditate  attack;  as  if  tlicy  liad 
nut  the  riirht  to  defend  the  ir  country,  t  lit  ir  wives  and 
litll<'  ones,  from  tlie  ravages  of  the  invader  by  any 
iiie;i:!s  witliin  tlieir  ]»ower. 

J'a>siiig  eoiivent  ional  twaddle — for  if  the  quibian 
was  not  guilty  he  oUL;ht  in  honor  to  have  hcon — 
it  is  \  eiT  certain  that  this  action  on  the  pail  of  the 
Spaniards  was  the  cause  of  many  woes,  and  oi"  their 
Imal  ox  erthrow  in  tlicse  })arts.-'  Jn  any  event  it  was 
now  of  tile  liii^liest  im])ortance  to  secure  the  <]uil)ian. 
Tlie  wliole  adventure  on  this  eo;ist  de])en(led  upon  it; 
therel'ore  tli>  adi  lantado  hastened  to  send  his  captives 
on  hoard  llie  sliips.  Desirous  of  instituting  other 
proceedings  for  the  pacilication  of  tliat  section  before 

"  *  Y  eomo  Inej^o  numd6  prender  al  Cacique  do  ae  le  fizo  mncho  daflo  qne 

Ic  qiirnumm  sn  jiuhlacion.  t|ue  iia  la  im  i'ir  (|U<'  Iialiia  i  n  I.i  I'l-^ta  dr  ri'  j'lrt'S 
cnsns,  <k>  niuy  buciia  uioUcra,  toUu.:!  cubicrtas  de  ioiaa  ile  pahnud,  u  pri'iiiiicron 
i\  HUH  t\  ']o>^,  6  aqni  traen  algnnos  dcUoa  de  qne  qaed6  tola  aquella  tiernt  cacaa> 
i  l  i.  'lr-.to  no  sc*'  dar  cut  iita  sino  (jtio  lo  iiiandK  facrr  {•  nnii  npregOHMT 
cbcula  li-aiica.'  JJtcjo  dc  Porras,  in  *Vui'urrc/f,  <JoL  de  yMy^:^^,  i.  '2iHi-7. 
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returning,  the  adelantado  looked  about  him  for  a 
reliable  person  to  whom  he  might  entrust  his  wcigh^ 
charge.  Pressent  was  Juan  Sanchez,  chief  pilot,  an 
honest  sailor,  not  wholly  indifferent  to  military  honors, 
who  earnestly  oflerod  service  and  was  accepted.  The 
quibian,  tied  hand  and  foot,  was  firmly  bound  to  his 
seat  in  the  boat;  and  superfluous  as  might  appear  any 
admonition,  the  adelantado  cliarired  Juan  Sanchez  to 
look  well  to  his  prisoner.  "Pluck  out  my  beard  hair 
by  hair  if  he  escape  me,"  was  the  vaunting  rei)ly  of 
the  pilot  as  he  shoved  liis  boat  from  the  bank  and 
started  down  thu  river. 

But  ahis  for  tlie  overweening  confidence  of  a  Peter 
or  a  Juan  Sanchez  !  Fighting  the  elements  at  sea  is 
a  different  thing  from  fighting  Indians  on  land.  Quite 
a  different  order  of  tactics  is  required ;  and  the  sailor's 
hfe  is  not  the  school  in  which  to  study  the  wiles  of 
Indian  strategy.  In  the  one  place  the  sailor  is  not 
more  superior  than  is  the  savage  in  the  other.  The 
quibian,  outwardly  calm,  inwardly  is  fiercely  excited; 
and  like  the  wild  beeisfc  when  hotly  pursued,  his  in- 
stincts quicken  with  the  occasion.  He  and  his  loved 
ones  are  prisoners,  treacherously  entrapped  by  a 
strange  species  of  the  human  kind  in  return  for  fiiir 
words  and  generous  hospitality.  Their  probable  fate 
possesses  au  the  horrors  of  tmcortainfy.  Swiftly  with 
the  swift  boat  runs  the  time  away;  something  must 
be  done  or  all  is  lost  Narrowly,  but  cautiously, 
the  chief  surveys  his  keeper.  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon  the  homely  face  of  honest  Juan  Sanchez;  not  a 
lineament  there  but  shines  with  God's  best  message 
to  man,  and  in  language  which  even  duml)  intelligence 
may  read.  Stern  duty  is  largely  diluted  with  human- 
ity, integrity  with  charming  simpUcity;  from  which 
the  wily  quibian  takes  his  cue,  and  thenceforth  is 
master  of  the  situation.  With  quiet  dignity  and 
cheerful  resignation  he  sits  among  his  people,  hushing 
their  lamentations  and  chiding  their  complaints.  By 
words  and  little  acts  of  consideration  he  lightens  the 

flux.  Cbm.  Am.,  You  L  1A 
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labors  of  the  boatmen,  and  studies  for  himself  and 
people  to  give  no  unnecessary  trouble.  These  con- 
ciliatory measures  jire  not  lost  on  the  warm-hearted 
sailor,  whose  regard  tor  his  royal  captive  rises  every 
moment,  lie  is  pronounced  by  all  a  well-mannered 
savage,  a  most  courteous  savage.  And  now  the  qui- 
bian  modestly  complains  of  the  cords  so  tightly  drawn 
by  the  too  zealous  Mendez.  They  do  indeed  cut  into 
the  tlcsh,  and  constrain  him  to  a  most  uncomfortable 
position.  And  he  such  a  gentleman-savage !  J uan 
Sanchez  is  not  the  man  to  sit  there  and  see  a  fellow- 
creature  unnecessarily  suffer;  he  cannot  do  it.  The 
thongs  which  lacerate  the  prisoner's  wrists  are  loos- 
ened»  the  cord  which  binds  him  to  the  seat  is  untied; 
but  for  security — for  above  all  this  great  chief  must 
be  kept  secure— one  end  of  it  the  ever-watchful  pilot 
twists  round  his  hand.  Night  comes  on.  It  is  very 
dark,  but  the  captives  are  quiet,  and  the  boat  glides 
noiselessly  down  the  stream.  Suddenly  the  l^ht  craft 
sways;  a  plunge  is  heard;  the  pilot  feels  his  hand 
violently  wrenched;  he  must  loosen  his  hold  or  be 
drawn  into  the  water.  It  is  all  as  the  flash  of  a  pistol 
in  point  of  time;  the  quibian's  seat  is  empty;  and 
'  honest  Juan  Sanchez  is  obliged  to  present  his  hanging 
front  before  his  comrades,  a  Spaniard  outwitted  by  a 
savage  1 

After  scouring  the  country  in  several  directions, 
the  adelantado  returned  to  the  ships,  bringing  gold- 
plates,  wristlets,  and  anklets  to  the  value  of  three 
liundred  ducats,  which  were  divided,  after  deduct- 
ing the  king's  fifth.  Amonj^  the  spoils  taken  from 
the  quibian  were  two  golden  coronets,  one  of  which 
was  presented  to  Bartolomt5  by  the  admiral.  Not- 
withstanding the  escape  of  tlic  chief,  who,  after  all, 
was  probaljly  drowned,  Coluialnis  proccoiled  to  uxo- 
cute  liis  plans.  There  were  the  king's  household  and 
his  chiel"  men  safely  on  Ijoard,  and  these  should  be 
sufiicieut  to  guarantee  the  tranquillity  of  the  nations. 
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So  the  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  security  of 
the  colony  during  the  contemplated  absence  of  the 
admiral  were  hastened  to  completion.  The  three 
vessels,  after  dischargin;j^  part  of  their  carr^oes,  were 
carried  by  the  newly  swollen  stream  over  the  bar,  and 
reloaded.  There  they  lay  at  anchor  waiting  a  favor- 
able wind. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  Spaniards  were  reckon- 
ing without  their  host.  The  quiljian  wa.s  not  dead. 
In  spite  of  his  bonds,  he  had  made  good  his  escape. 
After  his  bold  plunge,  finding  himself  free  from  the 
boat,  he  had  extricated  liis  wrists  from  tlie  loosened 
cords,  swam  beneath  the  water  to  the  bank,  and  had 
set  out  for  his  village,  revolving  vengeance.  And 
now,  hastily  arming  a  thousand  warriors,  he  attacked 
the  Spaniards  under  cover  of  the  dense  vegetation, 
killing  one  and  wounding  eight,  but  was  soon  repulsed 
witii  lieavT  loss.  Shortly  afterward  Diego  Tristan, 
coming  asnore  from  one  of  the  yessek  with  eleven 
men,  recklesslj  ascended  the  river  a  league  for  wood 
and  water.   All  but  one  were  killed.^ 

The  aspect  of  affidrs  was  serious.  It  was  now  evi- 
dent that  no  fear  of  what  mi^ht  befall  his  imprisoned 
household  would  deter  the  quibian  from  his  bloody 
purpose.  Alive  or  dead  might  be  his  brothers,  wives, 
and  children,  he  would  rid  his  country,  of  these  per- 

There  are  two  acconnts  of  thia  afiair;  one  by  Fenuuido  Ot>Ioo«  and  OM 
by  Diego  Mcndcz.  lioth  are  bijust><l;  the  former  in  favor  of  B{irtolom<'>.  the 
latter  in  favor  of  the  writer.  Fcniando  tvlls  how,  when  the  settlement  was 
taken  by  surprise,  his  uncle  seized  a  lance,  and  supported  by  seven  men  fought 
with  deapeiate  valor  until  the  main  bodv  of  the  Spaniard*  came  to  his  relief, 
when  the  enemy  was  routed.   The  otner  states,  Pelaeim  hfcha  par  Dietjo 

.^ff-m/^z,  ill  Xnr  n-r-  f'-,  f  'nl.  de  Vhuji.-t,  \.  317,  that  the  inltiiinil  IkhI  jiMt  left  the 
harbor,  accom^Minied  by  the  larger  part  of  the  Spaniards,  who  liad  Kone  to 
■ay  £arewell.  Hendcz,  newly  appomted  contador,  held  the  town  of  Belen 
witli  twenty  nicii.  .Sudclenly  four  liundix*d  Indians  apiXMired  on  the  hill 
above,  and  scut  ujMjn  the  .Spaniards  a  shower  of  darts  an<l  arrows.  Fortu- 
nately the  yells  were  in  advance  of  the  weapons,  and  thus  time  was  given 
Mendes  to  ann.  The  fioht  was  desiMrate,  and  lasted  three  hours.  Ten 
natives  who  ven tared  to  cioee  with  their  war  clubs  were  slain  by  the  sword. 
Seven  of  the  twenty  Christians  were  kilknl;  but  a  ininu  le  at  last  gave  victory 
to  the  remainder.  During  the  next  four  days,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mendez, 
and  under  his  direction,  tiie  effects  of  the  oolony  were  fSaoed  on  lUplKWid, 
and  inretnni  forhisinvnlnaUaairrioaa  ba  WMEUMe  captain  of  Trivtu'adiip. 
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fidioOB  strangers.  To  this  end  he  secureil  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  neighboring  chieftains,  and  filled  the 
forest  with  liis  warriors.  Stealthily  they  lurked  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlement,  and  watched  every  path- 
way, ready  to  cut  off  any  wlio  should  venture  ahroad. 
Nowhere  on  the  Islands  had  the  Spaniards  met  such 
stubborn  opposition,  and  serious  niisj^ivings  filled  their 
minds.  Tlieir  own  ])rol)able  doom  tliey  saw  fore- 
shadowed in  the  mutihited  bodies  of  Tristan  and  liis 
men,  whieli  eame  Hoatin*^  past  them  down  the  stream, 
attended  l)y  ravenous  fishes;  and  the  re([uiems  sung 
l)y  (juarrelliui^  vultures  over  the  remains  when  after- 
ward they  were  thrown  back  by  the  waves  upon  the 
beach,  tended  in  no  wise  to  lessen  their  dismal  fore- 
Ixxlings.  To  hei<^hten  their  misfortunes,  a  furious 
storm  arose,  which  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  settli'ment  and  the  ships.  The  adelantado  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  quiet  the  fears  of  his  people, 
who  emboldened  by  despair  would  have  seized  the 
remaining;  caravel  and  put  to,  sea  had  the  weather 
permitted.  Yet  cloeer  pressed  upon  them  the  enraged 
quibian,  until  dislodged  thej  retreated  to  the  river 
bank,  before  their  caravel,  and  threw  up  earthworks, 
which  they  capped  with  tiie  ship's  boat,  and  behind 
which  they  planted  their  guns,  and  so  kept  the  say- 
ages  at  bay. 

On  shipboard  matters  were  no  better.  The  con- 
tinued alienee  of  Tristan  and  his  crew  caused  the 
admiral  great  anxiety.  In  such  a  heavy  sea  it  was 
unsafe  t^  remain  near  the  shore;  the  parting  of  a 
cable  would  doom  the  clumsy  craft  to  swifl  destruc- 
tion. And  as  if  tliis  were  not  enough,  the  spirit 
of  the  (juibian  broke  out  among  his  encaged  fainily. 
I^referrmg  death  to  captivity  they  plotted  escape. 
During  tlie  night  the  prisoners  were  confined  in  the 
forecastle,  and  on  the  covering  slept  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers. Collecting  one  night  such  articles  as  were 
within  reach,  stones  used  as  ballast,  boxes,  and  pro- 
vision casks,  they  piled  them  up  under  the  hatchway 
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cover.  Toward  moming,  when  the  guards  were  sleep- 
ing soundly,  as  many  of  the  captives  as  were  able 
mounted  the  heap,  and  placing  their  shoulders  to  the 
covering,  by  quick  concerted  action  burst  it  o^n, 
throwing  tibe  sleeping  sentinels  in  eve^  direction, 
*  and  springing  out  leaped  into  the  sea.  Those  whose 
escape  was  prevented  were  found  next  morning  dead, 
some  hanging  to  the  roof  and  sides  of  their  prison, 
some  strangled  Ijy  means  of  strings  round  the  neck 
drawn  tight  with  the  foot. 

It  was  now  of  tlie  utmost  importance  to  comnmni- 
cate  with  the  shore,  as  the  admiral  was  convinced 
that  the  situation  of  the  colonists  was  becoming  })er- 
ilous  in  the  extreme.  At  least,  all  hope  of  settknuent 
in  that  quarter  must  for  the  present  be  abandoned. 
The  fate  of  the  captives,  when  once  it  wa.s  known, 
would  move  the  very  rocks  to  revenge.  But  no  ])oat 
coukl  hvc  in  the  surf  intervening.  Then  stepped  for- 
ward Pedro  Ledesma,  a  Sovillian  pilot,  and  oliered  if 
rowed  to  the  breakers  to  attempt  to  gain  tlie  shore 
by  swimming.  The  thing  was  done.  Scarcely  had 
Ledesma  picked  himself  up  from  the  spot  where  the 
waves  threw  him  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his  for- 
lorn countrymen,  who  informed  him  of  the  fate  of 
Tristan,  ana  of  their  determination  to  quit  that  ac- 
cursed coast  at  any  hazard.  Ledesma  returned  and 
told  the  admiral,  upon  whose  mind  thereupon  gloom 
settled  in  yet  denser  shades.  Unrighteously  deprived 
of  his  command  at  Santo  Domin|^,  he  had  nourished 
the  hope  that  this  last  and  most  important  of  his  dis- 
coveries might  prove  the  base  of  better  fortune  than 
was  possible  on  the  Spanish  Isle.  For  had  it  not 
been  revealed  to  him  that  this  Veragua  was  the  source 
whence  Solomon  drew  the  gold  to  build  the  temple? 
These  lamentations  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  the  storm,  which  lasted  nine  days  longer;  after 
which  preparations  were  made  for  the  embarkation  of 
the  colonists,  the  admiral  consoling  himself  with  the 
promise  of  return  under  more  favorable  auspicea 
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Finally  the  caravel  stationed  in  the  mer  was  dis* 
mantled,  and  out  of  the  spars  and  some  Indian 
canoes  was  made  a  raft,  by  means  of  which  the 
colonists  and  their  effects  were  in  two  days  taken  on 
board.  The  admiral  then  bore  away  eastward  for 
Espanola.  And  it  may  have  been  the  lingering  liope 
of  Wind  infatuation — so  his  followers  thought  it — 
that  made  him  cling  to  the  shore  until  the  Darien 
country  was  passed,  before  striking  out  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea;  others  say  it  was  to  avoid  contrary 
winds,  wliilo  lie  affirms  it  was  to  doct  ivo  his  pilots 
that  tliev  uiii^lit  not  be  able  to  find  Vera<_rua  a^rain 
without  his  charts.  One  worm-eaten  caravel  he  was 
obliged  to  drop  at  Portobello.  The  other  two  held 
together  until  they  reached  Jamaica,  where  they  were 
beached. 

A  new  series  of  niisfortunes  here  awaited  the 
Great  Unlucky  One.  From  June  1501]  to  June  1504 
ho  was  doomed  to  remain  on  his  wrecks,  wliieh  now 
lay  Hide  by  side,  partially  filled  with  water.  Food  be- 
came scarce,  and  the  foraging  exjxxlitions  met  with 
constantly  increasing  difficulties  in  seeking  the  neces- 
sary supply.  By  desperate  efforts  Diego  Mendez 
succeeded  in  reaching  JSspaftola  in  a  canoe;  hut  when 
he  had  notified  Ovando  of  the  perilous  situation  of 
Columbus,  the  governor  was  in  no  haste  to  relieve 
his  rival  Sickness  next  followed,  and  then  mutiny. 
Francisco  de  Porraa  with  forty-eight  men  threw  off 
allegiance  to  the  admiral,  and  takmg  ten  canoes  set 
out  for  Espaiiola.  Twice  thrown  back  upon  Jamaica 
by  adverse  winds  they  abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  licentious  roving  about  the 
island.  A  second  mutiny  was  near  its  culmination 
when  a  small  vessel  appeared  in  the  distance.  Pres- 
ently Diego  de  Escobar  approached  in  a  boat,  and 
without  leaving  it,  thrust  in  imon  the  admiral  a  letter, 
a  side  of  bacon,  and  a  barrel  of  wine,  all  from  Ovando; 
then  he  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he  had  come. 
Following  an  attempted  reconciliation  with  Porras 
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was  a  fight  between  his  f^ng  and  the  Spaniards  under 
Bartolomd/  in  which  six  were  killed,  among  them 
our  honest  friend  Juan  Sanchez,  who  had  cast  his 
lot  with  Porras.  The  doughty  Ledesma,  also  a 
relM  l,  though  badly  wounded,  lived  to  be  assassinated 
in  S})ain.  Porras  and  several  others  were  taken 
prisoners  and  confined  on  board  the  wreck.  The 
remainder  of  the  deserters  then  returned,  penitent. 
Finally  the  admiral's  agent  at  Santo  Domingo,  Diego 
de  Salcedo,  came  to  his  relief  with  two  ships. 

It  was  infamous  in  Ovando  to  lea^■e  Columbus  so 
long  in  such  a  strait.  The  excuses  he  pleaded  were 
absence  at  Jaragud,  and  lack  of  suitable  ships;  but 
had  he  been  in  earnest  to  deliver  the  admiral,  means 
could  liave  l)een  found  bef(;re  the  lapse  of  a  year. 
Althoufifh  on  arriving]:  at  Santo  Dominjjo  Columbus 
received  lodgings  in  Ovando's  hou.se,  and  the  gover- 
nor was  outwardly  exeeedingly  attentive  to  his  guest, 
in  reality  there  was  little  in  common  between  the  two 
men  but  jealousy  and  distrust.  Porras  was  allowed 
to  roam  at  large,  though  finally  sent  to  Spain  for  trial. 
Columbus  sailed  for  Spain  September  12, 1504.  For 
a  time  he  kept  his  bed  at  Seville,  wTiting  heart-rend- 
ing letters  to  the  sovereigns,  who  paid  little  attention 
to  them.  Bj  the  help  of  the  adelantado,  ever  his 
most  faithful  friend  and  brother,  Colmnbus  managed 
the  following  year  to  creep  up  to  court  and 
redress  from  the  king,  for  the  queen  was  now  deatL 
But  Ferdinand  was  deeply  disgusted;  not  so  much 
however  as  to  prevent  his  granting  the  illustrious  dis- 
coverer a  magnificent  burial  shortly  after.  It  was 
the  20th  of  May,  1 .500,  that  Columbus  died  at  Valla- 
dolid,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy  years.* 

Thus  terminated  the  first  attempt  of  Spaniards  to 
plant  a  colony  on  the  main-land  of  North  America. 

**Tlie  final  Imrial-place,  not  only  of  ColumbuH,  but  of  his  son  Diego,  and 
of  hSM  gnmdMii  Liiii»  iris  the  CAthedxal  of  Santo  Domingo.  For  aeTen  yaara 
•ftar  bu  dtfttii  tba  nnaina  of  Goliiminu  ky  in  tiio  oonf«nt  of  San  Vmacltoo 
at  ValUdolid.  Then  they  were  removed  to  Seville  and  placed  in  the  mon- 
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Columbus  himself,  the  leader,  advanced  with  proffers 
of  friendship  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
retaliated  upon  a  fancied  savage  treachery  by  a  more 
insidious  civilized  treachery,  and  was  driven  from  the 
country  by  a  brave  ruler,  whose  deeds  deserve  to  be 
enrolled  beside  those  of  patriots  everywhere.  One 
kind  act  of  a  tender-hearted  Spanish  sailor — would  I 
had  more  of  them  to  record  in  this  historv — brintrs 
the  direst  misfortune  on  his  countrymen,  delays  for  a 
dozen  years  the  occupation  of  Veragua,  and  turns  the 
tide  of  conquest  in  other  directions. 

Most  remarkable  in  the  character  of  Columbus  was 
the  combination  of  the  theoretical  and  the  practical; 
and  most  remarkable  in  his  theories  was  the  anomaly 
that  though  nearly  all  of  them  were  false,  they  led  to 
as  grand  results  as  if  they  had  been  true.  The  ap^- 
ture  through  which  &ilure  creeps  into  carefully  laid 
schemes  is  usually  some  glaring  defect  of  character; 
and  such  defect  oflen  appears  where  little  suspected, 
in  natures  warped  by  genius,  or  where  one  quality  is 
unduly  developed  at  the  expense  of  another  quality. 
We  often  see  men  of  rare  ability  wrecked  by  what 
would  be  regarded  an  act  of  folly  unaccountable  in 
the  stupidest  person;  but  we  do  not  often  see  suc- 
cess resulting  from  these  same  defects.  The  greatest 
defect  in  the  faculties  of  Columbus,  extravagance  of 
belief,  was  the  primary  cause  of  his  success.  Simple 
to  us  as  is  the  reality  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  and  of 
the  practicability  of  a  western  route  to  Asia,  no  one 
could  then  have  entertained  those  doctrines  witliout 
extraordinarv  credulitv;  cwn  thou<jrh  Pytha<rora.s 
and  others  liad  so  lon<^  ago  expressed  such  ideas, 

utery  of  Lm  Cuevas;  and  in  1536  were  transfeiTeU  to  Santo  Domuum. 
When  B!q>afto1&  was  ceded  to  France  in  1796,  the  Spanish  naval 

asked  pfniiis.siun  to  rcinovu  the  remains  to  Culm,  which  wjia  gmntt-il ;  and 
wLat  were  HupjKjsed  to  be  the  remains  were  so  removed  midst  pomp  and  oere* 
mony  in  Deeember-Jonuar^-  following.  But  later  investigations^  the  resoltof 
lonc-standing  suspicions,  satisfied  many  that  a  blunder  had  been  committed ; 
and  that  the  lK>nes  of  Cohimbus  still  rest  at  Santo  Domingo.  This  has  been 
proved  l>eyond  a  doubt  by  the  recent  nnomrohci  of  the  distinguiaiied  Fnoidi 
savant  and  Americaniste  A.  Finart. 
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no  one  could  then  liave  acted  on  them  short  r>f  infat- 
uation bordering  on  insanity.  To  say  the  world  is 
round  was  not  enough;  Thales  of  ^Miletus  proved  it 
not  a  plane  two  thousand  years  before.  If  it  were 
round,  the  water  would  run  ofi*;  if  it  were  flat,  why 
then  one  safely  might  sail  on  it:  if  it  ])e  flat,  and  the 
water  runs  not  off,  then  at  the  other  end  there  must 
be  land  that  keej)S  the  water  on,  and  one  might  sail 
over  the  flat  sea  to  that  land — all  such  logic  was  less 
puerile  than  the  feelings  by  which  the  (lenoese  ordi- 
narily reached  conclusions.  His  efforts  were  the 
einbo^liment  of  the  ideas  of  manv  thou^rhtful  men, 
timorous  persons,  perhaps,  or  merely  Uieditative  and 
passive,  but  in  none  of  whom  united  his  ability,  cour- 
age, and  enthusiasm;  above  all,  none  so  scientific  were 
at  the  same  time  so  blindly  fanatic.  Often  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  prophecy  is  the  cause  of  its  fulfilment. 
Some  say  Alonso  Iwichez  told  him  of  Espaftola,  and 
he  himself  affirms  that  once  ho  visited  Iceland.  It 
may  have  been  that  on  this  voyage  he  learned  from 
the  Norsemen  of  their  Yinland  and  Helluland.  What 
then  ?  Were  this  true,  such  stories  would  have  had 
with  him  scarcely  greater  weight  than  the  sayings  of  the 
ancients,  or  than  current  interpretations  of  holy  writ^ 
Nothing  more  plainly  proves  the  power  that  sent 
liim  forth  than  the  fact  that  in  scarcely  one  of  his 
original  conceptions  was  he  correct.  He  thought  to 
reach  Asia  over  an  unobstructed  ocean  sea  by  .sailing 
west;  he  did  not.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he 
thought  America  was  Asia,  and  that  Cuba  was  main- 
land; that  the  earth  was  much  smaller  than  it  is,  and 
that  six  seventlis  of  it  was  land.  He  dwelt  much 
on  a  society  of  Amazons  who  never  had  existence, 
and  at  every  step  among  the  Islands  he  ingenuously 
allowed  his  intlamed  imagination  to  deceive  him. 
He  claimed  to  have  been  divinely  appointed  for  this 
mission ;  he  affirmed  his  voyage  a  miracle,  and  himself 
inspired  with  the  C()nce|)tion  of  it  by  tlie  most  holy 
Trinity;  he  vowed  to  reaouc  the  holy  sepulchie. 
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which  he  never  did;  he  proclaimed  visions  which  he 
never  saw,  such  as  St  Elmo  at  the  top-mast  with 
seven  lighted  tapers,  and  told  of  voices  which  he 
never  heard;  he  pictured  himself  a  Christ-bearer  to 
benighted  heathen,  when  in  truth  he  was  scattering 
among  them  legions  of  fiery  devils.  But  what  he 
knew  and  did,  assuredly,  was  enougli,  opening  the 
ocean  to  highways,  and  finding  new  continents; 
enough  to  fully  entitle  him  to  all  the  glory  man  can 
give  to  man;  and  as  for  his  errors  of  judgment,  had 
he  been  able  to  map  America  as  accurately  as  can 
we  to-day,  had  he  been  di^■ine  instead  of,  as  he 
claimed,  only  divinely  appointed,  with  myriads  of 
attendant  ministers,  his  achievement  would  have 
been  none  the  greater.  From  the  iiitirmities  of  liis 
nature  sprang  the  nobility  of  Brutus ;  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  Columbus  was  compounded  his  strength. 

Assuredly  it  was  no  part  of  the  experience  and 
ingenuity  which  springs  from  lile-lon^  appUcation 
thftt  made  Columbus  so  essentially  a  visionaiy;  nor 
was  it  his  scientific  attainments,  nor  the  splendid 
successes  which  despite  the  so  frequent  frowns  of 
fortune  we  must  accredit  him.  In  his  avocation 
of  mariner  he  was  a  plain,  thoughtful  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  wise  disicretion;  but  fired  by  fimaticism 
he  became  more  than  an  ordinary  navigator;  he  be- 
came more  as  he  fancied  himseli»  superhuman,  the 
very  arm  of  omnipotence.  Once  born  in  him  the 
in&tuation  that  he  was  the  divinely  appointed  in- 
strument for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  and 
frowning  monarchs  or  perilous  seas  were  as  straws  in 
his  way.  We  see  clearly  enough  what  moved  him, 
these  four  hundred  years  after  the  event,  though 
he  who  was  moved  in  reality  knew  little  about  it. 
By  the  pressure  of  rapidly  accumulating  ideas  we 
see  brought  to  the  front  m  discovery  Christopher 
Columbus,  just  as  In  the  reformation  of  the  church 
Martin  Luther  is  crowded  to  the  front.  The  Ger- 
man monk  was  not  the  Keformation;  like  the  Grenoese 
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sailor,  he  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  haads  of  a 
power  palpable  to  all,  but  called  by  di£breiit  persons 

different  names. 

While  yet  mingling  in  the  excitements  of  progress- 
ive manhood,  he  became  lost  in  a  maze  of  mTsticism, 

and  to  the  end  of  liis  life  he  never  recovered  posses- 
sion of  himself.  Not  that  self-mastery,  the  first 
.  necessity  of  correct  conduct,  was  wholly  gone ;  there 
was  method  in  his  madness;  and  he  could  deny  the 
demons  within  him,  but  it  was  only  to  leave  open  the 
dooT'  and  give  himself  up  to  yet  other  demons. 

In  the  centuries  of  battle  now  lately  renewed  be- 
tween science  and  superstition,  Colunil)Us  fought  on 
both  sides.  Never  was  a  man  more  tilled  at  once 
with  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  with  the  emo- 
tional and  the  intellectual.  Mini^lini^  with  beatified 
spirits  in  the  garden  of  his  moral  paradise  were  naked 
wild  men  e(jually  as  glorious  in  their  immoralities. 
His  creed,  thou<rh  illoj^ieal  enouijh,  was  obviously  not 
in  his  eyes  a  bundle  of  supernatural  abstractions,  but 
concrete  reality  as  uiueh  as  were  any  of  his  temf)oral 
affairs.  Himself  an  honest  devotee  of  science,  and 
believing  science  the  offspring  of  superstition,  science 
and  himself  must  finally  oe  forever  laid  upon  the  altar 
of  superstition.  He  had  no  thought  of  work  apart 
from  religion,  or  of  religion  apart  from  work.  He 
had  ready  a  doctrine  for  every  heavenly  display,  a 
theory  for  every  earthly  phenomenon.  When  pic- 
tures of  other  Icmds  rose  in  his  imagination,  he  knew 
them  to  be  real,  just  as  Juan  Diego  of  Mexico  knew 
to  be  real  the  apparition  of  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
at  Tei>eyacac.  By  the  gnawing  hunger  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  ambition  he  was  enabled  to  see  the  new 
lands  suggested  by  science,  just  as  the  miserable  monk, 
starved  and  scourged  into  the  beholdings  of  insanity, 
sees  angels  of  every  incarnation. 

While  thus  obliged  to  view  all  his  achievements 
through  the  atmosphere  of  creative  mysticism,  in 
weighmg  his  manifold  qualities,  it  is  well  always  to 
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remember  that  there  were  achievements,  and  those 
of  the  very  highest  order.  His  mysticism  was  the 
mysticism  ol"  practical  life  rather  than  of  inactive 
ideality.  His  bigotry  was  of  value  to  him  in  giving 
definiteness  to  energy  otherwise  vague  and  fitful.  His 
all-potential  ianatiuLsm  subordinated  to  one  idea  every 
erratic  and  incoherent  aspiration.  It  gave  his  life  a 
fixedness  of  purpose  which  lust,  avarice,  and  every 
appetite  combined  could  not  have  given  without  it; 
80  that  while  he  brooded  with  misanthropic  wistful- 
ness  he  did  not  shirk  an^  &ncied  dut^,  even  when 
attended  by  pain  and  misfortune.  His  was  not  a 
doistered  inspiration,  but  an  overwhelmingly  active 
enthusiasm.  There  was  in  him  no  longing  after  a 
perfect  life;  in  his  own  eyes  his  life  was  perfect 
i^o  restless  questionings  over  the  unknowable;  there 
was  no  unknowable.  His  oblique  imagination  en- 
compassed all  worlds  and  penetrated  all  snace.  His 
positivism  bound  the  metaphysical  no  less  firmly 
than  the  materiaL  Abstract  conceptions  were  more 
tangible  than  concrete  facts.  Realities  were  but 
accidents;  ideas  were  the  only  true  realities.  The 
highway  of  the  heavens  which  to  profoundest  in- 
vestigation is  dusty  with  the  ddbris  of  an  evolving 
universe,  to  this  self-sufficient  sailor  was  as  plain  as 
the  king's  road  from  Seville  to  Cddiz. 

And  as  genius  grows  with  experience,  so  grew  his 
fanaticism  with  tlio  errors  he  constantly  fell  into.  He 
was  not  a  happy  man,  nor  was  he  a  pleasant  or  profit- 
able companion.  In  his  delusions  he  was  self-satisfied; 
in  the  loss  of  himself  self-possessed.  Ho  endeavored 
tu  be  [trudent  and  thought  himself  worldly  wise;  but 
like  many  sulf-flattxTers  wrapped  in  their  own  fancies 
he  was  easily  iini)used  upon,  even  by  the  sovereigns, 
witli  wlioui  lie  aimed  to  be  exceedingly  shrewd.  I  lis 
contact  with  man  did  not  deepen  his  humanitv,  ijut 
seemed  rather  to  harden  his  heart,  and  drive  his  affec- 
tions all  the  more  from  earth  to  heaven.  His  mind 
was  of  that  gloomy  cast  which  made  even  his  sue- 
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cesses  sorrowful.  We  have  seen  among  his  practical 
virtues  integrity  of  a  high  conventional  order,  single- 
niindedness,  courage,  and  indomitable  perseverance; 
and  in  other  characteristics  wliich  were  not  so  pleas- 
ing— [)ride,  displaying  itself  not  least  in  a  chronic 
rehgious  humility;  a  melanclioly  temper;  a  selfish 
ambition,  which  with  one  grasp  would  secure  to  him- 
self and  his  family  the  uttermost  that  man  and  God 

ft.'' 

could  give;  with  all  his  devout  piety  and  heavenly 
zeal  a  painful  and  often  ludicrous  tenacity  in  clutch- 
ins:  at  hi<rh-soundino:  titles  and  hollow  honors — there 
were  even  in  the  most  unlovable  parts  of  him  some- 
thing to  respect,  and  in  his  selfishness  a  self-sacrificing 
nobleness,  a  lofty  abandonment  of  self  to  the  idea, 
which  we  can  but  admire.  It  was  not  for  himself, 
although  it  was  always  most  zealousl}-  and  jealously 
for  himself ;  the  ships,  the  new  lands,  the  new  peoples, 
Lis  fortunes  and  his  life,  all  were  consecrate;  should 
the  adventure  prove  successfiil,  the  gain  would  be 
heaven's;  if  a  ia3lure»  the  loss  would  faXi  on  him. 
Surely  the  Almighty  must  smfle  on  terms  so  &yor- 
able  to  himself.  And  that  he  did  not  finaUy  make 
good  his  promises  with  regard  to  rescuing  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  buildiiog  temples,  and  convertii^  na- 
tions, was  for  the  same  reason  that  he  did  not  finally 
satisfy  his  worldly  pretensions^  and  secure  himself 
in  his  rulership.  He  had  not  the  time.  With  all 
his  worldly  and  heavenly  ambitions,  the  glonr  of  God 
and  the  g£>ry  of  himself  were  secondary  to  the  happy 
consummation  of  his  grand  idea. 

And  never  did  morbid  broodings  over  the  unsub- 
stantial and  shadowless  produce  grander  results  than 
these  incubations  of  alternate  exaltation  and  despond- 
ency that  hatched  a  continent.  Yet  there  is  cutting 
irony  under  it,  when  we  see  how  fate  ordained  that 
the  ships,  the  charts,  and  all  the  other  mechanisms 
of  his  high  purposes  were  in  his  hands  to  be  imple- 
ments for  the  breaking-down  of  those  vc^ry  spiritual 
bulwarks  which  he  sought  to  establish  forever. 
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While,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  this  remarkable 
character,  wliose  description  is  l)ut  a  succession  of 
paradoxes,  we  see  everywhere  falsehood  leadin^j^  up 
to  truth  and  truth  to  falsehood;  while  we  see  sprini,^ 
out  of  the  ideal  tlu^  real,  results  the  most  substantial 
and  success  the  most  signal  come  from  conceptions 
the  most  fantastical,  we  can  but  observe,  not  only 
that  penetrative  vision  which  in  the  mind  of  genius 
flees  through  the  symbol  the  divine  significance,  but 
that  they  have  not  been  always  or  altogether  fruitless 
of  good,  those  spectral  fancies  which  riot  in  absurd- 
ities, building  celestial  cities,  and  peopling  pande- 
moniums, even  in  the  absence  of  genius,  symbol,  or 
significance." 

**!  haTe  rnnarked  at  loine  length  on  Fernando  OoIon*B  life  ol  his  fother, 

•ad  on  the  letters  of  the  admiral,  aiul  other  documeut«  in  Xavarrete,  SalvA 
and  Baranda,  Pacheco  and  C^denas,  and  Mendoza,  and  elsewhere.  The 
standard  historians,  Lu  Omm,  Oriedo,  Peter  Maitvr,  Gomum,  mi  Herrem, 

I  will  pass  for  the  prc-iont,  only  roniarkini;  thrit  oacfi  in  his  own  way  tells  the 
story  of  the  admiral,  aJid  uU  must  Ik;  carefully  considered  in  a  study  of  his 
lift  and  achicvementa.  Other  early  or  important  authorities  arc  Zorzi,  PaeH 
Konammte  re^roMO/i,  Vicentia,  1507:  Rnrhnmrr,  Nnof  unhekanthe  landte,  No- 
remberg,  1508;  Stamlrr,  Dyaloffvs,  Augsburg,  1508;  Marine/),  Obra  CompneHn 
de  loM  ('oxat  Mftnorahlfi^  t  C'laroa  Varonfs  de  h^t]'<ii'tn ,  Alcala,  15^;  f!rr- 
aldinif  Jiinerarivm  ad  RfgionunbjEqviaoctkUif  Borne,  1631;  GrjfnmUt  Nwm 
Ofhk Riogiaimii  ae  Insvlarvm  veleribw  ineognUarvrnf  Biiale,  18S2;  JVa^,  NU- 
loriarvm  indkarum,  Florence,  l.')S8;  Gnmhartf,  De  nnririatinne  ("hri ^t^yhori 
OWWfR&f,  Rome,  1585;  Charlevoix,  Hiatoire  de  Cltil>'-E}MjHVjnole,  Paris,  ITIlO; 
Ctadera,  Invej'<ifjnnone»  kkioiricas,  Madrid,  1794;  Brmi,  \  ita  di  Colombo,  Milan, 
1818.  Dif  vlerdlf  Rfute  m  vollenbrncht  hat  Christojfel  i'olumh,  at  page  6  of 
Li}ic,  Mier  oder  Seehnnen  Buch,  Cologne,  1598,  Rhould  be  read  in  reference 
with  the  maps,  to  Ijo  appreciated.  fSec  also  Rtimntio,  Vtaggi,  iii.  16-18  and 
9&-9i  Brtaoni,  /liat.  Hondo  Kvovo^  21-310}  Galvano's  D'vkov.^  100-1;  Unm- 
buML  Beam.  Crit. ,  puslm ;  Majorat  Sdeet  LeOert  tff  Cohtmhu»,  HaUitpt  8oe. , 
Lcmdon,  1847;  CatteUcuio*,  Ek<jxa!i  dr  Varonr-<  Hii.ifres  de  Inding,  4'2-3;  Aco*ta, 
Compend.  JliH.  Xuem  Granada,  1-17;  Rejj*:r/orio  Americuno,  iii.  IHlJ-StiS; 
VHanevrt,  Teoiro  Mex.,  3-6  and  101-6;  Lerdo  de  Tejnda,  A}iunt(,<  I/ist., 
77-80;  Jlnnesal,  1114.  (  Inftpa,  lG'2-3;  Cordon  <*  11 1^1.  Am.,  i.  247-64;  Lanl- 
nerx  Hint.  Discoe.,  ii.  16;  Pit  if  no,  Cronoloyia  Mfx.,  in  Soe.  Mex.  Oto^. ; 
/loheritK)n''it  Hi^t.  Am.,  i.  5'.i-17">;  Corradi,  Dewuh.  de  la  Am,,  i.  6-3 i2; 
SimoH,  Conq.  tkrra  Jurme,  4i-ii0;  i/e«>  y  Leon^nrt,  BiaL  Am,,  L  1-64; 
Torquemada,  i.  20-1,  and  Hi.  283-94;  Vertn,  GonmrntaHot  HeaXen,  ii,  7; 
Aro-'ta,  m^t.  Ind.y  pn.«sim :  I'illa'jrtirrre,  Hint.  Coiuf.  /tyi.  5-10;  Mmdirta, 
UiaL  EcU-f.f  13-^9;  CtivaniHc^,  Hi^t.  Ei^paiia,  v.  27-55  and  104-9;  Nn'^ra 
BfpaHa,  Breve  Rentmen,  MS.,  i.  I-I4;  Mafliianos,  St  Francis  and  Francis- 
cani,  ,V21-32;  Aa,  Nuttuhuri'ii'  Vtrsameling,  ii.  and  iii.  passim;  1/olmfs* 
Aiiiiitlt  Am.,  i.  1-10;  Pui/u,  Ccdidnrio,  4-5;  Conzalez  Davila,  Tentro  Eclea., 
i.  2.').">  r.;  liurke*»  E<iro}>.  s>/.,  i.  1-45;  Mitjofx  Prhi'-e  Henry,  347-67;  Helps 
Span.  C'on^.,  passim;  Heyhjna  Comiog.,  lOiSS;  OgiUiy>*  Am.,  55-6;  Ens^  Wut- 
onad  Old  imigrher  Lmtifirt,  178-84  and  408-9;  Camjy,  //int.  J>esenh.  Ann., 
1  :  rnu.^'ln,  7>r  III  Puiimnre  . I //m  /  I'  vu'/ie,  paji.sini ;  llltt.  M<t<i.,  An_'.  and 
Sept.  1664,  and  Feb.  1868;  Mariana,  IJist.  EtpaAa,  tL  307  etc  and  viL  80; 
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MuiiM,  Hist.  Xnti-o  Mundo,  i.  27-342;  MoreUi,  Fasti  Novi  Orhis,  11-12; 
Purefuu,  JJis  Pilfjrimu,  v.  801-4;  Pizarro  y  Ordlana,  Vnronej*  liv<trfH  dd 
Kvevo  Afvndot  1-^;  Montatuu,  De  Nieuux  en  Onbdxnde  Wttrrld,  1-43;  and 
Lart,  Nov.  Orb.,  845-0.  The  Knt  work  to  thnrr  ft  clear  light  on  the  ones* 
turn  of  birthplace  was  the  Delia  pcUria  di  Cristoforo  Cohmbo,  by  Conte  Napi- 
one  di  Cooooato,  Florence,  1806»  »  diMertation  pubUahed  hy  the  Academy 
(rf  Scieooes,  of  Torin.  In  fhb  and  mippleaMntKry  works  the  abiUty  Mid  bmu 
of  the  author  are  manifest.  In  18r>3,  at  Rome,  was  issued  a  now  edition  of 
Kapione  and  de  Conti,  entitled  Palr'ui  e  Bio'jrajia  ]>d  Crnnde  AmmirnglU} 
D.  'Cfrtntd/oro  Volomfm  ....  rlachinrUa  t  comprovttta  dai  crltbri  tcriUori  via, 
Firaneueo  ConU  Xujuom  di  Coronato  r  Vinr^mo  de-Contif  the  latter  author  of 
SlorUt  del  MonjWrnto,  in  which  npix-ars  a  wealth  of  new  information  second 
only  to  the  original  narratives  ami  documents  them.selves.  The  DUtfrt'izioni 
tpiatotari  bilUiof/roAehet  Rome,  1800,  of  Francesco  Canoellieri,  which  Ledero 
calls  '  sa^nuite  et  rart  cnrieiue,'  slioQid  not  tw  overlooked.  Join  8.  C  Abbott 
throws  together  a  Lifv  '>/  '  'hri*(o]>her  Culumbus,  New  York,  IS7.>,  in  popnlar 
form,  iu  which  extracts  are  conspicuous,  the  author  having  made  quite  free 
with  the  writings  of  his  predecesiors. 

Probably  not  one  of  the  many  aooounts  of  Columbus  which  have  been 
pabUdied  is  presented  with  sneh  fulness  of  detsil,  oommanding  Tirld  interest 

6x>m  first  to  last,  as  that  of  Mr  Washington  Irving,  77te  L\fe  and  Voyofm 
Hf  ChrijtUrpher  Columhw ;  to  which  nrf  added  thone  of  His  Companions,  3  vols.. 
New  York,  1869.  The  tirst  editions,  one  in  London,  in  4  vols.,  and  one  in 
New  York,  appeared  in  1828;  since  wliich  time  there  have  been  many  issues, 
in  English  and  other  kagnagM.  TbaaatiiorwasboninNewTork,inl789, 
and  died  a(  Snnnyside,  near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  1 859.  A 
strong  literary  taste  vras  early  displayed,  specially  manifested  in  1S02  in  a 
series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  JdcnUag  ChronicU.  in  1801  he  visited 
Europe  for  his  health,  retaining  in  1807.  Tlun  appeared  fha  aetial  Jalwa 
ffsnA,  and  in  1809  A  HktanfqfJft»  FerL  Agsin  in  1816  he  went  to  En- 
rope,  and  after  engaging  for  a  time  in  mercantile  pursuits,  abandoned  them 
and  gave  himself  up  to  letters.  The  publication  of  the  Sldrh  Book  was  begun 
in  numbers  in  I8l8,  and  was  followed  by  Bracebridge  Hall  in  1822,  and  2'aleM 
Iff  a  TrttmUer  in  182i.  Then  oame  Colmmlmtt  the  material  for  which  be  ob- 
teinsd  fipom  NaTairste  in  Spsin.  SeadMptariOL  note9,thiavdaaMy  Aflsr 
serring  as  secretary  of  tiie  American  Legation  in  London  from  1829  to  1832, 
he  returned  to  Xew  York  and  published  T/c  Alhnmhru  :  thon  Crayon  Mixctl- 
loayin  1835;  ./iotoria  in  183G;  Captain  JJonnevUle  iu  iti^M  ;  and  >Fo//'ert'«  Jtoonf 
in  1868.  From  18«2  to  1846  he  was  Amsriesn  Minister  to  Spain.  Hk  later 
woiks  were  GoUmmUk,  1849;  Mahomet,  1850;  and  Washiwjton,  1855-9.  Mr 
Irring  has  bocn  most  praised  for  Kis  genial  manner,  his  gentleness  of  thotight, 
and  his  chnrmiiig  style,  which  carries  the  reader  ahnost  unconsciously  along  ' 
over  deuiils  iu  other  iumds  dry  and  profitless.  Among  these  is  found  his 
highest  merit;  and  yet  one  would  sometlnies  wish  the  author  not  qnite  so 
meritoriou.s.  Elegance  and  grace  eternal  tire  by  their  veiy  faulUesowsi.  In 
handling  the  rough  realities  of  life  one  relishes  now  and  then  a  rough 
thouglit  roughly  expressed.  Neither  is  Irving  remarkable  for  historical 
accuracy,  or  exact  thinking.  An  early  criticism  on  Columbua  complains  of 
tiiat  witboat  wliioh  the  wetkB  of  Mng  never  would  have  attained  great 
popahaity.  He  wis  pwnoMiowd  too  wordy,  his  detyis  too  long  drawn.  If 
lUa  was  the  oaae  fifty  ysue  sgQ,  it  is  mnoh  mate  so  now.  And  yet  how 
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foacinating  is  every  page !  And  who  but  Irring  could  make  thrilling  such 
triyial  evoatst  Pwinit  him  tha  nae  of  worda,  and  howaoevcr  iaolaitod  fha 
ideaa,  or  oommonplaoa  the  emOa,  the  result  vaa  brilliaat;  but  foro  him 
within  narrow  compasa,  not  only  would  th«  diann  be  kiat,  bat  the  mnk 

■would  be  almost  worthlcM, 

The  highest  delight  of  a  healthy  mind,  of  a  mind  not  di^ca^ed  either  by 
odnoation  or  allbotion,  is  in  reoeiyfaig  tiie  truth.  Tbe  greateat  eharm  in  «K' 
presrion,  to  a  writer  who  may  properly  be  placed  in  the  category  of  healthful, 
i-i  in  tolling  the  truth.  It  is  only  when  truth  is  dearer  to  us  than  tradition,  or 
pride  of  opiniou,  that  we  are  ready  to  leani;  it  is  only  when  truth  is  dearer  to 
na  than  praise  or  profit  that  we  are  fit  to  teach.  If  the  mind  be  intelligent 
as  well  as  healthy,  it  knowe  iteslf  tobe  compoeed  of  troth  and  pnjndioe,  tibe 
latter  engendered  of  ignorance  and  environment,  holding  it  in  iron  fetten, 
and  with  which  it  knows  it  must  forever  Rtniggle  in  vain  wholly  to  be 
free.  Thus  keenly  alive  as  well  to  the  dilBcultics  as  to  the  importance  of 
ri^t  thinbhig  and  exaot  fonna  of  expression,  it  nererthden  has  its  keaneat 
l^jflMore  in  striving  toward  ooiMrata  troth.  It  Is  tmthftilnsws  to  nators  in 
all  her  Ixmutien  and  deformities,  rather  than  the  construction  of  some  more 
l>eantiful  than  natural  ideal,  that  alone  satisfies  art,  wlietlier  in  the  domain  of 
painting,  oratory,  or  literature.  ^Ve  of  to-day,  while  holding  in  high  esteem 
works  4rf  tiie  imagination,  are  heoowiing  soaieidiapt  e^itloaa  in  regard  to  oor 
facts.  The  age  ia  essentially  infonnal  and  real;  even  oor  ideal  literatnn  mnat 
))e  rigidly  true  to  nature,  while  whatever  pretends  tobe  realnmst  be  pUJSCOtod 
in  all  simplicity,  without  circumlocution  or  disguiscment. 

Half  u  century  ago  it  was  deemed  necessary,  particularly  by  writers  of 
aeleeted  epochs  ol  histoiy,  in  order  to  dothe  their  nanattve  with  dnmatSo 
effect  equal  to  fiction,  to  intensify  characters  and  events.  The  good  qnalitica 
of  good  men  were  made  to  stmrl  out  in  bold  relief,  not  against  their  own  bad 
qualities,  but  against  tlie  Imtl  (jualitiea  of  l)ad  men,  whose  wickedness  was 
portrayed  in  such  black  colors  as  to  overshadow  whatever  of  good  tliey  might 
possess.  Thus  historioal  episodes  were  endowed,  so  far  as  poedble  without 
too  great  discoloration  of  truth,  like  a  theatrical  {)erfonnance,  each  with  a 
]v-rfiM  t<  (l  hero  and  a  finished  villain.  Of  thin  class  of  writers  were  Macaulay 
and  Motley,  Froude,  Freeman,  Prescott,  and  lr\  ing,  whose  works  are  M  ondcr- 
fol  in  their  way,  not  only  as  art^xeations,  bat  as  the  truest  as  well  as  most 
vivid  pktures  of  their  eeveral  periods  yet  presented,  and  which  for  generations 
will  be  read  with  that  deep  and  wholesome  interest  with  which  they  deserve 
tfi  ]xi  regarded.  For,  although  their  facta  are  sometimes  liigldy  mmishod, 
tlieir  most  brilliant  creations  are  always  built  upon  a  substantial  skeleton  of 
truth.  I  say  that  tiheae,  the  foremoet  writers  of  their  day,  arc  none  of  them 
free  imm  the  habit  of  exaggeration,  deception.  Indeed,  with  a  wasteful  ex- 
travagance in  the  use  of  8up<  i!at:\<  s  it  ahnngfe  hM|n)ggni|ft  draw  character 
strongly  without  in  some  yuvt^  of  it  exaggerating.  But  in  these  days  of  ra- 
tional rcllcction  wherein  romance  and  reality  are  fairly  separated,  celestial 
fiction  and  mundane  fact  being  made  to  pass  under  the  same  exjKrimentam 
crueit;  mind  becoming  ao  mechanical  that  it  introverts  and  analyass  not  only 
its  own  mechanism  but  the  mechanism  of  its  maker;  ioonoclasm  becoming 
spiiitoalizod,  and  the  doctrine  revived  of  the  old  Adandc  serpent^  that  the 
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kuowkilgoof  gfMjtl  and  evil  ix  not  iloatli  l»nt  life  iiu<\  immortality,  this  knowl- 
edge being  king  uf  kings,  vying  witii  nature '»  furce^i  and  oft^-ntimes  defying 
them — I  ta^t  ^  theae  matore  nuuiliood  beeouMe  imputient  of  the 

Santa  Cbna,  or  other  ficfeitioiis  imageiy,  from  which  the  infuit  mind  derive* 
much  comfort,  an<l  prefers,  if  nccessarj',  the  torments  of  truth  to  the  elysium 
of  fiiMc.  It  is  no  lon;,'or  vnliil  logic  that  if  the  hem  Htoops  to  trickery,  hi;^ 
biugrupher  ^huuld  stoop  to  trickery'  to  cover  it.  Fur  uuee  undertake  to  shuiKi 
the  stifr  oley  of  material  facte  into  the  artistic  forawof  fiction,  and  the  resolt 
is  neither  liist<^ry  nor  rotnauce. 

Proud  a.s  I  am  nf  the  n;uiu'?<of  Prcs^cott  and  In'ing,  at  whose  shrines  none 
vorsihip  witli  profoiinder  admiration  than  myself;  thankless  as  may  l»e  the 
task  of  criticiiting  their  chusic  l*age«,  whose  very  defects  shioe  vitli  a  steadier 
fautre  than  I  dare  hope  for  my  bri^test  coarommationa;  atill,  forced  by  my 
•object,  iu  some  instances,  into  fields  partially  traversed  by  them,  I  can  neither 
pass  them  by  nur  m  holly  i)raiHe  them.  In  justice  to  my  theme,  in  justice  to 
myself,  in  justice  to  the  age  in  v  hich  I  live,  1  moat  8peak»  and  that  according 
to  tlw  light  and  the  perceptions  given  me. 

Mr  Irving's  eetimate  d  the  ralne  of  houe&ty  and  integrity  in  »  historian 
may  be  gathered  from  his  own  pages.  * '  Thert;  is  a  certain  meddlesome  spirit, " 
he  writes,  "M  hieh,  in  the  garb  of  learned  research,  goes  prying  about  the 
traces  of  kbtory,  casting  down  its  monuments,  and  marring  and  mutilating 
its  fairest  tropldfls.  €^  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  great  naoies  from  sndi 
peraidons  erudition.  It  defeats  <me  of  the  most  salutary  purposes  of  histoiy, 
that  of  furnishing  examples  of  what  human  genius  and  laudable  enterpruie 
may  accomplish."  Now,  if  conscientious  in(|itiry  into  faets  signifu  s  a  meddle- 
some spirit;  if  the  plain  presentment  of  facts  may  tightly  be  called  pcmi- 
cions  erudition;  if  tiw  overthrow  ct  fascinating  falsehood  is  mutilating  the 
trophies  of  histoiy;  if  fashioning  golden  calves  for  the  worship  of  the  simple 
1m»  the  m<Mt  salutary  jmrposc  of  history;  then  I,  for  one,  prefer  the  yjeddle- 
stune  spirit  and  the  jn'micious  crmlition  which  mutilates  audi  monuments  to 
the  fairest  trophies  of  historical  deception.  Again  — "  Hcrrcm  has  been  ac- 
cused alsoof  flattering  his  nation;  exalting  the  deeds  of  his  countrymen,  and 
softening  and  <  oncealing  their  excesses.  There  i.s  nothing  very  serious  in  this 
accusation.  To  illn-tnite  the  glory  of  liLs  nation  Ls  orn-  of  the  noUle-jf  offices 
of  the  historian;  .uid  it  is  ditlicult  to  speak  too  higldy  of  tin-  extraoniinurj' 
enterprises  and  splendid  actions  of  tlie  8|)auiards  in  tliot^e  ilays.  In  softening 
their  excesaes  he  fell  into  an  amiable  and  pardonable  error,  if  it  were  indeed 
an  WTor  for  a  Spanish 'H'riter  to  endeavor  to  sink  tliem  in  ol>livion."  When 
a  writer  openly  nvow-i  l;i  <  allei.'iance  to  falsehocxl,  to  amiable  falsehmKl,  to 
fal»ehoo<l  jHirpctrated  to  deceive  in  regard  to  one's  own  country,  about  which 
cue  })ix)fesse8  to  know  more  than  a  etrauger,  nothing  remains  to  be  said. 
Notldng  remains  to  be  said  as  to  the  veracity  of  that  author,  hot  mudi 
remains  to  1h  aid  concerning  the  erroneous  impressions  left  fay  him  of  the 
persons  and  events  coming  in  th<;  way  <tf  this  work. 

Witii  what  exquisite  grace,  with  what  tender  solicitude  and  motherly  blind- 
ness to  faults  ^Ir  Irving  defends  the  reputation  of  Oolnmbus !  IstheGenoese 
a  pirate,  thenis  piracy  "almost  legalized;"  is  he  a  slave-maker,  *'the  customs 
of  the  tunes "  are  pleaded;  without  censure  he  lives  at  Cordova  in  open  adni- 
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U'ry  with  BcntriT"  Enriqncz.  niul  there  Ix^romrs  th(?  fritlu-r  of  t'lc  illc'/itimate 
Fernando;  a  bungling  attempt  is  nuitle  U)  excuso  the  hero  for  tlepriviug  the 
poor  sailor  of  the  prize  offered  him  who  should  first  see  land;  Oviedo  ia  chai-gcd 
with  falsehood  becaase  he  sometimes  decides  against  the  discoverer  in  issaes 
of  policy  nnti  chamcter;  Father  IViil  wu8  "as  turbolent  aS  h«  WBS  crafty"  be- 
cau8«?  ho  (li-sngn^ed  M-itli  theruhniral  in  soinrof  hi»  men.snrea;  the  most  extrav- 
agant vitu|)eratioa  ia  hurled  at  Agua«lo  Ltucause  he  ia  choMn  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  affiun  of  the  Indies;  Fonseca  is  denoonoad  as  inoxprcHsihly  vile 
because  he  thwarts  some  of  the  discoverer's  hare-brained  projects;  and  so  with 
regard  to  those  who  in  any  wise  opposeel  him,  while  all  who  smiled  on  him 
were  angels  of  li^'lit.  All  thi*ou;rh  his  Inter  life  M'hen  extravagant  rcH|ne8t8 
were  met  by  more  than  the  usual  Uljcrality  of  royalty,  Irving  is  petulantly 
complaining  becaase  more  is  not  done  for  his  hero,  and  because  his  petaUmt 
hero  complains.  And  this  paerUe  pride  from  which  springs  snch  petolanoe 
the  eloquent  liiogmpher  coins  into  the  noble  ambition  of  conscious  merit. 
T1ioiil;Ii  according  to  his  oMn  statement  the  madness  of  the  man  increased 
until  toward  the  latter  end  ho  y>a»  little  l^etter  tlian  imliccile,  yet  M'e  are  at 
the  same  time  gravely  aasored  that  *'  his  temper  was  natarally  irritable,  bat 
hi  .sii)>due<l  it  by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit."  The  son  Fernando  denieo 
tiiat  his  father  once  carded  woul:  Irv-ing  <loes  not  attempt  to OKOOM this  blem- 
ish IxicauHe  his  readers  do  not  regard  work  ignoble. 

Now  it  ia  not  tlie  toning-down  of  defects  in  a  g(xxl  man  s  duinictcr  that  I 
object  to  SO  much  as  the  predetermined  exaltation  of  one  historical  personage 
at  the  expense  of  others  utterly  delKused  under  like  premedi tuition.  Did  Mr 
In'incr,  and  tlie  Kevend  scon-^  of  bio'.'rapher-i  preceding  and  following'  hira, 
paruilu  the  good  qualities  of  Ucjixulilla,  Kohlan,  aiul  (Jvando  as  heartily  aa 
those  of  their  hero,  the  world  would  be  puzzled  what  to  make  of  it.  We  are 
not  accustomed  to  such  statements.  Unseasoned  biogimphy  is  tasteless,  and 
we  are  taught  not  to  expect  truth,  but  a  mo<lel.  Wo  should  not  know  what 
these  writers  were  tr>'in''  to  do  if  thev  eatalo'^ued  the  misdemeanors  of 
Columbus  and  hia  brothers  with  the  same  eni]iellishjuent3  applied  to  Aguado, 
Bui],  and  Fomecft}  tdliiig  with  pathetic  exaggeration  how  the  benign  admbal 
of  the  ocean  sm  waa  the  fint  to  empby  bloodhounds  against  the  naked  a** 
tives;  how  he  practiBed  varied  cruelties  in  Espartola  l)oyond  expression  bar- 
barotis:  and  how  he  atooped  upon  occasion  not  only  to  vulgar  trickeiy,  but  to 
base  treachery. 

On  the  other  hand»  with  those  who  seek  notoriety  by  attempting  to  degrade 
the  fitir  iiune  of  noble  and  saccessful  genius  because  more  credit  may  have  been 
given  by  some  than  is  jtistly  due,  or  by  affecting  to  disbelieve  whole  narra- 
tivef*  an<l  whole  histories  Iwcaiise  portions  of  them  are  nntnie  or  too  highly 
colored,  i  have  no  sympathy.  Books  have  been  Mrritten  to  prove,  wlmt  no 
one  denies,  that  centuries  before  Oolumbua  other  Europeans  had  found  this 
continent,  and  that  thereby  the  honor  of  his  achievement  is  lesseite<I  ^of 
which  sentiment  I  fail  to  see  the  force.  So  far  as  the  Oenoc-r,  hi-,  unrk:^, 
and  merits  are  concenied,  it  makes  no  whit  difference  were  America  twenty 
times  before  discovered,  as  elsewhere  in  this  volume  haa  been  fully  shown. 

Preecott  was  a  more  exact  writer  than  Irving,  though  Presoott  was  not 
wholly  above  the  amiable  weakness  of  his  time.  In  the  main  he  stated  the 
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troth,  and  etatcil  it  fairly,  though  he  Jid  not  always  tell  the  whole  tnitli. 
The  fanltM  of  hi^  herm's  lie  \s<iul<l  Hpcalc.  though  never  so  softly;  he  wMom 
attempted  entirely  to  oonce^il  them.  Uo  might  exaggerate,  but  he  ucither 
faabitnally  pmctbetl  nor  openly  tlefeodod  mendacity.  Pkvaoott  would  lain 
please  the  Catholics,  if  it  did  not  cost  too  muc!i.  Irving  would  please  every* 
Kxly.  ji.ii  ticiilarly  .Vineiii  jiiis;  Imt  most  of  all  he  would  make  a  pleasing  tale; 
if  tnitlitul.  WL-ll;  if  not,  it  must  on  no  aceount  run  i-otinttr  U>  2K);.i'.l;ir  preju- 
dice. The  iuimitablo  chonu  about  them  both  amply  atones  in  tlie  niiuda  of 
maay  for  any  imperfeetkma.  Stnoe  their  day  mnch  new  light  haa  been  thrown 
upon  the  snl)jt  i  t-<  treuted  by  them,  but  not  enough  seriously  to  impair  tin 
value  of  their  worliH.  In  their  estimates  of  the  charact^TS  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  relatively  and  respectively,  these  brilliant  Avritcrs  are  not  alone. 
They  copied  those  who  wrote  before  them;  and  those  who  came  after  copied 
them.  It  has  been  the  £uhion  theee  many  years,  botii  by  natiTe  and  f oraign 
historians,  to  curse  Ferdinand  and  to  bless  IsiiU  lla,  to  heap  all  the  odium  of 
the  nation  and  the  times  upon  the  man  and  exalt  the  woman  anmng  tin-  stars. 
This,  sorely,  is  the  more  pleasant  and  chivalrous  method  of  dispoHing  of  the 
matter;  bat  in  that  caae  I  moat  oonfen  myadf  at  m  hm  what  to  do  with  the 

iMti. 

Xone  but  the  simple  are  deceived  by  the  gentle  Irving  when  ho  insinuates 
".she  is  even  somewliat  bigot*  d;"  liy  which  expression  he  would  liavc  us  under- 
stand that  the  fascinating  queen  of  Castile  was  but  little  of  a  bigot.  Again: 
**  Ferdinand  waa  a  religions  bigot;  and  the  derotioii  of  liaftbella  went  as  near 
to  Ugotry  as  her  liberal  mind  and  magnanimous  spirit  would  pennit" — that  ia 
to  nay,  as  the  plan  of  Mr  Irvinir^K  stoiy  wotiM  jK-rmit.  Quite  as  well  ;ia  any 
of  us  Irvin;,'  knew  that  Isabella  w,i>  > in-' of  thf  most  bigotetl  women  of  her 
bigoted  age,  far  more  bigoted  than  I'erdiuand,  wlio  dared  even  dispute  the 
pope  when  his  Holiness  faiterfered  too  far  in  attempting  to  thwart  his  ambi- 
tious plana.  She  was,  indeed,  so  deeply  dyed  a  bigot  as  to  allow  her  ghoet|y 
confessor  toovcnnvc  licr  lincst  womanly  inHtinctx.  Iht  commonly  strict  sense 
of  lionor,  ju.Htice,  ami  humanity,  and  causwj  her  to  pennit  in  Spain  the  horrible 
Inquisition,  the  most  monstrous  mechanism  of  torture  ever  invented  in  aid  of 
the  most  monstrous  crimeever  perpetrated  by  man  upon  his  fellows,  the  coercion 
and  suppression  of  opinii  >n.  Fair  as  she  was  in  all  her  ways,  an*!  charming — 
fair  of  heart  and  mind  and  complexion,  with  rcj^ular  features,  light  diestnut 
hair,  mild  blue  eyea,  a  modest  and  giTicious  demeanor — she  did  not  scruple,  for 
the  extermination  of  heresy,  to  apply  to  such  of  her  loring  subjects  as  dazed 
think  for  themselves  the  thnmlvscrew,  the  ring-bolt  and  pulley,  the  rack,  the 
rolling-bench,  the  punch,  the  skewer,  the  pincers,  the  knotted  whip,  theshaip- 
toothed  iron  collar,  chains,  Vtalls,  un<l  manacles,  confiscation  of  proiKM-ty  and 
burning  at  the  stoke;  and  all  umler  false  accusation.s  and  distorted  evidence. 
She  did  not  hesitate  to  seise  and  put  to  death  hnndreds  of  wealthy  men  like 
Pedus  and  appropriate  to  her  own  ose  their  money,  though  her  exquisite 
Womanly  nensibilities  might  sometimes  pmmpt  her  to  fling  to  the  widows  and 
children  whom  she  hail  turned  lH\i,'k'ars  into  the  street  a  tew  cnnnbs  of  their 
former  riches.  This  mother,  who  nursed  children  of  her  own  and  who  should 
not  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  a  mother's  love,  tamed  adeaf  ear  to  the  cries 
of  Moniah  mothers  as  they  and  their  children  were  torn  asunder  and  sold  at 
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tlio  t.lavc  mart  in  Seville.  Tiiou^uimls  i>{  iunoet'iit  men.  women,  nn<l  eliiMrcn 
she  cruelly  impriuoncd,  tliousiuidi  she  ca-it  into  tlic  licry  funiacc.  t?ns  of 
thoiuands  she  robbed  and  theadruvc  into  exile;  bnt  it  was  chastely  Uouu,  aud 
by  a  most  aweet  and  beautiful  lady.  We  ean  ^ardly  believe  il  trne,  we  do 
nut  likj  to  believe  it  true,  that  when  old  Rabbi  AbarVmu  1  [  li  tied  U-forc 
tlie  king  for  hi.-*  ]K'oplo,  "I  will  pay  for  tlieir  ransom  six  liuiirlrnl  thousand 
crowns  of  gold,"  Isabella's  soft,  musicid  voice  was  heard  to  say,  "Do  not 
take  it,"  her  oonfenor  meaawhile  ezolainiiig  "  Whatl  Jodae-like,  edlJema!** 
Besides,  thrioe  six  hoodied  tboaasnd  crowns  might  be  seoored  by  not  aoospt- 
ing  the  rsaaom.  ^Vud  yet  this  wa.s  tlic  bright  being,  and  sucli  lier  acts  by 
Prescott's  own  Htnteniints,  cover  thoni  as  be  will  never  ho  artfully,  whosr* 
praeticul  \vL>dum,  be  assured  us,  was  '*  founded  uu  the  purest  aud  most  exulted 
principle,**  and  whose  "honest  soul  aUuMired  anything  like  artifice.  *'  InbeDa 
was  unquestionably  a  woman  of  good  intentiona;  but  with  sndk  anbstanoe  th« 
B«jul-bumer'.s  pit  is  paved. 

Prescott  throws  all  the  odinm  of  the  InquLsition  on  Tonjucinuda,  and  I 
concur.  The  monk'u  mind  was  the  osliy,  uimielting  mould  in  u  liicli  the  wom- 
an*s  mors  plastic  affections  were  cast.  But  then  he  should  be  accredited  with 
some  ix>rtiott  of  the  virtues  that  adunied  the  eharaeter  of  Isabella,  for  he  was 
the  autlior  of  many  of  them.  Tu  be  just,  if  Isabella  i;^  accrediteil  with  her 
virtues,  she  muiit  bt)  cimrgetl  with  her  crime.s.  ^Vnd  if  the  queen  may  throw 
from  her  shoulders  upon  those  of  her  advisers  the  rc^pousibUity  of  iniquity 
permitted  under  her  rule,  why  not  King  Ferdinand,  who  likewiae  had  men 
about  him  urging  him  to  tluH  policy  and  to  that?  Trae,  wo  excuse  mndi  in 
woman  as  the  weaker,  and  veiy  justly  .«o.  which  wo  condemn  in  the  man  of 
powerful  cunning.  But  Isabella  was  not  exactly  cky  in  the  hands  of  those 
about  her;  or  if  ao,  then  praiae  her  for  her  imbecility,  and  not  for  any 
virtne.  But  ahe  could  muster  will  and  spirit  enough  of  her  own  upon  oooa- 
sion — witness  her  threat  to  kill  Pedro  Giron  with  her  own  hand  rather  tlian 
marry  him,  and  tlie  pnlii  y  w  liit  h  i^peaka  plainly  her  8{ii,'aeity  and  .*tate-craft  in 
the  selection  of  Ferdinand,  aud  in  the  strict  temiH  of  her  marriage  contract 
which  excluded  her  husband  btm  any  sovereign  rights  in  Gaatile  or  Leon. 
Mo^t  inconsi.stcntly,  indeed,  in  reviewing  the  administmtioci  of  fim^tlla.  at 
the  enrl  of  three  volunie.s  of  \inadultcrate<l  adulation  Presct»tt  gives  his  heroine 
lirnuie&s  enough  in  all  her  way.  ;  indeiK-ndeme  of  tlio:t;:lit  and  a<  tion  sntli- 
cient  to  circumscribe  the  pretensions  of  her  noble.'*;  and  biie  •'was  equally 
vigilant  in  resisting  ecclesiastical  encruadunent;**  "  she  enforced  the  execution 
of  her  own  plans,  oftentimes  even  at  givat  i>cr8onal  hazard,  M-ith  a  resolution 
surpassing  that  of  her  Ini.slxind.  '  When,  however,  she  signed  the  edict  for 
the  expulsion  of  tlie  .Jew»,  tlie  excuse  was  that  "ahe  liad  In-en  early  schooled 
todistrustberou'n  reason."  But  why  multiply  quotations  ?  The /Vn/inaW 
and  ImtheOa  of  Prescott  is  full  <tf  these  flat  contradictions. 

We  all  knov.-  that  v.  hen  carried  away  by  feeling  women  are  more  cruel  than 
mcTi;  fu>  I.-al'dla  under  the  frenzy  of  her  fanatiei."<m  wan.  if  jxKsible.  more  cruel 
than  rerdinaud,  whose  i>as^ions  were  liallasted  by  his antbition.H.  Her  teelingH 
were  with  her  faith;  and  her  faith  was  with  such  foul  iniquity,  such  inhumuu 
wrong  as  should  cauae  her  ouphcmiatio  apologists  to  Uush  for  resorting  to  the 
some  specicaof  subterfuge  that  makes  heroesof  Jock  Sheppnrdand  Dick  l\ii^n. 
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AL'ain,  mnnler  nml  rol)!jtry  fitr  r  ini^r's  .sak>-  t.ni's  the  <lcvil  quite  a:*  ■well  as 
■H  hen  done  for  one's  own  tsakc.  AuU  hcru  ou  cartli,  to  plcaU  in  a  court  of 
justice  good  intemtiOM  in  mitigatioii  of  evil  acts  nothing  extennatea  in  the 
ey«8  <tf  any  righteooa  judge.  Therefore  there  h  little  to  olioose  between  thoM 
of  whom  it  may  Ixj  said  — Here  is  a  man  wlio  pcrtiiliuu.-ly  robs,  tortures,  and 
miuvlers  his  ft  llow-lM  inL;-i  l>y  tin-  huiiiln  <1  th'<ii>aiiil  in  onh.  r  to  glorify  himself, 
and  extend  and  ctitabliah  liia  doiiiiuiouii;  uuil,  iiui  c  ii  u  w  oman  who  perfidiously 
roba,  tortnree,  end  murders  her  fellow-beings  l>y  the  hundred  thoDsand  in 
order  to  glorify  herself,  her  priest,  her  religion,  and  extend  and  estal.li.sh  the 
♦lominions  of  her  deity.  At  the  farthest,  ami  in  the  minds  of  the  eliMjnent 
l)ii>gni](li<  IS  tlieinselvLi,  the  relative  n;tiueincut  and  noliility  of  tliu  two  ehar- 
actcry  uiu.st  turn  wholly  upon  one's  conception  of  the  relative  retiuemeut  and 
nobUity  of  earthly  eelfishnen  and  hearcoly  selfishness. 

Wliat  can  we  say  then,  if  m-c  make  any  pretensions  to  fairness  iu  |>or- 
traying  iiistmieal  iH-rsonaj^e^.  in  excuse  fur  Iscdiella  that  ainnot  an  riglittully 
he  «iid  in  excutc  fur  Ferdinautl  if  For  c\  en  he,  whom  sensational  biographers 
array  in  sach  sooty  blackness  in  order  that  the  satin  robes  of  Isabella  may 
ahine  with  whiter  Instre,  has  been  called  in  Spain  the  wise  and  piiident,  and 
in  Italy  the  pious.  Of  eoumc  there  were  diffinenoes  in  their  dis]Kii<itiona  and 
their  ambitions,  but  nut  nueh  wide  ones  as  we  have  been  t<ild.  He  was  a 
uum,  with  a  man's  natuic,  cold,  euart>e,  »tern,  and  artful;  she  a  woman,  wilii 
a  woman's  nature,  warm,  refined,  gentle,  and  artfiiL  He  was  fodike,  she 
fdine.  '  Opposing  craft  with  craft,  she  jealously  guarded  what  she  deemed 
the  iutereets  of  her  subjc'ct8,  and  earnestly  sought  by  encouraging  literature 
and  art.  and  refonnin:^  the  laws,  to  retine  nn<l  eh-vate  her  i-ealin.  He  did 
precisely  the  same.  In  all  the  inimiitie.*  o£  his  lovely  consort  Ferdinand  lent 
a  helping  lixuid;  man  could  do  nothing  worse;  and  all  the  world  agree  that 
Ferdinsad  was  bad.  And  yet,  in  iriiat  was  he  worse  than  she?  Both  were 
tools  of  the  times,  incisive  and  rcmorselsss.  To  the  eei  le«iastii  al  tyranny  of 
■w  lueh  thiy  were  victims  thoy  adiUd  civil  tjTanny  whieli  they  iniiK>»e<l  ujKm 
their  subjectu.  Ferdinand  w  as  the  greatest  of  Spain's  sovereigns,  far  greater 
than  CSiarbs,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  reap  where  his  grandfather  had  planted. 
It  was  Ferdinand  who  conaolidiited  all  tlie  several  Hovt  n  igntie.s  of  the  Penin- 
snla,  .save  P<>rtn:^'ah  into  one  ixilitical  iMxly,  wei;j;hty  in  tlie  atfairs  of  Europe. 
Ue  w  a.s  and»ition.« ;  and  to  aeeompli.sii  his  en<l.s  scrnph  d  at  nothing.  There 
was  uu  sin  he  dared  not  conmiit,  no  wrong  he  daivd  not  inlliet,  provided  tho 
proximate  result  should  acotwd  with  his  desires.  He  was  leas  bound  by 
Bupcrstiti'in  than  tho  average  of  the  age;  lie  wiu  tlKtii;.'Iitful,  powciful, 
princely,  lioth  were  j^-rsona"''^  maLmifiecnt,  ^'lorions.  w  ho  achieved  mu'  li 
good  auid  much  evil,  the  evil  being  as  fully  eluirgeable  to  tho  times,  v.luch 
placed  x>rince3  above  promises  and  religion,  above  int^pity  and  humanity,  as 
to  any  special  depravity  innate  in  either  of  them.  And  what  was  the  im- 
mediate  result  of  it;  and  what  the  more  di.stant  emu  hi.sion;  and  how  much 
after  all  were  Spaniardr*  indebted  to  these  rulcn^?  l'ir>t  Spain  enwniji]>(  d  in 
surpassing  glories  !  Spain  the  niistrcsa  of  the  world,  on  whose  dominions  the 
sun  refuses  to  go  down.  Fortunate  Ferdinand !  Thrico  anuable  and  virtuous 
Isabella  t  And  next?  Do  we  not  see  that  these  brilliant  Bacees.ics,  these 
gratified  covetiogs  are  tbemselvcs  the  seeds  of  Spain's  abasement?  Infinitely 
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better  off  were  Spaiu  to-day,  i  will  not  any  hud  she  uot  driven  out  lier  Moon 
and  Jews,  bnt  had  ehe  ncTer  laMnrn  the  New  World.  How  much  aoerer  of 

hoiK  i  I  sdx^Ua  inay  hare  broaght  upou  henelf  by  her  apecuktious  iu  put- 

uersiiij)  with  tlic  (k-nocsc,  fi<r  tin-  Mth'-sjinu?  misoii,  resulting,'  in  the  great 
blight  of  gold  and  geaeral  eti'emimcy  that  followed,  Spoiu'ti  pobterity  uiight 
reeMoahfy  enftthematize  her  memory  could  they  derive  aay  comfort  there- 
from* 

Iu  regard  to  that  mach-hmded  act  of  IiKil>eIIa  8  iu  lending  her  a^ititauce 
to  Cohimhus  when  Ferdinand  would  not,  there  is  this  to  Ih^'  Kiid.  First,  no 
special  praise  is  due  her  for  uiuiistiug  the  Cienoese ;  and  ticcoudly,  ahu  never 
aaristed  him  in  the  mamter  or  to  the  extent  represented.  Santingel  and  the 
Piiiaoiia  were  the  real  anpportexB  of  that  first  Toyage.  Isabella  did  not  pawn 
her  jewels;  she  did  not  bell  her  wurdrolx  <  iiipty  her  purse.  But  if  she 
had.  for  \\  h:it  would  it  liave  heen?  It  niuk>  a  iilciwing  8tor>'  for  chil*lreu  to 
call  her  |>iitrouuge  by  jiretty  uauie»,  to  say  tliat  it  \n  a;*  out  of  pity  for  the  ix>or 
sailor,  that  it  waa  an  act  of  personal  sacrifice  for  the  jmbUc  good»  that  it  waa 
for  charity's  sake,  or  from  beoevolenoe,  for  the  estension  of  knowledge  or  the 
^'indication  of  some  great  principle — only  it  i.n  ;i  verj'  stupid  cliild  that  docs  not 
know  Ik  tter.  Clearly  enough  the  ol)jei  t  was  ^'reat  re  turns  from  u  .small  ex- 
penditure; great  returns  in  gold,  lauds,  houors,  aud  prueelytiugs — a  species  of 
oommerdal  and  political  gamfaUitg  mora  in  accordance  with  the  oharseter  aa 
oomroonly  sketched  of  the  "cold  and  crafty  Ferdinand,'*  whose  msasurclcas 
avarice  and  inHi>tiid>le  greed  not  less  than  his  Buhtle  statc-cmft  and  kingly 
cunninir  wonM  liave  prompted  Jiim  to  .■ifciire  ho  )/reat  a  prize  at  ho  .small  a 
cost,  than  w  ith  the  eliaraeter  of  an  un.'seltiah,  heavenly -niiuded  m  ouuui.  ^Vud 
were  it  not  for  the  dauger  of  )>eiug  regarded  by  the  tendffi^nlinded  as  ongal- 
lant,  I  might  allnde  to  tlic  ^'gg^**'^  which  attended  the  bargain,  and  tell  how 
the  <|iieen  at  first  refused  to  pay  the  .sjiilor  Jii.s  price,  and  let  him  go,  then 
called  iiim  liack  and  gave  him  what  ho  first  h&d  asked,  more  like  a  Jew  than 
like  even  the  grasping  I'erdiuand. 

In  ooDcIiunon,  I  feel  it  almost  naneoesssiy  to  say  that  Golnmbns,  Isabella, 
and  all  those  lu  i^^lit  examples  of  history  whose  conduct  and  influence  in  the 
main  were  on  tin  side  of  humanity,  jiistice,  the  u.seful,  and  the  good,  luivo 
my  most  profound  a<lmiration,  my  most  intelligent  respect.  All  their  faults 
I  fixely  hirgive,  aud  praise  them  for  w  hut  they  were,  as  among  the  noblest, 
the  best,  the  most  benefidal  to  their  race— thongh  not  always  so,  nor  always 
inti  utliiig  it  ^>f  any  who  have  oomo  and  gone  before  us.  .\nd  I  can  hate 
liokulilla.  Koltlan,  and  others  of  their  .sort,  all  historical  endKHluiuntw  of  injus- 
tice, egotism,  treacheiy,  aud  beastly  cruelty,  witli  a  godly  hatred ;  but  I  hope 
never  to  be  so  blinded  by  the  bri^^tDe8s  of  my  sabject  aa  to  be  unable  to 
aee  the  truth,  and  seeing  it,  fairly  to  report  it. 
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<ADMINISTEiVnOX  OF  THE  INDIES. 
14S2-1526. 

Columbus  the  Riohtvuii  Boun— Juav  AmiADo— Fra^cisoo  ob  Bobadiua 
— 'Niooils  am  Ovavso-'-Saiito  Doioicgoteb  GSapital  of  thx  Iotdb— 

Exmrnoir  of  OncANizED  Govebumkit  to  Adjacent  Islvxds  axd 
Main-lavd  —  Resiuexclvs  —  Gold  Mixixo  at  EsrAj5oL.v  —  IL^ce  and 

CaST£  in  GoVEKNMJiiJT  —  INDIAN  AND  2^£OKO  SLAVERY  —  CbUELTY  TO 

THE  NATiyzs — SPAjnsa  Sixtduextaush  ^  VACiriCAXlOy,  KOt  Gov- 
Quxn— Teb  Spakish  Hoitaschs  alwatb  tbx  Ixtdiax's  FBiZNSft— Bad 

Treatment  dce  to  Distance  and  Evil-mimsid  Agents — Infamocs 
Doings  of  Ovando  —  Repaktimientos  and  Encomiendas — The  Sov- 
s&EioNS  Intend  tu£m  as  ruoTEcrzoN  to  tue  Natives — SETTLKu^i 
Maxm  thmm  rat  Mxaks  ov  Imbuit  Shblatsmskt— Las  Gasas 
Apfxabs  axd  Protests  aoaxxbt  Inhumakxtiu — Tbb  DoAinAiNO 
Treasceer — Diego  Colon  Sn-EusEDEs  Ovantx)  as  Governor — And 
liLvKES  ^L\TTER.H  ^V^tlLsK  —  Til t:  Jeuonimitk  Fatiieils  Slnt  Out  — 

AUDIENCIAS  —  A  SoVtREItiN  TkLUUNAL  IS  EslABLLaliED  AT  SaNTO  Do- 

maroo  which  Obaduallt  Assuhxs  all  thk  Fuxciiohs  ot  ax  Avm- 

ENCIA,  AND  A3  SUOB  FlKALLT  OOTXBm  TBB  IkIHDBS— LA8  GaBAB  Df 

Spain— The  Consejo  i>e  Indxas,  ahd  Gasa  ]»  CoHTBASAOiOK— Legis- 
lation ro&  THE  Indies. 

We  have  seen  how  it  had  been  first  of  all  agreed 
that  Columbus  should  be  sole  ruler,  under  the  crown, 
of  such  lands  and  seas  as  he  might  discover  for  Spain. 
We  have  seen  how,  under  that  rule,  disruption  and 
rebellion  followed  at  the  heels  of  mismanagement, 
until  the  restless  colonists  made  Espailola  an  angusti- 
arum  itmla  to  the  wort!  y  admiral,  and  until  their 
majesties  thought  they  saw  in  it  decent  excuse  for 
talung  the  reins  from  the  Grenoose,  and  supplanting 
him  by  agents  of  their  own  choosing.  The  first  of 
these  agents  was  Juan  Aguado,  who  was  merely  a 
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comiiii.Sisioiier  of  inquiry.  With  him,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, Columbus  returned  to  Spain  after  his 
second  voyage^  leaving  his  brother  Bartolomd  in  com- 
mand. The  admiral  was  permitted  to  try  again;  but 
on  reaching  the  seat  of  his  government  ho  was  unable 
to  quiet  the  disturbances  wLich  had  increased  during 
his  absence.  Rebellion  had  almost  reached  the  dig- 
nity of  revolution,  and  stronger  than  the  government 
were  factions  whose  leaders  openly  defied  the  gov- 
ernor-general, viceroy,  and  admiral  of  the  ocean  sea. 
That  their  Majesties  were  greatly  grieved  at  this,  I 
do  not  say;  or  that  they  were  displeased  that  the 
rebels,  or  revolutionists,  of  Espauola  should  refer 
their  troubles  to  them,  liut  this  is  certain,  that 
after  another  fair  trial  Columbus  was  obhged  to  give 
it  up,  and  to  see  himself  displaced  by  a  person  &r 
worsi'  tlum  himself.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that  a  knave 
was  better  for  the  office  thjiii  an  honest  man. 

Not  that  Francisco  do  Bobadilla  may  be  lawfully 
accused  of  dishonesty;  the  sovereigns  seemed  compe- 
tent to  take  care  of  themselves  where  their  revenue 
was  eoneerned.  And  yet  he  was  cei-tainly  iiitkienccd 
in  his  conduct  bv  no  sense  of  riiilit  or  of  humanity. 
He  was  a  man  of  narrow  mind,  of  isjfiioble  instincts 
and  mean  {)rejudiees.  He  was  popular  lor  a  time 
witli  tlu'  colonists  l)eeause  lie  was  like  them,  and  be- 
cause lie  reduced  the  royal  share  of  the  pioductof  the 
mines  iVom  a  third  to  an  eleventli,  and  jx^'rmitted  tlie 
dissohite  to  idle  their  time  and  illtreat  the  natives; 
and  In  cause  lie'  released  thos*..-  whom  the  admiral  had 
im]>i-is()iied,  and  comjJt'Ued  Columbus  to  jniy  his  debts 
— tor  whicli  last-mentioned  measuie  1  have  no  fault 
to  lind  with  him. 

It  was  the  2 1st  of  March,  I  !;»•.),  tliat  Bobadilla  was 
authorized  to  proceed  against  otfenders  at  Espaiiola, 
but  he  did  not  leavu  Spain  until  July,  1  jOO,  reaclung 
Santo  Domiuijo  the  2od  of  Au<;ust.  The  encliainini; 
of  the  illustrious  discoverer  by  au  infamous  agent, 
and  for  no  crime,  excited  universal  disgust  throughout 
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Chri:  triidom;  and  yet  their  Maje8tie.s  scenKnl  in  no 
haste  to  (loposo  him;  for  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of 
September,  1501,  in  answer  to  the  persistent  remon- 
stainces  of  Cohimbus,  that  a  change  was  made,  and 
the  <:^ovenimeMt  given  to  Nicolas  de  Ovando.  who 
Failed  from  S})ain  the  13th  of  February  following, 
and  arrived  at  Santo  Domingo  tlui  15th  of  April, 
1502;  so  that  Bohadilla  was  in  office  on  the  island 
over  a  year  and  a  half,  long  enough  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  nmeh  iniquity. 

Ovando  was  a  knight  t)f  the  order  of  Alcantara, 
of  neither  massive  mind  nor  commanding  mien.  Hut 
liis  firm  and  iluent  speecli  lent  stren'j^tli  to  his  slight 
figure  and  fair  enm[)lexion,  and  a  <Murteous  manner 
made  amends  for  a  vanity  which  in  him  assumed  the 
form  of  deep  humilily.  lie  was  well  known  to  their 
Majesties,  havingbeenoncof  the  companions  of  Prince 
Juan,  and  it  was  thought  would  make  a  model  gov- 
ernor. Ample  instructions,  both  written  and  verbal, 
were  given  nim  before  sailing.  Tho  natives  should 
be  converted,  but  their  bodies  should  not  be  enslaved 
or  inhumanly  treated.  They  must  jtuy  tribute,  and 
gather  gold,  but  for  the  latter  they  should  be  paid 
wa^es.  There  was  to  be  a  complete  change  of  soldiers 
and  officials  at  Espaiiola,  that  the  new  government 
might  begin  untainted  by  the  late  disorders.  Neither 
Jews  nor  Moors  might  go  to  the  Indies,  but  negro 
slaves,  born  into  the  possession  of  Tliristians,  were  to 
be  pe  rmitted  passage.  For  any  loss  resulting  IVoni 
BobadilLi's  acts,  full  ivstitution  must  bo  made  the  ad- 
miral, an  I  h(  ii(  forth  his  rights  of  property  must  be 
respect e<l.  ("olumbus  might  always  keep  there  an 
agent  to  collec  t  his  dues,  and  ho  was  to  be  treated 
witli  considt  rat  ion.  Tlie  idle  and  profligate  were  to 
l)e  returned  to  Spain.  Except  the  provinces  given  to 
Ojeda  and  l*inzon,  Ovando's  jurisdiction  was  made 
to  extend  over  all  the  ln(hes,  tliat  is  to  say,  ovi-r  all 
the  New  AVorld  domiiii  uis  of  Spain,  islands  tind  iirni 
laud,  with  the  Ciipitul  at  iSunto  Domingo,  and  subor- 
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dilicite  or  municipal  ti-overiinicnts  in  the  more  impor- 
tant localities.  AH  mininjx  licenses  issued  hv  ]^oljadilla 
were  to  be  revoked;  of  the  gold  thus  far  colleded 
one  third  should  be  taken  for  the  crown,  and  of  all 
thereafter  gathered  one  half.  Supplementing  these 
instructions  with  much  paternal  advice  consisting  of 
minor  moralities  and  Machiavelisms,  their  Majesties 
bade  their  viceroy  God  speed  and  sent  him  forth  in  a 
truly  royal  fashion. 

lliere  wore  no  less  than  thirty  ships  and  twentv- 
five  hundred  persons  oomprisin<r  the  expedition.  Of 
the  company  were  Alonso  Maldonado,  newly  ap- 
pointed alcaide  mayoTf^  and  twelve  Franciscans,  with 
a  prelate,  Antonio  de  EspinaL  Las  Casas  was  pres- 
ent; and  Heman  Cortds  would  have  been  thero  but 
for  an  illness  which  ]>!  evented  him.  There  were 
seventy-three  respectalde  married  women,  who  had 
come  with  their  husbands  and  children,  and  who 
were  to  salt  society  at  their  several  points  of  distri- 
bution. It  was  evident  as  the  new  governor  entered 
his  capital,  elegantly  attired,  with  a  body-guard  of 
sixty-two  foot-soldiers  and  ten  horsemen,  and  a  large 
and  brilliant  retinue,  that  the  colonization  of  the 
N"cw  World  had  now^  been  assumed  in  earnest  by 
the  sovereigns  of  S])ain.  Nor  was  Ovando  disposed 
to  be  dilatory  in  his  dutv.  ITe  at  once  annomiced  the 
residencia^  of  Bobadilla,  and  put  lioldan,  ci'davant 

'Chief  jnrl.'o,  or  lii;j;hf,<t  judicial  officer  in  the  cnlony,  to  take  tho  place 
of  Roldan,  Avlio \vii3  to  bo  ittuiucd  X*i  Spain.  Irving,  Co'iuuhu*,  ii.  33i.  writes 
erroneously  nl'intiul  tuayor,  evi«lcntly  confonndiii;;  the  two  offices.  For  Las 
(';i,s.i.'<,  Ili-t.  linl.,  iii.  IS,  says  jdainly  enough:  'Trujo  consigo  por  Ah  iKlo 
may  ir  im  cali;ilh  ir)  do  S;:!aiiia!K'a  y  liccncia*li>,  Uaniado  Alonso  ilaldniiadu.' 
An  algiiacil  itiayor  was  a  chief  coustjdile,  or  higli  slicrirt",  a  very  ditiLient 
|)«rtMm  from  a  t  hiij  juUue.  Tiif  -u-  tcnoB,  and  the  olhccs  represented  by  them, 
will  be  fully  oxplainal  In  another  place. 

-  As  this  word  will  often  (K  cur  in  these  pages,  and  as  neither  the  term  nor 
the  institutioa  it  Hymholizcs  has  any  <  <iuivalent  in  Knglish.  I  will  enter  hero 
a  full  explanation.  Rmtd^ncmw  ui^  the  examination  or  aeconnt  taken  of  the 
ofili  iid  ai  is  (if  nn  executive  or  judicial  ciru  i  r  dnritiLT  tin-  tt-nn  of  his  rr.-^i'lenre 
within  the  ]i!  'viiuc  of  liis  juri^di^•■LiuIl,  and  while  in  the  exercise  of  the 
funetionsof  !  in  e.  Tiiis  waa  <l(>iie  at  tiie  expinition  of  the  term  of  ofliee, 
or  at  stilted  ]>eri(NU,  or  in  case  of  malefeasance  at  any  time.  The  person 
making  the  examination  was  appointc<l  by  the  king,  or  m  New  World  affiiirs 
1)V  the  <"')vvr  /,)  ,1,-  IttdiOAy  or  l  y  a  viceiny,  and  waa  called  a  jurz  <l> 
duicia.    licloi-o  tliia  judge,  Mithiu  u  given  time,  any  one  uii^ht  a])pcar 
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rebel,  and  later  chief  judge,  under  arrest.  Ho  built 
in  Espauola  several  towns  to  which  arms  and  other 
privileges  were  given,  founded  a  hospital,  removed 

And  make  complaint,  aad  offer  evidence  againat  the  retiring  or  anapended 
official,  who  might  refate  and  rebut  as  in  an  ordinary  tribnnal.    The  resi- 

dcni  ia  <>f  any  olliccr  appanUd  l>v  the  crown  imirit  l>o  tiikeii  l>y  a  jutlgo 
apj)oiuted  by  tho  crowu;  the  i-caiJeucia  of  oUicers  appointed  in  tlie  ladies 
by  viceroys,  audiencias,  or  iwesident-govemors,  waa  taken  by  a  judge 
appjiiiUd  by  the  kuiio  jiutliority.  I'  lll'  W  iii>;  arc  pome  <>f  tlic  changes  rung 
upon  the  subject  by  myul  lU  creu.s,  tlie  iR  ltcr  to  nuike  it  fit  the  gDvemnicnt 
of  t!»e  ln<lie«.  The  lOth  u{  June,  I.">23,  and  again  the  ITiIi  of  NovemlM-T, 
lo2ii,  Charles  V.  decreed  tliat  um)eal  might  be  luode  from  the  judge  of  retu* 
dcncia  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  except  in  private  demaud»  ni)t  exceeding 
GOO  j)CSOH  th"  oro,  wlien  apix;al  was  to  the  amlii m  ia.  In  l.">.'5(>  viceroys  unu 
president-goveruors  were  directed  to  take  tlie  resideucia  uf  vUiUndornt  <le 
Jmtioi*  that  wrong-doing  to  the  natives  might  not  cHcai)e  punishment;  and  by 
a  latt  r  law  pnKlain.iti'iDs  of  residenciiis  niust  Ik;  niaue  in  such  manner  tliat 
the  luiliana  might  kuuw  thereof.  The  Vrdfimitiai*  'IcA  wlkin-'ms  <jf  I'iiilip  II.  of 
1363  and  1j07,  atate  that  in  emne  cities  of  the  Indies  it  v  as  customary  to 
appoint  at  certain  seasons  two  regiJorcs,  who,  with  an  alaiM«\  acted  aa 
^V/fvi  rjfctitfyrtf.  At  tho  beginning  of  every  year  the  viceroy,  or  tlu;  president, 
in  a  city  which  w.ia  the  re.siihiuc  of  an  audiencin,  Jiad  to  app<iiut  an  oidor  to 
take  tlio  rcsidencia  of  the  tielca  cjocutorea  of  tho  provious  year.  Tho  same 
waa  to  be  done  if  tiiose  offices  hjad  been  sold  to  the  iAty,  tVm,  or  ittgarf  bot 
in  such  caMM  it  was  K  ft  to  the  discretion  of  the  vicciuy  or  inoidcnt  to  r;inso 
tiiem  to  I'c  taken  when  necessiiry,  not  allowing  them  to  bcciMiu-  t  >  comnion- 
phico.  riiilij>  XL  in  1373,  and  his  suci  •  s^ors  as  lato  aa  l(i8li,  <!i,  l  ud  that  in 
reaidcnciaa  of  governors  and  their  sulxirdluates,  when  the  fine  ilid  not  exceed 
20,000  inaraveuLs,  execution  shoahl  issue  immediately;  in  damages  granted 
from  private  demands  to  the  amount  of  'JLKJ  ihicats,  the  condemned  was  to 
give  bonds  to  respond.  Wliilo  an  oiiicial  was  uudcrgoinjg  his  rcitidcncia  it 
was  equivalent  to  hia  being  under  arrest,  as  he  conia  neither  exercise  office 
nor.  i  \cej)t  in  certain  cases  spccilicd,  leuve  the  place.  Thus  the  kiw  of  1330» 
reiterated  in  1581,  stated  tliat  from  the  time  of  the  prtKlamation  of  a  resi- 
dencia  till  its  concltiaion  nlffuafiien  nuiyore*  and  their  tenimh^  Hhould  be  sns- 
pentled  from  carrying  tho  ntriti>,  or  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions  of 
office.  In  I.'jKG,  in  I<i"20,  and  in  lOSO.  it  was  ordered  that  such  judges  of  regi- 
dfiicia  as  were  a[>iM»iiited  ia  tiio  Indies  shouhl  l>c  .^elected  by  u  vircnjy  and 
audiencia,  or  by  a  prmiideut  and  audieucia,  acting  in  accord.  Salaries  of 
jneces  de  remdenda  were  ordered  by  Felipe  III.  in  1618  to  be  naid  by  the 
ollii'ial  tried  if  T'  lud  guilty,  if  not  by  tlio  and.ii'ncia  a]i]>Miiitiii_'.  iVfore  this, 
in  IfilO.  the  Kiiiie  ttoveieigu  hail  ordered  iioUuies  euiploycd  i!i  re-sideuciius 
taken  by  rorf  jidora  to  be  jKud  in  like  imuiner.  The  ne.vt  monarch  dii'ected 
that  ships'  otiiccrs  sliould  Ik:  .subject  to  retudencia  in  tho  form  of  a  v'm't't ;  and 
iu  visiuis  to  ij  ihoim  aut\  Jfof'i-i  none  but  common  sailors,  artillerymen,  and 
soldiers  Hhould  be  exempt.  C  irlos  II.  in  HHil  decreed  tliat  the  rc  i.h  acia 
of  a  viceroy  must  )>o  terminated  within  six  months  from  the  pnhliuutiou  of 
the  notice  of  the  judge  ttking  it.  Felipe  III.  in  1010,  and  Curloe  II.  in 
idSO.  ordered  t!j;it  vi<  cruys  and  presiih  uts  .-^lionld  ;m  nd  annnrilly  to  the  .-rown 
lizittt  of  ]»ersniis  siiiUilih-  fur  couductiug  re.-iidencias,  .so  tliat  no  one  uiiglit  l>e 
cboeen  to  act  uinm  tho  ollicial  umler  whose  juri.s<licti<m  lu;  re.-,ide«l.  See 
It'roijK  t('  lh'H-i>,  ii.  17'»-*^  '.  Of  t!ie  rf  j'ort  of  the  resiilencia  the  original 
w;us  scut  to  tl»e  ( juiiu  il  *'f  the  Indies,  and  a  co|)y  depositi  d  in  the  arcliives 
of  the  audiencia.  So  burdensome  were  these  trials,  so  corrupt  iH-caiiie  the 
judges,  that  later,  in  America,  the  i-esidencia  seemed  rather  to  defeat  tiiuu  to 
promote  justioo,  aod  in  1709  it  waa  abolished  so  far  aa  the  subordinate  officers 
were  oonoemed. 
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►Siinto  Doiuiiii^o  to  a  iiion'  li"aHlifiil  site  on  the  other 
hide  «)!'  tile  i-iver,  and  estubhshed  a  eolony  at  Puerto 
tie  JMata,  on  the  north  side  of  Jilspanola,  near  Isahehi. 

Distant  eii^lit  leai^aies  from  Hanto  J)onnnLi<)  wei-e 
the  mines  where  the  twenty-five  liundred  th<)ni;lit 
immediately  to  eiirieh  themselves,  l^'or  several  days 
alter  landing-  the  road  Avas  alive  with  eai^er  gold 
hunters  drawn  fnjin  all  elasses  of  the  community; 
cavalier,  Iii<la/(/<),^  and  lid^orer,  ])riest  and  artisan, 
honest  men  and  villains,  wlio-^e  cu]>idity  had  hei  ii  tired 
by  the  display  of  jireeious  melnl  lately  gathered,  and 
who  were  now  hurrying  forwaiil  with  hard  breath 
and  anxious  eyes  under  their  bundle  of  necessities. 
But  there  was  no  happy  fortune  in  store  for  these 
new-comers.  The  story  then  new  has  been  oft  re- 
peated since:  expecting  to  fill  their  sacks  quickly  and 
with  ease,  and  finding  that  a  very  little  gold  was  to 
be  obtained  only  by  very  great  labor,  they  were  soon 
on  their  way  back  to  the  city,  where  numy  of  them 
fell  into  poverty,  Imlf  of  them  dying  of  fever. 

Poor  fools  I  they  did  not  know;  their  countrymen, 
those  that  were  left  from  former  attempts,  did  not  tell 
them,  though  Roldan's  men,  Bobadilla's  men  knew 
well  enough,  and  in  truth  the  remnant  of  Ovando*s 
men  were  not  slow  to  Icam,  that  the  wise  man,  the 
wise  and  villaiuous  man  from  Spain,  did  not  work 
or  die  lor  gold,  or  for  anything  elsi-,  when  there 
were  unbehevers  that  might  be  pricked  to  it  by  the 
sword. 

'Originally  written ^7'"/' J '7 son  of  Hometliing.  Later  applied  togentlc- 
men,  country  gentl<>tnen  ]><  ili:ipH  mi<re  particularly.   Oviedo,  ii.  466,  calla 

I>ii'.:"  ill'  N  i.  in_'^.i '  li.iiiiltn- 1!-'  Iiiii|ii:is,iugi  tr  iln  liiii  •><lal •_'■>,'  a  in;iii  of  pure  gentlo 
biooil.  ( 'oiu\'i  iiiii^  the  origia  of  the  wonl  A/  /"  /  .lu.in  tk-  la  I'lu  nt*'  states 
that  ilnriii^  tlio  Moorish  wnrs,  whcn<'v«  r  a  lai  town  w  n^  i  npttin  'l  tlio  kinii 
kept  it;  the  vill;i;,'r.-i  ho  ^avo  tornptaiii  <  wlv)  li!:(l  «li>»tiii!.n'.is|ic'd  tlx  iii  -ch  o^,  Bud 
who  were  cnlird  nt  first  W'W  nuil  afterword  f/.'v: '((/«  -■.    To  minor  meri- 

torious pcrsunH  Horaething  Ivus  Man  givi-n,  a  pHirtion  ot  ttie  spoil-i  or  a  grant  of 
land,  but  alwav«i  soiuetiiiu^;  henco  tiicir  Ue^iccudants  were  calk-il  /iJn^/  t(>joif 
hijo/flnlifn*,  or  hlflnh^^  M»n'»  of  WHnrthini*.  In  the  />w*.  Univ.  anthoritipx  are 
•jUotrtl  hlifiwiiii*  that  tho  wiinl  l,iih<' jn  o;i_ifiat<  i  ivitii  tin-  KkuI.ui  c  iloui-tj 
of  »SjMiiii,  called  iMlirof,  wlio  wt-ro  exiun>t  Ironi  imp^wti.  Jluuco  tiiuse 
enjoying  similar  bonelits  were  called  fttWcoa,  which  word  in  lapse  of  time 
bccamo  hid'tlijo. 
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During  tliis  earliest  period  of  Spanish  domination 
in  America,  under  successive  viceroys  and  subordinate 
rulers,  by  far  the  most  important  matter  which  arose 
for  consideration  or  action  was  the  treatment  of  the 
aborigines.  Most  momentous  to  them  it  was,  cer- 
tainly, ar-d  of  no  small  consequence  to  Spain.  Unfor- 
tvniatt.ly,  much  damaj^o  was  done  before  the  subject 
was  lairlv  understood;  and  afterward,  evils  continued 
bt'causL'  bad  men  wure  alwavs  at  hand  ready  to  risk 
future  punishment  foi*  present  benefits.  Spain  was 
so  far  away,  and  justice  moved  so  slowly,  if  it  moved 
at  all,  that  this  risk  was  seldom  of  the  i^reatest. 

The  sovereigns  of  Spain  now  found  themselves 
called  upon  to  rule  two  races  in  the  New  World,  the 
white  and  the  red.  And  it  was  not  always  easy  to 
determine  wliat  sliould  ]>e  done,  what  should  be  the 
relative  attitude  of  one  toward  tlie  other.  As  to  the 
superiority  of  the  white  race  there  was  no  question. 
And  among  white  men,  Spaniards  were  the  natural 
masters;  and  among  Spaniards,  Castilians  possessed 
the  first  rights  in  the  new  lands  the  Genoese  had 
found  for  them. 

All  was  plain  enough  so  far.  It  was  natural  and 
right  that  Spaniards  should  be  masters  in  America. 
Their  claim  was  twofold;  as  discoverers,  and  as  prop- 
agandists. But  in  just  what  cat^ory  to  place  the 
r^  man  was  a  ques&on  ahnost  as  puzzling  as  to  tell 
who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came.  Sevenu  times  tlie 
doctors  sat  to  determine  whether  he  had  a  soul,  or  a 
semi-soul,  and  whether  the  liquid  so  freely  let  by  the 
conquerors  was  brute  blood,  or  of  as  high  proof  as 
that  whidi  Christ  shed  on  Calvary.  The  savages 
were  to  be  go  veined,  of  course;  but  how,  as  sub- 
jects or  as  slaves^  Columbus  was  stronjifly  in  favor 
of  Indian  slavers'.  He  had  participated  in  the 
Portuguese  slave-trade,  and  liad  found  it  profitable. 
Spaniards  enslaved  iniidels,  and  why  not  heathens  ? 
Mahometans  ensl:i\'ed  Christians,  and  Christians 
Mahometans.    Likewibo  Christians  enslaved  Chris- 
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tiaiis,  wliitc  as  wrll  as  Made,  thoui,^]!  it  hegan  to  be 
rjuestioiit  d  in  Spain  \v]iether  it  was  quite  proper  to 
enslave  wliito  (  Iii  i.^tians. 

Till'  iii'L^io  slav<'-tra(lo  was  at  this  time  (•oni])ara- 
tively  a  new  thinix.  It  was  one  ol"  tlic  proximate 
results  of  lii'U'unth-ci'nturv  niaritinio  iliscowrv.  The 
PortnLCUcsf  Were  fni-eniost  in  it,  oriL^^'niizini:^  tor  the 
]Hirp<)sr  a  ('onijmiiyat  J^aL;os,  and  a  faetorv  at  Arij^uin, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eentiirv,  Prince  Henry  re- 
eeivin<jf  his  ilt'th.  Eiii-ope,  however,  oilered  no  protit- 
able  lield  lor  Atrican  slave  labor,  and  but  for  the 
discovery  of  America  the  trathc  probably  never  would 
have  assumed  large  proportions.  Public  sentiment 
was  not  in  those  days  averse  to  slavery,  particularly 
to  the  enslavement  of  the  children  of  Ham.  And 
yet  neither  Isabella  nor  Ferdinand  was  at  all  dis- 
posed, in  regard  to  their  New  World  possessions,  to 
follow  the  example  of  Portugal  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Though  they  had  scarcely  made  personal  the  appli- 
cation that  the  practice  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  Rome's  ruin,  yet  they  seemed  instinctively  opposed 
to  it  in  this  instance.  They  did  not  want  these 
creatures  in  Spain,  they  had  no  use  for  them.  In 
r^ard  to  the  ancient  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of 
war,  particularly  the  detested  and  chi^ 'nically  hostile 
Moors,  it  was  differ*  nt.  This  New  World  had  been 
given  them  f<»r  a  higher  purpose.  Its  natives  were 
not  the  enemies  of  Spain ;  they  were  innocent  of  any 
offence  against  Spain.  It  was  better,  it  was  more 
glorious,  there  was  higher  and  surer  reward  in  it, 
to  Christianize  than  to  enslave.  This  the  clergy 
constantly  uiged;  so  that  in  vS^tain  the  passion  tor 
proi>agimdism  was  greater  than  the  pa^ion  for  en- 
slaving. 

Columbus  must  have  been  aware  of  this  when  in 
14*Ja  he  sent  by  Torres,  with  the  four  shijMoads  of 
Indian  slaves,  the  apoloi^y  to  their  Majesties  that 
these  were  man-catin;^  ( 'ai  ibs,  monsters,  the  leiijitiniate 
prey  of  slave  makeru  wherever  found.  Peradveuture 
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some  of  them  might  be  made  Christians,  who  when 
they  had  learned  Castilian  could  be  sent  back  to 
serve  as  missionaries  and  interpreters  to  aid  in  deliv- 
ering their  countrymen  firom  the  powers  of  darkness. 
This  was  plausible,  and  their  Majesties  seemed  con- 
tent; but  when  Columbus  pressed  the  matter  further, 
and  requested  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
entering  extensively  into  the  traffic,  they  hesitated. 
Meanwhile  the  Genoese  launched  boldly  forth  in  the 
old  way,  not  only  making  slaves  of  cannibals  but  of 
prisoners  of  war;  and  whenever  slaves  were  needed, 
a  pretence  for  war  was  not  long  wanting.  There- 
upon, with  another  shipment,  the  admiral  grows 
jubilant,  and  swears  by  the  holy  Trinity  that  he  can 
send  to  Spain  as  many  slaves  as  can  oe  sold,  four 
thousand  if  necessary,  and  enters  upon  the  details 
of  capture,  carriage,  sale,  and  return  cargoes  of  goods, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  sometime  protitable 
cxjx'riL'ueo  in  the  business.  Furtlier  than  this  he 
pcniiits  enforced  kibor  where  there  liad  born  faihire 
to  pay  tribute,  and  tinally  gives  to  every  one  who 
comes  an  Indian  for  a  sLivc. 

TluMi  tlu;  niouarchs  wvw  luv^ry.  ''What  authurit}" 
from  nic  lias  thf  admiral  to  ^ivo  to  any  one  niy  vassals  I" 
exclaimed  the  queen.  All  who  ha(l  thus  i)een  stolen 
from  home  and  country,  amongj  whom  were  pregnant 
women  and  babes  newly  born,  were  ordered  returned. 
And  from  tliat  moment  the  sovereigns  of  8|)ain  were 
the  friends  of  the  Indians.  Not  Isabella  alone  l)ut 
Ferdinand,  Charles,  and  IMiilip,  and  their  successors 
for  two  hundred  years  with  scarcely  an  exceptional 
instance,  stood  manfully  for  the  rights  of  the  sav- 
ages—  always  subordinate  however  to  their  own 
fancied  rights — constantly  and  determinately  inter- 
posing  their  roval  authority  between  the  persistent 
wrong-doing  of  their  Spamsh  subjects,  and  their 
defenceless  subjects  of  the  New  World.  Likewise 
the  Catholic  Church  is  entitled  to  the  liighest  praise 
for  her  influence  in  the  direction  of  humanity,  and 
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for  the  unwearied  efforts  of  her  ministers  in  guarding 
from  cruelty  and  injustice  these  poor  creature& 
Here  and  there  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  we 
shall  tind  a  priest  so  fired  by  his  ^naticism  as  to 
outdo  a  Pizarro  in  Ijloodv-mindeduess,  and  we  shall 
find  church  men  and  church  measures  standing  in  the 
way  of  truth,  liberty,  intelligence,  which  measures  I 
shall  not  be  backward  to  condemn ;  but  thounj^h  Span- 
ish priests,  like  the  Spanish  adventurers,  carried  away 
by  passion  or  a  spirit  of  pruselytism,  conunitted  much 
folly  and  unrigliteousncss,  they  also  did  great  good, 
and  it  is  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I  record  thus 
early  in  this  history  so  noble  an  attribute  of  these  self- 
sacrificing  men. 

After  the  first  invasions,  in  various  quarters,  ag- 
gressive warfare  on  the  natives,  even  on  obdurate 
heathen  nations,  was  })rohibited.  In  the  extension 
of  dominion  that  followed,  the  very  word  'conquest' 
was  forl)idden  to  be  employed,  even  though  it  were  a 
conquest  gained  liy  fighting,  and  the  milder  term 
*  pacification  '  was  substituted.^  Likewise,  after  the 
first  great  land  robberies  had  been  committed,  side 
by  side  with  the  minor  seizures  was  in  practice  the 
regulation  that  enough  of  the  ancient  territory  should 
be  left  each  native  community  to  support  it  com- 
fortably in  a  fixed  residence.  The  most  that  was 
required  of  the  Indians  was  to  abolish  their  ancient 
inhuman  practices,  put  on  tho  outward  apparel  of  civ- 
ilization, and  as  ^t  as  possible  adapt  themselves  to 
Christian  customs,  paying  a  light  tax,  in  kind,  nomi- 
nally for  protection  and  instru^ion.  This  doing,  they 
were  to  be  left  free  and  happy.  Such  were  the  wbhes 
of  crown  and  clergy;  for  which  both  strove  steadily 

*  *  Por  justas  canms,  y  coasideracioiies  coovienc,  que  en  todas  lat  canito- 

Ifioiniica  quo  se  hicit  n  n  ji.ua  nufvo-i  tlcscaVnimicnto!<,  so  ixcnsc  csta  paiabra 
couquiata,  y  eu  hu  iuyur  uc  use  do  laji  dc  pacilicuciou  y  poblacion,  puea  liabi- 
t'lMlose  dc  hocer  con  toda  pas  y  cari«ln'l,  es  nuestra  volnntad,  que  aun  eato 
iioinliic  intcrpretado  coutra  niii"^tr,i  int'  iirir.n,  no  i>easioiio,  ni  «fi'  color  A  lo 
capitulado,  para  quo  so  pucdu  haccr  lucriUi  ui  uiiruviu  ti  I04  Indies.'  Recop. 
Uc  indioi,  iL  2. 
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though  unsuccessfully  until  the  object  of  thoir  solici- 
tude crumbled  into  earth.' 

*Tho  best  proof  of  the  policy  of  Spain  in  rpjpMTl  to  tho  satires  of  the 

New  World  found  in  licr  law^  upon  the  Hnl>j«  t.  Writers  nv.iy  possibly 
color  tlieir  n-tsLM-tioiH,  but  by  f dlovviiig  tiio  rt»yal  tLv.cwt  tuiou;^li  buc- 
cessive  rci  m «  wo  h;ivo  what  cannot  be  controverted.  The  subkct  of  tha 
treatment  <  I  the  Indiana  oi-r-ni>i«^  id  in  -on-i  !>  ra't'o  ^p  icc  ia  t!>o  /.*  d  li'  I  'ion 
de  l^f  '/.  ■i(f-  I  >:i  Jii-ltm.  At  t!ie  l>  •,'iiiuiii  j;  ot  tiL.  x.  ho.  vi.  \i  p'uic  I  u  tl  uise  of 
Isabella'.s  will,  Boleninly  enjoining  her  sncecssors  to  see  that  i'lv^  ln<li;i:ij  were 
always  equitably  and  kindly  treated ;  and  tlu3  was  the  text  fur  future  legis- 
btion.  Aucl  now  let  ns  glance  at  tho  laws ;  I  cannot  give  ilicm  all ;  bnt  I 
can  .'M-itire  tho  r»';iih-i'  tin  y  arc  of  onn  ti  nor.  l-'ifst  of  all  tlso  n.ilivi  s  \;ere 
to  bj  protected  by  the  ecclesiastical  an  1  ci  .  il  authui'itie3.  'J  liey  migiit  inan-y 
freely,  Imt  always  in  accordance  with  Cin  isiian  vsage;  mnst  not  be  t;i!.(-n  to 
S])nin;  mnst  bo  ci vili  ( 'Iiristi'ini/cil,  tan _'ht  to  .speak  Spanish,  ."nd  i  iIdvo 
LiiKjr,  if  pj.siilfle;  they  niiglit  fao>v  hee  l,  Itrccd  Htock,  k^tp  tiu  ir  luicicut 
market-days,  buy  and  sell  nt  pli  i>uic,  an<l  even  disi^i^o  of  their  lands, 
only  the  ^Spaniards  were  not  allowed  to  sell  them  anus  or  alcoholic  liquonu 
llMlnanisitioacoald  not  touch  them,  for  in  religions  matters  tlicy  Were  snhject 
to  tho  l»i-ihop"s  jurisdiction,  and  in  c.isci  of  v.  iti  li  i  aft  to  tlio  civil  pov/er. 
They  migiit  have  their  municipal  or^auizatiuus  in  imitatiou  of  tho  Spanish 
town  government,  with  their  alcaldes,  fiscales,  and  regidorc:^,  elected  from 
amon!^  thuniselvea  to  servo  for  ono  year,  cU  i  tioin  to  bo  licid  in  tlie  ]):  c  cr.ro 
of  tiie  priest.  It  was  made  tho  duty  of  priests,  prelates,  all  otiicci-a  of  tho 
government,  and  in  fact  e^'ery  Snaittsh  aonject,  to  m  atch  over  and  protect 
the  Indians.  Uovemors  and  jnugea  were  dialled  under  the  severest  pen< 
altics  to  see  justice  done  them.  Two  officers  wore  created  at  an  early  day 
for  thij  purpose,  those  of  ]>rn'  r/,,r  u  mI  if<  I'tU'inr,  tho  f  ii  nn  r  h.ivinij;  i,'c:i>  ral 
oversight  of  the  natives  and  their  interests,  and  tiie  latter  appearing  iu  their 
behah  in  court.  After  a  time,  when  it  was  thought  the  aborigines  could 
stand  alone,  the  ofli.  ci  were  aholis'u  il.  Bnt  t!ic  action  v.,i<  p-cniatnre,  and 
in  l.jSSJ  I'hilip  JI.  ordered  them  revived.  'J  hese  oliicein  wero  appointed  by 
tho  viceroya  and  presidcnt-govemors.  Indiana  might  appear  in  conrta  of  law 
and  have  oonnscl  assigned  them  free  of  any  cost;  and  oven  in  suits  1>ctween 
the  natives  tiiemselves  there  was  to  be  no  expense,  the  fiscal  appearing  on 
one  side,  and  tiic  protector  on  tho  o'Ju  r.  I'iiilijuils  )  );;ivc  n  ititre  in  \.>J'.i  that 
tkwniards  who  maltreated  Indians  were  to  bu  punisJted  with  greater  rigor 
than  for  badly  treating  a  Spanianl.    This  was  a  remarkable  law;  it  ia  a 

Citv  the  Puritans  and  their  (It's-.-emlrintH  l.n  ki  d  such  a  one.    In<lijin:<  niiirJit 
eliired,  but  tlicy  must  bo  paid  promptly.    Tiicy  ini,'ht  work  in  tiio  mines, 
or  carry  trardena  if  they  diMe,  but  it  must  bo  <Iono  voluntarily.  Enforced 

Eersonal  scnicc,  or  any  approach  to  it,  wa;i  jealously  and  i-cpeate»lly  pro- 
ibitcd.  Indians  under  eighteen  mnst  not  bo  cmplov  cd  to  carry  burdens. 
I..et  tho-io  M  lio  Hiiccr  at  I'iiilipaml  Sjtain  rcmcmlxir  that  t\.n  ( l  uturi!  i  nfti-r 
this  Kngland  could  calmlpr  look  on  and  see  hor  own  littlo  children,  tix  years 
of  age,  working  with  tbeur  mothers  in  oool-pits.  There  were  many  ways  the 
Spanianls  had  of  evading  the  ju^t  and  luunanc  L1V.-3  of  their  monarchs — 
instauco  the  trick  of  employuni  of  getting  miners  or  other  lal>jrers  iu  ilcbt  to 
them,  and  keeping  them  so,  and  if  they  attempted  to  ruu  away  iutcrposo  the 
law  for  their  restmint.  It  was  oqnivalcnt  to  Blavcry.  A  native  might  even 
sell  hi.s  labor  for  an  indefinite  time,  nntil  Felipe  III.  in  1G18  decrcc-d  that  no 
Indian  could  bind  himst  lf  to  work  for  more  than  one  year.  Tho  law  en- 
deavored to  throw  all  severe  labor  upon  tlie  negro,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
better  able  to  endure  it.  The  black  man  was  likewise  placed  far  below  the 
red  in  the  siociul  .scale  It  was  criminal  for  a  negro  or  mixi  d-hreed  to  havo 
an  hulian  work  for  liiiu,  although  voluntarily  and  tor  i>a\  ;  nor  miu'iit  an 
African  even  go  to  the  hoilue<rf  an  .American.  The  law  endeavored  1(j  guard 
the  Indian  in  his  jtrivacy,  at  well  as  in  hia  lights.  It  studied  to  make  the 

Vol.  1.  17 
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For  tlu?  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  cavalier,  the  vaga- 
bond, the  governor,  and  all  their  suhoi'dinates  and 
associates,  all  the  New  Woi'ld  ralihle  I'roni  viceroy  to 
menial  willed  it  otherwise,  the  New  World  clergy  too 

lot  of  the  al)origiual  as  peaotfiil  an  l  cninfortablo  umlor  Cliristi:in  civili/Mion 
aa  under  hoatbcu  Itarlxirism.  More  it  could  not  do;  it  could  not  do  tiiis 
miieh;  after  the  pacifying  raid  throngh  the  primeval  garden,  all  Europe 

coulil  not  restore  it.  Jtut  Sjuiiu's  iiuiiuiri'hs  did  tlu  ir  h*  .st  to  initi.r;'-tc;  tlie 
Burteriiig.s  caunid  l.y  Spriiii  H  uuruly  »ons.  The  cjicifinu  might  hold  Uia  ljUce 
among  his  people,  atul  follow  ancient  naago  in  n^gunl  to  htssuooefleion,  but  he 
must  not  enslave  them,  or  iiifliet  Tijxtri  them  tlio  niieient  cniel  cuHtoma,  aQoh 
as  giving  IiiiLiaii  girln  in  lieu  ctf  trilmte,  or  bni-j'ing  servants  v.  ith  their  dead 
masters.  And  these  petty  rulers  nnist  stay  at  homo  and  attend  to  their  aitiii-M; 
In  li.i  iM  could  not  leave  one  pueblo  to  take  up  their  residence  in  another,  and 
c^t'  i<[i.<  s  oonld  not  go  to  Spain  without  apeoal  license  fmm  the  king.  The 
natives  were  or.lijred  to  live  in  eomnninities.  and  haxc  a  ti  ;.  1  i  ■•-i(len>-c,  and 
their  lands  weru  not  iu  cou^icqueuce  to  be  taken  Imui  them.  Tliey  must  not 
ride  oil  hoi-i^cback,  for  that  would  make  them  too  nearly  equal  to  the  cavalier 
in  latth-;  they  must  not  hold  danees  without  ]>eniiisHion,  for  then  they  miu'ht 
plot  conspiracies,  or  j^ive  thenu^lvcn  up  to  serve  heathen  j^ods  an  of  <jld; 
they  must  not  work  in  gold  or  Kilver,  an  illil>eral  restriction  whicli  lost 
to  the  world  the  lincat  uf  America's  arts.  Spaniards  could  cot  place  a 
cattle  rancho  within  1  \  leagues  of  a  native  paeblo;  or  swine,  sheep,  or  goats 
within  half  a  league:  the  Indiana  might  lawfully  kill  cattle  trespassing  on 
their  lauds.  In  a  ]>ueblo  of  Indians  neither  iS^MUiiard,  nor  muhitto,  uor  ne^rro 
shonld  live.  No  traveller  might  .sjiend  tiie  night  at  the  house  of  a  native  if 
an  inn  Mas  at  hand.  N<)  Spanish  or  me^itizo  mercliant  mi;4ht  remain  iu  an 
Indian  pueblo  more  tlum  three  days,  nor  another  white  niau  more  than  two 
days,  lleside  the  property  t»f  individuals  each  Indian  pueblo  had  some  com- 
mon property,  and  a  strung-box  in  which  the  community  money  and  title- 
deeds  were  kept.  Caciques  must  not  call  themselves  lords  of  pueblos,  as 
t!i  it  detiiK  ted  from  myai  preeminence;  they  must  1h?  called  ea<  icjues  simply, 
'llio  cacique  must  not  attempt  feudal  fitHliion-s ;  he  must  not  oi)i)rei*n  his 
peoj.U-.  or  take  more  than  the  8tipulate<l  tribute- :  and  he  who  worked  for 
tlh'  ca'  iijuc  must  bo  paid  by  the  aui(|ue.  In  crimijial  matters  tlic  jurisdic- 
ti  u  i  t  eacit[uea  over  their  people  could  not  extend  to  «leath  or  mutilation. 
On  tliv  I  'ther  iuiud  a  cacique  could  not  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  Sjianish  justiec 
of  the  peace,  but  only  by  the  judge  of  a  district.  The  last  four  laws  were  made 
by  Charles  V.  in  15S&.  And  beside  these  were  many  otherediets  promulgated 
by  the  Spani-;Ii  monarch'^  during  two  and  a  halt  centuries,  notable  for  their 
•wisdom,  energy,  and  hum-inity.  Hy  the  continued  outraijes  and  excesses  of 
their  subjects  in  the  New  World  the  temper  of  the  crown  was  often  .-i  verely 
tiiod.  Thus  was  found  written  by  Felipe  IV.  with  his  own  luuid,  on  a  decree 
of  the  council  ordering  the  inmiediate  suppression  of  all  those  infamou.s  evils 

Eractiae<l  in  spite  of  lawsagainst  them,  a  .'•r  utiment  which  was  fully  reitenite  l 
y  his  son  Carlos  II.  in  lObO:  — *  I  will  that  voa  give  satisfaction  to  me  and 
to  the  world  concerning  the  manner  of  tMethig  those  my  vassals.'  so  reads 
the  witiug;  'and  if  tliLs  be  not  done.  tliat  an  in  re>]Miii^o  to  this  letter 
I  may  see  e\'^mplary  punishment  meted  otlendcrs,  1  bhall  hold  myself  dis- 
obeyed :  and  bo  a.'istuvd  that  if  youd  )  not  i^nncdy  it.  I  vrHL  The  least  omis- 
si'^n  '  I  shall  consider  grave  crimes  a'jainstCJod  and  a  Lninst  me ;  the  evil  conduct 
toa  un^  as  it  does  to  tho  total  nun  and  destruction  of  tho.o  re.-ilms  whose 
i;  L  ;  i  hold  in  estimation ;  and  I  will  that  Ihoy  be  tiente>l  a;^  is  nu  rit*  '!  by 
vassals  who  serve  the  monarchy  so  well, and  have  so  contributed  to  itsgnuulcur 
and  enlightenment/*  See  further,  Tapia,  Hist.  Civ.  Efpniiola,  passim;  Vojol' 
III  lit,  Jil^f.  Yiwat/um,  71-3;  l!j:ii'ycz.  Mo'o''ii'iii.  in  IrtrJi'il-'  f  i.<  '<>>.  Do  ■.,  i, 
htvi.;  Las  (Ju»cu,  Carta,  in  I'adieco  and  C'anltiuu,  CoL  Doc.,  vii,  2iKK^. 
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often  winking  assent.  However  omnipotent  in  Spain, 
there  were  some  things  in  America  that  the  sovei  - 
eigns  and  tlieir  confessors  couM  not  do.  Tliev  could 
not  conti  ol  the  bad  passions  of  their  subject-  when 
bc^'ond  the  reach  of  rope  and  dungeon.  Tiiat  those 
evil  procUvitios  wore  of  Iiomc  engendering,  having 
for  their  sanction  innumerable  cxani[)los  from  church 
and  state,  statesmen  and  prelates  would  hardly  admit, 
but  it  is  in  truth  a  plausil)le  excuse  for  the  excesses 
coiuiiiittod.  The  fact  is  tliat  for  everv  outrairo  bv  a 
subject  in  the  far  away  Indies,  there  were  ten,  each 
uf  magnitude  tenfold  Ibr  evil,  committed  by  the  sov- 
ereigns in  Spain;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful 
that  the  Spaniards  determined  here  to  |)raetis(j  a  little 
tiemlishnc.-s  I'or  \\io\v  own  gratilication,  even  thougli 
tlieir  ])reci'ptors  did  oppose  \vicke(hic-s  wliich  by  reason 
of  their  absence  they  themselves  could  not  enjoy. 

Thougli  the  niouarchs  prott:sted  earnestly,  liouestly, 
and  at  the  length  of  centuries,  their  subjects  went 
their  wav  and  executed  tlieir  will  with  the  natives. 
Were  I  to  tell  a  tenth  of  tlie  atrocities  pei-pet rated  by 
Christian  civilization  on  the  natives  of  America,  I 
could  tell  nothing  else.  The  catalogue  of  Euro^)oan 
crime,  Spanish,  linglLsh,  French,  is  as  long  as  it  is 
revolting.  Therefore,  whenever  I  am  forced  to  touch 
upon  this  most  distasteful  subject,  I  shall  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

Passing  the  crimes  of  Columbus  and  Bobadilla,  the 
sins  of  the  two  being,  for  biographical  eftcct,  usually 
placed  upon  the  latter,  let  us  look  at  the  conduct 
of  Ovando,  who,  as  Spanish  provincial  rulers  went 
in  those  days,  was  an  average  man.  He  ruled  with 
vigor;  and  as  if  to  offset  liis  strict  dealings  with 
offending  Spaniards,  unoffending  Indians  were  treated 
with  treachery  and  merciless  brutaUty. 

Kumor  reaching  him  that  Anacaona,  (juccn  of  Ja- 
ragud,  meditated  revolt,  he  marched  thither  at  the 
head  of  two  hundred  foot-soldiers  and  seventy  horse- 
men.   The  queen  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  escorted 
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him  with  music  and  dancing  to  the  great  banqucting- 
hall,  and  entei'tained  him  tliero  for  .several  days.  Still 
assured  by  evil  tongues  that  his  hostess  inteiuled 
treachery,  lie  determined  to  forestall  her.  On  a 
Sunday  alturnoon,  while  a  tilting-match  was  in  prog- 
ress, Uvando  «iave  tlu;  siirnal.  He  raised  his  hand 
and  touched  his  Alcrmtara  cross — a  badge  of  honor 
it  was  called,  which,  had  it  been  real,  should  have 
shrivelled  the  hand  that  for  such  a  purpose  touched  it. 
On  the  instant  Anacaona  and  her  caciques  were  seized 
and  a  mock  trial  given  them;  after  which  the  queen 
was  hanged,  the  caciques  tortured  and  burned,  and  the 
people  of  the  province,  men,  women,  and  children, 
ruthlessly  and  indiscriminately  butchered.  Those  who 
escaped  the  massacre  were  afterward  enslaved.  For 
intelligence,  ^race,  and  beauty  Anacaona  was  the  Isa- 
bella of  the  indies,  and  there  was  no  valid  proof  that 
she  meditated  the  slightest  injury  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  natives  of  Saona  and  Higucy,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a  chief  torn  in  pieces  by  a  Spanish  ]>lood- 
hound,  rose  to  arms,  and  slew  a  boat's  (i  (  w  <•!*  eight 
Spaniards.  Juan  do  Esquivel  with  four  hundred  men 
was  sent  against  them,  and  the  usual  indiscriminate 
hanging  and  burning  followed.  It  is  stated  that  over 
six  hundred  were  slaughtered  at  one  time  in  one  house. 
A  peace  was  conquered,  a  fort  built;  fresh  outrages 
provoked  a  fresh  outbreak;  and  the  horrors  of  the 
extermination  that  followed  LasCasas  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  d('S(  ribc\  A  passion  arose  for  nuitila- 
tion,  and  for  prolo!iging  agony  In*  new  inventit)ns  fur 
rehning  cruelty.  .\nd  llie  irony  of  Christianity  was 
reached  wlicn  thirteen  nu  n  wciv  ]ian<jed  side  l»v  side 
in  honor  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Cotul)ano,  the 
last  of  tht;  five  native  kings  of  l']>pariola,  was  taken 
to  Santo  Domingo,  and  hanged  liy  order  of  ( )vando. 
In  Uiguey  were  tlien  formed  two  settlements,  Sal- 
valeon  and  Santa  Cruz.  To  take  the  }tlaces  in  tho 
Spanish  service  of  the  Indians  thus  skiin  in  Espauola, 
forty  thoubaud  natives  of  tho  Lucayas  Islands  were 
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enticed  thither  iipon  the  pretext  of  the  captors  that 
they  were  the  Indians'  dead  ancestors  come  from 
heaven  to  take  their  loved  ones  back  with  them. 
Espafiola  was  indeed  their  shortest  wav  to  heaven, 
though  not  the  way  they  had  been  led  to  suppose. 
When  tidings  of  Ovando's  doings  reached  Spain, 
notably  of  his  treatment  of  Anacaona,  Queen  Isabella 
was  on  her  death-bed;  but  raising  herself  as  best  she 
was  able,  she  cxdaimed  to  the  president  of  the  council, 
I  will  liavo  you  take  of  him  such  a  residenda  as  was 
never  taken." 

Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  avei  se  to  labor.  To  both  it  was  d^rading; 
to  the  latter,  kiUing.  And  yet  it  was  necessary  that 
mines  sliould  ho  worked,  lands  cultivated,  and  cattle 
raised.    Else  of  what  avail  was  the  New  World  ? 

The  colonists  clamored,  and  the  crowTi  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  In  her  dilemma  there  is  no  wonder  the 
queen  appeared  to  equivocate;  hut  when  in  Dcrcm- 
ber,  150;],  she  permitted  Ovando  to  use  t'oi-ce  in  bring- 
inir  tlio  natives  to  a  sense  of  their  diitv,  thouti'h  thev 
must  be  |)aid  i'air  wages  and  made  ti)  work  "as  free 
persons,  fur  so  tliey  are,"  she  <'oinniitted  a  fatal  error. 
The  least  latitude  was  sure  to  l)e  al)used.  lender 
royal  permission  of  1501  a  few  negro  slaves  from  time 
to  time  wei-e  taken  to  tlie  Indies.  Las  Casiis  urired 
the  exteuslon  of  this  traflic  in  order  to  save  tlie  In- 
dians. Ovando  eonq)laIned  that  the  negroes  lied  and 
hid  themselves  among  the  natives,  over  whom  they 
exercised  an  unwholesome  inlluence;  nevertheless  in 
September,  1505,  w»;  lind  tlie  king  sending  over  more 
African  sla\  es  to  work  in  the  mines,  this  time  about 
one  hundred.  From  lol7,  when  importations  from 
the  Portuguese  establishments  on  the  Guinea  coast 
were  authorized  by  Charles  V.,  the  traffic  increased, 
and  under  tlie  En^ush,  particularly,  assumed  enormous 
proportions.  This  unhappy  confusion  of  races  led  to 
a  negro  insurrection  at  Espaiiola  in  1522. 
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Wo  come  now  to  soiiio  of  tlie  results  of  the  tem- 
porizing i)oh;-v  of  Sjxiin  -  always  a  bad  one  when  the 
subj(H't  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ruhuLT  arm — in 
retrard  to  tlie  luihans.  For  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  Indian  slavery,  and  yet  secure  the  l>ene- 
fits  tliereof,  i^i-ew  a  system  of  servitude  embodying  all 
the  worst  fealurea  of  absolute  bondage,  with  none  of 
its  mitigations. 

It  will  be  remeiiibered  that  durini^  his  second  xny- 
age  Columbus  made  war  on  the  natives  of  Espahola, 
and  alter  sending  sonu'  as  slaves  to  Spain,  imposed  a 
tribute  on  the  rest;  on  some  a  bell-measure  of  gold, 
and  on  others  an  (trraJja'^  of  cotton,  every  three  months. 
80  severe  was  this  tax  that  many  could  not  meet  it, 
and  ill  1496  service  was  accepted  in  place  of  tribute. 
This  was  the  beginning  in  the  New  World  of  the 
repartimiento,^  or  as  it  shortly  afterward  became  the 

TwentT-five  pounds.  Hm  SpaaiBh  pound  is  a  little  more  than  the  En- 
glish ponndf.   There  arc  four  arrobaa  in  a  quintal. 

'  l{i  fuirCunlndo,  a  ilistribution ;  rrpnriir,  i  >  ilividt';  rnrnmiotthi,  a  charge, 
a  couuiiaudery  ;  eucumeudur,  to  give  in  charyis ;  f  n'-omeud'  ro,  he  \v  ho 
Iiolds  an  encomieuda.  In  Spain  an  encomienda.  aa  here  uiuk-t-74too<I,  -a as 
n.  diiLrnity  in  th<'  four  military  onler^,  cnilowoil  with  a  rcnt-il,  and  licld 
by  rcrtiiM  iiu'inlii  i  s  nf  llic  <inlcr.  It  was  aciji.iixtl  tl>roni;h  the  liliondity 
of  tlu-  (  luwii  as  a  n  wanl  lor  .strvieHH  iu  the  wan?  against  tlie  M(x>r8. 
The  lands  taken  froiu  the  lulidels  were  divided  among  Christian  com* 
mandcrsT  fhe  inbabitante  of  those  lands  were  crown  tenants,  and  life* 
ii_lit-i  to  thiir  services  were  given  tliese  eoininrinflii->4.  In  the  legislation 
of  the  lutlies,  encomienda  was  the  i«itronagc  conferred  by  royal  favor  over 
a  portion  of  the  natives,  con  pled  with  the  obligatiom  to  tMch  them  the 
doctrines  of  the  ('hiin  li,  and  to  defend  their  persons  and  property.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  rccijiients  of  these  favors  wero  t»>  be  the  dirfoov- 
ereci,  fMrnqnerors,  meritorious  ^ettlen^.  and  their  desoemlants;  but  in  tliin  an 
in  many  other  respects  the  wishes  of  the  monarchs  and  their  advisers  did  not 
always  reach  the  mark.  The  system  boenn  in  the  New  World  by  Colnmbns, 
Bobadilla,  an<l  0\;iitilo  was  continued  hy  Vaseo  Xnfiez,  rc(lraria.s,  Cortc-s, 
and  Pizarro,  and  linally  l>ecuine  genend.  Koyal  decrees  up(jn  the  subject, 
which  seemed  to  grow  nioro  and  more  intricate  as  new  possessions  were  paci* 
lic.l.  iM  rnn  with  a  law  by  I'erilinand  the  Catholic  in  l.V)(^  reiterated  by  riiilip 
11.  in  J.').>(l,  to  tlie  ellect  that  immediately  upon  tiie  paeitiaition  of  a  i>ro\  inco 
the  governor  shonld  divide  the  natives  among  the  eettters.  The  natives 
thns  di.stribnted  were  held  for  a  term  of  years,  or  daring  the  lile  of  the 
holder,  or  for  two  or  more  lives — that  i.^,  durinir  the  life  of  the  first  hokler, 
and  that  of  hin  heir,  and  ]>crhaps  that  of  his  heir's  heir,  or  until  the  king 
should  otherwise  decixw.  .V«/or;«i»io,  /.>ey«r/<nrM«ti/Mrc,ii.Ub.ii.cap.i.;  Am»(at 
Dt!  Prornr.  ImL,  iii.  cap.  x.  When  liy  this  course  three  fourths  of  certain 
popvdatii'iis  had  bci'ii  'reeoinniended'  to  th'  ir  death,  at  the  representation 
ot  l^is  <^'.i.s;is,  the  king  in  I.VJ3  <leerecd  that  'as  tJod  our  lord  lia<l  niade 
the  Indians  free,'  they  must  not  l>e  enslaved  on  this  os  any  other  pretext; 
'and  therefore  wo  command  that  it  bo  done  no  more,  and  that  thoae 
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encomfcndd,  systoiii,  under  which  tlu^  iiativi's  of  a  <'()ii- 
quered  countTV  were  divided  aiiioii^^  the  cniKiuurors, 
recommended  to  their  cai*e,  and  made  tributaij  to 
them. 

already  distribntc<I  bo  set  at  liberty.*  Remfsnl,  Jlisf.  ChjajHi,  10.  But  by 
thU  alx>litiini  t!ie  dcstnictiim  of  the  colonies  was  threatened.  Petition 
followed  petitiou  for  the  restoration  of  tho  system,  until  the  king  finally 
yielded.  BtAtmanOt  Politka  btdiaiuif  L  225.  In  1342  encomiendaa  were  again 
abolished,  and  a^ain  the  king  wns  obli^i-d  to  restore  them.  Meanwliile 
every  ellitrt  ixjsdible  was  made  by  tho  crown  to  pixn  ent  abuses.  The  enco- 
mendero  must  fnlKl  in  person  the  intration  of  the  law.  Ho  mnst  not  leave 
without  permission  from  the  covemor,  and  then  his  duties  must  bo  dele- 

{([atcil  to  a  resiKJUsible  agent.  If  away  for  four  months  without  permission, 
lis  eneomienda  was  to  I'c  dnlarcd  vnciiit.  Tlio  enct>mendero  must  not  hire 
oat  any  natives,  or  pledge  them  to  creditors,  nnrlcr  ]>enalty  of  loss  of  Indiana 
and  a  fine  of  60,000  mawredia.  No  oneconld  appi  opriato  any  natives  except 
those  lc;.'ally  assigned.    When  it  wan  seen  li-iw  tli<wo  in  othce  nd.snscd  tiicir 

Sjwer,  in  l.'>30,  in  I.">32,  in  l.>t'J,  in  I't'tl,  and  in  l.")tJ,'J  all  civil  and  eccleHias- 
oal  functionaries  were  forbidden  to  hold  encomiendaa;  bat  in  1544  Philip  II. 
excepted  from  tJd«  pmhibition  (enifn'e«  ife  ijohermvlorei*,  eorreijtifnrrn,  and  <r/- 
caltl'-'f  innjforf.i  ilc  vu>  h!nn.  Indians  should  not  Imj  given  in  encondenda  to  tho 
daagiitei-i4 of  n>y.il  otlicials,  or  to  »ons  mdess  marricil.  1 1  w  nn  ju.st  and  reji.sf)n- 
aible  that  the  ages  should  pay  the  Spaniards  tril)ute,  for  so  God  had  ap- 
pointed, ao  tlie  poi>e  had  ordained,  and  the  king  had  ooimnanded;  bnt  it 
yvixa  the  collection  df  thi.s  tribute  only,  and  not  the  depriv  ation  of  liberty,  or 
of  any  personal  rights,  that  tlie  encondenda  was  intended  to  co\  cr.  .And  for 
thia  tax,  whi<^  wboeoever  enjoys  the  boon  of  civilization  nini<t  Nun  ly  \My, 
the  vaaial  waa  to  receive  protection,  and  the  still  more  ble.s-seil  Ixioii  of 
Christianity.  Nor  mu.st  this  imiHjst  under  any  consideration  l)c  made  bunlcn- 
aODie. 

The  manner  of  making  aasessmeuta  was  minutely  defined  by  edicta  of 
Charles  Y.  at  divers  dates  from  1528  to  1555,  and  of  Philip  II.  from  the  be- 

pinning'  to  the  en<l  of  his  rciLai.  In  .sidjstance  they  were  as  fniluws.  The 
king  made  rcsponMilile  to  liini  tJie  viceroy,  and  the  presidents an<l  andicni  las. 
who,  by  the  aid  of  a  conunisaioner  an<)  as-^cssors.  tixed  the  rates  in  tluir  re- 
spective di.stricts.  Tho  assessors  having  lirst  he-ard  a  Holemn  m;us.s  of  the  Holy 
tihost,  in  order  to  enlighten  their  nnderstantling  tliat  they  might  justly  regard 
the  value  of  the  rentid  and  eijnitably  <letennine  the  mte,  they  ^N  cre  to  swear 
with  all  solemnity  before  the  priest  this  to  do  without  bias.  They  were  per- 
aon^y  to  inspect  all  the  paebfos  of  the  province,  noting  the  nnmber  of  settlers 
r.iid  natives  in  each  pneblo.  and  the  ((ualityof  the  land.  They  werotoasoeiv 
tain  what  the  natives  had  originally  jiaid  to  their  caciques  as  tribute,  and 
never  make  the  new  rate  higher,  but  always  lower,  than  the  old  one.  For 
snrt  ly  they  should  !i"t  Kc  woi-so  oil"  in  nerving  Spain  than  in  serving  their 
lu'.-ithcu  lords.  After  thus  cartfully  examining  tho  rosonrces  and  cai»a- 
biiities  of  the  tribntiirics,  .lUil  ncvci' infringing  on  the  comfort  of  the  women 
and  children,  the  assessorn  uhoidil  lix  tlie  rate  according  to  <lod  and  their 
conscience.  The  natives  miudit  jKiy  in  money  if  they  preferred,  but  pay- 
ment .•'lioiiM  be  riijuircd  only  in  kind,  in  wliat'ncr  |in"lii<  e  grew  on  tin  ir 
lands.  They  must  not  Ihj  re<iuired  t<J  raise  unytliijig  specially  for  tliis  pur 
pose;  and  from  not  over  two  or  three  kinds  of  ]>roduce  siiotUd  trilmte  be 
taken:  a  few  chickens,  ora  pig  <»r  two,  need  n  it  1.c  coiiiitcl  at  nil.  It  w.is 
tho  intention  of  the  monarchs  tliat  fnnu  a  teuUi  to  a  titih  mi. lit  in  thin  way 
Ijo  taken,  though  the  encoracodero  trx)  often  managed  to  gi  t  tu  ii  «•  m  thrice  as 
moch,  or  all  the  natives  had.  The  Indians  most  be  made  to  umierntaud  how 
the  appraisement  was  made,  and  that  it  waa  not  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
Sjianianls  alone.  Then  theftSSeSBOr  iii'.ist  put  in  writing  what  each  had  to  j)ay, 
and  leave  the  original  with  the  oaciquc,  giving  one  copy  to  tlie  eucomendero, 
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The  theory  was  that  the  Indians  were  the  vassals 
of  S^ain,  no  more  to  be  imposed  upon  than  other 
Spamah  subjects.  The  sovereigns  wishing  to  stimu- 
late discovery,  pacification, and  settlement,  were  wiUing 
to  waive  their  right  to  the  tribute  due  the  crown  in 
favor  of  enterprising  and  meritorious  persons,  who  had 
taken  upon  themselves  the  hardships  mcident  to  life  in 

mill  femling  one  to  th-;  r  tiiiu-il  of  the  Indies,  or  to  the  viceroy,  or  to  the  an- 
dicucia.  For  the  enconuuiduro  to  practi.so  extortion,  or  demand  more  tliau 
the  Bchcdulu  oallod  for,  tliero  wen!  pionoiuu-ed  the  Bevereat  penaltie»,  even  to 
tho  losw  of  tlio  encomienda  ami  lialf  liis  go<«l.s.  Natives  voluntarily  coming 
forward  and  entering  in  enconucnda  wuru  c-xcuscd  from  iKiying  tribute  for  ten 
years;  ami.  in  any  event,  for  tliu  lii-st  two  yejirs  after  congregating  in  puebloe 
but  one  half  the  usual  tribute  could  be  legally  exacted.  Males  were  taxed 
after  the  eighteenth  year;  caciques,  elder  Bons,  w<nnen,  and  alcaldes  in  office 
were  cxcnijit.  Aftvrtlu!  gift,  tlie  cncomicnda  w.is  tin?  proiK>rty  of  th(!  t  nco- 
meudero,  not  to  be  tiilicn  from  liim  Ijuioru  t)iu  expiration  of  his  term  v  ithuut 
oanse.  In  every  encomientla  there  mu^t  l>e  a  church,  and  where  th<  i-o  was 
none,  tho  n.itivc?  must  Ihj  HtimuLited  to  build  one,  tho  priest  tt>  Ixj  jwid  out 
of  tho  rental.  In  every  pueblo  of  100  or  moro  natives,  two  or  tliroo  must  be 
taught  to  sing,  bo  that  they  might  act  ns  c  horistcre;  also  a  native  sacristan— 
these  to  be  exempt  from  tribute.  In  loGS  Philip  li.  ordered  thatnoenoomen* 
dero  shonld  receive  a  rental  of  over  2O0O  pesos ;  any  excess  vna  to  be  retomed 
to  thi*  rrowii  and  cinployed  as  jx-nsions.  The  fv-inic  nvMiarch  directed  in  1573 
that  wiieu  an  cncomienda  fell  vacant,  a  viceroy  or  governor  might,  if  he  deemed 
best,  a]inropriato  the  rental  to  benevolent  objocta,  and  defer  granting  it  again 
till  till- ki;i;^'  .s  iikuHure  shonld  Ix;  known.  And  again,  in  ir>S3,  that  the  cn- 
conieudero  lunst  have  a  house  of  his  own,  built  of  stone  for  purjiusej  of  de- 
fence, ia  tho  city  of  his  residence;  and  he  must  keep  his  family  there.  He 
should  maintain  no  house  in  tho  town  of  the  Indians,  nor  should  he  have  any 
building  there  except  a  granary.  In  1502  it  -was  decreed  tJiat  Indians  in  en- 
comieii  'a  conKl  be  given  to  nonv  but  rcsiileiits  in  the  Indii-s.  Wlieii  an  enco- 
inienda  became  vacant,  so  it  was  decix-ed  in  l."il>-t  antl  .sul>8e«mcntly,  the  fact  was 
«<lverti>t  d  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  days,  during  which  time  applicants  might 
prefer  tiu  ir  respective  clainl:^.  ami  rcriti^  st  rviccs  rendered  the  crown  by  tin  iii- 
selvcs  (jr  their  anccstui-.^.  Preference  wasi  always  to  Ik;  given  to  the  descendants 
of  dist.overers  and  settlers.  Two  or  three  small  encomiendas  might  sometimes 
be  joined  in  one.  And  never  might  religioos  training  be  forgotten;  when  the 
rental  was  not  sufficient  for  the  snpiK)rt  of  the  enoomendero  and  tiio  instmc- 

toi-.  thv  Iatt<r  must  have  the  revenu.'.  Ti  lii.--  Til.  in  KiOJ,  Kill,  lOIC.  ITdS, 
antl  IG20,  decreed  that  as  a  rule  but  one  cncomienda  could  beheld  ljy  one 
person;  still  more  seldom  ooald  one  be  given  up  and  another  taken.  There 
was  to  be  no  .such  thing  as  conuncrcc  in  them.  They  were  a  trust.  Much 
evil  had  ari.sen  from  ilividing  encomienda.s,  and  it  should  be  ilone  no  moi*e. 
Felipe  IV.  in  1055  ordered  that  governors  under  royal  fionUBission  and  those 
named  by  the  viceroy  af  hUi-rtm  might  give  Indians  in  encomienda,  hatakaldet 
onVnnrion  holding  tein]K)rarily  the  office  of  governor  were  not  allowed  this 
privilc_;<'.  /,',<;,/,,  i/r  /,i,/t  iM,  ii.  •J45)-2S4  and  ]>as  im.  I'inally,  toward  the  close 
of  the  bevcutveutli  century,  the  monarchs,  beeoniiu^  more  and  more  straitened 
in  their  need  of  money,  ordered  that  encomenderos  snouhl  pay  a  portion  of  their 
revenue  to  the  crown;  then  a  larger  portion  was  demanded;  and  then  the  whole 
of  it.  lu  17'-1  the  system  came  to  an  end.  Ilut  afti  r  emleavoring  for  two 
hundred  years  to  get  luck  what  they  had  given  away,  the  momardis  found 
there  was  nothing  left  of  it.  the  natives  liaving  by  tliis  time  meiged  with 
sometimes  slightly  whitened  skimt  into  the  civilized  pueblos. 
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a  new  countrv.  At  first  in  certain  in.=?tanccs,  but  later 
to  an  extent  which  became  general,  they  settled  this 
tril)iite  upon  worthy  individuals  among  the  conquerors 
and  colonists  and  their  desecnclants,  on  condition  that 
those  who  thus  directly  received  a  portion  of  the 
i'(»yal  revenue  should  act  the  part  of  royalty  to  the 
people  jdaced  t(.Mnporarily  iu  tlu>ir  care.  They  wei-e 
tu  be  as  a  sovereitj^n  Lird  and  father,  and  not  as  a 
merciless  or  unjust  taskmaster.  They  were  to  teach 
their  wards  the  arts  of  ciyilization,  instruct  them  in 
the  Christian  doctrine,  watch  over  and  guide  and 
guard  them,  and  never  to  restrict  them  in  the  use 
of  their  liberties,  nor  impose  burdens  on  them,  nor 
in  any  way  to  injure;  or  permit  injury  to  befall  them. 
And  fur  this  protection  they  were  neither  to  demand 
nor  receive  more  than  the  legal  tribute  fi.\ed  by  the 
royal  oflicers,  and  always  such  a.s  the  natives  could 
without  distress  or  discomfort  pay.  What  the  system 
was  in  practioe  we  shall  have  ample  opportunity  of 
judging  as  we  proceed  in  this  hisibi^.  Suffice  it  to 
saj  hero  thai  to  the  fatherly-protection  part  of  their 
compact  the  colonists  paid  little  heed,  but  evaded  the 
law  m  many  way  s,  and  ground  the  poor  savages  imdcr 
their  iron  heel,  while  the  crown  by  ordering,  and 
threatening,  eamestlv  but  vainly  sought  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  and  humanity  what  they  deemed  a 
sacred  trust. 

First,  repartimientos  of  lands  were  authorized  by 

the  80verei<rns.  This  was  in  1407,  and  nothinLf  was 
then  said  about  the  natives.  But  after  dividing  the 
land  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  dividing  of  the  inhab- 
itants. With  the  shipment  of  six  hundred  slaves  in 
1498,  and  an  olTer  to  their  Ma  jesties  of  as  many  more 
as  they  could  find  sale  for,  Columbus  wrote  asking 
permission  to  enforci^  tlio  services  of  the  natives  until 
settlement  should  l)e  fairly  begun,  say  for  a  year 
or  two:  but  without  waiting  for  a  re|>ly  he  at  once 
began  tin'  practice,  wlii«']i  introdm'ed  a  new  featui'o 
into  repai-timientos.    Then  to  all  who  chose  to  take 
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them,  to  "Roldan  and  his  followers,  to  the  worst  ciuir- 
actcrs  oil  the  island,  amonif  vshoni  weru  tlic  late 
occupants  of  Spanish  prisons,  the  vilest  of  human- 
kind, was  Lcivcn  absolute  dominion  over  these  lu  lpless 
and  innocent  creatures.  Havini^  j>aid  notliiiiL^  i'or 
them,  having  no  }iecuniary  interest  in  them,  ihey  had 
no  ohjeet  in  carint^  whether  they  were  fed  uv  slarved, 
wliether  they  lived  or  died,  for  if  they  died  there  wore 
more  at  hand  u])()n  tlie  orisfinal  terms. 

Under  Bobadilla  the  iiilaiay  assumed  bolder  jtro- 
porlions.  Columbus  had  apportioned  to  certain  lands 
certain  natives  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  Spaniai  ds, 
but  they  worked  under  their  caciquo.  Natives  were 
forced  by  Spaniards  to  work  mines,  but  only  under 
special  monthly  license.  Bobadilla  not  only  per- 
mitted the  exaction  from  the  natives  of  mining  and 
farming  labor,  but  all  restrictions  were  laid  aside,  and 
from  working  their  own  soil  they  became  mere  labor- 
^angs  to  be  driven  anywheita.  J3efore  sailing  for  the 
Now  World  Ovando  had  been  charged  by  the  sov- 
ereigns with  the  exercise  of  extreme  moderation  in 
levymg  tributes  and  making  repartimientos.  Those 
who  came  with  him  not  only  failed  in  mining,  but 
negloctod  to  plant,  as  did  iikewi.so  the  natives,  think- 
ing thereby  the  quicker  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
invaders.  Hence  famine,  engendering  new  dis(^ases, 
was  at  hand  for  both  white  men  and  red.  Then 
the  Indians  were  systematically  parcelled  among  the 
Spaniards,  to  one  iifty,  t  •  .mother  one  hundred,  and 
the  rcpartimiento  unfolded  mto  the  cncomienda.  Oh ! 
holy,  i)eloved,  and  glorious  rehgion!  that  can  make 
the  mo.st  loathsome  depravity  aece])table  to  a  kind 
Creator,  consigning  nations  to  perpetual  bondagt-  willi 
the  l)enignant  woi-ds,  "To  you  is  given  an  t  !if< >iiiienda 
of  I  ndians  with  their  t  hief;  and  you.  are  to  teach  them 
the  things  of  our  liolv  Catholic  faitli."  And  thus  was 
legalized  what  Columbus  aud  Bobadilla  illegally  had 
doiii'. 

ill  iaOd  was  beat  to  Sauto  Domingo  as  treasurer- 
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general  ^liguel  dc  Pasaiiioiite  to  supersede  Beriiar- 
diiio  <U-  Santa  Clara,  wlio  had  received  the  office  of 
trcasurLT  tVoin  Ovaiido,  Santa  ('lara  loved  display 
and  lac-kcd  honesty.  Using  freely  tlie  kin/s  nionev 
Le  l)()ii'_(lit  estates,  and  gave  feiists,  in  one  ot"  which 
the  Scdl-ccllars  were  filled  with  gold-dust.  This  fcilly 
reaching  the  king's  ears,  Gil  (ionzalez  Davila,  whom 
>vc  shall  know  more  presently,  was  sent  to  investi- 
gate tlie  matter,  and  found  Santa  Chira  a  dclaulter 
to  the  extent  of  eighty  thou.-.aud  pesos  de  oro.  His 
j)roperty  was  seized  and  oilered  at  auction.  Ovando, 
with  whom  Santa  Clara  was  a  favorite,  stood  l)y  at 
the  sale,  and  holding  up  a  pineapple  oflered  it  to  the 
most  Uberal  bidder,  which  pleasantry  was  so  stimulat- 
ing that  the  estate  brought  ninety-six  thousand  pesos 
de  oro,  more  than  twice  its  value.  Afterward  the 
plan  was  adopted  of  having  three  locks  upon  the  gov- 
ernment's strong-box,  the  keys  to  which  were  carried 
by  the  three  chief  treasury  oilicials.'  Fasamonte  was 
an  Aragonese,  in  the  immediate  service  of  Ferdinand, 
with  whom  he  corresponded  in  cipher  during  his 
residence  in  the  Indies.  A  very  good  rcpartimiento 
of  Indians  was  ordered  by  the  Idi^g  to  be  given  the 
faithful  Fasamonte.  In  1.511  Gil  Gonzalez  l^avila 
was  made  contador  of  Espaiiola,  and  Juan  <le  Am- 
pues  factor;  to  each  were  given  two  hundred  Indians, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
treasiu*er,  Fasamonte.  For  tlio  faithful  must  be  kept 
faithful  by  the  strictest  watching;  such  was  Spanish 

*  It  was  (li(  m"(l  by  tin-  emperor  in  tliiit  the  CitMa  ifc  <'oi>tr  'i<inon 

should  have  au  amt  de  trtu  llawM,  a  cheat  of  three  keys ;  after  which  the  gov- 
ernment strong-box  faecMne  common  in  S)vauiah  America.  It  was  usually  in 
tli<!  form  of  M  ?inil'>r'8  chest,  of  heavy  wood  houii<1  with  brass  or  iron,  ami 
haviujj  tliree  locks  fa,stening  the  li«l  l)y  liiisjw.  The  .stioii^ir-lwx  of  tlie  Intlia 
Honso,  the  law  goes  on  to  say,  must  remain  in  the  custiKly  of  the  treasurer, 
who  was  rosponsihlo  for  its  safe  keeping.  One  of  the  keys  WM  held  by  the 
U'mr^ro,  one  l>y  tlic  cnntnilnr,  and  one  Ijy  tlie  /actor.  Out  of  the  hand  oi  any 
one  of  these  thrt<>  royal  otticers  his  key  coiiM  not  lawfully  go:  an  liioono 
but  they  miglit  put  into  the  chest  or  take  out  of  it  am'  tluii;,',  uuUcr  jKiuilty, 
on  the  oflfidai  permitting  it,  of  four  timeatho  value  of  the  things  so  liandled. 
In  this  bov  were  kept,  temporarily,  all  gold,  silver,  pearl.-i,  aii<I  i"feioua 
Etonex  tliat  eaiiio  from  the  luuies  on  xbm  king's  account,  or  were  recovered  for 
hitn  by  suits  at  law  broa^t  before  the  India  House  in  Spain.  i?ecop.  da 
ladku,  iii.  17< 
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discretion,  whether  in  the  management  of  men  or 
women. 

The  removal  of  Ovando  was  delayed  by  the  death 
of  Isabella  in  1504,  and  of  Columbus  in  1506.  After 
persistent  importunities  Diego  Colon,  son  of  the  ad- 
miral, was  permitted  in  1508  to  plead  in  the  courts 
of  Spain  his  claim,  as  his  father's  snccossor,  to  the 
vicoi'ovalty  of  the  Indies.  His  uiarriaLi^e,  nieaHwhile, 
willi  Alalia  do  Toledo,  a  lady  of  hicrh  birth  and  con- 
ncction,  assisted  in  openinuj  the  eyes  of  the  law  to 
the  justness  of  his  demands,  fully  as  much  as  did 
any  ar^aiuieut  of  counsel.  Qyando  was  recalled  and 
Diego  authorized  to  take  his  place. 

The  new  goyernor,  accoiiipaiiied  l)y  his  wife,  liis 
brother  Fernando,  bis  uncles  Bartolonie  and  Diogo, 
and  a  retinue  l)rilliant  with  rank  and  l>cauty,  landed 
at  Santo  l)oniin:j^o  in  July,  1509.  Although  Ferdi- 
nand had  withheld  tlic  title  of  yiceroy,  Diego  eyi- 
dently  regarded  liis  appointment  notliing  less  than  a 
yiceroyalty,  although  the  two  mainland  governors, 
Alonso  de  Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  for  the  prov* 
inces  east  and  west  of  Urabd,  remained  independent 
of  him. 

Diego's  administration  was  but  little  if  anj  im- 
provement on  those  of  his  predecessors.  He  possessed 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  prudence  of  Ovando.  He 
had  intended  equity  and  honesty  in  his  rulings,  and 
exceptional  kindness  to  the  natives;  notwithstanding 
which  he  began  by  granting  repartimientos  to  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  kindred,  and  giving  the  best  of  the 
remainder  to  his  favorites.  So  that  the  now  standard 
evils  <tf  favoritism  and  cruelty  were  in  no  wise  miti- 
gated. Not  oidy  were  the  Indians  no  better  used 
than  formerly,  but  falling  into  the  errors  of  his  father 
in  the  management  of  men  Diego's  weak  government 
soon  found  op])osed  to  it  a  faction  at  whose  head  was 
the  powerful  Pasamonte.  Ghaigcs  of  a  serious  nature 
against  the  son  of  the  Grenoese  so  frequently  reached 
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Spain  that  in  1511  tlio  king  found  it  necx'ssary  to  fstab- 
lisli  at  Santo  DoiniuLro  a  soverciijfn  tribunal  to  whicli 
a{i|)eals  mi^^lit  bo  made  from  the  decisions  of  tlic  t!;ov- 
enior.  Tliis  tribunal  which  at  first  was  only  a  l  oyal 
court  of  law,  su])erior  to  any  other  colonial  power,  was 
the  ij^erm  of  the  Keal  xVudiencia  of  Santo  Domingo 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Jndii  s,  islands  and 
firm  land,  were  governed  for  a  period  subse(|uent 
to  1521.  It  was  at  first  composed  of  tliree  jucccs  de 
apclacion,  or  judges  of  appeal,  Marcelo  de  Villalobos, 
Juan  Ortiz  de  Matienzo,  and  Li'icas  Vazquez  de  Ai- 
llon.  These  licenciados,  luiving  brought  with  them 
instructions  from  Spain,  and  also  orders  on  Diego 
Colon  for  partitions  of  land  and  two  hundred  Indians 
each,  in  1511  were  ready  to  rule.  They  were  cm- 
powered  to  hear  and  determine  appeals  from  the  gov- 
ernor, his  tenientes  and  alcaldes  mayores,  and  from  any 
other  judges  that  had  been  or  should  be  ap])ointed 
either  by  the  colonial  governor  or  by  the  crown, 
appeal  from  their  decision  being  only  to  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  in  Spain.  Although  from  its  creation 
clothed  with  many  of  the  powers  of  an  audiencia,  it 
did  not  all  at  once  possess  that  title,  but  gradually 
assumed  it.'  By  decree  of  September  14,  1520,  wo 
find  the  emperor  ordering  that  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  there  should  reside  the  Audiencia  y  Chan- 
cillena  Ik'al,  "  como  estd  fundada,"  as  at  present 
constituted.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  president;  four 
oidores,  who  were  also  alcaldes  del  crimen,  or  criminal 

•Oviedo,  i.  103,  says  tliat  mIicii  the  Jcronimite  frlirs  arrived  a  few  days 
before  Christinas,  liilti,  the  juens  de  ajxhrion  'yase  Uanjaliau  oydurt.-s,  »5  su 
aaditorio  ya  se  det^ia  audienfia  Real.'  Hen-era,  ii.  ii.  iv.,  treatiii<;  ot  tlio 
instniotions  given  tlic  Jerouimites  remarks,  that  it  was  orderefl  al^-,  that  tho 
jueccs  do  opehiciou  sht-uld  l>o  snbrnittod  to  resitlciicia.  Altvr  tiiat  In-  wi  itLS 
jii'     •*  dc  apelaciou,  and  audiencia  iudilVerciitly.    liUGttHMB,  /'  '/.,  v.  4."», 

trtiatiug  of  events  in  lOlS-20,  says  '  juecea  de  apelaeilMi;'  relating  the  occur- 
rences of  1S21, 105,  177,  he  writes  'andiencia,*  and  'cnatro oidores.'  Writing 
the  kint,' August  ;{().  l.TJO,  I\t</,fro  and  (  'in f^  ii'i-:,  ('..I.  //.,,.,  xiii.  XVl  4S,  tho 
court  styles  itself  Jkal  Aiuliehcia^  tho  members  Biguiii^  llto  cuiniuunic-ution. 
In  Paekeeo  and  Cdrdtnag,  Col.  Doe.,  xiT.  568,  the  presiucntA  of  this  audiencia 
arc  piveu  a,-4  Luis  <!e  Kii^iiuroa,  Ifi-J^;  Se1>a.stiaii  ll;imirez  in  1.VJ7;  ruento 
Mayor  in  l.'t.Ti;  Maldonadu  in  loo2i  AluQso  Arias  dc  Hcrrcra  in  I.jOO;  uud 
in  IBKHi  l  )iego  (!e  \  i  ia,  who  warn  aent  to  Fwiami  as  preeiUent  when  he  vm 
snooeeded  by  I>octor  Mejift. 
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judges;  a  f  scal,  a  prosecutiiiLr  nfficer  in  this  case;  an 
alguacil  rrtni/or,  or  lu^rh  slieriti";  a  h'Kioif''  dc  (jran  cftri- 
ciUrr,  or  deputy  errand  chancellor,  and  other  necessary 
otiicers.  Indeed,  beside  some  ot"  the  other  otlicers,  a 
president  had  already  been  provided  in  l.')2l,  in  the 
])erson  of  Luis  de  Figueroa,  bishop  of  Concepcion. 
Franciseo  dc  Prado  wjis  appointed  tiseal  in  1523,  at 
Avhich  time  the  salaries  of  tlie  oidoivs  were  raised, 
as  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  rii^ht  of  holding 
Indians.  All  appeals  I'rom  tlic  jHcccs  de  rrsidcnciaj 
where  the  amount  involved  was  less  than  six  liundred 
jiesos  dc  oro,  were  thereafter  referred  to  this  tribunal. 
Alonso  de  Zuazo  took  his  seat  amonnr  the  oidores 
in  l.')2G.  To  the  audieneia  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
given  for  its  district  the  West  India  Islands;  and  on 
the  mainland  the  governments  of  Venezuela,  Nueva 
Andalucfa,  Rio  dc  Hacha,  and  Guayana,  or  el  Dorado, 
this  district  being  bounded  by  those  of  the  audiencias 
of  the  Nuevo  Boino  de  Granada,  Tierra  Firme,  Gua- 
temala, Nueva  Espaua,  and  the  provinces  of  Florida. 
The  president  was  empowered  to  make  such  ordi- 
nances as  he  should  deem  essential  to  the  good  gov- 
ernment and  defence  of  the  island,  just  as  was  done, 
within  their  jurisdiction,  by  other  governors  of  Indian 
provinces.  He  might  fill  vacancies  in  the  various 
subordinate  offices  until  the  pleasure  of  the  kins 
should  be  known,  and  he  might  do  generally  afl 
things  pertaining  to  the  executive  power.  In  these 
matters  the  oidores  were  forl)i(lden  to  interfere;  nor 
could  the  president  exercise  judicial  functions,  but 
must  nevertheless  sign  with  the  judges  all  sentences. 
In  other  respects  this  tribunal  was  on  an  equal  footing 
with  others  of  its  class.^° 

'"The  word  owfimcin,  from  awflrf,  to  lic;ir,  has  a  variety  of  significations 
in  SjKinish;  inuauiiig,  namely,  the  act  of  liearinLT,  the  tribnnal,  the  court- 
roo.ii  and  IraUdjng,  and  Hnally,  jurisdiction.  Oitlor,  ho  who  hears,  comes 
ixQm  the  same  root,  but  ia  now  applied  only  to  tho  niasuttate  of  an  audi- 
eneia. Tho  moro  importaut  general  laws  goTernini;  an^eneiaa  in  fhe  New 
World  Mure  the  follo\viii_'.  In  l.VJS  tlie  einiKTor  (ndtTi-d.  nnd  th'-  dwrec  was 
reiterated  in  loiS,  IM'J,  1070,  and  l.'>i)U,  that  each  audieneia  sliouhl  make  a 
taritf  of  fees  of  notaries  aad  other  oflBkieFB,  which  must  not  exceed  five  times 
tboso  in  Spain.  In  1530  the  mandatiw  <rf  this  tribunal  were  made  of  equal 
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Meanwliile  tlio  most  disturbing  quo>^tlon  in  tho  col- 
ony was  that  of  labor.  To  ^xovern  the  few  Spaniards 
at  Espaaola,  under  the  arbitrary  system  of  Spain,  was 

force  with  thoee  of  thu  kinc  himself.  Should  any  one  demand  it,  decisions  in 
ciTil  miits  were  to  be  rendered  in  one  esse  before  another  was  begnn ;  snits 

of  i>o<jr  ji^rs'nis  alwaV"*  to  hnvc  jncffreiu^o  in  time  fif  hrnnn:^.  V.v(z\  din- 
scnting  judges  must  Higii  thr  dv<  i.-i<iu.  makiiiy;  it  uuauinious.  On  tli<j  first 
bnsincasday  of  each  year,  nil  thf  nuuihcTH  a  n<  I  <itIioeni  being  present,  the  laws 
governing  aadienciiLs  Hhotihl  Ixj  read.  In  liAl  the  emperor  onlere<l  that  in 
•first  instance'  alcaldes,  regidori«»,  algnaciles  inayores,  nnd  encrihanos  should 
not  l>e  hnrught  Ijefore  the  audicnc  ia ;  in  each  puehlo  i>nv  alcalde  shouhl  liave 
cognizance  of  what  affected  tiio  other,  and  uoth  of  matters  concerning  its 
other  officers.  In  1540,  and  many  times  thereafter,  the  andiencia  was 
charged  U)  limk  to  the  welfare  of  the  natives,  to  wati  h  luirrowly  thi'  con- 
duct of  govcraora  and  other  otiicials,  and  to  piini-sli  exces.'M'H.  ^\  hde  in  <  >cto- 
ber,  i  r)4.~>,  the  emperor  was  at  Malincs,  hence  known  an  tlio  law  of  Malinas, 
directions  were  given  for  prr>eednre  in  cases  of  claims  of  Indians.  Mriior 
cuniidd  in  suit-*  waj?  fixed  at  .'iiMI.(X)()  maravedis;  not  exce<Mling  thin  amount 
two  oiilorcH  might  deci  le;  also  in  suits  of  iir'>/"r  ruiinlhi,  except  at  Lim;v  and 
Mexico  where  three  votes  were  necessary  as  in  Spanish  law.  It  was  ordered 
in  1549  that  andienehis  must  not  meddle  with  qnestions  of  rank  and  pre- 
ced-  Tier  .     In  Saturd.ny^  and  twn  nthcr  days  in  the  v.  e<'k  were  set  ,i<ide, 

there  Uing  no  suits  of  i^tor  lyarMnia,  for  hearing  di-pnr.  ^  l«  twer  n  Indian-^, 
and  between  Indiana  and  Spaniards.  More  </■■  "'i-t' .  that  is  iinportimt 
•nits  t.'iken  from  lower  comiIs.  Wfv  not  t<>  !>!•  adniitteil  hy  an  audieiti  -a  nf 
the  Indies  tlian  wa.s  cusl^niury  in  .'^jiaui.  Tlii^  \^,■ls  in  \7)S2,  and  rejuat'  d  iu 
157*2.  In  LVkI  it  wa-s  ordered  that  any  I>erson  having  a  grievance  against  a 
president  or  \iceroy  might  appeal  to  tlie  audiencia,  the  accused  oihcer  being 
forbidden  to  pre^ifte  at  snch  times.  If  the  president  was  a  bishop  he  was  nm 
permitted  to  adiinlicate  in  m.itters  ei  cledastic.  Six  yeai-s  later  all  petitions 
pre.Hcntcil  were  to  Ix-  athnitted.  Philip  II.  in  ordered  that  Buita  of  the 
royal  treasury  shovdd  liavo  prccetlonce  over  all  others.  The  year  l.'VO.'J  was 
prolific  in  re^Mihition^  f< >r  the  ,(iidieiii  ia.  Where  tlie  president  of  anau«licncia 
was  governor  and  i  tptain  geucrul,  the  tribuiiid  should  not  meddle  in  matters 
of  war,  nnh"-s  the  piesident  was  absent.  Or  unless  Rp^-cially  directed  l»y  tho 
crown.  In  tho  city  where  the  audiencia  ia  held  there  must  be  an  Audiencia 
Honse,  and  the  prnident  ninst  live  there,  and  keep  there  the  royal  seal,  the 
registry,  the  jail,  and  the  mint;  in  thi-i  liouse  must  he  a  striking  clock; 
and  if  there  be  no  such  buililiug  provided,  the  residence  of  the  president 
diall  in  the  mean  time  be  so  ufwd.  On  every  day  not  a  feast-day  the 
audiencia  must  sit  at  h-a^t  three  hours,  be'^innim,'  at  7  a.  m.  in  .summer,  and 
8  A.  M.  in  winter,  and  at  hast  tiiree  oidorcd  must  be  present.  -Vudicncias 
must  not  annul  .sentences  of  exile;  or,  unless  bonds  forpaynMnt  are  given, 
grant  letters  of  delay  to  couilemneil  treasury  debtors.  The  majority  decide. 
Tlio  governor,  alcalde  mayor,  orother  person  refusing  obediencetoony  nundato 
of  the  tribunal  must  Iw  vi.sited  by  a  jui!_e  an  1  punished.  In  exce]itional 
cases  only  the  audiencia  might  touch  the  royal  tivuHury .  Kach  audiencia  mu:it 
keep  a  book  in  which  was  to  bo  roeorded—where  the  unonnt  in  qnedtion  was 
over  1W,(K10  maravodl.s,  or,  in  other  imjvirt.-int  cases  tin-  verdict  of  each 
oidor;  and  the  president  mu:  t  swear  to  keep  sccn!t  the  contents  of  this  bouk 
unless  orderetl  by  the  kin'4  to  <livulgc  the  .same.  A  l>ook  should  also  be  kept 
in  which  was  to  be  cntercil  anything  ofrectmg  the  treasury;  and  another  tho 
fine,s  imposed.  Andiencias  could  appoint  only  to  certain  offices.  Philip  II. 
further  ordered  durin,'  tin'  Hubscrjuent  yoar-i  i>f  hi-^  ri  tliat  :!';.li.-ucias 
must  keep  secret  the  iustructiona  from  tho  crown ;  that  they  must  not  m- 
terfere  with  tiw  lower  courts,  or  witii  the  courts  of  eoelesiaMtiea,  except  ia 
cam  provided  by  Iftw,  bat  xathflr  aid  themi  that  th^  should  register  thia 
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a  small  inattLT:  but  to  divifle  amonLC  tlioui  lands,  airri- 
cultural  and  iiiinoral,  and  laborers  iu  such  a  way  as  to 
satLsiy  at  ouco  the  colonists  and  the  many  tender  and 

names  of  persona  coming  from  Spain,  with  thcii-  New  World  address;  that 
with  such  mattt^rs  jw  re»idcnciaa,  compelling  married  men  to  live  with 
their  wives,  and  the  estates  of  deceased  penoDs,  presidents  and  viceroys 
shonld  not  intermeddle,  bat  leave  them  to  the  other  membem;  that  they 

^Imm;'  I  ii-<  no  funds  resulting  from  their  jud^'nu  iits,  Init  draw  on  the  treasury 
fur  e\]>enstii;  that  when  an  audicncia  -waa  to  be  elided,  a  covcmor  bhould  ha 
appointed  with  power  to  continue  and  determine  pending  snits,  but  he 
shuuld  iiisfitnte  no  new  suits,  and  appeals  lie  to  the  nearest  audiencia;  that 
they  hIiuuKI  nut  niuku  ])uijlie  the  fmiltie^i  of  ecclesiaMticii,  but  examine  charges 
against  them  in  secret ;  that  royal  despatches  for  the  andiend*  must  not  do 
opened  by  the  president  alone,  but  at  an  aeuerdo,  and  in  presence  of  the 
oidores  and  fiscal,  and  if  thonght  necessary  the  e^ttrlbano  tie  rum-tra  muBt  lie 
pres<  iit ;  and  that  they  imi^t  u  it  remit  to  the  Couiu  ii  of  tin;  Iiidi  t  trivial 
matters  for  dcciiiion.  In  subtHiquent  reigns  during  Uio  seventeenth  century 
it  was  at  various  times  decreed  that  a  president  might  impeach  an  oidor 
befoix'  the  Council  of  the  Indic<,  Ihougli  lie  could  not  send  him  to  Spain,  brt 
no  oidor  miuht  impeju'h  hi.s  president  except  by  royal  command;  that  audi- 
encias  dioud  exercise  their  functions  in  love  and  tempcmnce,  especially 
daring  a  vacancy  in  tlie  office  of  president  or  viceroy :  that  in  their  visits  to 
the  jail  the  oidores  should  not  entertain  petitions  of  thaso  condemned  to 
death  by  the  ordinary  justices  in  consultation  with  tiic  ci  iminal  wi  ti-m 
of  the  audicncia,  nor  should  they  on  such  visits  take  cogniii'ance  of  anytliins 
not  specially  confided  to  them;  that  they  should  not  legitimize  natand 
children,  but  refer  sneh  ca'^cs  to  tlie  Council  of  the  Indies;  that  cacli  year 
the  prctiidcut  shouhl  designate  an  oidor  to  oversee  the  olUoers  and  attaches 
and  punish  their  faults ;  that  no  favoritism  should  bo  shown  appointees  of 
viceroys  or  imsidents;  one  oidor  might  transact  business,  if  the  audicncia 
were  redncca  to  tibat  extremity;  in  arriving  at  a  deciaion  the  junior  mend»er 
shoul'l  \  I  'tc  llrst,  then  the  next  youngest,  anil  so  on  up  to  the  senior  meml>er. 
This  from  the  Jtecof/ihehn  de  iau  la  lia*^  i.  323-70.  In  the  FoUUca  Iiuliana 
of  Solorzsno,  ii.  271-82,  may  be  fonnd  how  the  audiencias  of  America  dif- 
fercil  from  t!io-e  of  Spain.  Lar.'er  powers  were  given  the  forriK  r  by  reason 
of  tlicir  tli^tance  from  the  throne.  They  were  given  jurisdiction  iu  the 
reaidcncias  of  the  inferior  judiciary;  they  could  commission  j/f.-'iiiisitlorrn,  or 
special  judges,  and  order  execution  to  i.Hsuc  where  an  inferior  juiL'"  lind  neg- 
lected to  do  so.  Tliey  liad  cognizance  in  matters  of  tithe?,  of  royal  jvatron- 
age,  patrimony,  treanury  matters,  and  jurisdiction;  they  could  even  li.\  tlio 
fee-bill  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  ^ettlo  the  estates  of  bi-'hops,  retain 
tolie  bulls  which  they  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  roy.il  patronage,  and 

S could  watch  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  all  ccclc^i.iN;  iral  otlieials.  In 
ing  appointments  tlie  viceroy  was  oliligeil  to  take  tiie  opinion  of  the 
audiencia.  Persons  .n.:.'!  ieved  might  appeal  from  the  viceroy  to  the  audi- 
cncia. On  t!io  death,  alwenoe,  or  iiial)ility  of  the  viceroy  the  m  ni'>r  <tidor 
8tooil  in  jdaee.  Xonc  of  these  ]>ov.  crt  were  given  audiencias  in  S]min. 
ThU  and  kindred  subject'*  are  treatcil  at  great  length  by  St>li>r/Jin(»  y  Porcira, 
who  was  a  noted  6pauisli  jurist,  bom  at  Jkladnd  iu  1070.  lie  studied  at 
Salamanca,  and  in  1009  was  appointed  by  Felipe  III.  oidor  of  the  andi- 
eiii  ia  of  lama.  Later  he  liecanic  '.incal  and  couni  illor  in  the  '  ''  nx j't  (/-•  /f,i'  i. 
f  iuUi,  the  Coimrjo  tic  ImlittM,  and  the  {  'o)u-i'  ',o  tl<  C<i'ti(la.  He  publisheil  sev- 
eral works  on  jnrispnulence.  the  nio.st  conspicuous  being  Di^iiulMitlniirs  tie 
Iii'f'-rr.'ii.i  /'/  •(',  'J  vols,  folio,  M;.dri'l,  UiJ')  It  was  n  ]«riM;<  <l  in  1777,  an 

ediiiKU  iiuanwlnie  appearing  in  Lymi  iu  lt>7-.  A  Sjiaiii-i»  tian>latiun  by 
Valenzuclu  wun  published  at  Madrid  in  104n.  and  rcpt  nited  in  1770.  I  have 
used  both  the  Latin  edition  and  the  iSpanish,  but  the  latter  is  preferable. 
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enlightened  ooniscicnces  in  Spain,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  either  of  colonial  enterprise  or 
of  the  natives  themselves,  was  indeed  a  difficult  task. 

In  1509  possession  had  heen  taken  of  Jamaica  by 
Juan  de  Esquivcl,  and  toward  the  end  of  1511^  the 
governor  of  Espaiiola  had  sent  Diego  Velazquez  to 
occupy  Cuba,  which  was  done  without  the  loss  of  a 
Spaniard.  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa  having  failed  in  col- 
onizing Darien,  the  mainland  in  that  vicinity  waa 
offered  by  the  king  in  1514  to  the  adelantado,  Barto- 
lom^  Colon,  but  he  was  then  too  ill  to  accept  the 
charge,  and  died  not  long  after.  In  April,  1515, 
Diego  Colon  embarked  for  Spain;  and  we  find  him 
attempting  his  vindication  at  court,  when  Ferdinand 
died,  the  23d  of  January,  151G.  Cardinal  Jimenez, 
who  held  the  reins  of  Spanish  government  for  a  time, 
refused  to  decide  between  the  governor  and  treasurer; 
but  in  1520  the  emperor  directed  Pasamonte  to  molest 
Diego  no  more.  Then  aftairs  at  Espanola  I x  came 
more  intolerable  than  ever,  and  in  1523  Die<^o  way 
divested  of  authority  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies, 
the  sovereign  tribunal  at  Santo  Domingo  furnishing 

The  work  is  a  commentary  on  tho  laws  of  the  Indies,  wonderfully  concise  for 
ft  Spuiuh  lawyer  of  that  pwiod,  nad.  waa  of  gnat  utility  at  a  tune  when 
those  law*  were  in  chaotic  oonditloB. 

To  conclude  my  remarks  on  ;nnlit'ncia-H  in  America  I  will  only  Brsy  that 
oltimately  their  numl>er  was  eleven;  and  one  at  Manila,  which,  like  tliatof 
Seato  Dominco,  had  a  president,  oidorea,  and  a  fiscal,  and  exercised  execatfre 
as  well  aa  judicial  functions.  Tlic  i  lcven,  including  that  of  Santo  Domingo, 
were  tliose  of  Mexico  aud  Lima,  cacli  bting  presided  over  by  a  viceroy,  and 
hftving  8  oidores,  4  alcaldes  del  criiucn,  and  2  fiscales;  and  tho»<e  of  tiuate- 
xoalk,  GneciAbijum,  Panami,  Chile,  La  Plata,  Quito,  Santa  Fe,  and  Buenoe 
Ayree.  Tbete  Mvisral  audiencias  were  formed  at  different  times  soon  after 
tlic  establishing  of  governniont  in  the  respetrtivc  place*.  See  furtlu  r,  Monte- 
mayor,  Svmariotf  llU-1 1 ;  Bevue  AnUriccune^  L  9-42;  Zamora  y  Coronado,  MUh 
Uottca  d«  Lfg'ida^om  UUramarina,  panim. 

"  Irving  says  1,')10.  I  cannot  undertake  to  correct  all  the  minor  errors 
of  popular  writers,  having  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  pnaent,  and  like  instances,  of  which  there  are  many,  the 
mistake  springs  from  an  easy  carelessness  which  regards  tho  difference  of  a 

?'ear  or  two  in  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  an  island  as  of  no  consequence; 
or  Las  (";is;i.>i.  .in  1  otlu  r  autlioritics  wiio  agn-c  lH.;tter  tliaii  usual  in  tliin  <  a.H<', 
were  before  Mr  Irving  at  tho  time  he  entered  in  his  manuscript  the  wrons 
date.   Important  and  sometimeB  eren  nnimportuit  dixmepancieB  of  oriflinu 
or  sfandaril  .•>  itl)Miitir-<  will  al\vay^  be  can'fully  noted  in  these  pages.  What. 
I  siuill  endeavor  to  avoid  m  captious  criticism,  aud  the  ()ointinj{  out  of  insig- 
aificaikt  emm  roerdy  for  tbe  wtisfMstion  of  proving  otben  in  uie  wrong. 
Han.  On.  Am.,  Tol.  L  it 
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ample  i  nformation  of  a  condenmatory  character.  Diego 
succeeded,  however,  in  having  a  commission  appointed 
to  examine  the  matter  more  carefully,  but  this  tended 
only  to  further  complications;  and  the  last  days  of  the 
son,  which  ended  in  1526,  were  not  more  happy  than 
those  of  the  &ther  had  been." 

A  steadily  growing  character,  impressing  itself  more 
and  more  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Indies  as  time  went 
by,  was  that  of  Bartolomd  de  las  Casas.  Born  at 
Seville  in  1474,  he  conned  his  humanities  at  Salamanca, 
making  little  stir  among  the  Gamaliels  tlu  re,  but 
takinsr  the  barhelor's  dej^ree  in  his  eij^hteentli  vear. 
After  a  residence  of  about  eight  years  in  the  Indies, 
having  come  with  Ovando  in  1502,  he  was  admitted 
to  priestly  orders,  from  which  time  he  takes  his  place 
in  liistory.  He  was  a  man  of  very  pronounced  tem- 
perament and  faculties,  as  much  man  of  business  as 
ecclesiastic,  but  more  ])liilantliropist  than  either:  pos- 
sessed of  a  burning  enthusiasm,  when  once  tlie  lire  of 
his  conviction  was  fairly  kindled,  he  gave  rest  neither 
to  himself  nor  to  his  enemies.  For  every  evil-minded 
man  who  came  hither  was  his  enemy,  between  whom 
and  himself  was  a  death-struggle.  The  Apostle  of 
t^e  Indies  he  was  sometimes  cfdled,  and  the  mission 
he  took  upon  himself  was  to  stand  between  ihe  naked 
natives  and  tiidr  steel-clad  tormentors.   In  this  work 

"  Maria,  widow  of  Diego,  demanded  of  the  audicncia  of  Santo  Domingo  for 
her  son  Luis,  then  six  yrars  of  n-^v,  tlu-  vict^royalty  of  A't-ragua,  which  waa 
refuMd.  She  then  carried  her  claim  to  Spain,  where  the  title  of  admiral  was 
oonfemd  «n  Luii,  «iid  many  otlker  bemfita  were  extmided  by  the  emperor  to 
the  family,  but  the  title  of  viceroy  was  withheld.  Subsequently  Luis.  ha%nnc 
inatituted  court  proceedings  which  were  referred  to  an  arbitration,  Hucceeded 
in  having  himself  deckred  captain-ceneral  of  Eapafiola.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  relinouished  the  claim  to  the  Tioeroy»lty  of  the  New  World  for  Uie 
tides  of  duke  of  Veraguaa  and  marquis  of  Jamaica,  and  gave  his  right  to  a  tenth 
of  the  pruduce  of  the  Indies  for  a  jMjnsion  of  atliousaml  ilonltlumi^.  Luis  was 
•aooeeded  bv  a  nephew,  Di^g»,  by  whoso  death  the  legitimate  male  line  was 
extfn^Udhed.  Tben  foHowM  more  litigation,  ttmaHa  daimuits  now  being 
conspicuous,  until  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'  we  fin  1  in  the 
Portuguese  house  of  Braganza  the  titles  the  discoverer  once  so  covet<?d,  they 
betaig  then  conferred  on  Nufio  Gelves,  grandson  of  the  third  daughter  of 
Di^,  son  of  Cliristopher  Columbus,  and  who  then  miffht  write  his  name 
De  Portugallo  Colon,  uuque  de  V^eraguaB,  marqui^  de  U  Jiiaudoa,  y  almirante 
do  lai  Inoiaa. 
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he  was  ardent,  ofttimes  imprudent,  nlways  eloquent 
and  truthful,  and  as  impudtutly  liold  and  brazen  as 
any  cavalier  anionic  tliciu  all.  Nor  was  he  by  any 
means  a  discontented  man.  He  sought  nothing  for 
himself;  he  had  notliing  that  man  could  take  from 
him  except  life,  upon  which  he  set  no  value,  or  except 
some  of  its  comforts,  which  were  too  poor  at  best  to 
trouble  himself  about.  His  cause,  which  was  the 
right,  gave  breadth  and  volume  to  his  boldness,  beside 
which  the  courage  of  the  hare-brained  babbler  was 
sounding  brass. 

When  the  attention  of  the  church  was  first  seri- 
ously drawn  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  me  IndJanSy  vMoh  was  in  1511,  there  were  at 
Espaliola  some  thirteen  Dominicans,  Uvine  with  their 
Ticar,  Pedro  de  Cordoba,  according  to  me  strictest 
rules  of  the  order,  and  likewise  several  Franciscans, 
among  whom  was  Antonio  de  EspinaL  The  Domini- 
cans began  their  protest  by  a  sennon  denouncing  the 
course  o£  the  colonists,  and  when  ordered  to  retract, 
they  irepeated  their  charges  with  still  (preater  emphik- 
sia  The  colonists  sent  agents  to  Spam  to  have  the 
contumacious  monks  displaced,  and  among  them  Es- 
pinal;  for  the  Franciscans,  as  much  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  Dominicans  as  to  find  favor  with 
the  laity,  showed  a  leaning  toward  the  repartimiento 
system,  though  they  comd  not  decently  defend  it. 
The  Dominicans  sent  Antonio  Montesmo,  he  who 
had  preached  the  distasteful  sennon,  all  the  Domini* 
cans  present  having  signed  approval  of  it.  To  con- 
sider the  matter,  a  junta  was  summoned  in  Spain, 
which  pronounced  the  Indians  a  free  people,  a  people 
to  be  Christianized,  and  not  enslaved;  they  were  in- 
nocent heathen,  not  infidel  enemies  like  the  Moors,  or 
natural-born  slaves  like  the  nci^roes.  Ferdinand  and 
Fonseca  were  both  earnest  in  obtaining  this  verdict, 
for  so  had  said  the  king's  preachers.  ^Tcan while 
Montesino  encountering  Espmal  in  Spain,  won  him 
over  to  the  side  of  humanity.    But  all  the  same  the 
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repartimientos  were  continued,  for  they  were  fatherly 
protection  only  in  theory,  and  the  colonists  went  on 

scourging  the  poor  red  men. 

In  the  occupation  of  Cuba,  Pdnfilo  de  Narvaez  was 
named  by  Velazquez  his  lieutenant,  and  sc^nt  forth  to 
subjugate  other  parts  of  the  island.  With  Narvaez 
went  Las  Casas,  who  put  forth  almost  superhuman 
exertions  in  vain  to  stay  the  merciless  slaughter  of 
the  helpless  and  innocent.  A  warm  friend  of  Las 
Casas  was  Velazquez'  alcalde,  Pedro  de  Renterfa, 
who  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  joined  Las  Casas 
in  accepting  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  a  propor- 
tionate repartimiento  of  Indians.  This  was  before 
Las  Casas  had  seriouslv  considered  the  matter,  and 
he  was  at  first  quite  delighted  with  his  acquisition. 
But  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  coming  upon  him,  his 
conversion  was  as  decisive  as  that  of  St  Paul.  Like 
the  Dominicans  of  Espanola,  Las  Casas  began  by 
preaching  against  repartimientos.  In  1515  he  .sailed 
for  Spain  in  company  with  Montesino,  leaving  his 
charge  with  certain  monks  sent  over  from  Espanola 
by  the  prelate  Cordoba.  These  Dominican  brothers 
did  what  they  could,  but  to  such  straits  were  the  sav- 
ages driven  after  the  departure  of  Las  Casas  that  to 
escape  the  bloodhounds  and  other  evils  set  upon  them 
by  the  Spaniards  thousands  of  them  took  refuse  in 
suicide.  When  Diego  Colon  arrived  in  1509  Siere 
were  left  in  E^paftola  forty  thousand  natives.  A  re- 
parttdor  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Bodi  igo  de 
Alburquerque  to  repartition  the  Indians,  but  when  he 
arrived  in  1514  there  were  but  thirteen  thousand  left 
to  divide.  After  proclaiming  himself  with  great  pomp, 
Alburquerque  plainly  intimated  that  bribery  was  m 
order,  that  ne  who  paid  the  most  monev  should  have 
the  best  repartimiento.  Afterward  the  Licentiate 
Ibarra,  sent  to  Espa&ola  to  take  the  residencia  of  the 
alcalde  Aguilar,  was  authorized  to  make  a  new  par- 
tition. Large  numbers  of  natives  were  giyen  to  the 
king's  favorites  in  Spain,  and  the  evil  grew  apace. 
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Nor  were  affairs  at  Es])ariola  mended  by  sending  out 
so  irequeutlj  new  otiiciak  with  new  and  conflicting 
powers. 

Whatever  hopes  the  monks  may  have  derived  from 
Ferdinand's  benign  rece})tiun,  death  cut  short  tlie 
proposed  relief.     Fonseea,  now  bishop  of  Biirij^os, 
with  coarse  ribaldry  dismissed  the  subject;  but  wlien 
Las  Casas  applied  to  the  regent,  Cardinal  Jimenez, 
an  earnest  and  active  interest  was  manifest.  Las 
Casas,  Montesino,  and   Palacios  Rubios  were  di- 
rected to  present  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the 
Indies,  which  resulted  in  sending  tliither  three  Jero- 
nimite  Fathers,  Luis  de  Figueroa,  Alonso  de  Santo 
Dominkju,  and  Bernardino  Manzanedo,  monks  of  the 
order  of  St  Jerome,  bein^  selected  because  they  were 
free  from  the  complications  in  which  thoflo  of  St 
Frands  and  St  Dominic  already  found  themselves 
involved  in  the  New  World   The  Jeronimites  were 
ordered  to  visit  the  several  islands  and  inform  them- 
selves regarding  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  and 
adopt  measures  for  the  formation  of  native  settle- 
ments.  These  settlements  or  commmiities  were  to 
be  governed  each  by  a  cacique»  together  with  an 
ecclesiastic;  and  for  every  two  or  three  settlements 
a  civil  officer,  called  an  administrator,  having  supreme 
power  in  the  settlements,  was  to  be  appointed.  The 
cacique,  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  ecclesiastic, 
should  inflict  no  higher  punishment  on  his  subjects 
than  stripes;  none  should  oe  capitally  punished  except 
under  regular  process  of  law.    The  matters  of  educa- 
tion, labor,  tribute,  mining,  and  farming  were  then 
treated,  in  all  which  the  welfare  of  the  nativt^s  was 
carefully  considered,  although  the  repartiniiento  sys- 
tem remained.    Las  Casas  was  named  Protector  of 
the  Indians  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  }>esos  de  oro. 
Zuazo,  a  lawyer  of  repute,  was  sent  with  the  most 
ample  powers  to  take  a  residencia  of  all  the  judges 
in  the  New  World,  and  against  his  decisions  there 
was  to  be  no  appeal. 
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The  Jorouimites  set  out  wrap|)ed  in  niis^hty  deter- 
minations. They  would  not  even  sail  in  the  siinie 
ship  with  La-s  Casas,  wishing  to  be  wholly  free.  In 
this  they  were  right;  but  unfortunately,  on  arriv- 
ing among  the  wrangling  colonists,  and  having  the 
actual  issues  thrust  upon  them,  they  found  them- 
selves by  no  means  ini  faUible.  Their  measures  were 
tame,  and  they  soon  found  the  Protector  arrayed 
against  them.  •  The  reeolt  was  their  open  defence  of 
the  repartimiento  system,  as  the  only  one  by  which 
Spain  could  colonize  the  Indies.  The  burden  should 
be  laid  as  lightly  as  poeoible  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
natives,  but  they  mui^  be  made  to  work.  Las  Casas 
set  out  in  1517  to  enter  his  complaints  at  court, 
closely  followed  by  an  emissary  of  the  Jeronimites  ta 
represent  their  side  of  the  question;  but  they  arrived 
in  Spain  only  to  fiiul  the  regent  dying.  Had  Charles 
V.  remained  in  Flanders,  and  had  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Jimenez  been  spared  to  Spain  and  the  New  World  a 
few  years  longer,  it  is  certain  that  the  cruelties  to  the 
Indians  would  many  of  them  have  been  prevented, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  negro  slavery  would  ever  have 
been  introduced  into  America. 

Though  the  changre  of  rulers  which  now  occurred 
seriously  clogged  the  wheels  of  government  in  Spain, 
the  affairs  of  the  Indies  seemed  directly  to  suffer 
little  inconvenience  therefrom.  It  was  indeed  a  great 
change,  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  gone,  Columbus  and 
Jimoncz  also;  and  the  presence  of  this  young  Charles, 
undemonstrative,  tlioughtful,  cautions,  t^vcn  when  a 
boy,  and  enveloped  in  a  Flriiiish  atniosphcro  that 
shut  out  all  tliat  was  most  hcautiful  in  Spain,  even 
Castile's  litjnid  language,  niadi'  it  seem  strange  there 
even  to  S|)aniards,  matle  it  seem  a  long,  long  time 
since  the  floors  were  beaten  and  America  discovered. 
The  Intlies,  Imwever,  were  far  away,  and  so  little 
understood  by  the  Flemings  that  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  them. 
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•  Las  Casas  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  favor  of 
the  Floniisli  chancellor,  Selvagius,  but  as  in  the  two 
previous  cases,  scarcely  was  the  friendly  footing  estab- 
lished when  the  great  man  died,  and  the  bishop  of 
Bilrgos,  whose  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
Indies  had  fallen  low  of  late,  was  again  elevated. 
All  the  measures  that  Las  Casas  had  proj)osed  to 
Selvagius  fell  to  the  ground — all  save  one,  the  only 
bad  one,  and  one  concerning  which  Las  Casas  after- 
ward asserted  that  he  womd  ^vo  all  he  possessed 
on  earth  to  recall  it;  it  waa  the  introductioa  of  negro 
slaves  to  relieve  the  Indiaiis. 

If  the  Jenmimite  Fathers  aooomplished  no  great 
thinffs  in  the  Indies,  they  at  least  did  little  hann. 
Souul-poz  attended  the  herding  of  the  natives  in 
settlements,  bat  it  never  prevailed  to  the  extent 
represented.  The  £bu^  that  Fonseca  held  an  enco- 
mienda  of  eight  hundred  Indians,  the  Comendador 
ConchiUos  one  of  eleven  hundred,  Vega  one  of  two 
hundred,,  and  other  influential  men  at  court  other 
numbers,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
hostilitj  manifested  in  that  quarte  r  toward  Las  Casas, 
who  was  unflinching  to  the  end  in  denouncing  the 
system  as  uiyust,  unchristian,  and  inhuman. 

The  office  of  Indian  distributor  was  most  impor- 
tant, and  one  in  which  the  vital  interests  of  the 
colonists  were  involved.  It  should  have  been  filled 
by  one  of  high  integrity  who  would  hold  aloof  from 
contaminating  influences.  Such  was  not  Ibarra,  who 
bccami'  offensivelv  meddlesome  in  the  affairs  of  the 
common  council,  and  died  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances not  long  after,  Lebn^n  l)cing  sent  out  to  take 
his  place.  When  the  Jeroniniites  countenanced  negro 
slavery  to  relieve  the  Indians,  the  colonists  were  be- 
nignant; when  they  undertook  civil  service  ri'lbrm, 
some  of  them  became  furious,  especially  Pasainonte, 
who  hatl  been  enriching  himself  as  fast  as  j)ossible 
while  his  patron  lived,  but  who  had  now  sunk  into 
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insignificance.  The  favorites  of  the  Flemish  min- 
isters, such  as  Rodrigo  de  Figuoroa,  to  whom  was 
given  charge  of  the  Indian  settlements,  were  now  the 
recipients  of  the  fat  offices;  and  the  fiM*t  of  their 
being  Flemish  favorites  was  sufficient  to  array  the 
colonists  against  them.  It  was  not  lonff  before  they 
succeeded  in  haTin|f  the  residenda  of  Fifinieroa  or- 
dered, and  Lebron  installed  as  overseer  of  Indians  in 
his  place.  In  1518,  Jimenez  who  sent  the  Jeroni- 
mites  being  dead  and  Fonseca  once  more  manager, 
the  moiiJu  were  recalled  to  Spain,  and  the  affidrs  of 
E&^Miikola  and  of  the  Indies  were  left  with  tiie  andi- 
enda  of  Santo  Domingo,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Congefo  de  India^  in  Spain,  the  Casa  de  Con- 

**The  Cojmjo  Supremo  de  Indk»t  Supreme  Counoii  of  ihe  Indies,  some* 

times  termed  the  C'<>n.'<rjn  de  Intlins,  or  India  Council,  was  a  Ixxly  iK>Hses,sins 
executive  aa  well  judicial  powers,  in  permanent  scssiuu  at  Madiid,  and 
having  the  same  jurisdiefeiOB  OVMr  l^uiiah  oolonies  in  America  that  waa  held 
in  Spain  bv  the  other  supreme  coancils,  especially  the  Comoo  de  CtuiiUa. 
Immediately  after  its  discovery  the  American  portion  of  the  Spanish  realm 
\v;ls  .siq)erintended  by  the  Council  of  Castile,  or  by  eonncillDrs  st-lected  there- 
from. But  with  the  oonstaotly  iucreaaimg  burden  of  business  the  creation 
of  a  sepamie  anpreme  trilnmal  became  necessary.  Thus  the  machinery  aet 
in  motion  by  Ferdinand  was  ani^Tntnted  by  Charles,  and  further  improved  by 
Philip,  until  these  vast  western  mterowta  were  watched  over  with  undt:viiiting 
care.  Thence  all  measures  for  the  government  and  commerce  of  Spanish 
Amoricii  iiiHued ;  it  was  the  tribunal  likewise  of  ultimate  resort  where  all 
questions  relating  thereto  were  atljudicated.  For  many  years,  however,  the 
India  Council  liad  no  formal  existence.  Fon-ii  ra;  Ib  niiUKlo  de  Vega,  cow/)- 
dador  moffor  of  Leon;  Mercariuo  Gatinara,  afterward  superintendent  of  all 
the  oooncils;  a  gentleman  of  the  emperoi^  beddiamber  eaUed  De  Laano; 
Francisco  de  Var^^as.  tr-easurer-gencnu  of  C.aatilc,  and  others,  acted  specially 
at  the  request  uf  their  wjvercign.  This  fact  gave  rise  to  errura  of  date  into 
which  several  historians  fell.  Tinm  Pi-escott,  Ftrd.  <Md  fsabella,  iiu  452,  says, 
copying  Robcrt.son,  I/lst.  Am.,  ii.  :i'>s,  that  the  Council  of  the  Indies M'as  first 
establi^ihcd  by  Ferdinand  in  1.">11.  Helps,  Span.  Coiuj.,  ii,  28 — drawing  a  false 
inference  from  a  false  inference  drawn  by  Hen  eni.  ii.  ii.  xx.,  who  makes  the 
date  Itfl? — goes  on  to  deacribe  a  council  for  Indian  afBurs,  dating  its  oi^eani- 
lation  1518,  and  of  which  Fonaeca  was  president,  and  Vega,  &pata,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Padilla  were  menilx>r.s. 

It  was  the  first  of  August,  l')'24,  that  the  oflice  proper  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indie.H  wiis  ereate<l.  See  Sofonano,  '  f  Indiaua,  ii.  394.  The  de- 
cree of  linal  oi „Mni/iitirm  may  Ikj  found  iu  the  Rifon.  iff  lu-Vux*,  i.  *2iS. 
It  sets  forth  that  iu  \  iew  of  the  great  l>enelity,  under  divine  favor,  the 
crown  daily  receives  by  the  enlargement  of  the  realm,  the  monarch  by  the 
grace  of  God  feeling  his  obligatioa  to  govern  these  kingdoms  well,  for  the 
better  service  of  (K)d  and  tne  well-being  of  those  lands,  it  was  ordenKl 
tiiat  tluTf  ^IiouM  ahvavH  n  nidc  at  e(»urt  ih\^  tribunal.  It  .slionld  liave 
a  president;  the  gi-and  chancellor  of  the  Indies  sliould  also  l>e  a  ooun- 
cillor;  its  members,  whose  number  must  be  eight,  shonld  be  htradw,  men 
leani'' 1  in  the  law.  There  were  to  Vtc  a  lisr.al,  two  seeretarics,  and  a  deputy 
grauil  cliuncellor,  all  of  noble  birth,  upright  iu  murals,  prudent,  and  Uoii- 
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tratacion  having  more  especial  charge  of  commercial 

matters. 

fearing  men.  There  mnst  bo,  also,  three  relatoreg,  or  readers,  and  a  notary, 
all  of  exi>erieiu-o.  diligence,  and  fidelity;  four  expert  confadons  d<'  cuentat, 
acoottiitaats  and  aaditors:  »  treaaurer •general ;  two  toUciladoret  Jueaki^ 
cnrnn  Attaraeys;  a  ehi«r  ehronioler  and  comnographer;  a  prolMwr  of 
matlmiMtics ;  a  (ii.«vl'>r  to  tax  costs  of  suits;  a  lawyer  and  a  jirorurador  toT 
poor  tnitors;  u  uUaplaia  to  say  nmnA  ou  cuuiicil  days ;  four  «loor-kcepen,  and 
a  liai]i£f,  all  taking  oath  on  assuming  duty  tu  keep  .necret  the  am*  <rf  the 
council.  The  first  president  appf)iiitc<l  was  lYay  Garcia  de  Loaysa,  at  the 
time  general  of  the  Dominicans,  c<jiifessor  of  the  omiK-ror,  and  bishop  of 
Oema,  and  later  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Seville.  The  first  councillors  were 
Lnia  Vaca,  bishop  of  the  Canary  Islands;  Conzalo  Maldonado,  later  bishop 
of  CSndad  Bodrigo;  Diego  Beltran;  the  prothonotary,  Pedro  Martyr  de  Ab> 
gleria,  abbot  of  Kimnica,  and  Lorenzo  Oalindcz  de  Carbajal.  Prailo  wa-s  the 
Erst  fiscal.  A  list  of  the  earlier  presidents,  councillors,  and  olhcials  may  be 
found  at  the  ead  ct  DeteHpekm  de  lot  /adiM  Oeeideiilafet,  in  voL  i  Btraia** 
edition  of  Hcrrera. 

The  juriiidiction  of  the  council  extcudeJ  to  every  dcr>artraent,  civil,  mili- 
tary, ccclcsiasticiil,  and  commercial,  and  no  other  council  in  Spain  might  have 
cogniasance  of  any  affiura  appertaining  to  tiie  New  World.  Two  thirds  of  tho 
BMmberB  must  approteof  any  lawor  ordinanoe  before  it  was  presented  to  the 
king  for  his  signature.  In  the  HpcopUaclon  >/f  Ian  IwfiaH,  i.  22S-323,  ia  given  the 
kgislation  on  tho  council  to  1680.  Philip  II.  ordered  the  council  to  Ijc  obeyed 
•qnaUy  in  Spain  and  in  the  Lotdies.  Three  members  were  to  constitute  a 
quorum,  ami  sit  from  three  to  five  hours  every  day  except  holi  lays.  For 
purixjjiea  of  tcmjxji-al  govununeut  the  New  World  was  to  be  divided  into 
viccroyalties,  provinces  of  audiencias,  and  chanciUeriaa  reaks,  or  sovereign 
tribuxuds  of  lesser  weight  than  afldimiiiiian.  and  prorinoea  of  the  officials  of 
tiM  royal  exchequer,  oddbafriiNinilM,  or  uie  goremment  of  an  adfllantado, 
gol/'  rii'trlO'ieH,  or  govemmentships,  alcafdi^is  mai/orcf,  ron-'  jinu''  D'n-,  ulca/dku 
ordiiiarioA,  and  of  the  hermaadad^  concejos  de  E-tiMtHoki  //  Indtoa;  and  for 
■piritnal  government  into  archbishoprics  and  sutfragan  biuhoprics,  abbeys^ 
parishes,  and  diezmerUvt,  or  tithing  districts,  and  provinces  of  the  religions 
orders.  The  division  for  temporal  mattei-s  waa  to  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
siUe  to  that  for  spiritual  aflbirs.  The  council  was  coumianded  to  have  for  its 
chief  oara  the  oonvenion  and  good  treatment  of  the  Indiana.  The  laws  made 
by  the  CoimcU  for  the  Indies  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  Sjmin.  In  Kelecting  ecclesiastics  and  civil  ofiln-s  lor  t!u:  Indies, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  that  none  but  good  men  were  sent,  and 
their  final  nomination  must  rest  witli  the  king.  Nepotism  was  strictlv  pro- 
hibited, and  orticoH  were  not  to  Ik-  sold.  In  16(X)  lA  Hpc  TIL  ordered  that 
twice  a  week  should  be  helil  a  council  *A  war,  composed  of  eight  members, 
ibarof  whom  were oonncillors  of  the  Indies,  and  fourspeeiallysdected  bv 
king.  It  was  decreed  in  ldS4  that  the  offices  of  governors,  corregidores, 
and  alcaldes  mayores  of  the  Indies,  when  bestowed  on  jicrsons  residing  in 
8i>aiu,  should  be  for  five  yejirs ;  wlien  residents  in  tlic  Imlics  were  appointed, 
it  should  be  for  three  years.  Felipe  IV.  in  1036  ordered  that  in  tho  archives 
of  the  oonncil,  beside  records,  should  be  kept  mannscripts  and  printed  hooks 
treating  on  matters  uioral,  religious,  historical,  political,  and  scientific,  touch- 
ing the  Indies,  all  that  had  been  or  should  be  issued;  and  publishers  of  books 
of  this  class  were  rc<iuired  by  law  to  deposit  one  copy  each  in  tliesc  archives. 
Two  keys  were  ordered  kept,  one  by  the  councillor  app^nuted  by  the  presi- 
dent,  and  the  other  by  the  senior  secretary.  And  when  the  archives  of  the 
council  liecame  too  full,  a  portion  might  l>e  sent  to  Siinanciis.  It  was 
early  ordered  that  the  chronicler  of  tlie  uouncU  shouhl  writo  a  history,  natu- 
ral and  political,  of  the  Indies,  every  facility  being  afforded  him;  and  before 
drawing  his  last  (luarter'a  sjilary  eacli  year,  he  must  presnnt  what  he  had 
written.    So  it  was  witii  the  cottiuograpLcr,  who  was  to  calculate  eclipses,  com- 
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Many  schemes  for  the  henefit  of  the  Indians  filled 
the  mind  of  Las  Casas,  who  continued  to  labor  tor 

pile  guide-books,  prepare  taUee  and  descriptions,  and  giro  an  annual  lectoM. 
The  resulatioiw  ffoveming  this  aogiut  body  were  moet  wiee,  ftod  ittraa  tfa«  ooii« 
etant  aun  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  to  increase  its  pow«r  aaa  tnatain  its  author- 
ity. Its  jurisdiction  uxtt-nded  ovtr  half  the  world,  l)oing  absolute  on  sea  and 
laad.  By  it  vicerovs  were  made  and  unmade,  also  presideuta  aud  governors ; 
and,  in  eeeleeiastical  mle,  patriarchs,  ardhUshoM,  bbhons,  and  leaser  spiritoal 
dignitaries.  His  Holiness  himself  waa  second  here.  All  hulls  or  briefs  of  in- 
dul  Igeucea  issued  by  the  poj)e  must  be  laid  lx;fore  the  Cuiustjo  de  Cruzada,  and 
pass  through  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  Consejo  de  uidia.s  continued  in 
Spain  till  by  a  law  of  the  Cortes,  March  24, 1834,  it  was  abolished,  as  indeed 
was  the  Con»ejo  de  Ceutilla.  The  judicial  nmctions  of  the  two  were  vested  in 
the  Tribuiinl  Supremo  df  Eapaiia  I  Indian;  their  oxtn  utive  powers  in  tba  CoH^ 
^fo  Real  de  JEtpaHa  6  Indku,  both  being  created  by  the  same  law. 

^Hie  next  most  important  agency  in  tt«naBagan«nt  of  New  Worid  aflUn 
was  the  Ca-^n  df  Confmtnrkm.  house  or  board  of  trade,  supreme  in  commercial 
matters,  save  only  in  itu  uubordinatioD  to  the  Consejo  de  Indias,  in  common 
'iritii  every  other  power  below  abaohite  royalty.  As  before  stated,  on  the  ra* 
tarn  of  ColumbuH  from  his  tirst  voyage,  Fonseca,  with  two  or  three  assistants, 
was  anpoiuted  to  take  charge  of  the  business  appertaining  to  the  disooT« 
ery,  tne  nature  or  importance  of  which  was  then  but  faintly  i  onceive*!. 
This  Indian  <^oe  or  Mency  was  established  at  Seville,  with  a  branch  oifioe  in 
tiie  fonn  of  a  enstom-EooM  at  OAdis.  Bat  More  the  expfawtioo  of  the  fin* 
decade  the  New  WorM  business  had  so  increased,  and  the  New  World  dimen> 
sions  were  so  rapidly  expanding,  that  it  wa«  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
capabilities  and  powers  of  the  India  Ofiicc;  hence  by  decrees  of  Junuaiy  20, 
and  June  5,  1503,  was  ordered  cstablisheil  at  Soallc  the  Cam  de  (JoidmUirion 
de  Uui  Indim,  or  India  house  of  trade,  that  commerce  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  Indian  colonies  might  be  promoted.  The  first  a^dtila  onlercd 
tha  ofiice  placed  in  the  arsenal,  um  second  in  a  building  known  as  the 
MfMr  viejo,  and  in  thnt  part  of  H  ealled  ^vaartodt  to9  ahmirtmtm^  or  admi- 
rals' (jiiarti  rs.  The  board  consisted  of  a  pn-sident,  throe  royal  officers,  or 
judges,  to  wit,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  factor;  also  three  judges  bred  to  the 
law;  one  fiscal,  and  other  lesser  officers  and  attendants.  Among  the  fint  to 
porve,  beside  Fonseca,  were  Sancho  do  Matienzo,  a  canon  of  Seville,  treasurer; 
iVancisco  Pinelo,  factor,  or  general  agent ;  and  Jimeno  de  Berviesca,  contailor, 
or  auditor.  Bv  law  those  three  officers  were  to  reside  in  the  buUding;  and  were 
to  despatch  ^  ships  going  to  the  Indies,  and  receive  all  merchanaise  coming 
thence.  In  all  which  they  were  scmpnloosly  to  respect  the  agreement  made 
with  Columbus  by  the  soven  igns.  They  were,  moreover,  to  proclaim  that 
licenses  for  discoven^  and  trade  would  be  given,  under  iust  oonditimis,  to  all 
aeddng  them  and  nUng  oomroensarate  bonds.  See  Ntum  B^paAa,  Brtv. 
Be*.  MS.;  VfUiii  Linaijr,  Xorte  de  la  Confratncion ;  Rerop.  de  India*; 
Solommo,  Pnl.  Ind.;  Zamont  y  Coronculo,  Bib.  Loj.  UlL;  Younff*  IliM. 
Mex.,  40-6  ;  Dt  mocrntk  Review,  i  264-9;  Walton  >i  Exjioaf  ,  24;  Nilea' 
S.  Am.  and  Mer.,  63-8;  Rfvoluthn  in  So.  Am,,  &-0;  PurchiUt  Hi*  PU- 
griwe.*,  iv.  916-17.  An  officer  appointed  by  the  king  resided  at  OAdls 
to  despatch  vessels  under  the  suj  i  rvi.sion  of  the  Cusn  tie  ( 'ontratncion. 
The  India  House  was  a  court  of  judicature  no  less  tlian  a  board  of  tradd ;  it 
had  oognizanoe  fn  all  dvil,  criminal,  and  commercial  questions  arising  from 
the  trallic  (jf  Spain  with  the  Indies,  appeal  beinj:  to  the  fouiuil  of  the  Indies. 
1  will  intnlion  a  few  oulyof  the  more  important  of  the  many  minor  orders 
regul  itiii^  this  bowrd.  Tlie  volume  and  variety  of  its  business  rapidly  in- 
creased iiom  year  to  year.  In  1510  Diego  Colon  was  instructed  to  infbm 
its  ofticerH  cMniceniing  all  that  he  should  write  to  the  king.  The  board  was 
obliged  ti)  jxissess  itself  of  the  minutest  knowledge  coui-eniiiij;  N(  u  Wi>rld 
afiiius,  and  of  pecsous  askiug  pemussion  to  go  thither,  and  in  the  execution  of 
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them  indefatigably.  One,  originating  with  Pedro  de 
C6r(l()ba,  was  to  set  apart  on  the  mainland  one  hun- 
dred leagues  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  savages,  into 
which  no  Spaoiards  but  priests  might  enter.  This 

its  duties  it  WM  not  to  be  interfered  with  even  by  royal  officers  of  high  rank. 
The  actual  powers  conferred  on  the  three  otBciala  first  named  by  Queen  Juana 
are  not  given  by  any  of  the  chronicles,  or  collection!!  of  laws,  which  I  have 
examined.    Indeed,  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  board  were  never 
ekar^  dttfinad  until  the  iaroing  of  the  ordinanoea  of  the  *23d  of  Angoat,  ld43, 
known  as  the  ordenammek  ta  eaw,  and  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  on  I'  nnitzffi  of  other  years.    Every  <lay  but  f<a>t-ilays  tliu  boarl  should 
meet  for  business,  and  remain  in  session  for  three  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and 
on  the  afternoons  of  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  for  the  despatch  of 
ships.    Absence  involved  primarily  loss  of  pay,  and  finally  Irws  of  office.  If 
this  be  not  time  sulhcient  for  the  business,  they  must  tuke  more  time.  The 
president  and  judges  tQgvfehflr  ahould  trannaot  the  businens;  a  judge  might 
not  act  singly  except  upon  a  matter  referred  to  him  by  ail.   The  notary  ahoald 
keep  in  his  book  an  account  of  the  hours  of  absence  among  the  officers.  Before 
the  platfonn  on  wliich  sat  the  judges,  l*enches  were  ordered  placed  for  tlie  cun- 
Tenieuce  of  the  vuntadore«t  or  inspectors  of  ships,  and  such  other  honorable 
pcnonB  lumiw  boiinesa  thereaaebould  beinTitod  by  the  tribunal  toait.  Tlw 
authorities  of  Seville  should  not  interfere  in  the  trial  and  punishment  ol 
crimes  committed  on  board  ships  sailmg  to  and  from  the  Indies.    If  the  pen- 
alty waa  death  or  mutilation,  the  offender  was  to  be  tried  by  the  three  juagei» 
meml^rs  of  the  board,  learned  in  the  law.    In  the  civil  suits  of  private  per- 
sons, appertaining  to  the  Indies,  litisants  were  given  the  option  of  bringing 
their  (li»putes  before  the  judges  of  tlic  India  House,  or  before  the  ordinary 
justice  of  Seville.   Disputes  arising  from  shipwreck,  loas  of  cargo,  and  francu 
connieeled  tbewwith,  treve  all  brought  before  the  bdia  Honae.  Traden  to 
the  Indies  residing  in  Seville  were  autimri/ed  to  meet  ati<l  elect  a  prior  and 
consul,  or  consuls,  which  consulate  should  be  called  tlie  Uuivermidd  de  lo$ 
( 'iirtj'idorea  d  lat  /a<ibw»  aad  hold  theirmeetings  in  the  ( 'a.s:t  de  Contratacion. 
No  foreigner,  bis  son  or  grandson  could  sol)-. Id  nffice.    This  consulate  had 
ot^izance  in  disputes  between  these  merchant h  and  factors  in  matters  relative 
to  purcliases,  sales,  freights,  insurance,  and  bankruptcy,  all  being  suU^rdinate 
to  the  regular  tribunal  of  the  India  House.   Appeals  were  fn>m  the  conaolate 
to  one  oF the  regnlar  judges  seleoted  amraally  to  that  duty.   The  oonaahta 
couM  addrt'SH  i\\v  king  only  through  thoCa,-ia  de  Contratacion,  and  government 
despatches  from  tlie  Indies  must  be  forwarded  by  the  board.    As  iusticualone 
was  the  d^eet  of  these  merchants,  and  not  onieanery,  or  the  distortion  «l 
evidence,  parties  to  suits  lK>fore  the  consulate  were  u  tt  allowed  lawyers. 
That  harmony  might  l>e  maintained,  the  Casa  de  {jontraUicvou  almul  I  carry 
out  the  ortlera  of  the  audienciade  yritdoa  of  Seville,  if  deemed  confuniial>le  to 
law,  and  to  existing  regulations  of  the  board.   Coimnunications  from  the 
board  to  the  king  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and  judges  conjointly,  and 
no  letter  must  treat      niuiL-  than  a  single  sulijoct.    All  l,'|'M,  silvt-r,  j>earlH, 
and  precious  stones  coming  frum  the  Indies  were  first  to  be  depo-sited  in  the 
India  IIoui^c,  and  thence  distributed  to  tlic  owners.    The  king's  share  WM  to 
be  placed  in  a  safe  with  three  keyf,  or  if  this  wiw  too  small,  tlieii  in  a  room 
having  three  keys.    Other  sjifes  w  ere  to  l>e  kept,  one  for  each  kind  of  prop- 
erty.   Accounts  of  receipts  at  the  India  House  were  to  be  rendered  the  king 
every  year.   Tbo  board  must  render  an  aimn^  atatement  of  ita  expenditorea 
on  rf  li'jio^  aent  tothe  fodfea.   Felipe  TV.  ordered  that  the  board  should  col* 
leet  from  all  .sliipn  and  merchandise,  including  a  j/ro  rnt.a  on  tlie  kiiiLi'n  share, 
the  cost  for  convoying  them  forth  and  l>ack.    Such  was  the  famous  India  House 
at  Seville,  modest  in  its  beginning,  mighty  in  its  accomplishments,  throogh 
wbifih  paaaad  into  Spain  tha  almoat  iabntona  trealth  of  Spaniak  Amerioa. 
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measure  was  opposed  by  Fonscca,  who  said:  "The 
king  would  do  well,  indeed,  to  give  away  a  hundred 
leagues  without  any  profit  to  himself."  After  this 
Las  Casas  spent  some  time  travelling  through  Spain 
and  inducing  Spaniards  to  emigrate  to  the  Indies, 
but  little  that  was  beneficial  came  of  it.  Succeeding 
finally  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  king's  preach- 
ers in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  a  plan  for  founding  a 
colony  on  the  Pearl  Coast  was  carried,  and  notwith- 
standing Oviedo  appeared  in  o})position  to  his  brother 
chronicler  by  offering  a  larger  royalty,  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  leagues  was  signed  in  May,  1520. 
Failing  as  a  colonist.  Las  Casas  retired  for  a  time  to 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Santo  Domingo.  After 
many  years  spent  as  missionary  and  preacher  in  Nica- 
ragua, Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Chiapas,  where  in  the  progress  of  this  history 
we  aDsHH  again  meet  him. 

Certain  attention  which  the  Indies  were  now  receiv- 
ing JDAJ  be  mentioned  here.  Some  little  attention 
was  paid  by  the  ever-watchM  government  to  the 
welfare  of  sociefy  in  these  distant  parts.  The  wearing 
of  rich  appard  in  Espafiola  was  forbidden  by  the  king 
in  1523.  The  appeOations  of  certain  of  the  islands 
were  undergoing  change,  so  that  in  due  time  their 
aboriginal  names  were  restored  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
the  authorities  therebv  evincing  a  good  taste  which 
.  rulers  and  explorers  of  other  nations  might  well  have 
profited  by  at  a  later  period.  In  1515  six  loaves  of 
sugar  and  twenty  cassia  Jistvla  were  taken  by  Oviedo 
to  Spain.  In  1517  the  pope  made  bishops  in  the 
Indies  inquisitors;  and  when  in  1521-2  the  bulls  of 
Leo  X.  and  Adrian  VI.  ordered  the  Franciscans  to 
prepare  for  mission  work  in  the  New  World,  liberal 
concessions  were  made  to  friars  ffoini;  thence.  After 
the  death  of  Pedro  de  Cordoba,  who  liad  been  ap- 
]3ointed  inquisitor  of  the  Indies,  authority  became 
vested  in  tlie  audiencia  of  Santo  Domincro.  Desirous 
of  stimulating  emigration,  the  emperor  iu  1522  granted 
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further  privileges  to  settlers  in  the  Indies.  Colonists 
were  oraered  to  take  tlu  ir  families  to  the  New  World 
under  severe  penalties  for  neglect.  Licenses  were  re- 
vised, and  retaliations  concemiDg  the  eoing  to  the  New 
World  of  the  religious  orders  as  well  as  of  all  others 
were  made  to  the  utmost  extent  favorable,  but  friars 
found  in  the  New  World  without  a  license  tnust  be 
sent  forthwith  to  Spain.  Then  laws  were  made  at- 
tempting to  regulate  the  mctliod  of  making  war  on 
Indians;  and  in  1523  it  was  decreed  that  idols  should 
be  destroyed  and  cannibalism  prevented.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  annual  payment  of  thirty  thousand 
maravedfs  for  the  support  of  a  preceptor  of  grammar. 
And  because  of  i\n)  heavy  expenses  of  living,  the 
emperor  permitted  the  salaries  of  New  World  officials 
to  Tbe  increased.  The  tribmials  were  likewise  reor- 
ganized to  fit  the  emergency  and  facilitate  business. 
Directions  were  issued  how  gold  chains  should  be  made 
and  dye-woods  cut.  It  seemed  to  the  emperor  neces- 
sary in  152G  to  issue  orders  facilitating  the  arrest  of 
dishonest  mercantile  agents  in  the  Indies,  and  to  send 
Padre  de  Bobadilla,  a  provincial  of  the  order  of  La 
Merced,  to  look  after  the  baptism  of  the  Indians. 
And  as  to  the  question  of  negroes,  vexatious  from  the 
beginning,  the  emperor  in  1523  revoked  for  a  time 
the  penniBsion  given  in  1 51 1  to  Bead^TnepoeB  as  slaves 
to  the  Indies;  and  it  was  ao^ain  orderea  in  1526  that 
Indian  slaves  then  in  Spam  should  be  returned  to 
their  country  and  treated  as  vassals.^ 

ReeopUaeioH  de  Leife$  de  liMJIIeyMMcfe  tu/iidi«,of  wUdi  ImakegeiMrU 

use  in  rcferrinc  to  the  laws  passed  in  Spain  for  the  regulation  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  New  \V^rld,  is  the  result  of  several  prerioas  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
OOmpilation.  It  was  published  at  Madrid,  the  first  edition  in  four  volumM, 
liy  order  of  Carlos  11.  in  1681,  and  the  fourth  edition  in  three  volumes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  lioyal  and  Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  in  17'Jl. 
The  work  aimed  to  <  rulxxly  all  laws  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  respective 
editiona  relative  to  the  Spuuah  Amerioui  oobnies.  The  three  volomes  ara 
divided  into  nine  books,  and  each  book  into  from  eight  to  forty-six  titles. 
The  first  title  of  the  first  \kk)\(.  is  De  hi  Snntn  Fe  Cntulh-n,  a  subject  then 
second  to  none  in  crave  importance.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  first  book  is 
devoted  to  eoclesuuttical  and  kindred  matters.  The  second  book  refers  in 
tiie  main  to  tribunals  and  officials ;  tlie  third  in  a  great  measure  to  the  army; 
the  fourth  to  discoveries  and  settlements ;  the  fifth  to  executive  and  judicial 
offioeat  the  sixth  to  Indians,  infllnding  tretttment,  repartimientoa  aiid  enoo- 
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miendas ;  the  seventh  to  crimes  and  puiiisbmenta ;  tbe  eightli  to  the  manage* 
aMfkt  of  the  royal  treMUvy;  and  the  ninth  to  the  Lidia  House  and  tbe  com- 
merce of  the  Indiet.  By  a  decree  of  the  emperor  in  1550,  which  was 
embodied  in  the  ordinances  of  andiencias  in  1563,  oy  Philip  II. ,  it  was  ordered 
that  all  n'l I ulciB  tSili  provisioned  Bli  ul  l  !.<•  <;npie<l  I'n  rxteuMO  in  a  Ixx^k  m'X  apart 
for  that  servioe^  waaot  which  great  care  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  said 
doeoBMBtt  were  to  be  filed  ehraoologically  in  the  archives  of  each  endieneie. 
In  1571,  I'V  Philip  II.,  it  wa.H  decreed,  and  the  (lecreo  cmliodiod  in  tho  H'-r,,. 
pilacion  of  lOSO,  that  cedulaa  and  provisiones  concerning  the  royal  treasury 
•hoald  be  kept  in  a  separate  book. 

Hie  earliest  printed  collection  of  laws  relatinjo;  solely  to  the  Indies  is  that 
of  the  orrienatmu  for  the  government  of  the  audiencia  of  Mexico.  This  was 
issued  in  1  .")48.  In  1  't'y'2  a  similar  collection  was  ma< Ir  1  > y  order  of  the  viceroy  of 
Pero,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  for  the  government  of  the  audieooia  of  Liuwi 
but  wee  not  printed  at  that  tiiae.  Later  the  fiMsal  of  Mexico,  Antonio  Hal* 
donado,  Iwgan  a  compilation  to  which  he  gave  the  name  fi'jwrforio  df  la» 
Ceduku,  Provisioned,  i  Onhnanuis  Healea,  \xn  it  does  not  appour  that  he  ever 
oomplsled  tiek,  although  a  royal  cc^dula  in  1556  authorized  him  to  do  so. 
I^pon  the  repneentation  in  1552  by  Francisco  Hernandez  de  Li(-bana,  i'lscal 
Of  tiie  Council  of  the  Indies,  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  a  work,  a  royal 
o^nla  -waH  issued  in  \o(iO,  directing  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Luis  de 
Velaaoo,  to  have  prepared  and  printed  such  regnlationa  aa  were  in  force 
within  the  jnriedielion  of  the  anmenda  of  Mezieo,  whieh  waa  done  in  1069 
untlcr  the  direction  of  Vasco  <lc  Puf^a,  oirlor  of  the  audiencia.  Francisco  de 
Toledo,  sent  from  Spain  in  1509  aa  viceroy  of  Peru,  waa  orderetl  to  make  a 
similar  compilation  covering  the  limits  of  his  vioeroyall^,  bat  it  was  after- 
ward thougnt  better  the  work  shotiM  done  in  Spain.  Hence  in  1570 
Philip  II.  oixlered  made  a  general  compilation  of  laws  and  provisions  for  the 
government  of  the  Indies,  which  was  intended  as  a  code,  obsolete  laws  being 
omitted,  new  ones  provided  where  neoeaaarv,  and  those  in  conflict  reconciletL 
Of  tiiia  woric,  from  eome  oaiue  not  aaUdnetohly  explained,  probably  from 
the  (loath  of  the  author,  only  the  title  relating  to  the  Con.Hcjo  de  Indin.o  and 
its  ordenanzas  was  printed,  although  the  whole  of  the  first  book  had  lx>en 
prepared. 

In  1581  some  ordinances  relative  to  the  Qusa  de  Contratncion  and  its 
judges  were  printed  at  Madrid;  and  more  of  a  similar  nature  in  1585,  beside 
the  Lews  y  Ordtnanzcu  for  the  government  of  tbe  Indies,  and  the  ordinanoes 
of  1582  oonceminA  the  dematdi  of  fleeta  for  Ifew  Spain  and  Tierra  Firme^ 
Minted  at  Ifadrid;  and  in  Guatemala  the  wdemima  July  14,  1556,  relat- 
ing to  the  Universidtul  de  los  Mertaderfs  ih-  Srrilla.  In  1594  the  marques  de 
Ga&eto,  viceroy  of  Peru,  published  at  Lima  a  small  volume  of  ordinanoes  rel- 
ntive  to  the  good  treatment  of  the  Indiana.  Bat  tibe  want  of  a  general  com- 
pilation ^***w»iftn  niore  and  more  apparent,  Die::;o  de  Encinaa,  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  king  s  secretary,  wa.s  ordered  to  prepare  a  copy  of  all  provigiontitf 
dduku,  atrtat,  ordfnanzxu,  and  inAtmrrioneg  despatched  poor  to  1596,  which 
work  was  printed  at  Madrid,  in  four  folio  volmnes,  the  same  year.  Harrisae 
is  mistfdcen  when  he  says  these  volumes  were  suppressed,  not  having  been 
authorized;  for  not  only  in  tht-ir  antliori/^ation  distim  tly  stated  over  the  king's 
own  hand  in  the  enacting  clause  of  the  HecopHacion  de  Uu  Indiat,  May  18, 
1880»  where  it  says  that  Affip  II.  ordered  Bneinaa  to  do  tidi  work,  but  that 
owing  to  their  faulty  armnircmcnt  the  volumes  '  aun  no  han  satisfccho  el  in- 
tento  de  rccopilar  en  forma  convuniente,' which  clearly  shows  them  to  have 
been  in  use  up  to  that  time.  Shortly  after  this,  Alvar  Gomez  de  Aljaunia, 
oidor  of  the  audiencia  of  Guatemala,  and  subsequently  alrahle  drl  crimen  of 
the  audiencia  of  Mexico,  compiled  two  large  volumes  under  the  title  of  Repfr- 
(orio  de  CcdtildS  /i?(?'(/<  .<,  whicli  were  not  printetl.  And  in  l^pain,  Diego  <1c  Zor- 
rilla  made  an  attempt  to  revive  the  project  of  the  recopHacion  dt  Iwea^  by 
making  extraete  firom  Bneinaa  and  addmg  lawa  of  later  date;  but  lumng  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  oidor  of  the  audiencia  of  Quito,  ho  left  the  work 
incomplete  and  in  manuscript.   Others  made  similar  attempts;  I  shall  not  be 
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aVtlp  tn  rnnmorato  them  all.  or  pivo  a  full  list  even  of  the  printed  collections. 
For  example,  in  1(K)3  waa  published  at  ValladoUd  a  folio  entitled  Ordenan^ 
Rtakn  del  Cans^  <f«  IndUu,  and  aaoiher  thin  folio  called  Leye«  y  Ordenanfot 
Kiirt^iyiieute  fier/ia-f  j'tor  f"  .yfni''<itrt'f,  pftra  In  ijnufiiiand  de  la*  Ind'tns;  later 
appeared  a  folio  entitled  OnlnunK^asde  la  L'umi  de  la  Conlmtaeion  de  SfviUa, 
anuMlotlier,  Ordenan^  Reodetpara  el  ijo^ii'-rno  de  los  TnhunakH  de  CoiUaduria 
Mufor  en  lot  Reynoa  de  leu  Indiae.  In  1606  Hernando  de  VillagonMS  bwaa 
to  arranse  c^dnlas  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  Indies :  and  two  ycttn  ttner, 
the  celebrated  oondo  de  Leinos  Innng  president  of  tin  C<iunci1,  Villagoiiu'^. 
and  Kodrigo  de  Aguiar  y  Acu&a,  member  of  the  Ck>uncil  of  the  Indies,  were  at>- 
pointfldAeommiMMtoconipile  the  laws;  bntnotiiingcameof  it,even  Femanoo 
Carrillo  failing  tA  complete  their  unfinishe<l  tjisk.  Juan  do  SokirTsno  yPereira. 
oidor  of  the  andiencia  of  Lima,  also  began  a  collection  of  c<5dula8,  and  sent 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  the  tirst  Ixmk  of  his  contemplated  work,  with 
th«  titiea  of  the  other  five  books  which  he  intended  to  compile.  In  a  carta 
real  ho  wma  thamkod  for  what  he  had  done,  and  charged  tocontimio  his  labon, 
sending  oidk  book  M  pnptnd  to  tho  GouMiL  I  have  no  oirideiioo  that  ho 
did  so. 

AIltliliilmooiiFbookwMapbailding,  andindoodfarlTf^yeM  A 

complete  history  of  this  one  work  woultffill  a  volume ;  obviotisly  in  a  biblio- 
graphical note,  even  of  undue  length,  only  the  more  promiuent  agencies  and 
nadOBti  of  ili  being  can  be  touclu  I  upon. 

We  come  now  to  the  time  M  heu  Antonio  do  Leon  Pinelo,  judge  in  the 
India  House,  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  the  first  and  second 
books,  nearly  complete,  of  his  D\«ctir80  sobre  la  i/nj'irlau/  in,  forma,  y  dutpo- 
meion  de  la  j'iecopUaeion  de  Ltie»  de  Indiae,  which  was  printed  in  one  volume, 
foHo,  in  1033).  This  was  in  veality  BaetDM*  work  wlai  «omo  cMnlM  addod. 
Meanwhile  it  appears  that  some  direct  official  work  wa.s  done  on  a  compila- 
tion, for  in  l(j24  we  find  the  Council  instructing  Pinelo  to  enter  into  relations 
trith  the  custodian  of  tho  material  for  the  compilation.  Pinelo  was  Ukowiw 
aathori7ed  to  examine  the  archives  of  the  Council;  and  for  two  years  he 
employctl  himself  continuously  in  examining  some  500  MS.  volumes  of  cedulaa, 
containing  over  300,000  documents.  In  the  law  authorizing  the  Recopiln- 
ckmdeUu  Indiae  of  1680,  it  ia  said  that  in  1622  the  task  had  been  entrusted 
to  Rodrigo  de  Aguiar  y  Aeafla,  probably  tile  onstodiaa  referred  to.  In  IdSH 
it  was  thought  l>est  to  print  for  the  use  of  the  Conncil  an  epitome  of  the  juirt 
completed;  hence  appeared  tlie  Sumarioade  la  Becojnlacion  iinural  dc  lai  Leun 
de  laa  Indiae.  Agniar  y  Acufia  dying,  Pinelo  worked  on  alone  imtil  1G34,  when 
the  Council  approved  of  what  hat!  been  done  :  and  in  tlie  year  follo'wing  this 
indefatigable  and  learned  man  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  tho  completed 
RecopUacion  de  lae  Iwlias.  To  one  of  the  members,  Juan  tie  Solorzano  y  Pc- 
reira,  the  work  was  referred,  and  received  his  ^probation  in  1636.  More  than 
half  a  mfflion  of  e^dnlas  had  been  examined  ana  classifled  during  the  progress 
of  thi.s  compilation.  And  yet  it  was  not  published;  and  during  the  delay  it 
was  becoming  obsolete,  and  new  material  and  partial  compilations  were  being 
made  both  in  Spain  and  in  America,  some  of  which  were  printed  in  separate 

Eiecea.  In  1634  the  Ordenanzns  df  In  Juiif't  ffr  Ouerra  ae  Indin.t  were  ptib- 
jshcd;  in  1646  Juan  Diez  de  la  Calle  compiled  and  published  fur  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  in  small  quarto  a  memorial  containing  some  of  the  ci^'dulas  of 
the  ReamUaeion,  A  useful  aid  for  the  study  of  statistic  geography  in  America 
is  to  be  found  in  the  exceedingly  rare  Memoriaf  y  Notkiae  Sarrnn  //  Retdee  del 
Imp'  rit)  de  In-  In'fiiK  ( h-rl,l,  i,f,! ;\  m.  15y  luan  Diez  do  la  Calle,  1640,  mix.  4to, 
183  folios.  A  register  for  the  .Spanish  colonics,  chiefly  of  state  and  church 
officials,  of  towns,  their  wealth  and  notable  objects.  Folios  41-132  refer  to 
tho  jurisdictions  of  the  andicnrias  nf  Mexico,  Guadalajai-a.  and  Ouatcmala. 
Calle  had  in  the  previous  year,  as  assistant  chief  clerk  to  the  secretarv  of  tho 
Boyal  Council  of  the  Indies,  presented  the  work  to  the  king  na  MfmorUd 
Iiyormatorio  al  Rey,  and  in  accordance  with  his  approval  it  bad  been  reprinted 
with  additions  as  above.  Enoonrand  hereby  he  wrote  at  greater  length  tlio 
^etfeks  Sacnu  i  Jtooles  in  twolTs  ubros,  the  pabUcatian  of  which  was  begnn, 
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but  never  finished.  Pttfli^**  work  was  oontinned  in  the  form  of  an  Inveatario  of 
the  oMuIm  rdatiiiff  to  New  Spain  imed  from  1667-16S0,  tte  mamaeript  be- 
ing presented  to  tlie  secretary  of  the  New  SjKiin  department  of  the  Gninoil 
of  the  Indies  by  Francisco  de  TArrua,  afterward  forming  part  of  tht;  ikircia 
collection.  In  1G47  appeared  at  Serulethe  Ordenancan  ReaUa,  jxtrti  la  (  'omo  de 
CotUratacion  de  Stvilla,  y  para  otrat  com«  dp  hg  Indias;  in  1G38  Pinelo  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  the  A  tiU>$,  acuerdos  y  derrffoi  de  yobirmo  del  real  y  txpremo 
contejo  de  las  IndUm.  In  1G61  there  waa  printed  at  Madrid  a  folio  entitled 
Ordatancas  para  remedio  de  loe  daAo$t  €  mconnementu  que  m  mmiem  de  io$  du- 
wwfaot  t  arrHtadfu  mutHHoeae  dn  be  Ifavtoe  ^ne  nategtm  de  la*  Indiat  Oceiiem^ 
tale*;  and  in  1()7"2  tlic  Xurte  -If  la  f  '(intratacion  de  lot  lrulia$  Ocddentnha  of 
loeeph  de  Veitia  Linage  -wm  publislied  at  Seville.    J.  Stevens  translated  this 


The  many  and  long  periods  of  suspended  animation  of  thf  /'» '  o/'i/'f  ion  de 
Jiuiioi*,  Ijctween  its  inception  and  its  oirth,  is  no  less  remarkable  a  feature  in 
tha  history  of  the  work  than  its  multiplicity  of  origins  and  collateral  afflu- 
ent!. In  1660  the  caae  wat  bronght  before  the  king*  and  then  referred  to 
wQso&MSm  oonmitteea,  in  each  <iif  which  were  aevwal  membeni  of  tiw 
CSooncil,  the  wiKda  being  under  the  supervision  of  their  successive  presi- 
dents, until  finally,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1680,  a  royal  decree  made  the 
liecopUmekm  de  Imliae  law,  and  all  ordinances  conflicting  therewith  noil. 
Even  now  printing  did  not  seem  to  be  at  first  thought  of.  Two  authenticated 
copies  were  ordered  made,  one  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Council,  and 
the  other  at  Simancas.  It  was  soon  seen,  however,  that  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  in  1681  the  Ung  ordered  the  book  printed  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  tiia  Oooadl  tit  tiie  Indies,  whidi  was  done.  Although  the  KeeopUa- 
'ion  lie  IndSMWrna  several  times  revised,  and  well  fulfilled  its  mission  for  over 
a  hundred  yean,  in  fact  to  the  end  of  Spain's  dominion  in  America,  several 
partial  colleetions  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Spain  and  in  America. 
Among  these  were  Sumarioe  de  Uu  Odaiku. . .  .que  ae  han  dettpachado ....  df»fe 

el  ano  IG28  haUa  1677,  printed  in  Meidco  in  1678;  i/rdauuizan  del 

Peru,  Limn,  1685;  also  the  Ordenanha*  die  Ommfa*  fara  lot  Subdeltffadot  del 


Indias,  1778;  Teatro  de  la  UgUlacion  univeraal  de  EtpatXa  e'  Indian,  by  An- 
tonio Javier  Perez  y  Lopez,  28  vols.  4to,  Madrid,  1791-8.  In  the  various 
paUic  and  nhvate  arohives  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  are  mannacript 
oollMtioiis  m  fl<dqka  and  oompilaaom  on  ipaiBial  aubjecta. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  NUEVA  ANDALUClA  AND  CASTILLA 

DEL  ORO. 

1506-1510. 

TotRRA  FmME  Theown  opek  to  Colonization  —  Rn'AL  Appucatioks  — 
Aix>Nso  DE  Oj£Da  Appoi>*t£o  GovEKNoa  or  NuEVA  Andalucia,  and 
Dmo  nm  Nicuxsa  of  Gastilla  dxl  Oso — Hoenrs  Armwn  or 
«Bx  BiTAia  AT  Sakto  Dokinoo— Ojsda  Bmkatmw  vor  Gabtaoxka — 

BwTLDS  the  Fortress  of  Sax  Sebastian  —  FAiLniE  axd  Death  — 
NiCCESA  Sail-s  roit  VniAGi  A— Paut.s  Compa-n  y  with  his  Fleet— His 
Vbbsel.  is  Wrecked— Passes  VEUAtiDA—Co>TiNED  with  ms  Stakv- 
nio  Gbbv  on  axi  I8LAin>— Suooon— FAiLims  at  Vsracrta— Amaim 

V  SSRUHSMT  AT  NOMBSB  I»B  DiOS— Loss  oy  ShIF  8IKT  TO  EsPAAoIA 

lOB  Relief — Horrible  RrrFERixos  — Bibuooraphic  al  Xotices  of 
Las  Casas,  Ovieuo,  Peter  Maktyu,  Co.maka,  and  Hkrrkra — Cuaa- 

ACTER  OF  TUE  EaRLY  ChROMCLERS  FOR  VeKACITY. 

Thb  voyages  of  Bastidas  and  Columbus  completed 
the  discover}-  of  a  continuous  coast  line  fipom  the  gulf 
of  Paria  to  Cape  Honduras.  In  150G  Juan  Diaz  de 
Solis,  a  native  of  Lebrija,  and  Vicente  Yauez  Pinzon 
took  up  the  line  of  discovery  at  tlie  island  of  Guanaja, 
where  the  admiral  had  first  touched,  and  proceeding 
in  the  opposite  direction  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras to  the  westward,  surveyed  the  gull*  of  Honduras 
and  discovered  Amatique  Bay,  but  passed  by  without 
perceiving  the  Golfo  Dulee  which  lies  hidden  from 
the  sea.  The  object  still  was  to  find  the  much-de- 
sired passajTO  by  water  to  tlie  westward.  Continuinjjf 
northerly  along  Yucatan,  and  hndini^  the  coast  trend- 
ing east  ratlu  r  than  w(•^t,  tlu^y  ;d>and<»nc<l  the  under- 
taKing  and  returned  to  Spain.  ^leanwhilo  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  enriching  him^self  by  tho  paciti- 
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cation  of  Puerto  Rico,  preparatory  to  invading  the 
mainland  to  the  northward  in  search  of  tlie  fdiiiitnin 
of  youth;  in  which  stipicnt  attempt  he  lost  liis 
money,  and  not  h)ng  afterward  his  life,  unfortunately 
never  iinding  the  liquid  immortality  that  buhbled 
somewhere  in  thr  jini;j:les  of  Florida. 

And  now  ten  years  had  elapsed  sinee  C^ahot  and 
Columhus  first  saw  the  western  continent,  the  former 
in  1497,  the  latter  in  141)8,  and  although  several 
attempts  had  been  made,  as  yet  there  was  no  Euro- 
pean settlement  on  any  part  (»f  it.  It  was  not  that 
the  thirst  for  western  s])oils  was  by  any  means  as- 
suaged; but  Ferdinand  was  busy,  and  the  experiences 
of  ( )jeda  and  Columbus  on  the  mainland  were  not 
eneouraging  to  the  most  chivalrous  cu|»idity.  Ke- 
turned,  liowever,  from  his  Xeapolitan  wars  in  laO?, 
his  disafteeted  nobles  somewhat  quieted,  and  llie  dis- 
utes  attending  Isabella's  succession  allavcd,  the  kintj 
egan  to  look  about  him.  By  the  queen's  testament 
he  inherited  one  half  the  revenues  of  the  Castilian 
colonies.  And  the  king  wanted  money.  It  is  a  royal 
weakness.  Then  he  remembered  what  Columbus  had 
reported  of  the  rich  coast  of  Veragua;  and  although 
the  licenses  hitherto  granted  for  private  voyages  had 
not  proved  very  lucrative,  and  expenditures  at  Santo 
Domingo  were  too  near  receipts  to  be  satisfactory,  no 
better  way  seemed  feasible  than  to  throw  open  to  col- 
onization the  mainland,  or  tierra  firme^  as  the  discov- 
ered portion  of  the  continent  now  began  to  be  called.* 

'  Tlif  world  was  nt  a  Inss  at  first  v,-hat  to  call  the  nowly  fmnul  rp;^'ion  to 
the  westward.  It  ^\a.s  cany  fiioiigli  to  iiiune  the  i.slaiidH,  oiu;  afur  aiiuther, 
as  they  were  clisc'ven  d,  hut  wlien  the  Spaniards  reached  the  continent  thev 
were  backward  about  giving  it  a  general  name.  Everything  was  ao  dark 
Mid  tmoertain;  islands  were  mistaken  for  otrntuamt,  and  oontinent  lor 
i.-l.iii  l^.  The  simple  expresnidn  N'ew  World  that  fell  with  tha  firvfc  as. 
clomations  of  wonder  from  the  lipa  of  Enropeans  on  learuins  of  the  sue. 
cess  of  Columbus  sufficed  for  a  time  as  a  ceneral  appellation.  More  general 
and  more  permanent  was  the  name  India,  arising  fp>m  the  ini-;ta!;o  that 
this  wa3  tlio  farther  side  or  eastern  shore  of  India,  applied  at  li^^it  to  the 
continent  as  well  as  to  the  islands,  and  which  fastened  itself  permanently  on 
the  peoi)le  as  well  as  on  the  country.  '  Segun  la  opinion  mas  probable,  que 
penetrd  hasta  aquelloe  paraaes,  y  tambien  mas  comunmente  se  da  &  esto  nuevo 
mnndo  deacubierto,  ol  nombre  de  Indiaa  Occidentalfle»  para  distingnirlas  da 
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Further  than  this,  Ferdinand  was  well  aware  that  if.  he 
would  retain  his  western  possessions  he  must  occupy 
them;  for  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Portugal  and 

las  vcnladcnui  que  estdn  situa<1a!)  cn  la  Asia  nucstro  Oricntc  cutrc  el  Indo, 
y  el  Ganges.'  S'ueva  Esnaika,  JJrev.  Iie«.,  MS.  i.  3.  As  the  coast  lino  of  the 
continent  extended  itself  and  became  known  aa  such  it  was  very  naturally 
tailed  by  navigators  tierni  jinnr,  linn  laml,  in  coutnuliKtinction  to  the  islands 
wliich  were  supwwed  to  be  leas  linn.  And,  indeed,  not  tlie  i«Und8  only,  but 
the  people  of  the  islandi  are  inoonstant,  the  moon  heing  mietreM  m  the 
waters.  As  Las  Casaa,  Jlisl.  IndUin,  iii.  puts  it,  'I-i  iiatiinili  z;i  (K  ilos 
no  les  consiente  teucr  ]>or!icverancia  eu  la  virtiul,  qtiier  \^)r  ser  imulurus, 
que  naturalmente  tii  n*--n  nu'nos  constaaeia,  por  ser  la  luna  sefiora  de  las 
aguaa.'  The  name  Tierra  Firme,  thus  general  at  first,  in  time  Ijecame  par- 
ticular. As  a  designation  for  an  unknown  shore  it  at  first  implied  only  the 
CTontinent.  As  discovcrj'  unfolded,  and  the  niai^nituile  of  this  Firm  Laml  be- 
came better  known,  new  parte  of  it  were  designated  by  new  names,  and 
Tferra  Firme  became  a  local  appellation  in  place  of  a  general  term.  PSria 
iH'in^  firnt  disoovcrcd,  it  fastened  itself  there;  alsonlnnL,'  tlu- shore  to  Paricn, 
Veragua,  and  on  to  Costa  Kica,  where  at  no  well  dclincd  ixilnt  it  stopped,  so 
far  a3  the  northern  seaboard  was  concerned,  and  in  due  time  struck  across  to 
the  South  Sea,  where  the  nanie  marked  olF  an  equivalent  coast  line.  Lopez 
Vaz,  in  I'unlnu,  I  Ha  I'il;friiiin,  iv.  14.'}3,  says,  '  From  this  i.,an<lof  Veragua  vnt<j 
the  Hand  of  Margercta,  tlie  (  'oast  along  is  ca]le<l  the  jirme  Land,  not  for  that 
the  other  places  are  not  of  the  hrme  Land,  but  iMicuuae  it  was  the  lint  finne 
Land  that  the  Spaniards  did  conquer  after  they  lind  past  the  Hands.*  In  the 
licrup.  <Ir  Indian,  i.  324.  is  a  law  dated  \X\:k  .iii-l  k  peate.l  \:>'M,  ITCiS.  Vm, 
1.>7U,  1^71,  and  1583,  which  places  within  the  limits  of  the  king<lomof  Tierra 
Firme  the  province  of  Castifla  del  Ore.  As  a  political  division  Tierra  Firme 
had  existence  fora  long  time.  It  cimipHsed  the  provinces  of  i  Jarion,  Vr  raima, 
and  Panami,  which  last  bore  also  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme  its  a  provim  e. 
The  extent  of  the  kingdom  was  Go  leagues  in  length  by  18  at  it8  greatest 
breadth,  and  nine  leagues  at  its  smallest  width.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Cartagena,  and  the  gulf  of  Urabd  and  its  river;  on  the  west  by  Costa  Rica, 
including  a  portion  of  wliat  i*  now  (V)?<tii  iJi'-a;  and  on  the  north  an<l  south 
hy  the  two  seas.  On  the  maps  of  Sows  UrOin  seu  UeJtcrijttionis  Jiulia:  Occi- 
aaUalit  hj  De  Laet,  1683,  and  of  OffUby'*  Amerka,  1671 ,  the  Isthnras  is  called 
Tierra  Firme.  Villacruticrre  writes  in  1701,  ///."'.  ^'oufj.  Ifvt,  1'2,  'Tierra 
Firme  de  la  Costa  do  Paria,  o  Provincia,  (juc  llamo  tie  Venigua;  principio 
do  los  dilatados  Beynos  do  aquel  Nuevo,  y  Grande  Enusferio.'  Neither  Craa* 
tcmala,  Mexico,  nor  any  of  the  lands  to  the  north  were  ever  included  in  Tierra 
Firme.  Knglisli  authors  often  apply  the  Latin  form.  Terra  Firma,  to  this 
division,  which  is  misleading. 

tHie  early  Spanish  writers  were  filled  with  disgust  by  the  misnomer  Amer- 
ica. FisarroyOrellana,  rmwies/iFiMftw,inhisprefiu»8pe8]cB(^ 
y  riquissima  rartc  del  Mnndo,  que  so  llama  vulininnete  Ar/ierirn,  y  iio?!f)troR 
ihunamos  Fcr-lmMica  ; '  ami  thn)ughout  his  book  tlie  author  pci-sists,  where 
•Nnovo  Mundo'  is  not  employed,  in  ealling  America  Fcr-Isabelica,  that  is  to 
say  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  an  attempt  at  name-clianging  no  less  futile  than 
buugUng.  Tliis  was  in  l(i3U.  If  Mith  these  seventeenth-century  writers  the 
name  Columbia,  the  only  appropriate  one  for  the  New  WcmM,  sinacked  too 
strongly  of  Genoa,  they  mignt  nave  called  it  Pinzoniat  which  would  have 
been  In  better  taste,  at  least,  than  in  bestowing  the  honor  on  the  cold  and 
haggling  Bov<Teigns.  Jules  Marcou,  like  thousands  of  his  class  who  seek 
fame  through  foolishness,  writes  in  the  AUaiUic  Mon'ldii,  March,  187.'),  to  prove 
that  the  name  America  came  from  a  moontain  range  in  Nicaragua,  called  by 
the  nativ  es  Ameri* ,  wliidi  lieeamc  a  synonym  for  the  golden  mainland,  first  at 
the  islands  and  then  in  Kuropc,  until  it  finally  reached  the  foot  of  theV'osgcs, 
whone  Waldaee-MiUler,  or  Uylaoomyhis  of  Saint  Di^  coofnaea  it  with  the 
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Spain,  Fraii'H',  lOii^laiul,  Tlollaiid,  aiul  Sweden  luid  all 
awakont'd  to  <i(H'aiii<*  rnt<'r|>i-is('.  He  liad  Ixd'on^  tliis 
<'oiiiiiiissi(>!iL'd  ()j('da  t'>  watcli  llie  iiii'oads  nl"  tin'  l^n- 
?4lish  at  i\iv  iinrtli,  and  <liiv<*tu<l  l^iii/.nii  to  have  an 
uyo  on  tlu*  ]\)rtu:j^ui'SL'  and  tlie  pope's  partition  Yuw. 
at  the  south;  now  lie  was  I'esolved  to  hreak  the  terri- 
tory into  kingdoms  and  [)rovin("es.  and  apportion  them 
toi-  Lr<'V("rnnient  to  sueh  of  his  suhjeets  ius  were,  able 
and  willing  to  colonize  at  their  own  cost. 

When  the  intention  of  the  king  was  known,  two 
dashing  cavaliers  appeared  and  asked  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rich  coast  of  tho  Tierra  Firme.  One 
was  Diogo  do  Nicuesa,  a  native  of  Baeza,  woll-bom 
and  an  accomplished  courtier,  having  been  reared  bj 
Enrique  Enri(|ucz,  chief  steward  and  uncle  of  the 
king.  He  came  to  the  Indies  first  with  Ovando. 
The  other  was  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  then  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, and  already  famous  in  New  World  annals, 
makmg  his  first  appearance  there  with  Columbus  in 
his  second  voyage,  and  having  already  achieved  two 
notable  vi^yages  to  l^iria,  or  the  Pearl  Coast,  one  in 
1499  with  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
and  one  in  1502,  with  Garcia  de  Ocampo  and  Juande 
Vergara.  The  la-st  had  been  made  in  four  ships,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  colonizing;  instead  of  which  dis- 
putes arose,  and  tlie  liery  commander  was  seized  and 
carried  in  shackles  to  Espaiiola.    There  he  was  tried, 

name  of  Vc  pucci,  and  is  Inl  to  print  in  the  prcfat-o  of  Vt  spuooi's  V(iya;_:t  -i:  — 
'Anil  the  fourth  i>art  of  the  w»»rld  having  been  discovcroil  by  Amcricm  may 
well  be  callctl  i^mcrigo,  which  ia  m  mu^  as  to  aay*  the  wad  of  AiiKricnB, 
or  Amc:  ii-.i.'  lliul  the  uninv  hfon  .•;<>  uarlyan<l  so  commonly  npplieil  to  Tierra 
Finnc,  it  is  Htnin^-^c  thnt  some  one  of  the  many  Sp-iniih  WTiter.;  in  tlic  Indies 
or  in  Spain  had  not  employetl  it  or  mentioned  it.  Villaguticn-e  in  1701  en- 
dorses the  effort  made  by  Tizarro  y  OreUaoa  in  1030,  saying,  Jlittt.  Couq.  /tzrt, 
13,  that  the  Xew  World  shottM  ha\-o  been  called  after  tho  Ciitholie  so\iereigns, 
•decuya  onh  n,  y  h  euy;uH  cxin  n'^as  se  di  s.  uhrian.'  lie  ntatert  further,  on  the 
authority  of  .Sim^n,  tliat  tho  Council  of  the  Indies  as  hite  as  lG2l)  talkc«I  uf 
ehanging  tho  name,  hnt  were  deterrwl  hy  tho  inconvenience  involved.  Like- 
M  i:*e  W  Uancurt,  7'- >  .l/  .-  . ,  K>  I  ",  ia  liits  s,iyM  th.tt  tlio  name  Amerie^i 
should  Ih?  eni^i  tl  fmui  lii  t  in  y,  i'  il  in at  tt  iiti' t  i  tlu'  liu:l  <>f  p,i,1'tition  i^sticil 
by  Pope  Adrian  VI..  w  hi  h  .illu  li  to  t!>e  new  landj  a*  the  Western  Pui  t — 
only  it  was  nut  Adrian  but  Alexander  VI.  who  perpetrated  the  Imll,  in  whiuh 
moreover  there  ia  no  such  term  as  Western  I'urt  tise»l — ari^iiiiiz  therefrom 
tiiat  Imlias  Occidentalo.s  was  the  m  t  i>  [i  r  f.  iin.  (  -n  t!.<  appucation  Ami 
origin  of  the  name  America  see  cap.  L  p.  123-5  of  this  volume. 
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and  a  decision  rendered  against  him,  which  however 
was  overruled  on  appeal  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies; 
but  ho  came  out  of  his  difficulties  stripped  of  all  his 

possessions. 

The  candidates  were  much  alike,  each  being  a  fair 
type  of  the  Spanish  cavalier.  Both  were  small  in 
stature,  thougli  none  the  less  men  of  prow  ess.  S^-m- 
metrical  in  form,  muscular,  active,  and  skilful  in 
the  use  of  weapons,  they  dohghted  in  tiltin^^  matches, 
feats  of  horsemanship,  and  in  all  those  pastunes  which 
characterized  Spanish  chivalry  at  the  elosi;  f)f  tlie 
Mahoiiietan  wars.  The  school  In  which  Ojeda  had 
studied  experience,  as  page  to  the  duke  of  ^ledina 
Celi,  who  appeared  in  the  Moorish  wars  at  tlie  head 
of  a  l)rilliant  retinue,  was  in  no  wise  interior  to  that 
of  his  rival.  Their  accomplishments  were  vari(^d, 
though  not  specially  in  the  direction  of  colonizing 
new  countries.  Not  only  was  Ni<nu'sa  a  fint^  musi- 
cian, ]>laving  well  the  guitar,  and  having  sonio  knowl- 
t-dge  of  Ijallad  literature,  !)iit  he  could  nudce  his  hoist; 
prance  in  perfect  time  to  a  musical  instrument.  As 
for  Ojeda,  there  was  littk-,  in  his  own  opinion,  Ik,' 
could  not  do.  The  more  of  rt'cklessness  and  lolly  in 
the  exploit  the  better  lie  could  perform  it.  Once  at 
Seville,  while  Isaht'lla  was  in  the  cathedral  tower,  out 
from  wliicli  ran  a  beam,  at  a  height  so  great  that  Irom 
it  men  on  tlie  ground  looked  like  pygmies,  to  show 
the  queen  of  what  metal  he  was  made,  ho  mounted 
this  beam,  balanced  himself,  then  tri[)ped  li<jlitly  ajs  a 
rope-dancer  to  the  end  of  it,  wheeled,  and  lifbii^  one 
foot  poised  himself  on  the  other  at  this  fearfully  dizzy 
height,  where  almost  a  breath  would  dash  lum  to 
destruction;  then,  returning,  ho  stopped  at  the  wall 
and  placing  one  foot  against  it  threw  an  orange  to 
the  top  of  the  tower. 

With  such  distinguished  ability  on  either  side,  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  between  them.  Who  so 
suitable  to  baffle  miasma,  poisonous  reptiles,  and 
wild  beasts  while  dressing  the  institutions  of  Spain 
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for  the  wilderness  of  America,  as  the  graceful  and 
witty  Xicucsa!  What  a  glorious  missionaay  Ojeda 
woukl  make!  So  moderate,  so  wise,  so  gentle,  so 
just,  hoth!  Xicuesa  had  money,  a  necessary  com- 
modity to  him  who  would  oolonue  at  his  own  cost. 
But  then  Ojeda  had  influence;  for  Fonseca  was  his 
friend,  and  an  inquisitor  his  cousin.  Yet  Nicuesa 
was  not  without  advocates  at  court  ;  money  alone  was 
a  powerful  argument.  When,  finally,  the  veteran 
pilot.  Juan  de  la  C'osa,  threw  his  ex|)erience  and 
earnings  upon  the  side  of  ()jeda,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attaelied,  and  oficred  himself  to  eml)ark  in 
the  adventure,  the  king  eonehided  to  let  them  Ijoth 
go;  and  then  it  was  that  he  divided  Tierra  Firme 
between  them,  making  tlie  gulf  of  Urah;!^  the  divid- 
ing point.  The  eastern  <»r  South  Ameriean  })()rtion 
was  ealK'd  Xueva  Andahiei'a,  and  of"  this  Alonso  de 
Ojeda  was  a[ipointed  governor;  the  western  division, 
extending  fi  om  the  gulf  of  Ural)a,  or  Darien,  to  Cape 
Grarias  a  Dios,  was  named  hy  the  king  Castilla  del 
Oro,^  or  Golden  Castile,  and  the  command  given  to 

'Now  gulf  uf  Darien.  The  name  Urabd  was  first  applied  to  the  gulf  by 
Bastidas,  or  by  navigators  immediately  foUoiwiiig  him.   Subsequently  the 

tcnitor  v  "U  the  rastc-ni  side  of  tlie  gulf  was  called  Unib:'i,  nml  lliat  on  the 
western  side  Oarien.  Uu  Peter  Martyr's  niop,  Imlki  Iteyowl  the  Cuiujch,  lolO, 
i.-i  tlie  word  vmhu  ;  on  the  globe  of  Orontius,  I  r)3I,  Sinua  vnilta  is  applied  to 
the  gulf,  and  nuhe  to  the  rivi  r  Atrnto.  Pilcstrina,  Mmilrft  Af'  no.  iv., 
placeH  (t':  if  ^innifj  at  the  Mnitheni  end  of  the  gulf,  which  is  repre- 
sented aa  very  wide.  MaloUo,  Muukk  Af'ni,  no.  v.,  loli),  writes  IV(//<a  in 
small  letters  at  the  southern  end ;  also  the  words  aldta^  Ura  pkuMt  and  Jtio 

^  Castilla  del  Om  was  forthi'  time  Imt  another  name  for  this  part  of  Tierra 
Firmc.  Then  Castilla  del  Oro  ijeeaine  a  jirovinec  of  TieiTa  Finne;  for  in  tho 
Itfcop.  tie  Indhii*,  ii.  110,  wo  find  orderetl  by  the  emperor  in  I.750,  '(juc  la 
I'rovineia  de  'J'ierratirnie,  llainada  CiustilLi  del  Om,  sea  dc  las  Pruvint  ias  del 
iVni,  y  no  de  la.^  de  N'lu  va  KsjKirta.'  The  provinee  of  Venigua,  and  tlie  ter- 
ritory '  Uiek  of  the  '^n\{  of  Urulia,  where  dwelt  the  caeiquo  Cimaco,'  were 
dcubrcd  within  the  limits  of  the  guvemmeut  of  Tienn  Firme.  Helps, 
SjKiu.  Cotifj..  i.  400,  calls  a  map  of  that  ixjrtion  of  Sonth  America  extending 
fi'HM  the  gulf  vi  Marae^ul")  t  >  tln'  '^ulf  of  Urali;i  hy  tlie  iiunu:  Castilla  del 
Uru.  I  havo  noticed  in  several  uf  tiiv  early  maps  the  same  mistiive.  C^lou 
and  Ribero  call  only  the  Pearl  Oast  Castilla  del  Oro.  In  WrH-hidlxhiK 
S/iir-j/n  f,  Ki-24.  (11,  the  <-»)iiiitry  1>etween  tho  Atrato  and  a  river  flowin'^  into 
the  gulf  of  Venezuela  is  ealled  Castilla  »lel  Oro.    llunilKddt.  /Jrinn.  CriL,  i. 

erroneously  naiTows  tho  limits  of  Nicuesa'K  goveniment  to  that  *partie 
de  la  Tenx'-Fernic  plaeee  entre  le  Vtragtia  et  lo  golfc  d'L'ralia,  oil  com  men  • 
^ait  la  governaeion  de  llojeila;'  for  Navai'retc  says  distinctly  in  his  Kotir.ioM 
bktffniificw  del  copiUm  AUm»  JJojeda,  CoL  tie  Viagegt  uL  170,  'Ixw  limitea  de  U 
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Diego  dc  Nioiiesa.  The  islimcl  of  Jamaica,  whence 
they  expected  to  draw  their  suppHes,  was  to  be  lield 
in  conmion  bv  the  two  txovernors.  Were  it  not  so 
much  more  dehi'htful  to  bari^ain  with  new  suitors 
who  have  money,  than  to  reward  old  servants  who 
have  none,  a  fine  sense  of  decency  might  have  prompted 
the  monarch  to  give  CastiUa  del  Oro  to  the  adelan- 
tado,  Bartolomd  Uolon,  who  had  assisted  m  disoover- 
ing»  and  in  an  attempt  to  colonize  the  country,  and 
who  had  little  to  show  for  his  many  and  valuable 
services  to  Spain.  But  Di^o  Colon  was  determined 
they  should  not  have  Jamaica,  and  so  sent  thither 
Juan  de  Esquivel,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hold  it  for  the 
governor  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  mainland  governors  were  each  appointed  for 
four  years,  during  which  time  supplies  were  free 
from  duties.  Their  outfit,  with  four  hundred  settlers 
and  two  hundred  miners  each,  might  be  obtained  from 
Santo  Domingo.  They  were  given  the  exclusive 
right  to  work  for  ten  years  all  mines  discovered  by 
them  on  paying  into  the  royal  treasury  for  the  first 
*  year  one  tenth  of  the  proceeds,  the  second  year  one 

Sobcroacion  do  Hojeda  cnm  desdu  cl  caU^  Uu  la  Vela  husta  la  iiiitid  <U  1  ^olfo 
e  Urabd,  que  llainaron  ntteva  Andaiueia;  j  kw  <1e  la  gobemucion  de  Diogo 
de  NionaMK  qne  ae  le  concediu  al  raismo  tiempo,  dcude  la  otm  raitad  del  golfo 
basta  cl  cabo  do  Orac'ttt*  tl  Dlnx,  que  se  dcnoniin^  CaM'iHn  del  Oro.*  Ho  who 
some  time  after  dn-u'  11r'  l  oniiaissioa  of  Pedrariaa  D.ivilaas  MilK'niiulor  dii 
la  proviiiciu  de  Castilla  del  Uru  vii  cl  Doricn,'  is  sadly  coufuaed  in  hia  New 
World  geagniphy  when  ho  writee,  iV*«wirreft»,  Col.  tie  Vingen,  ili.  837,  *Una  mny 
gnuid  iKirtc  (It^  f  iciTa  qtu;  fasta  a^]in  j^l>  ha  llaiiiado  Tienn-firiiK',  ij  agora  man- 
danius  ijui!  .sc  llaiiie  <'a.HtiIla  il*-!  Oiu,  y  en  <"!la  lia  lieiho  miestra  golito  uii 
Mil  nto  cn  cl  golfo  de  Urabd,  que  cH  en  la  provincia  <k  l  Daricii,  (\w  al  presente 
se  llama  la  pro\  inri.i  do  Atulalucia  l;i  Nueva,  o  el  juu  IiId  se  ditc  Santa  Maria 
del  AntigiUi  del  Uaricu;'  ami  again  on  the  follow  ing  :  'Castilla  del  Ont. 
COB  tanto  qne  no  so  cntienda  ni  coiuprenda  en  ella  la  }in>viueia  tie  Ven'igua, 
caya  gobernacion  pertenece  al  Alinirauto  D.  Diego  Colon  por  lo  liaber  dcscu* 
bicrto  cl  Alniirante  bu  padre  per  sn  iwraona,  ni  la  tierra  qne  descnbricron 
Vi  (  iit(  VaiK/  riuznii  r  .luan  I»ia/  de  Sulis,  ni  la  inKviiiLia  ilf  IMria.'  (^\  iedo 
marks  tho  liiuitti  plaiidy  enough,  iv.  1 10,  'Tor  la  toaUi  tkl  N>jrte  tit  no  hasta 
Veragna,  quo  lo  qne  con  a<iuel  eorrcspondo  en  la  costa  del  Snr  pne  lc  wer  la 
pDnta  de  Chanie,  <jue  est;l  (jiiiuL-e  leguas  al  rfmit  nte  de  I'anania,  e  desde  ulli 
para  ariilia  scria  Ca.stilla  <lel  Oro  iiu.sta  lo  (lue  j cspondiestio  o  respoude  de 
Norte  d  Sur.'  The  JJtitrripeion  Ponnnui,  in  rarfif  -o  and  ( ''inleiinn,  <  ol.  Dor., 
ix.  S2,  says  the  official  name  was  Procincia  de  Cadilladel  Oi-ojfreiiiode,  Ticrra 
Firmf,  and  so  remained  till  the  l)egiuning  of  tlio  l/theentory,  and  afterward 
JJriicn  aural,  or  Ctutiiia Ud oro^  is  written  in  JMcadas,  PaduxoaxA  CdrdetuUt 
C'oL  Doc.t  viii.  14. 
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Tiinth,  tlie  tliird  one  cii^hlh,  tlic  fourth  one  sevontli, 
the  fifth  one  sixtli,  and  for  the  reiniiining  five  years 
one  iifth.  The  king  conditioned,  moi'eover,  that  each 
governor  .should  l)uild  two  forts  for  tlie  jirotcction  of 
the  colonists,  to  whom  the  lauds  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  were  to  belong. 

It  so  liappened  that  the  doughty  little  governors 
met  at  Santo  Domingo,  while  making  their  final 
preparations.  Swelling  with  new  dignities,  active  and 
mettlesome,  each  desirous  of  obtaining  as  many  re> 
cruits  as  possible,  it  was  not  long  berore  they  came 
into  collision.  First  they  quarreUed  about  Jamaica; 
as  a  supplement  to  which  Ojeda  stoutly  swore  that 
should  he  there  encounter  Juan  de  Esquivel,  his 
head  should  pay  the  penalty.  Then  their  partition 
line  became  a  bone  of  contention,  both  claiming  the 
Indian  province  of  Darien.*  The  geogra[)liy  of  the 
coast  was  at  that  time  but  little  known;  their  domin> 
ions  toward  the  south  were  limitless,  and  for  aught 
they  knew  laiger  than  Spain.  Although  both  the 
commanders  were  small  corporally,  in  feeling  they 
were  large,  and  required  much  room.  The  breach 
thus  opened  was  in  no  wise  lessened  by  the  superior 
success  of  Nicuesa,  who  with  a  deeper  purse,  and  a 
government  famous  for  its  wealtli,  drew  off  recruits 
from  his  less  fortunate  rival.  Five  larijfe  caravels 
and  two  hrii^nnt Iiics,  flying  the  Hag  of  Castilla  del 
Oro,  rode  in  the  liarlxn*.  All  were  well  equipped 
and  lil>erally  provisioned;  and  already  Xieuesa  nms- 
tered  nearly  eiirht  hundred  nu  n  and  six  horses,  wliih; 
Ojeda  at  his  best  eould  nuisler  but  three  hundi'ed 
men  in  two  small  ships  and  two  brigantiues.' 

*Ancl  no  vmidcr  inisuiuli  i  1.in<liiii.'.s  slmiild  ;in-(«>  over  a  cc'-dula  dividing 
territory  in  su<  Ii  wunls  jis,  '.i  m.s  i  l  liicho  Diego  Ni*  iif.su  vn  el  parte  do 
Veragua  y  cl  diclio  Alouso  do  Uojeda  cu  cl  ]faxto  do  Ui'aba.'  SavarrfUf 
Col.  drViatjfin,  iii.  116. 

'  IVtcr  Martyr,  <1'  .  ii.  cap.  i.,  gives  Niciu  s.!.  7"'>,  ;niil  Oji  da '»()0  men. 
Hurrcrn,  dec.  i.  lil>.  cap.  xi.,  aayn  tliat  70U  tsuilcd  from  Kspanola  witli 
Nicncsa  and  :)00  M-ith  Ojeila.  *Nn  pudienilo  Hojetla  por  an  pobreza  npreatar 
la  <  Npt'(1icioii,  la  Co.-va  y  f)tros  nnii.:«i;t  Ic  lletaron  nna  luio,  y  uno  >>  dun  hri  j^an- 
tiuc-:>,  <2uc  cun  dobcicntus  huiuLiuo.'  2\iAkuiit  blojrojicn<s  del  iupiltin  Aiomio 
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Nettled  at  every  turn  he  made  about  the  little 
town,  Ojcda,  who  was  a  better  swordsman  than  logi- 
cian, at  length  proposed  to  settle  all  scores  by  single 
combat.  "Agreed,  replied  Nicuesa,  who  was  e(|U£Jly 
bravo  yet  less  passionate,  "but  for  what  shall  we 
fight?  Match  lue  with  five  thousand  castellanos,  and 
I  am  your  man/'  Finally  old  Juan  de  la  Cosa  inter- 
fered  to  prevent  bloodsln d :  flu?  river  Darien,  or 
Atrato,  was  made  the  dividin<r  line,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  hasten  departure  before  the  fire  of  hot 
Ojeda  should  blaze  out  again. 

But  Ojeda  was  not  without  his  little  triumplis. 
There  dwelt  at  this  time  at  the  cajiital  of  the  Indies 
a  lawyer,  known  as  the  Biichiller'^  Martin  Fernandez 
de  Fnciso,  who  during  a  successlul  practice  of  many 
years  had  accumulated  some  two  thousand  castellanos. 
Tempted  by  the  offer  of  being  made  alcalde  mayor*^ 

Httfeia,  Jfavanrtf,  OA  deVla<j<\i,  iii.  170.  I3<'nzoni,  who  jxiys  littlo  hcc«l 
to  nnmbera  or  dates,  Bays,  IJuU.  Aloado  ^vouOf  37.  '  Iloioda  cutnprO  quattro 
nmi  o  feoe  piii  di  quattrooento  aoldali  alle  rae  mik  ,  c  coni  ivurtl  son  Do* 
menico.' 

* '  liachiller,*  says  the  English  translator  of  Bcuzuui,  '  lias  a  wider  meaning 
tiiaaonrwurd  bachelor,  signifying  oho  an  inferior  order  of  knighthood.*  Tills 
is  a  mistake.  The  word  hua  the  Munc  corresiwnding  si\;;nificanco  in  both  lan- 
guages. It  i»  true  tliat  the  degree  exempts  tlio  ^>oisci>8ur  frum  certain  obi  i  na- 
tions, floch  as  personal  senrico,  miUtaiy  and  municipal^  inilrisonnieut  f  •!  <1(  lit, 
etc.,  and  grants  him  certain  privi legos  enjoyed  by  noblemen.  But  this  does 
not  make  liim  noble.  The  next  <K c,  which  is  th.it  of  licentiate,  carries  with 
it  still  further  jirivib  v'*  "'.  but  vvvn  tlii<  d  k'i  not  tDiHtituto  kui  .;!ilh(«>«l.  The 
degree  of  doctor,  which  follows  that  of  licentiate  and  id  the  liigUcdt  couferrcd 
bv  the  mnivennty,  gives  tho  possessor  the  right  to  prefix  Don  to  liis  name,  and 
puces  Iiiiii  i  I  U'-arly  «ncry  respect  on  a  {vir  with  iDltlfincn. 

*The  word  a'cuiUe  id  frum  the  Arabic  tit  r  idi,  thu  j'^id-so  or  g  >vcraor.  Al- 
raide  ortHmrio  used  formerly  to  designate  the  olhccr  having  tho  inunediate 
8uperintcnd«'ncy  of  a  town  or  city,  witli  cognizance  of  judiciiil  matters  except 
those  of  per  sons  enjoying  .some  privilcc  (  hirro).  Almhl'-  vvvinr  fiiiniiHcs  a 
juil^c,  le;aMeil  in  llio  law,  wlio  excrci.-ci  <<rdin.r  y  jui>ilir;ii>!i,  <  i\il.iail  ••riini- 
iial,  in  a  town  or  diati'ict.  Tlie  oliico  L>  cquivalcut  to  tliat  of  district  jud^c  i:i 
tho  United  States,  the  andieneta  standing  for  tho  supreme  eoart  Thcro  were, 
howcvur,  in  the  ear!y  yoar^.  nli  ulili  <  i:i  .yores  wh  >  v.-crt-  not  lav,*  jinli,'c-s,  or 
m-  n  k-ai  ni  il  iu  the  law;  tlit  y  g  tveinLil  f  >r  tho  king  a  town  or  city  not  thu 
capital  of  a  province. 

('nrnjl.lar,  a  ma-fi^tnite  having  civil  and  criminal  jurijidiction  in  tliu 
first  in.st:inco  {nlH  /,i-/u-<)  and  gulK-rnatorial  iu.spcction  iu  t!io  |n.litica!  and 
cconoini  al  govcrunn-nt  in  all  the  towns  of  thodi-itricta  isigm  tl  to  him..  There 
were  ron-ejiiior>'4i  lelradot  (leameil  in  the  law),  polUiroi  (jK>litical).  d>'  cu)»i  // 
rgjfid  t  (cloak  and  sword),  and  jx^Chot  jf  m'Ufaren  (holding  civil  and  military 
antlio;  ity).  All  h.nl  e  lU.iI  jnri  ..licti  tii.  Wlica  the  c  i  n  41  lor  or  mayor  mmsi 
not  by  profession  a  lawyer,  unlo^i  ho  !uid  an  a<r.-or  oi  hti  own,  t!io  nlcaltlo 
mayor,  if  poaaensod  of  logtd  knowlod^,  became  his  adviser,  which  greatly 
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of  the  new  ofovernment,  he  was  imhiced  ])y  tlio 
impetuous  Ojeda  to  embark  his  entire  Ibrtuiie  in 
the  adventure.  It  was  arranged  that  the  ))a<'hil]er 
sliould  l  emain  at  Santo  Domingo  tor  some  time  alter 
the  departure  of  Ojeda,  in  (jrder  to  obtain  further 
rtKTuits  and  lit  out  another  ship,  and  thou  follow  the 
governor  to  Xueva  Andaluci'a. 

Of  Ojeda's  party  was  Franeiseo  Pizarro;  and  Hit- 
ting restlessly  from  one  heterogeneous  group  to 
another,  enviously  watching  preparations  in  which 
circumstances  prevented  their  participating,  were 
other  dominant  spirits  waiting  opportunity,  notably 
Yasco  Nunez  de  Balljoa,  tied  by  debt  to  distiisteful 
agriculture,  and  Hernan  Cortes,  fortunately  forbid- 
den to  embark  by  illness. 

Ojeda  was  the  first  to  sail,  embarkh^  November 
10, 1509.  Nicuesa  would  have  weighed  anchor  at  the 
same  time,  but  was  prevented  by  his  creditors;  for 
his  success  in  securing  followers  was  attended  by  so 
copious  a  drain  of  purse  that  not  only  his  money  but 
his  credit  was  ^ne. 

Favorable  winds  wafted  Ojeda  ^uickl^  to  Carta- 
gena, where  he  landed  and  proclaimed  m  loud  and 
vaunting  tones  his  manifesto/  A  shower  of  poisoned 
darts  was  the  reply;  a  mark  of  disrespect  from  his 
new  subjects  which  set  the  governor's  blood  ]>oiling. 
Breathing  a  >1h  )rt  prayer  to  the  virgin,  Ojeda  seized 
a  lance,  and  charging  the  natives  at  the  head  of  his 
followers  scattered  them  in  the  forest,  and  rashly  pur- 

iuerf,a.sfil  thv  impcvtence  of  the  latttr.  Tlio  ulcahlc  mayor  was  ni)iM>inU>d 
l»y  the  LiiiLj.  He  mtUt  be  by  |»ii»fessioii  a  lawyer,  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
au<l  of  u'  clianietfr.  He  eoiild  m'illuT  l>eaiialivr  of  tlic  >li->trirt  in  which 
he  was  to  exercise  his  functions,  nor  eouhl  he  many  a  wifr  in  !iis  district. 
Jierojt.  il'-  Iiiditis,  ii.  113-27  ami  note.  8o  imieh  for  the  law.  I'laeticalljr  in 
uaaes  of  this  kind,  where  the  gpvernor  wm  not  luamed  iu  the  law,  civil, 
criminal,  and  some  phosoa  oven  of  military  nuthority  devolred  on  the  alcalde 
mayor,  the  two  tirst  ab <{^'/>i.  aiel  tlie  last  a-i  th<-  lf:,'al  adviser  of  tlie  military 
ulucf.  In  now  colonies  thin  ollicer  was  investol  witii  puwerti  abuost  cH|iuii  to 
those  of  the  governor,  though  of  a  (liferent  kind. 

"A  document  iircpared  I>y  the  tmitetl  wisdom  of  churcli  and  sUitc,  for  gen- 
eral use  iu  the  lndie>:.  .setting  lorih  the  obliuatiuiLs  of  all  gooil  savu^ca  to  Uicir 
dual  i.>  ad  of  Spain  and  H-nmo,  with  u  liafeftT piHnialim«m<M  ^i<th  www»  *a  fallnag 

diisobcdienoc.   Oi  which  more  hereafter. 
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sued  them.  Tlieso  were  no  effeminate  islanders;  the 
women  fought  side  by  side  with  the  men,  who  were 
equal  to  those  of  Veragua,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  em  enomcd  arrow-points,  wliicli,  with  the  oc- 
casional shelter  their  forests  afforded,  made  tlicin  more 
tluui  a  match  for  the  Spaniards.^  Tliis  Ojcda  luid  all 
to  loam,  arid  to  pay  dearly  for  the  knowledge.  Of 
seventy  of  his  best  and  bravest  who  followed  him 
four  leagues  inland  but  one  returned.  Even  his 
staunch  and  veteran  friend,  Juan  <le  la  Cosa,  after 
vainly  attempting  to  dissuade  liis  self-willed  coUeai^ue 
from  his  purpose,  placed  liimselt"  by  his  side  and  died 
there.  Ojeda  fou<]jht  like  a  th^cr  until  his  men  were 
scattered  and  killed,  and  he  was  left  wuundod  and 
alone  in  a  marshy  thicki;t,  where  several  days  after 
a  fresh  party  from  the  shij)S  found  him  hall'-dead. 
When  warmed  into  life  and  returned  to  the  liarbor 
he  saw  enterinij;  it  Nieuesa's  lleet  he  hid  himself, 
afraid  to  meet  his  rival  in  tliat  ])li<^ht.  Told  of 
this  by  Ojeda's  men,  as  supplemental  to  their  dismal 
tale,  Nieuesa's  an;L!,"er  was  aroused  at  the  unjust  sus- 
])ieion.  Tell  your  eonimander,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  that 
Diet^o  de  Xieuesa  is  a  Christian  cavalier  who  makes 
no  war  on  a  ])rostrate  foe;  that  not  only  shall  ]);ist 
feuds  be  l)uried,  but  he  ])romises  never  to  leave  tiiis 
spot  until  the  deaths  of  Juan  de  la  Cosa  and  his  eom- 
rades  are  avenged."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Landing  four  hundred  men,  he  surprised  an  Indian 
village,  put  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  sword, 
and  secured  large  booty. 

After  Nicuesa  had  departed  on  his  way,  Ojeda  cast 
off  from  that  ill-fated  shore  his  ships,  and  brought 
them  to  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  where  on  its  eastern 
side,  near  the  entrance,  he  built  a  fortress,  the  begin- 
ning of  his  capital  city,  and  called  it  San  Sebastian'** 

*To  tbU  day  then;  are  tribes  in  tlte  vicinity  of  the  Atrato  liiver  whicU 
haro  noTor  been  Bubju gated. 

'"I  Min  imabli'  t'>  liii  l  th\n  i)!acf  oti  any  map.  Clomara,  Illit.  /n#/.,  68, 
■ays:  '  ComcDfO  lucgu  vua  furtalciui,  y  pueblo,  Uuudu  tm  rt^^er,  y  aaseffxmt 
eael  mesmo  logar  que  qaatro  afioa  antes  lo  aoia  oomcfado  luan  dela  Coea. 
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ill  honor  of  tlic  arrow-martyrod  saint,  whose  protec- 
tion ho  craved  from  the  venomous  darts  of  his  sub- 
jects. From  San  Sebastian,  Ojeda  despatched  to 
Santo  Domingo  one  of  his  vessels  with  the  gold  and 
captives  he  had  taken,  at  the  same  time  ui^^ing  Enciso 
to  hasten  his  departure,  and  send  supplies.  Mean- 
while Ojoda's  temper,  whicli  was  as  shiarp  and  fiery 
as  Damascus  steel,  made  little  head-way  against  tan- 
gled marslu's  and  poisoned  arrows.  Persisting  in  his 
high-li.inded  policy,  he  euuld  do  nothing  with  the 
natives,  food  iK'iiig  as  difficult  to  obtain  as  gold,  and 
his  ranks  i-apidly  thinned. 

Wliili!  liarasscd  l»v  ImiiLicr  and  watchin^r  anxiouslv 
tlie  coining  of  1  Jiciso  and  the  return  of  their  ships, 
the  colonists  descried  one  day  a  strange  sail.  Oif 
reaching  San  Sebastian  it  proved  to  l)e  a  (  Jenoese 
vessel  which,  while  loading  with  bacon  and  cassava 
bread  at  Cape  Tiburon,  had  l)een  piratically  seized 
by  one  Bernardo  «le  Talavera  and  a  gang  of  vaga- 
bonds from  Santo  Domingo,  who  escajxd  with  their 
prize  and  li.id  come  to  Xueva  Andalucia  to  seek 
fortune  under  the  wise  and  happy  rule  of  (iov- 
ernor  Oji-da.  To  buy  the  cargo  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  for  the  pirates  were  very  ready  to  sell;  and, 
indeed,  had  they  not  been,  the  governor  would  have 
compelled  them.  The  poison  was  in  his  blood,  which 
was  now  hot  with  fever,  and  ho  was  in  no  mood  for 
ceremony.    But  the  relief  thus  obtained  was  only 

Brte  foe  cl  primer  pueblo  do  Kiipafioles  enia  tierra  firme  do  Indias.'  If  the 
author  refers  his  first  town  to  the  former  visit  of  Joan  de  la  Cosa  fmtr  yearn 

iH'foro,  I  xliould  ^.■ly  (li.it  r.inld  sruritly  In-  <m11«  i1  an  attoniptctl  Bottli-iiK'nt,, 
Htill  less  an  c-stublUlicil  town.  If  he  iiitiinnteii  tliat  this  fort  of  Ojeda'd  waa 
the  first  settlement,  then  ho  wrong,  for  Bvlen,  in  Vcragun,  was  Ltcforo  this. 
Whatever  he  iiiexin^,  nml  tluit  often  is  iniin>  siMe  t'l  <I<  triiuino,  in  this  in- 
stauee  it  is  .«afe  t'isay  that  iic  is  iuei  inr,  ns  S.in  Srli;i^tiaii  cau  by  no  pojoiljil- 
ity  have  Ik  lii  the  litst  .^i  tllciiH  iit  in  'i"iena  I'iniie.  lierrMa  writes,  i.  vii. 
xTi.:  '  l-Iutro  cn  cl  golfo  tie  \'i-uki,  y  bu^co  ul  rio  uel  Durien,  one  cutro  los 
Indios  era  muy  eelehrado  de  oro,  y  tie  gcnte  helicosa,  y  no  Ic  hallando,  sobre 
viiKs  eerros  a'^M  uto  vn  pm  lthi,  al  qual  llani6  la  villa  tie  >an  Sel>a<tian,  toman- 
dole  por  abogatlo  contnt  laa  ilecltas  «lo  la  yema  mortifcra:  y  etita  fuc  Ia 

rnda  villa  tie  Costellanos  quo  so  pobib,  en  todo  k  tierra  flrme,  aniendo  sido 
in  iiti»  r-:(  la  rpie  eomenc'o  a  poMar  el  AlmirantO  vicj",  en  Vera_'ua.'  Words 
to  the  name  etleet  are  in  Xnv  imle,  <.'oi.  th  Viayra^  iii.  17-.  It  bccuis  rather 
premature  to  call  those  fntUe  attempts  estabiiahing  towna. 
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It  iiiporan'.  Day  by  day  the  food  supply  diminished. 
The  colonists  were  reduced  in  number  from  three 
hundretl  to  three  score.  And  with  bodily  ailment 
came  as  usual  mind -distempers,  wranglings,  ruin, 
and  despair.  Where  now  was  the  valiant  (^jeda  ? 
Humiliated  to  tlie  dust,  as  well  before  the  savages  as 
beibre  the  Sjjaniards. 

Yet  lie  would  not  yield  to  fate  without  another 
effort,  wasted  and  weak  as  he  was.  Giving  Pijano 
eonunand  of  the  forti  i  Ojeda  took  fiassage  in  tlu^ 
freebooter  s  shi[)  and  .sailed  for  Santo  Domingo.  But 
his  patroness,  the  virgin,  had  indeed  deserted  him. 
Shipwreek  met  him  at  CuV)a,  whence  lie  cro.ssed  to 
Jamaica.  Talavera  and  ]ii>r  gang,  after  the  most  ex- 
traoidinarv  exc-rtions,  likewise  reached  .lamaica,  but 
onlv  to  be  seized  by  order  uf  Diejjo  Colon  and  han<j:ed. 
Ojeda  said  notliing  to  Esquivel  about  striking  off  his 
head,  but  humbly  took  the  kindly  extended  aid.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Espatiola  in  a  caravel  he  found  Enciso 
gone,  and  himself  a  bankrupt  invalid.  Pride,  which 
seldom  deserts  a  Spanish  cavalier,  gave  way.  Re- 
duced to  penury,  broken-hearted,  he  died,  begging  as 
proof  of  his  humility  to  bo  buried  under  the  monastery 
portal,  that  all  who  entered  should  tread  upon  his 
grave.    Farewell,  daring,  dashing,  irrational  Ojeda! 

Let  us  now  look  after  Nicuesa.  When  from  the 
discomfited  Ojeda  the  gallant  governor  of  CastiUa  del 
Oro  last  parted,  he  coasted  westward  toward  ^'eragua, 
where  ho  purposed  to  plant  his  colony.  The  better 
to  survey  the  seaboard,  he  took  a  small  caravel,  and 
ordered  Lope  de  Olano,  liis  lieutenant,  to  attend  him 
with  two  brigantincs,  while  the  larger  vessels  kept 
farther  from  the  shore.  Thus  they  proceeded  until 
reaching  the  Indian  province  of  Cuelxi,  where  a  port 
wa.s  discovered  into  whieh  flowed  a  small  stream  called 
Pito.  Hiere  they  landed  and  said  mass,"  and  there- 
fore named  the  place  Misas. 

"  Tho  tirtit  iu  Tierr»  Firine,  Oviedo  saya,  but  ho  forgets  the  kuUiug,  for 
the  Huae  purpose,  of  Bartoloind  Colon  at  Ca,pe  Homlnnw,  Sunday,  August 
14,  1502. 
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Leaving  there  the  largest  shipa  in  chaige  of  a  rel- 
ative named  Cueto,  who  was  to  receive  word  when  to 
follow,  Xicuesa  pressed  forward  toward  Vei-agua  with 
a  caravel  carrying  sixty  men,  Lope  de  (Jlano  still  at- 
tendin*^  in  a  l>riLrantini'  with  thirty  men.  A  stt^rm 
arislni!^  not  h)n;j^  after,  tlie  latter  took  advantaire  of 
this  and  tliu  darkness  of  the  niij^ht  to  separate  from 
him,  impelled  partly  hy  a  conviction  that  they  were 
on  the  wronuj  course,  partly  hy  amhitious  })rojects. 
Aftvr  waitini^  two  days  in  vain  ior  his  comjjanion 
Nicue>a  (  (jntinued  westward.  In  the  searcli  for  A  er- 
aufua  lie  attempted  to  lollow  a  chart  drawn  by  Barto- 
lonu'  ("dlon,  though  his  pilots  Diego  dc  Rilxjro  and 
Dici^o  Martin,  both  of  whom  had  been  with  Colum- 
bus, assured  him  that  h«*  ha<l  j>assed  the  place.  The 
storm  increasing,  Nicuesa  ran  his  vessel  into  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river;  but  when  attempting  to  pro- 
ceed after  the  storm  he  found  himself  caught  in  a  trap, 
and  his  vessel  on  the  bar  amidst  the  breakers,  the 
water  having  subsided.  Unable  to  move  the  ship  in 
either  direction,  its  destruction  was  inevitable,  and 
the  men  set  about  saving  themselves.  A  rope  was 
stretched  to  the  shore  at  the  cost  of  a  life ;  and  scarcely 
had  the  last  person  reached  land  when  the  vessel  went 
to  pieces. 

Behold,  then,  the  courtly  Nicuesa,  so  lately  the 
proud  commander  of  a  fleet,  by  this  sudden  freak  of 
fortune  cast  upon  an  inhospitable  shore,  his  where- 
abouts unknown  to  himself  or  to  those  in  the  ships, 
and  his  almost  naked  followers  destitute  of  focKl,  .save 
one  barrel  of  Hour  and  a  cask  of  oil  flung  them  hy 
the  surly  breakers!  His  mind  was  moreover  ill  at 
ease  concerning  Olano,  whos(>  reputation  was  none  of 
the  be.st,  and  who  Nicuesa  tliought  might  have  joined 
him  had  he  been  disposed.  The  ship's  boat  fortu- 
nattly  drifted  ashore,  and  in  it  Nicuesa  placed  Diego 
de  Ribero  and  throe  seamen,  ordering  them  to  keep 
him  company  along  the  shore,  and  render  assistance 
iu  crossing  streams  and  inlets.   Already  faint  with 
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hunger,  they  began  their  march.  But  whither?  Still 
westward,  but  not  toward  Veragua.  Each  weary 
footstep  carried  them  farther  and  farther  from  their 
destination.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  journey  feeling 
their  way  through  tropical  forests,  with  such  impedi- 
ments as  tangled  jungles,  hot  malarious  raudbeds, 
craggy  liills  and  trearh(n-ons  .streains  to  block  their 
way.  Some  (»f  the  ])aity  liad  n<i  shoes,  mmo  no 
hat;  sharp  stones  eut  tlu  ir  llet,  thorny  brambles  tore 
their  flesh,  and  their  halt-clad  l)()dies  were  exposed 
alternately  to  burnini;  sun  and  drenchin<^  rain.  Tliev 
were  soon  glad  to  get  slu'll-fish  and  roots  to  eat  with 
their  leaves.  One  dav  an  arrow  from  an  overhiui'Mnor 
height  struck  dead  Nicuesa's  paLce,  but  fortunately 
the  savages  retired  without  pressing  th(  ir  advantage. 
Nicuesa's  dog,  seeing  murder  in  his  lumgry  master's 
eye,  took  to  his  heels  and  was  never  afterward  seciii. 
Yet  greater  misfortunes  awaited  the  8}Xiniar(Is.  After 
crossing  an  iiih't  in  the  boat  one  evening,  they  rested 
for  the  niglit,  and  in  attempting  to  resume  their 
march  next  morning  found  themselves  upon  an  island. 
Calling  for  Ribero,  he  was  missing.  Nor  was  the 
boat  anywhere  to  be  seen.  It  could  not  be  possible 
that  he  had  left  them  to  die  on  that  drcumsciibed 
and  barren  spot.  Loudly  they  called,  searchinff  eveiy 
inlet,  and  sweeping  the  horizon  with  terror-lighted 
eyes.    It  was  true;  they  were  abandoned! 

It  is  curious  to  witness  the  effect  of  despair  on 
different  minds,  of  the  near  approach  of  that  hateful 
means  for  our  final  suppression.  Some  will  fi^rht  the 
monster;  others  succumb,  sinking  into  drivelling  im- 
becility; others  calmly  abandon  themselves  to  the 
inevitable,  even  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  case  com- 
ing home  to  some  of  them,  looking  grimly  cheerful. 
As  elsewhere,  both  fools  and  philosophers  were  found 
among  Nicuesa's  crew.  Some  prayed  and  confessed, 
with  divers  degrees  of  accompaniment,  from  low  lam- 
entation to  frantic  raving;  some  cursed;  some  nursed 
their  horror  in  sullen  silence. 
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I  nhall  not  attoiiii)t  to  (lescrilx'  Xicuesa's  suffer- 
ing^ wliile  on  tliis  island.  Siil}i<  L'  it  to  say  that 
on  a  scanty  diet  of  roots  and  sIk'H-HsU  witli  brackish 
water  many  died,  wliile  others  wished  tliemselves 
dead;  for  the  former  miglit  rot  in  peace,  hut  the 
latter  yet  living  swarmed  with  impatient  vermin. 
And  there  was  little  satisfaction  in  effort,  when 
driiikini^  onW  increased  thirst,  and  eating  l)ut  kept 
alive  despondency.  Truly  it  was  a  good  thing,  a 
grand  thing  to  adventure  life  to  captui^e  wild  lands 
and  rule  one's  fellows! 

Thus  weeks  passed.  Then  like  a  ray  shot  from  the 
Bedeemer's  throne  a  sail  was  seen.  Afen  wasted  to 
the  last. extremity  shook  off  death's  grip  and  roused 
themselyes,  stretching  their  long  lank  necks, their  bony 
chins  and  glazed  eyes  toward  &e  approaching  yessel, 
which  soon  came  to  anchor  before  the  island  Ribero 
was  not  a  yillain  after  all.  Satisfied  thatYeragua 
was  behind  them,  but  unable  to  conyinoe  Nicuesa, 
Ribero  won  oyer  to  his  yiews  the  three  boatmen,  left 
the  island  during  the  night,  retraced  their  course  and 
reached  Veragua.  There  they  found  the  colonists, 
with  Olano  bearing  rule,  who  on  the  information  of 
Ribero  could  scarcely  do  less  than  send  his  goyemor 
succor.** 

Leaving  here  Nicuesa,  let  us  inquire  concerning 
the  other  portions  of  his  scattered  colony.  Two 
months  haying  elapsed  since  the  departure  of  the 
jjovemor  from  the  port  of  Misas,  and  hearing  nothing 
from  any  one,  Cucto,  in  whose  charge  the  fleet  was 
left,  becnni''  nneasy,  and  taking  a  small  vessel,  set  out 
in  search  oi  his  commander.  The  only  tidings  he 
could  gain  were  from  a  letter  found  on  an  island, 
wi-apped  in  a  leaf  and  fastened  to  a  stick,  which  in- 

"When  Oviedo  li^vely  aflserts  tbat  Kibcro  intended  dcwrtaon,  and  wm 

Mealing  \ty  Vn  l.  n  v.  lif  n  he  was  captured  l>y  Olono,  he  goes  ont  of  his  way  to 
iiuiko  |>a)i>.il)lL'  iKuiHuusc  am>cur  us  truth.  Admit  them  inhunum  mou^itt-rs, 
v  hii  h  tlu  y  u  t k  nut,  whituor  would  four  starred  helpless  wretches  desert  oa 
ihU  Uua<ily  sluuv? 
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formed  him  that  Xirnc^a  wa«?  well  and  still  jonrncy- 
in.!^  westward,  lietuniin'^-  to  Mi.sa.s,  Cueto  witli  the 
entire  lleet  sailed  for  Vcia' 'ua ;  Imt  so  l)a(llv  v.onn- 
eaten  were  tlie  s]ii]»s  that  lie  was  o])li!j^':Ml  to  conu!  to 
aiielior  at  the  mouth  of  the  liiver  ( 'ha;r]v/**  wliieh 
from  the  ravenous  alli^-alors  that  swarmud  tlier.-  was 
called  by  tlie  Spanianis  La«^artos.  Tliere  |)(»rtions 
of  the  cari^'oes  were  landed:  and  while  atteni])ts  were 
made  to  repair  the  ships,  one  of  the  j)ilots,  IVdro  de 
l^nd)ria,  was  sont  in  <ju<  st  of  tho  lost  governor. 
Meanwliile  Lope  de  Olauo  arriviMl. 

Evidently  the  lieutenant  tli  I  not  in  his  heart 
dt\sire  his  captain's  return.  For  althoui;'li  in  recit- 
in<^  to  his  comrades  the  circumstances  of  tlie  storm, 
and  tlie  disappearance  of  the  governor,  with  such 
valuations  as  suited  his  purpose,  with  tears  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  crocodiles  thereabout, 
he  made  no  effort  to  find  Nicuesa.  He  affected  to 
believe  him  dead.  "And  now,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  let  no  more  mention  be  made  of  him  if  you  would 
not  kill  me." 

The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Belen,  where  the  usual 
catalogue  of  disasters  attends  the  disembarkation. 
Four  men  are  drowned.  The  worm-eaten  ships  are 
dismantled,  broken  in  pieces,  and  of  the  fni^ents 
huts  are  made  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  b^ 
Bartolom^  Colon.  Olano,  after  some  opposition,  is 
formally  proclaimed  lieutenant-governor.    Raids  fol- 

'*Chagre,  not  Chngrea,  was  the  name  of  the  native  prorince  through 

M-hii:!i  tlii<  live  r  llow.i.  Near  its  jnoutli  empty  several  small  streams,  ami  it 
was  only  Ik-Iow  the  conlluencc  ()f  these  tliat  tlie  temi  Lagartos  ior  auy  leugtli 
of  time  aj»plie<l.  Says  Alcetlo,  Dk.,  i.,  of  the  River  Chi^[re: — *Lode8cnbrid 
el  (le  I.VJ7  H<-ninnil<t  <1<?  la  Scrna  llamainlolt'  rio  <1l'  I^ig.-irtDs,  y  !iiit<  s  ;  ti  Iwx  a 
Loih;  <le  Olaiio  cl  <lo  l.'ilU.'  Ovicdo  rcuiarkit  updii  it:  -'Al^^muw  haii  ijUcri<lo 
tle^ir  <]nu  los  <lc  n(|Ticata  arnttdft  le  dksKm  «etc  ii(ini)>re,  iKtnjue  niiigtma  coaa 
Tiva  aaltalia  <lu  los  navios  que  en  presscnfia  de  la  gente  tse  la  CQDiiessen 
Inego  muy  gniiidcs  lagartos,  lo  qtial  sc  cxpcrimentd  en  algunus  imjttos.  Este 
rio  OS  hi  Ixkcji  del  rio  Chagre.'  J/I<t.  (ifii.,  ii.  4(i7.  Acosta  is  Bomcwhat  loo.'^o 
in  the  statement.  Comix ud.  Hint.  iiiaucula,  34,  'En  la  Imjcu  del  rio 

Chagres,  qtie  entonces  llamabon  de  los  La^artoa  por  la  maltitiul  de  caimanes 
que  (.'olou  halna  visto  en  <  1.'  \'az  Dnr.rndo  place?,  on  Muiiir/i  Atlnx,  \v\  x., 
l.'iTI.  in  this  vicinity  a  river  with  tho  wonl  chi.  Muukli  Atlas  no.  ix.  has  ib 
Ch''.'  li<:.    l)c  i^ot  writes  R.  de  Ckagre;  Danpier,  i?.  Ckoffn;  Jefferya,  B, 

UiJiX.  Ciu<.  Am.,  Vol.  I.  SO 
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low;  but  the  quibian,  thrown  wise  by  expori(Uice,  re- 
tires with  his  peoj)le,  and  leaves  the  Spaniards  to 
shift  for  tliemselves.  There  Ijeini;  nothinof  to  steal, 
thev  starve.  Disease  and  disaflectiou  follow;  Olano 
is  not  happy. 

Wrathful,  indeed,  was  Nicuesa  on  reacliiuLT  Belen. 
Against  Olano  liis  indi<]fnation  was  extreme.  He 
charged  liim  with  wilful  desertion,  with  fel«)nious 
destruetion  of  tlie  ships,  and  with  gross  misnuinage- 
nient.  He  had  ruiniHl  all.  Brandin«x  him  as  a  traitor 
he  ordered  liis  arrest  :  and  when  some  feeble  att em [)ts 
were  made  l)y  the  otliers  to  mitigate  the  governor's 
displeasure,  he  broke  forth  on  them.  "It  well  be- 
comes you,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  ask  pardon  for  him, 
when  you  should  be  begging  mercy  for  yourselves !" 

But  of  what  use  were  oaths  and  bickerings  ?  Of 
his  gaUant  oompany  half  were  dead,  and  the  less 
foitimate  remainder  lived  only  to  sdSsr  yet  awhile 
before  following.  Of  all  the  men  who  came  from 
Spain,  proud  Nicuesa  lost  the  most,  having  most 
to  lose.  Of  all  New  World  woes,  Nicuesa's  woes 
were  greatest;  the  half  of  what  thus  far  has  been 
words  cannot  tell,  and  the  worst  part  is  yet  to  come. 

Now  that  the  rich  Vera^ua  was  reached,  the  Gblden 
Castile  of  greedy  anticipations,  what  then?  The  gold 
with  which  tx>  load  the  ships  was  wanting;  the  snipe 
with  which  to  bear  away  that  gold  were  almost  all 
destroyed.  The  fertile  soil  was  marshy,  the  spicy  air 
malarious,  the  redundant  vegetation  yielded  little  food 
for  man.  Sallow -faced  skeletons  of  men  clamored 
their  distress.  Death  was  busy  enough,  so  Olano's 
life  was  spared,  though  his  badge  of  office  was  ex- 
changed for  fetters.  Even  foragers  perislied  for  want 
of  food ;  every  member  of  one  band  died  from  eating 
of  a  putrescent  Indian.  The  governor  grew  peevish; 
his  generous  temper  was  soured  by  misfortune.  The 
colonists  eom])lained  of  his  hai'sh  treatment  and  in- 
dili'erenee  to  their  siillerings.    And  thev  said  to  him : 

The  fates  are  against  us  here;  let  us  abandon  this 
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place."  "Oh,  very  well  I"  snarled  Nicuesa.  Leaving 
Alonso  Nunez,  with  the  (hgnitied  title  of  alcalde 
mayor,  and  a  few  men  to  harvest  some  grain  planted 
by  Olano,  the  colonists  enil)arked  in  two  brigantines 
and  a  caravel,  built  of  fragments  of  the  broken  shi])s. 
to  seek  some  healthier  spot.  After  sailing  eastward 
some  twenty  leagues,  a  (Genoese  sailor  nanud  (jrrcgorio 
addressed  tho  governor:  "I  well  remember,  when 
with  the  admiral  in  this  vicinity  we  entered  a  fine 
port  where  we  f  )und  I'ood  and  water."  After  some 
seaicli  the  place  was  i'ound,  the  Portobello  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  an  anchor  dropped  there  by  the  athiii- 
ral  was  seen  protiuding  I'rom  the  sand.  Landing 
for  food,  the  Spaniards  w'cre  attacked  and  twenty 
kilh^d;  indeed,  they  could  scarcely  w'ield  their  w{\ap- 
ons  so  weak  were  they.  Faiut  and  disheartened  they 
contmued  their  way  about  seven  leagues  farther, 
when  approaching  the  shore  Nicuesa  cried  out:  "Pa- 
remos  aquf  en  el  nombre  de  Dios !"  Here  let  us  stop 
in  God's  name!  They  found  anchorage,  the  place 
being  the  Puerto  de  Bastimentos  of  Columbus.  The 
companions  of  Nicuesa,  however,  ready  in  their  dis- 
tress to  seize  on  any  auspice,  took  up  the  cry  of  their 
commander  and  applied  the  words  Nombre  de  Dios^ 
to  the  harbor  which  they  then  entered,  and  which 
name  to  this  day  it  bears. 

Here  another  attempt  was  made  to  locate  the  gov- 
ernment of  Castilla  del  Oro.  Disembarking,  Nicuesa 

'*Tho  name  familiar  to  cartogmpliGi-s  often  tissnnie<l  in  tlios*'  days  peculiar 
orthography  on  the  maps.  Tim.s  lu-i-nando  Colon  writes  this  namo  nimrt;  Ri- 
bero,Md6;  Affneso, ndm6re Jet/io;  VazDouFado,«o6re(/er/fO'( ,-  R:imn!<io, Adonic 
dedh:  Hondins,  in  Pnrehfts,  Nom  tfe  Dkm;  Mercator,  Dampicr,  Ogilby,  the 
anther  of  l\'<  Ht  fiidi^rhf  Sjii'  jhcl,  Jcflerys,  an<l  their  snccossors,  conti-ary  to 
their  froqneut  custom,  all  w  rito  tlio  words  correctly.  This  place,  as  wo  shall 
hereafter  see,  uras  for  a  long  time  famous  as  the  chief  poet  on  tne  northern  coast 
of  TiciTa  Finnc  thrnn^Ii  \\  Tiich  pa-S5;t  tl  the  merchandise  from  Sjiniii  and  the  gold 
from  I'cni.  .Says  licn/uui,  llixt.  Mo.kIo  aS'covo,  li):  *  Qucsta  (  itti'i  stA  sitiiata 
ml  mare  «li  Ti-ainontana.  Sogliono  adnnquo  commnncmcn  to  ci^'irunno  midare 
di  Spagnaal  Nomodi  Dio,  daqiiattordici,  6qaindici  naui,  fra  piccole,  c  craude, 
e  la  maggior  ]x>rtcrft  millc,  c  ottoccnto  salmc ;  caricho  di  robbe  diuerse.  Dam- 
pier  al>out  a  century  later  found  tlu-  spot  where  the  city  had  stood  overgrown 
with  trees.  Its  abondonmont  was  owius  to  poisoned  air,  the  same  unwhole- 
■OHIO  dimato  that  Utokeup  all  the  ear^  MUlamenti  on  this  «oaat»  the  laat 
being  always  regarded  aa  tha  wont 
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took  formal  possession,  erected  a  fortress,  and  began 
again  his  necessary  though  suicidal  policy  of  forag- 
ing. The  natives  retired.  The  malanous  atmosphere 
wrapped  the  st rammers  in  disease  and  death.  The 
caravel  was  sent  back  to  Veragua,  and  Alonso  Nunez 
and  the  remnant  of  the  colony  brought  away.  The 
vessel  was  then  sent  to  Espaiiola  for  supplies,  but 
neither  ship  nor  crew  were  ever  afterward  heard 
from.  Meanwhile  Nicucsa  and  the  renmant  of  his 
luckless  company  niade  a  l)ravo  stand,  but  all  of  no 
avail.  Loni^  since  fate  had  decreed  their  destruc- 
tion. It  was  not  possildc  in  their  ])ros(  nt  condition 
to  live.  Picptiles  as  food  lu'canu^  a  luxuiy  to  them; 
the  infected  sunliglit  (h'icd  ii])  their  Mood;  despair 
])aralyzc(l  licart  and  brain;  and  to  so  dire  extrennty 
were  they  linally  reduced  that  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  mount  guard  or  bury  their  dead.^^ 

"The  orijdnal  authorities  for  this  chapter  &re :  JlecU  C(diila,  etc.,  in  Ala* 
vnrreti',  Col,ae  Vio'jeM,  iii.  110;  Memorial  jirtaentado  al  Itey  jK>r  Hoihifjo  de 
Coliiit  linn  .■i,  in  Xdrarrcle,  Col.  <h:  Viapff,  iii.  3S7 :  Ln-^  CtKai*,  Jli^t.  Ind.,  ii. 
61;  OviedOf  ii.  44>o-78;  NotictM  bio'jrdficas  dd  capUaa  Ahnto  Jiojeda,  in  j^^a- 
varrtte,  Oot.  de  Viwjct,  iiL  163;  Oomam,  Hi^.  Ind.,  60;  Petrr  Jfartyr,  dee, 
ii.  '2:  /f'rrrrn,  <1po.  i.  lib.  vii.  cap.  vii.  Piofcrcncc,  mostly  tuiimportant,  to 
the  doings  of  ( )jctl.'»  nntl  Nicur.'^-i  may  l>o  fouml  in  Hanmsio,  Via^'ji,  iii.  18-22; 
Boberiis*  Xar.  Vn;/.,  xviii.-xix. ;  Jhiftoiiit  Cuiuj.  Mfx.  awl  I*crtt,^~3Si  Montci- 
niiff,  yifuici'  Wt'rnld,  G'2-(i3;  Morcit,  Voy.  dans  VAineriffue  Cevt.,  ii.  .^00-1  ; 
Lahar/x;  Ahr^'y,\x.  100-84;  Oy»7%'« /I m. ,  66-67, 307 ;  March  y  iMhorcs,  Ma- 
rina Esjmnola,  i.  S91— 102;  ,/nau  und  I'/lofi,  Voy.,  i.  04;  Aronfn,  Cotnjtcnd.  JJi.^t. 
iV'dfca  dr'miiac/a,  26-30;  Itfmetal^  lluL  Chyapa,  163;  And<igoi/at  Nar,^ 
NowelkAn.  de9  Fby.,  cxlviii.  7-lOj  Jj»rnf,  BigvmSffiH.  Am.,  t  (»-71, 371- 
7.";  //.^/-i'  Sj>an.  Coiiq.,  i.  29')- 334;  0,>rdon\^  1114.  Am.,  ii.  (V2  72;  Ilohnrff 
Anii'il^  Am.,  i.  20-30;  Lhrduer'n  Hint.  JJiMrnr.,  ii.  37-10:  i.'uuz't/fZ  JJurila, 
'J'ccilrn  ErlfH.,  ii.  ri7;  QtmUana,  Vi<fnM,  *  Vnsco  XufKV,'  1-10,  nn«l  *PizaiTO,'42- 
43;  Jtchuutou'H  Acct.  Ditcov,  in  \V<.<t,  171  H.');  S.Am,  and  M<':c.,  i.  12-14; 
■  SnovcdnCa  Am.,1(^'[;  IfohertAon's  Jlixt.  A  tn.,  i.  1'JIA):>;  In  im/s  Col.,  iii.  ijC>- 
131 ;  J{usMtli''H  Hiftt.  Am.,  i.  43-8;  Drnlr'n  Toy.,  I.'i.V.kS;  London  demj.  Soc., 
•/our.,  xxiii.  179;  DuPerrier,  Gen.  HUU.  Voy.,  110-13;  Piwrroy  OrtUanOy 
Varones  /fcwfrot,  53-61;  Betnoni^  Hist.  Mmdo  Kvovo,  36-47;  Mcrdtit  Fanfi 
Xori  Orbin,  14;  Bru<'ihJn<,  lufnrmnrii,]},  in  Parhtco  ai\iX  CdrdetUUt  CcL  Dot., 
ii.  43'J;  Dicadas,  in.  Padieco  and  (Jurdcnajt,  Col.  Doc.,  viiL  14;  Jietap  Leotl^ 
j>ftr(.  Hist.  Atn.,  L  STounm,  UUt.  (?m.  Am,,  i.  276-87;  LattemaUt 

OeaclUektef  L  22, 

In  my  biUiograpfaical  notices  thus  far  I  hvn  htd  occadon  to  make  man- 

tion  more  particularly  of  original  documents  referring  to  individual  episodes. 
I  will  now  say  a  few  words  concfniincrtlio  onrlv  rlironiolcrs.  LasCasas,  Ovicdo, 
Peter  Martyr,  and  Goniai-a,  aiul  of  tlio  ialcr  and  more  general  writer,  Her- 
rcnu  On  these,  the  eonier-stones  of  early  Spanish  A'^fH'^  aanalst  th« 
labrios  of  all  who  follow  them  mnsb  forever  rest 
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The  lives  of  Laa  Coaoa  und  Ovicdu  cuuiilitutc  iu  thciii3C'Ivc9  uo  small  por- 
tions of  their  respeotivo  histories.  Both  came  to  the  Now  World,  and  each 
took  an  active  and  prominent  jmrt  in  many  of  tbo  matters  of  vrhich  he  wrote. 
Tljcy  were  nearly  of  an  age;  the  former  Ixung  l»orn  at  Seville  in  1474,  and 
the  latter  at  Madrid  in  1478;  l)i:t  Oviido  did  not  come  to  Amerira  until  ir>l4, 
being  witli  Pcdrarias  Duvila  when  he  went  to  govern  Darien,  while  Laa  Casaa 
took  vp  his  residence  under  Ovando  at  Espafiola  in  1502.  Las  Cases  was  an 
ccclooLostic  whose  life  waa  devoted  t"  lirfriending  tlic  Indians,  and  lie  did  not 
have  America  for  the  last  time  until  l.'Vt7,  after  lialf  a  century  of  most  hn- 
uiono  faervice ;  Oviedo  was  a  cavalier  who  sought  to  lx;tter  his  bi-oken  fortunes 
by  obtaining  through  hia  influence  at  court  the  oHico  of  vtedor  de  las  fundi- 
eiones  ddorodela  Tierra  Firme^  anperviaor  of  gold*melting  for  lierra  Ftrme, 
wliicli  office  he  held  throughout  hia  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  conti* 
nental  Indies,  until  lo^i.  lioth  were  influential  men  at  court,  Laa  Casaa 
being  quite  intimate  with  young  Charles,  whilo  Oviedo  had  been  utoso  dc. 
cdmara,  or  page  to  Prince  Juan.  Both  made  frequent  trips  between  Spain 
and  America;  Oviedo  crossed  the  Atlantio  twelve  times,  lAsCasaseTen  more. 

Casas  was  as  aUe  an  annalist  as  ho  was  reformor.  His  greatest  work, 
Hvtor'ia  lie  In-i  /ii'lio-i';  was  l»et^nn  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  completed  in 
ld61,  live  ycarti  bcforo  his  death.  It  was  extensively  copied  and  used  in 
manuscript,  but  was  not  ])riuted  until  Wi^lO,  Though  consisting  of  five 
Tolnmes,  it  eomprises  hat  three  decades,  or  books,  and  Iwings  the  history  of 
the  Xcw  Worlil  down  only  to  l.j'20.  It  was  the  author's  original  intention  to 
liavv^  t  oniinui  il  his  work  throui^li  t\\  decades,  which  would  have  hrought  it 
down  to  l.V>0,  and  hence  Lave  included  his  important  experiences  iu  Guate- 
mala, Chiapa8,and  Mexico.  Next  to  tho  gcnond  history  of  the  Lidies  stands 
the  Apologitica  Jlintoria,  compi-ising  a  description  of  the  country  and  the  cus- 
tom <  of  the  people,  and  ^vritten  to  defend  the  natives  against  the  nccusatinn 
tliat  they  lacked  pystt-m  in  their  K'xrietics,  not  having  reason  to  govern  tliem- 
selvcs.  lili  lirst  printed  work  was  issued  in  .Mexico  in  1540;  it  was  entitled 
CttndoHero  Spiritwdt  and  was  dedicated  to  Bishop  Znrodmga.  At  Seville,  in 
looJ,  was  published,  in  one  volume 4to,  Brw(timardaao»deladearuccion  d« 
IfUi  Jiidiiix  Ocri'l,  jifft/>'y!,  an  1  other  tracts  of  a  Kimilar  nature;  such  as  his  Con- 
troversy witli  .Sepulveda;  his  Thirty  Propositions ;  Jtenje«lies  for  the  iielonna- 
tion  of  Indies ;  Rules  for  Confessors ;  a  treatise  proving  the  sovereign  em])ire 
and  nniversal  anthority  which  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  have  over  tho 
Indies,  etc  This  collection  was  put  in  pnnt  in  I^atin,  IVmch,  Itidian,  Ger- 
man, and  Dutch,  some  of  tlio  tnmslations  appearing  in  several  editions.  Tho 
CoutTOverHV  with  Sepiilvcila  w;i.s  issued  Bcjiarutely.  Juan  Antonio  Llorente 
printed  at  Paris  in  18*22  a  Cokccion  dt  las  Obraa  del  ObUpo  de  Chiajnt,  2  vols. 
8vo,  which  was  published  the  same  year  in  French,  nnder  title  of  (Euvret  de 
Don  Darllicloiii  </<■  A'<  ('<'sii^\  The  collection  compri.ses  several  of  his  loss  im- 
portant Avorks ;  tho  French  translation  i  ;  remarkaMy  free,  the  author  Iwing 
at  times  quite  lost  siglit  of,  and  several  new  pieces  of  doubtfnl  origin  are 
added.  As  a  writer.  Las  Casas  is  honest,  earnest,  and  reliable,  except  where 
his  cnthnsinsm  gets  the  better  of  him.  His  learned  opponent  and  arch- 
enemy, SepiUvcda,  prononnccs  him  most  subtle,  most  vigilant,  and  most 
fluenty  compared  with  wiwm  the  Ulysses  of  Homer  was  inert  and  stuttering. 
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Ho  was  not  only  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  evil-<lo<"rs,  but  V>y  liis  persistent  and 
stinging  effrontery  ho  often  exasperated  mild  and  l>enovoleiit  men.  But  what' 
evw  hia  eiMniiM  may  aay  of  luin,  and  thflgr  an  Mitber  Um  nor  ailnty  traa  it 
is  tha*  of  all  the  men  who  came  to  the  IndiM  ha  almeal  akna  laavaa  tiia  for* 
naco  with  no  amell  of  fire  upon  him. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Oviedo 
in  Asturias.  In  early  childhood,  belwe  entering  the  acrvioe  of  FMaoe  Jnaa, 
hewaawithtbedukeof  YiDaHenioia.  WUla  watcbing  tha  fdl  of  Onuuida 
he  met  ColumlmSt  and  afterward  witnessed  his  triumph  at  Bamdooa.  .\it«r 
tlie  death  of  his  young  master  in  1407.  ^^  ll<>  in  fact  was  of  his  own  age,  0\Tiedo 
went  to  Italy,  where  art  and  acieuce  were  uuiiveued  by  war,  serving  under 
IVednioo  of  Naples,  and  aomaliiiMB  j«wet>ka^«r  to  QnesD  Jnann.  lianisd 
at  Madrid,  in  1602,  to  the  beantiful  MazgMrito  de  Veigsn,  whom  he  lost  in 
43ihildbirtli  t(  n  months  after,  he  plunged  into  the  excitement  of  war,  serving 
as  secretary  to  Cordoba  in  tlie  French  campaign.  Marryin;^  again,  ho  hov- 
ered about  the  court  until,  in  lua  thirty-sixth  year,  his  dwindling  fortonea 
ant  him  with  Pednriaa  to  DHian,  in  tiia  capacity  bsfora  wnntlBaad.  Wm 
doings  then  wiU  be  told  in  the  text  of  this  birtocy;  snffioait  tosayheiathat 
mn^t  of  his  time  there  was  spent  in  broils  with  the  governor,  beside  which 
he  had  to  endure  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child,  impi-isonnient,  and  the  dan- 
gerous wound  of  an  aasassiu  a  knife.  But,  obtaining  at  last  the  appointment 
of  Fadro  de  bw  Bios  in  pbMe  of  Pednriaa,  and  for  bimadf  the  govetnonhip 
of  Outagena,  which  office,  however,  he  never  exerciaed,  aftar  time  yean* 
further  residence  in  Tierra  Firmc,  this  time  in  Nicaragua,  he  returned  to 
Spain  in  l.'.W,  npcut  two  years  in  arranging  hia  notes,  resigned  hia  reedtirin, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  Cronula  ijencral  de  Indkts.  In  the  autumn 
<rf  1532  he  wait  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  although  appointed  the  foUowiag 
year  alcaide  of  the  fortreas  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  remainder  of  bis  life 
was  passed  chiefly  in  literary  work.  After  an  eventful  life  of  seventy- 
nine  ycara  lie  died  at  Valladolid  in  liV)?,  while  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  press  of  the  unpublished  portion  of  bis  histoty.  Tiu-oughout 
the  whole  of  bis  caner  Oviedo  seems  to  bare  devoted  every  span  moniant 
to  writing.  Even  before  he  M  as  appointed  royal  chronicler  ho  was  an  inde* 
fatiga}>le  collector  of  material.  He  was  well  ncqiiainted  with  the  prominent 
persons  of  his  time,  and  few  exixjditions  were  made  without  adding  to  his 
store.  Want  of  discrimination  in  the  use  of  authorities  is  more  prominent  in 
bis  writings  than  want  of  authorities.  Of  twelve  literary  efflorts  bat  an, 
beside  those  relating  to  .^Vmerica,  fouiul  it.s  way  into  print.  He  formed  tha 
plan  of  writing  aKont  the  New  World  loiii^  l-cfore  he  first  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  actually  )>egan  liis  history,  according  to  Jose  Amador  de  los  liios,  before 
1019,  keeping  open  the  genenl  divisians  fbr  addittooa  to  tba  day  of  his  death. 
After  his  return  from  the  second  voyage  to  Darien  ha  wrote  at  the  request  of 
the  king,  and  chiefly  from  memory,  as  his  notes  were  at  Santo  Domingo,  D9 
In  Xatural  /fif<ton<i  ilr  In  fndrnt,  printed  at  Toledo  in  \^^2(i.  This  work  was 
republished  by  I^roia,  /lidoriadorcn  Primiiivos,  i.,  translated  into  Italian  by 
Ramnsio,  I  'Uiyji,  iii. ,  and  garbled  by  Purchas  in  Hi$  PUffrimes,  ir.  &  TIds,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  HUtoria  QatendyNatwnd 
de  la»  India*,  Jdm  y  SWra-Firme  del  Mat  Ooteno,  jmt  el  Oapitam  Qmmah 
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Jkmandu  de  Oviedo  y  Vcddit,  primer  croHisia  del  Xuevo  ifundo,  and  which 
•lone  admlia  the  author  to  the  fo«t  runkaa  ahistoriiux.  TheO«Skeral  History 

HM  originally  divided  into  three  parts,  containiD  ir  in  all  fifty  books.   The  first 
part ,  compriaing  nineteen  books,  with  the  pre  fa*  i-  and  ten  chaptereof  the  fiftieth 
book — not  20,  21,  or  22  books  as  different  ))i))li>ii;raiihers  state — was  published 
during  the  author's  life  at  Seville  in  li>3o,  under  the  title  Hidoria  Oenerait 
etc,  and  rvpabUsbed  ai  flaUmanra  in  1647  as  Hyttoria  OateraL  This  rue 
issue  ooatBins  in  sereral  places  a  few  columns  of  additional  matter  whioh 
have  iu)t  escaped  my  attention.    An  Italian  version      the  same  parts  was 
pubUshe*!  by  Komusio  in  his  Viof/gi,  iiL;  the  first  teu  books  were  trans- 
ktad  into  Frmeh  and  paUidMd     HiHoin  NahaniU,  «to.,  Paris,  1556;  the 
tvantieilih  book,  or  the  fiisfe  of  fhe  Moond  part,  was  pnUished  Mpamtdy  at 
Valladolid  in  1007  as  Libro  XX.,  etc.   Thirteen  chapters  of  Book  XLIL,  re* 
lating  to  Nicaracnia,  were  pulilishc<l  in  French  by  Temaux-Compana,  Il'mtoire 
du  Ntcaraijua,  in  his  second  series  of  Voyages,  iii.,  Paris,  1840.    Finally,  the 
flffy  bookt  oomplete  were  beeatifiillj  and  aocnratcly  printed  at  Madrid  in 
ionrfoiiovalitmee.  withplalee,  by  the  Real  Academia  de  ta  Hiilflria  in  1851~ 
55.    The  editOfff  Joe6  Ainador  de  los  Rios.  pves  in  an  introduction  tin-  In-st 
notice  of  the  life  and  writiiiu'^*  *>t  tlu-  author  oxtant.   Oviodo  waw  not  a  It  arnrd 
man  like  Peter  Martyr,  and  it     doubtful  if  a  further  iuught  into  the  books 
of  the  day  would  hsve  made  him  any  wiaer;  yet  a  man  who  oould  dictate 
the  natural  history  of  a  new  country  without  his  notes  cannot  be  called  illit- 
erate.   He  knew  I^tin  and  the  modeni  lang^iages;  but  his  familiarity  with 
Latin  wa^i  not  sufficient  to  jin  viiit  an  unjikiisaut  parade  of  it.    Nor  did  ho 
possess  the  geniua  or  practical  sagacity  of  Las  CasaH ;  yet  liib  extraordinary 
Ofiportanitiee  were  not  iriioll^waated,  nordidUfeatooortk  political  quarrela, 
or  gold-gatiieriiig  at  any  time  iriioUy  stifle  his  ambition  to  achieve  the  useful 
in  letters.    Chnedo  was  a  fair  exam] tie  of  the  higher  tj^c  of  Spaniard  of  that 
day;  he  was  intelligent,  energetic,  brave;  btit  cold,  unscrupulou-s,  and  cruel. 
And  this  is  true,  without  going  full  length  with  Las  Casas  in  his  iiery  fauati- 
eim  when  he  Myst — *'  Oriedo  dhoold  regret  what  he  haa  written  of  the  In- 
dinni  he  has  borne  false  witnef»  against  them ;  and  has  calumniated  them  in 
every  way.... He  should  have  inscribed  on  liLs  title-page,  'Tins  hc>ok  was 
written  by  a  conqueror,  robber,  and  murderer  of  the  Indians,  whole  popula- 
tione  of  whom  bo  consigned  to  the  mines,  where  they  perished '. . .  .His  work 
baefnUof  lleaaeof  pogea."  To  whidi  aentiment  I  by  no  mean*  Buhaoribe. 
Pkobably  no  lund  <d  worii,  howerer  tlK>ronghly  and  oomcientiously  done,  is 
more  ojien  to  criticism,  is  more  certain  to  be  criticised  on  every  side,  than  con- 
temporaneous history  from  facts  for  the  first  time  gathered,  and  from  many 
and  oonflioting  witnoaeee.  TBraaaz-Compana  saya  wall: — "Oriodo  n'eet  pas 
exempt  dea  pr^jngte  de  son  tonps  oontre  lee  Indiens,  maiaaprtetoot,  oe  qnll 
dit  se  rapproche  plus  de  la  v^rit^  quo  les  peintnres  &nta«tiqucs  de  I'ev^que 
de  Chiapa,  qui  veutretronverracf^dVirnieme  chez  les  nations  les  plus  feroces." 
Both  uf  these  authors.  Las  Casas  and  Uviedo,  Ain-ote  in  tlie  heat  of  tlie  en- 
gpgement  of  the  abnormal  and  ill>iuidentood  aoanea  paasing  under  their  im- 
mediate notiee.  tVhat  they  wrote  waa  certainly  true  to  them;  it  ia  our  boai- 
ncss  to  analyze  and  sift,  and  make  their  rccorde  tmo  to  ns.    In  tlic  sliow  y 
olitioiima  of  these  and  a  Juadred  class  of  authon  we  aee  generally  something 
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brought  in  about  style  and  an-an;,'oment.  Hie  latter  is  always  bad,  and  the 
iudex  worse  than  uonu ;  but  critics  should  iind  sotuutliiug  better  to  do  tbau 
find  fMilt  with  the  worda  and  their  amngement  of  these  old  fighting  diron- 
ioIflES.  Of  ooline  their  style  is  bod,  alx>iniiiable;  bat  ^  ho  cares  for  st^-Ic  in 
them  ?  One  wants  only  tlx*  facts.  Tlicir  lx)oks  arc  not  made  to  be  rciid,  Init 
to  be  used,  liios  seeimt  to  entertain  a  proper  ajtprcciation  of  the  matter  when 
he  writes:—- "Mae  ya  fuora  porquo  procurano  dar  d  su  leetura  aquella  diver- 
aidad,  tantaa  Teoes  por  ^1  apeteoida,  yaporqne  Undnna  fatigatfiiv^gnlaridad 
con  ijiu'  i  c  (  iliia  lus  datoi),  Ic  impidiese  Bometerlos  d  nn plan  madvro  4  ittaltSf^ 
able;  cH  lu  l  itito  ijuc  la  critica  do  nucstros  dins,  al  par  que  aprccia  yajjradece 
tan  intercsautes  iuqui»iciuuc8,  ceha  dc  meuos  cierta  coheaiun  y  anuotua  cu  la 
exposidoii  de  htf  coetumbres  do  los  indioe,  no  haUando  mayor  enlace  en  la 
narrackm  de  los  deeenbrlmientoe  y  conquistas,  que  ni  se  refieren  siempre  en 
drden  cronoldgico,  ui  gnurdan  eutre  si  la  conTcniente  rebKnon  pam  que  pneda 
oomprondcrse  sin  dificultad  su  iiiHiu  ncia  rcciproca." 

^\'luie  tlie  I'rotector  of  th«:  ludiaoa  and  tUo  First  Chronicler  of  the  New 
World  were  thus  gathering  and  recording  historical  data  in  the  several  parts 
of  America,  one  of  the  moet  learned  men  ^  Eon^  Pietro  Msrtire  d'An- 
ghiera,  or  latinized  Anglerins,  conmionly  called  Peter  Mart}T,  waa  collecting 
similar  facts  in  Spain,  and  rcconlinLT  them,  copiously  diluted  with  the  phi- 
lotMjphy  of  the  day,  in  the  fomi  of  teu-year  epoclis,  constituting  in  the  end  a 
series  of  decades.  The  dnehy  of  Milan  was  the  early  home  of  this  chron- 
icler, and  1457  tiie  year  of  his  birth.  His  fimdly  was  of  noUe  descent,  and 
originally  of  Anghiern.  Going  to  Rome  in  1477  to  finish  his  edncation,  he 
iH-canic  Ro  conspicuous  for  IcarniuL,'  and  clxpienco  that  ten  years  later  the 
Spanish  ambosiiador  invited  him  to  try  his  fortune  at  the  court  of  the  Sjianiah 
sovereigns.  By  them  he  was  giacionBly  received,  especially  by  Isabella,  who 
wished  to  occupy  him  in  the  instraction  of  the  yoong  noUes  of  Castile.  The 
ardent  Italian  must  have  a  taste  of  war,  however,  before  settling  into  ])cnna- 
nent  HJigedoni ;  so  he  fought  Ijefore  Ikizn,  ami  laid  not  down  the  sword  till  the 
city  of  the  AUiambra  fell.  Then  be  became  a  prie^it,  and  turned  toward  pur' 
Baits  more  in  keei^g  with  his  natural  bent  and  emditioB.  He  opened  variooa 
Bchook  of  learning,  which  youth  of  qnality  made  it  the  foahioo  to  attend. 
Having'  ri-ii  u  into  high  consi<li'nition  at  «  Murt,  in  loO)  ]ir  Mas  sent  by  tho 
crown  on  mi.H.si(ms  to  V  enice  and  Cairo,  in  wliich  he  acipiittcd  himself  credit- 
ably, and  wrote  on  his  return  the  />c  Lftjalionc  Baltyhnicd,  an  account  of  Lower 
I^gypt  in  three  books.  On  Ferdinand*s  death  he  was  appointed  1^  Jimenei 
ambassador  to  tho  Sultan  Selim,  but  refused  the  honor  on  account  of  his 
age;  and  afterward  he  did  iv>t  find  CliarKs  less  inclined  to  acknowledge 
his  merits.  l>uring  tlie  tlircc  years  following  his  return  from  Egypt  ho 
was  appointed  prior  of  the  cathedral  of  Granada,  and  by  the  pope  apostolic 
prothonotary,  and  in  1518  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Comidl  of  the  Ihdisa. 
Hi''  lif'-  v.:i^  one  of  larc  industry,  in  which  ho  gathered  and  disseminated 
much  kufiulcdgc,  and  wliich  gaim-d  him  tho  rcjjH^ct  of  princes;  his  death 


occurred  iu  iu  the  00th  year  of  his  age,  aud  ho  was  buried  in  hia  cathe- 
dral  at  Granada.  Peter  Mar^  is  the  anthm-  of  at  kast  two  great  works, 
viewed  historically.  They  are  written  in  Latin,  of  anything  bat  Ciceroniaa 
ring,  for  patristic  is  to  the  patrician  Latin  as  the  *Frencbe  of  Stmtford  atte 
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Bowc'  is  to  the  French  of  Paris.  Of  those  hi-i  two  nntnhle  works  the  chief 
ia  De  Orbe  iV'ora,  au  account  of  tlie  New  World  oud  ita  wonders,  in  eight  de* 
cades,  orbooki.  The  fint,  and  thefint  three,  of  these  dMmdsaverep^bliah«d 
at  di&rent  timei  duiing  the  author's  life,  but  the  eight  deeadea  complete  did 
not  appear  before  1530,  when  they  were  printed  at  Alcald  under  the  title  De 
Orhf  A'oro  I'ltr'i  .\f<ir(}inA  ah  An;/l*>rta  Med'tolitneimji  Protoiwinrii  ('ir<-irti  si-n- 
eUorin  dreader.  Three  of  the  decades  translated  into  English  by  K.  Kdcii  were 
printed  in  155S,  and  reprinted  in  1677t  'vith  another  decade  added  by  R. 
Willeo.  The  faertoooipieto  edition  of  the  e^tdeoadea,  in  their  original  Latin, 
next  appeared  in  Paris,  puV>li.«hed  by  R.  Haklnyt,  l.'sT.  Tndee<l,  beside  the 
«-<lition  of  ir»3(),  thi.s  is  the  only  complete  oriLjinal  edition  of  the  Dp  Orhe  Xnro. 
Ill  101*2  appeared  the  work  entire  in  English,  the  result  of  the  '  Industrie 
and  paanefoll  Travail*  of  M.  Lok  Gent.*  This  has  been  indoded  in  a  snppio* 
ment  to  HakluyCs  Vogagn^  London,  1812.  Beside  these  important  editions, 
jwrtinl  tmnslations,  extrart<<,  and  compilations  have  appeared  at  various 
times  nn«l  in  various  languages.  In  lo34,  at  Venice,  in  Italian,  were  pub- 
lislie<t,  in  three  several  jiorts,  summaries  of  the  history  of  the  Indies  taken 
from  Peter  Idartyr,  Oviedo,  and  others.  The  other  of  the  two  works  allnded 
to  is  a  ooUectton  of  Peter  Martyr's  letters,  in  Latin,  which  brim  with  notices 
of  contenip<^>mry  event.",  and  nm  fnmi  14S8  to  his  death.  Two  editions  of 
these  collected  letters  were  published,  the  lirst  at  .tVicald  in  luliO,  the  second 
at  Amsterdam,  by  the  ElzeTirs,  in  1C70.  The  title  runs  thus — Oput  EpuUh 
laarum  PHH  Martj/ri»  Anglerii  Medkiamntri*^  etc.;  atnmslation  <tf  the  letters 
has  never  1)een  publialied.'  So  confused,  misdated,  and  interposed  are  the 
epistles  that  HiiUam  expre.sse«l  his  disbelief  in  any  connection  whatever  be- 
tween actual  and  ostensible  dates  and  service.  But  the  Dt  Orbe  Novo  may 
be  ngsrded  equal  in  antiiority  to  the  relations  of  theey»>witneases  LsaCsaaa 
and  Oriedo.  Peter  Mar^  was  the  first  of  the  chroniclers  to  write  and  to 
j.ulrli-h  .  M  tl;c  Xcw  Worhl,  his  decades  beginning  to  appear  about  the  time 
Oviedu  lirst  went  to  the  Indies.  Immediately  Columbus  set  foot  on  shore,  on 
hia  return  from  the  lirst  voyage,  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  scholar  began 
to  questUm  him  and  those  who  came  with  him,  and  to  write,  and  he  never 
oeaeed  writing  until  death  stopped  him.  There  was  so  mndi  for*  man  of  his 
mind  to  think  an<l  talk  aVK)ut.  For  a  time  after  thi.s  marvellous  discover}'  the 
learned  and  intelligently  curious  lived  in  a  ferment  concerning  it.  It  was  to 
some  extent  the  revolutionizing  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  lines  of  tradi> 
tian  were  snapped ;  tho  cosmos  had  lost  its  continuity.  Peter  MartjT,  » 
grave  man  of  broad  and  deep  capatHlities;  well  situated  for  {Mtteuriug  in- 
formation, meeting  dail}',  many  of  them  at  his  own  talde,  those  who  had  ro- 
tunied  from  the  Indies — dis<  ovcrers,  c«in<|iierors,  explorers,  s;lilrlr'^,  }>rie.st-s, 
and  cavaliers  —having  access  to  tlie  ollicial  letters,  diaries,  ciiart^,  and  rela- 
tions of  these  men,  his  account,  I  say,  should  be  as  reliable  and  as  valuable 
as  that  of  one  who  had  actually  mingled  in  the  scenes  described.  In  some 
respoet-s  it  uliould  be  more  so,  able  as  lie  was  to  see  with  a  hnntlred  eyes 
instead  of  two,  an<l  to  detennine  di  jnites  more  coolly  and  equitalily.  It 
is  true  his  records  arc  marred  by  the  liaste  with  which  they  were  written, 
and  by  the  admitted  lade  of  Mnrection  or  revision  by  the  author;  order  and 
method  are  nowhere  present;  mistakes  end  oontzadictionB  are  frequent.  But 
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wo  have  the  raw  material,  which  is  far  l>ettpr  than  any  elalxtration.  Las 
Casas  was  the  first  of  the  chrooiclers  to  visit  the  Indies,  and  the  last  of  the 
three  tine  iwr  aeaied  to  begbi  to  write  and  publiili  Uatoiy,  whidi  was  in 
1552.  Oviedo  begaa  to  wxite  at  aboat  the  date  the  history  of  Las  Casas  ter- 
miiiatos.  It  was  four  years  nftcr  tho.  death  of  Peter  Martyr  that  Oviejlo  was 
appointed  official  chronicler  of  tiie  New  World.  The  general  relations  of  the 
Hbm  liiatoriaiw  wmn  antagonistic;  from  whkh  their  writings  may  all  the 
better  be  fanM^t  to  faaamoniae  with  troth.  Of  the  hundreds  who  have  made 
their  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  Peter  Martyr  I  will  BMDtion  hat  two. 
Says  I-is  Oisji.-;,  /Ii<f.  IixL.  i.  .'VJ:  "  Do  los  cuales  cerca  de^ta^s  primera«  cosas 
u  niuguno  se  debe  dar  mus  fe  que  ii  Pedro  ^Xartir ; "  and  Muf^oz  remarkii,  Hid. 
Itmno  Mw»do,  ziiL:  **M«reoe  indnlgenda  por  el  caodor  oon  que  lo  confleia 
todo,  por  stt  ningna  afaa  en  pubUoar  sns  borrones,  yprineipalmwite  poique  tal 
qual  OS  la  obra  <lc  la.s  decada-s  eontieae  muchisimas  ca  pecies  que  no  se  liaUan 
en  otm  parte  ulj^tina,  y  e»t;us  cscritas  con  la  convcuiente  liltertad  ix)r  nn  utitor 
ooetdneo,  grave,  culto,  bicu  iustruido  de  los  hechos,  y  do  proUdad  couucido." 

Of  nmoh  leHinqportaaoe  than  the  preoedhag  are  the  writingB<rf  FhuMMOo 
Lopez  Oomaim,  particalarly  his  history  of  the  Indies,  which  is  an  'T^tfttifln 
rather  than  a  genuine  original,  and  of  which  too  much  h:v8  lx>en  made,  not- 
withstanding Muiloz  pronounces  it  the  (irst  history  worthy  the  name.  ^U- 
thoQgh  Icazbalceta,  a  high  authority  on  the  subject,  gives  the  name  Gumara, 
or  CMmoim,  with  the  aooent  on  the  first  syllable  as  the  Peninsular  pronnnda> 
tion,  with  the  remark  that  it  is  commonly  called  Gomilra  in  Mexico,  I  have 
not  tlioujL'ht  best  to  depart  from  an  almost  univei-sjal  usage.  HuHtaniunte 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  signify  an  accent  where  it  would  naturally  fall,  writing 
QonUum.   Bom  in  SoTille  in  1510,  of  an  illustrions  family—it  seems  excep* 
tional  to  find  any  man  of  note  in  Spain  whose  family  was  not  iUnstriotts— and 
educated  at  the  nniversitj'  of  Alcaic,  he  l)ecame  a  doctor  of  Iwth  civil  and  ca- 
nonical law,  and  lillud  for  a  time  the  cliair  of  rhetoric.    From  the  military  life 
designed  for  him  by  his  parents  he  was  driven  by  literary  tastes  into  the  priest- 
hood; and  in  1640^  upon  the  retom  of  Gort^fm  his  last  visit  to  Mexioot  he 
became  di^lain  and  secretary  to  the  marquis.  From  this  some  have  inferred 
and  erroneously  stated  tliat  he  spent  four  years  in  America  prior  to  publish- 
ing his  liiston,'.    At  SarauosHa  in  l.V)"2  3  apjxiarctl  his  La  llUlor'ui  di  n-  ml  de 
la«  Indian,  in  two  folio  jNuts,  the  tirst  general,  and  dealing  chielly  with  i'cru, 
the  other  devoted  to  Meadoo.  The  book  was  popular;  and  in  1553  from 
Medina  del  Oampo  issued  anothsr  folio  edition  :  au  l  another  from  Sarsgossa 
the  year  following,  with  this  difTcrence  a.i  to  tlie  la.st,  however,  tliat  its  second 
part  was  treate<l  as  a  separate  work  and  entitled  '  ronira  de  la  uueua  H-qMna  con 
la  couqu  'usia  de  JJexico,  y  otrax  cohoh  }ioUtlA<'«:  Iv^dui'i  por  d  Valoroao  JJtrnaudo 
CortM,  while  the  first  part  appropriated  the  origimd  title  <rf  Uittoria  Otaeral, 
etc.  Then  appeared  an  edition  at  Antwerp*  1554,  and  one  in  wludi  the  date, 
1652,  is  evidently     iirious.    The  author  seems  to  liavc  Iiandled  government 
afiairn  too  roughly ;  for  in  1  .V»3  we  find  the  book  suppressed  by  royal  decree, 
which,  however,  was  not  fully  enforced,  and  was  revoked  in  1129,  Bavcia 
printed  a  nratUation  oS  the  two  works  in  bis  Il'uL  Prim.^  iL,  in  1749,  and  the 
tM-o  M  e  re  again  published,  inaoorrect  form,  in  jB/Wior«ca(fc^ti/orM£iiy<a/io/w, 
sxiL,  Madrid,  1852.  A  somewliat  siqgnlar  ease  ooonnrad  in  Mexico  in  1836, 
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■when  was  iasned,  in  2  volumes  8vo,  Iliator'ux  <!>'  Conquisttig  de  Ihrnando 
Cortco,  ascrila  cn  Jjupanoi  por  Fraacuco  Lopez  de  Goindra,  Iraducida  a  I  J/exi- 
cano  y  apt-obada  pot  verdadera  porD,  Jvan  BatUuta  de  8tm  Antim  Hifftm 
Ckimalpaim  QuatdMmuiitin,  Udio  Mtadecmo.  FubUkeda  para  huiinieekm 
dtla  jutxntud  fuicional,  con  t'ariai  '  >/  euUdont}!,  Carlos  Mi'rut  de  BuMa- 
mante,  which  Ucing  interpreted,  at  l»c-.-.t  n  fonfnse<l.  It  hays  that  the  work, 
written  m  bpam«U  by  Gonmra,  was  translated  iutu  tlie  Mexican  language, 
•ad  Ibare  la»v«t  it.  On  taming  orw  the  kftves  we  find  the  book  printed  in 
Spnoiah,  and  not  in  N&hoatl,  u  we  were  led  to  snppon.  Nor  does  a  lengthy 
pireCacc  by  Bustaniante  make  the  matter  clear  in  every  respect.  'I'urning 
to  other  Hfiurccs,  im<l  l.y  lomparing  all  infoniiatioii,  \\o  finully  Itarn  that 
Bnttamante  uud  others  unco  believed  in  the  existence,  bomewhere,  of  a 
Uetory  of  Mexico,  by  the  leuned  vdA  noble  native  Cadmalinin.  Probably  it 
lay  hidden  in  tiomo  one  of  the  libraries  or  government  offices  about  Mexico. 
Boturini  spoke  of  various  historical  manum:ripti  written  by  l>c»min;:<>  ili-  San 
Anton  Mufioii  Chimulimin,  Home  in  Castilian,  und  some  in  Nahuatl.  >>ote, 
in  passing,  the  diti'erencu  in  the  name,  here  Domingo,  and  in  the  title  Juan 
BaatNta.  Clavigero,  Leon  Pinele^  Beriataint  and  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Qamaalw 
vaguely  mcntionwl  some  work  or  works  by  Chimnlpain.  Bustamaote  claimed, 
at  first,  to  have  found  tlie  Mexican  liistory  of  Cliimalixiin  in  manuscript, 
and  obtained  contributions  of  money  from  various  sources  to  finabla  him  to 
print  a  translation  of  it,  vrith  notes.  But  before  the  translatkia  was  iurly 
iflsaed  in  Spaaieh,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  ooofen  himself  ndataken  as  to 
its  iK-ing  an  original  work  ;  it  w  iis  only  Gomara  rendered  into  Mexican  by  the 
leanietl  Ititliaii,  and  now  tmnslated  back  a'/ain  into  Spani.sli  by  I'.ti.sLinuinte,  the 
text  much  marred  l>y  the  double  tnuislormatiou,  but  enriuhed  by  notes  from 
bothediton.  There  are  mspsotinoharitaHe  as  to  say  that  D<mi  Oarks  Maria. 
Bnetamante  never  found  Chim>lpain*»  trandalioo,  beoanse  Chlmalrain  never 
made  one.  I  do  not  know.  Any  one  of  three  or  four  ways  wns  possible.  Bnsta- 
mantc  may  have  found  the  alletred  translation  of  Chimal|>ain,  and  while  trans- 
lating into  Spanish  what  he  believed  an  original  work,  may  liave  discovered  it 
tobeOoman;  it  may  have  been  then  in  type  or  printed,  or  too  far  advanced 
to  atop ;  or  it  may  be  Bostamante,  having  received  the  money,  felt  bound  to  go 
on  with  the  work,  and  concluded  to  tnist  to  his  own  and  Chinialpain's  notes  to 
satisfy  tiiose  concerned  and  the  public ;  or  Bustaniante  nmy  liavc  j>erpctiatcd 
a  deliberate  fraud.  This  htst,  although  he  is  openly  accused  of  it  by  his 
oonntrymen  high  in  authority,  I  can  scarcely  believe  to  be  the  true  solutinn 
of  the  mystery,  and  rather  lean  to  the  first  }x>ssibiUty ;  but  I  must  say  that 
Bustamante  conunitt^  d  a  serious  mistake  in  not  admitting  this  frankly,  if 
tme.  Gomara's  liuitory  was  translated  into  Italian,  and  published  at  liome, 
one  edition,  4to,  in  15^5,  and  one  in  1506;  and  at  Venice,  one  in  fivo,  lfi05» 
one  in  4to,  lfi<M^  and  in  8vo  again,  in  1576b  In  Ftwneh,  aft  Fsria,  aix  editiooa 
inSvo.  ir>09,  157S,  1580,  ir)S4,  1587,  and  1597,  the  last  live  reprints  of  the  finst, 
except  slight  augmentations  in  the  la-«*t  three.  London  furi\i.-ihed  an  English 
tranahition  by  licnry  Jiynneuum,  in  4to,  in  liTtH.  The  prologue  warns  all 
persons  against  traiMlatuig  the  book  into  Latin,  aa  he  waa  engaged  thereat 
himself;  but  Ills  Latin  version  never  appeared.  Gomara  wrote  welL  Hia 
atyle  ii  better  than  that  of  any  predeoeasors  but  while  hia  opportunitieawero 
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great,  for  he  had  culture,  leisure,  and  access  to  the  knowledge  and  material 
of  Cortc^s,  it  ia  painfully  apparent  that  his  desire  was  greater  to  please  the 
master  than  to  preMOit  a  pldn  tmvaniiahed  tale. 

And  now,  after  a  century  of  writiiig  and  discussions,  comes  Antonio  do 
irciTcra  y  Tordesillaa  as  royal  liistoriounijilicr  to  gather,  arrange,  and  em* 
body  in  one  general  history  all  knowledge  available  at  that  time.  It  was  » 
irark  rtmoAirtg  attention  j'for  if  it  were  further  postponed  maiSx  infionnatun 
then  obtainable  woold  be  lost  He«a8bominCttellarinl648^andaltbongh 
the  father  bore  the  luune  of  TordesiUas  and  the  mother  of  Herrcni,  fur  the 
sake  of  euphony,  distmction,  or  otiier  nnkno^vn  vagary,  the  son  took  the 
name  of  his  mother,  &  thing  not  onnsnal  then  or  now  in  Spain.  At  an 
early  age  we  find  him  in  Italy  holding  the  podtion  of  aeenteiy  to  Vespasiano 
GoiUBSga,  vioeroy  of  Nicies,  npon  whose  death  Henwra  waa  so  well  VBoom> 
mended  to  Philip  II.  that,  in  1590,  he  was  made  chief  historiographer  for  the 
Iinlies.  Ilonoifd  also  with  the  title  of  historiographer  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
he  lullilled  the  duties  of  both  olUccii  througli  j>ortions  of  tlie  reigns  of  the  three 
Philips,  n.,  HL,  snd  IV.  He  waa  likewiMi  nominated  for  the  first  yaosnt 
place  among  the  secretaries  of  state,  bat  died  before  that  vacancy  ooenired, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  As  an  historian  Ilorrora  has  made  a  respectable 
place  for  hini.self,  but  his  reputation  re.sts  principally,  though  not  wholly,  for 
he  wrote  much,  on  his  JJustorUi  (j'cueral  dn  lo»  Ileclum  de  lo»  Caatellaiios  cii  la* 
IdatiTkrraFhmitdelMartKMnoteritajiorAn^  Hemraeormiidatiu^for 
t/<;  sv  J/:''  U  Ian  Indian  j/sv  corouista  df  CastiUa,  4  vols,  folio,  Madri.l.  1(K)1-15* 
On  the  elal)0rately  engnive<l  title-page  of  the  first  volume  isadiled.  Kn  'j'lnfro 
JJccada.*  dcudf  cl  Ano  dc  14^iJ  /tastti  el  de  loJl,  which  refers  only  to  the  liret  two 
volumes,  as  the  whole  four  volumes  consist  of  8  decades,  couipiisiug  general 
events  to  1554.  The  first  two  volumes  were  printed  in  1001,  and  reprinted  at 
Vall'ulolid  in  IGOfi;  the  seeo!i<l  t  \so  volumes  appeared  in  1G1.'».  The  woilc  wiia 
fitely  tr.in.sl:ite<l ;  the  lirst  decade  appearing  in  French,  at  Paris,  in 
and  with  the  second  decade  the  year  following,  the  remaining  dct'ades  in 
1671.  A  most  vile  tcansUtlon  into  English  was  made  by  John  Stevens  and 
published  in  London,  in  0  volumes,  the  first  two  in  1725  and  the  last  four  in 
1720,  new  editions  of  which  appeared  in  1740  and  1743.  There  were  two 
reprints  in  Sp-misli ;  one  in  Antwerp,  in  17-^,  by  VerdtiKsen,  without  maps  and 
othemise  faulty;  and  one  in  Madrid,  172^^30,  with  notes,  corrections,  and 
index  by  Barciis  and  thereftwe  better  than  the  first  edition,  in  fact  the  best 
extent  At  the  end  of  tiie  second  volume  of  the  first  edition,  and  as  a  prefix 
to  the  first  volnme  of  the  Barcia  edition,  should  appear  the  DttertpUon  de  lot 
JniViiix  <)rri(/nifn!e.-i,  with  maps,  translations  of  which  Mcro  made  in  Ijatin, 
Dutcli,  and  French.  An  uttcmpt  was  made  to  carry*  on  Herrera'a  history*,  and 
it  was  continued  for  three  decades,  from  1555  to  1584,  by  Pedro  Femandes  del 
Pulgar,  the  chnmider  who  succeeded  Solis,  but  it  waa  not  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient iii]jM>rt'nii  e  to  print.  The  original  m.iniiTi  ipt  is  in  tlio  Royal  Libj-ary 
at  Ma<lrid.  1  b  rret  a  was  (jnite  a  voluminous  writer,  l>oing  author  of  a  general 
Iiistory  during  tlie  reign  of  Philip  II.;  of  a  history  of  Scotlaml  and  Kngland 
during  the  life  of  Kfary  Stuart;  of  Portugal,  and  the  oon<)uestof  the  Aaoree; 
of  Fr  in<  (  from  i:>s.~>  to  1504,  and  of  moral  and  political  tracts,  and  historical, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  translations.  But  though  all  his  wurks  were  highly 
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prt7C'l  for  their  erudition,  none  nttiined  the  cclclirity  of  his  Iliston,'  of  the 
InUiet).  Even  to-day  he  may  bo  called  cliicf  among  histoiiaua  of  iSpaQiah* 
American  affiun;  not  for  liia  style,  bald,  and  Monmtoly  prolix;  nor  for  hi* 
method,  davjflhly  dironolQgiGalt  end  miMrably  filing  in  tiie  attampl  to  do 
V.  ral  things  at  once;  but  Ix^caiusc  of  his  massed  material.  His  position  as 
state  liistoriof^Tapher  gave  him,  of  course,  access  to  cvcrj'thincr,  and  he  made 
use  of  his  opportunity  to  an  extent  then  exceptional.  At  a  later  period  in 
the  art  of  histoiy-wiitiiig  his  work  most  hmTs  been  regarded  as  ornde  even 
for  early  times.  Bot  firam  one  who  lived  when  piety  and  patiurtim  were 
rankc<l  as  the  highest  virtno.  Iii^her  than  trutli,  integrity,  or  humanity,  the 
more  fieri  nil!  hl;  i>liilos(ij(hy  i;iiinot  be  expected,  ik'side  tlie  faults  of  style  and 
arrangement  there  are  evidences  everywhere  of  iixexperieuce  and  incompetent 
aaaistanoa.  Kow  fbat  we  have  before  ns  many  of  the  eooroee  of  Herrein*e 
malarial  we  oan  aee  that  his  notes  were  badly  extracted,  and  oompQed  in  a 
bungling  manner;  so  Tnu<  li  s<>  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  errors,  from 
which  to  some  extent  the  nv^t  t  ;irciulh' cxccute<l  work  cannot  l)e  exi)e<  ted  to 
be  wholly  free,  there  are  many  and  serious  discrepancies  and  cttntrudictions 
for  which  there  is  no  exenae,  the  canae  being  simply  carelessneaa,  Yet,  for  all 
that,  Ilerrenv's  is  not  only  the  most  complete,  but  one  of  the  most  reliable  off 
the  New  World  chroniclef^,  and  for  this  t ho  writer  merits  the  gratitttde  not 
alcme  of  his  countrymen  but  of  the  world. 

Before  olodng  this  note,  I  will  give  deariy  my  opinion  regarding  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  early  chroniclen,  including  in  that  category  for  the  present  par- 

po«r  all  tlie  early  ^^Titc^«,  conquerors  as  wril  a-  hi■^t'tl■ian ^  such  as  Tolumbus 
and  Cortex,  licnial  Diaz,  Solid,  Torquenia<la,  lJ<jtutitii,  and  the  Anonjnnous 
Conqueror ;  for  I  have  been  assailed  by  those  who,  to  gain  cheap  notoriety  in 
refnting  them,  have  attributed  to  me  doctrines  which  I  have  nowhere  ex* 
pressed  or  held.  They  who  cannot  build  for  themselves  seem  to  thinic  it 
gravely  incumbent  on  them  to  demolish  any  Ktructure  another  may  rear,  and 
with  one  scnrrile  sweep  they  wouKl  wipe  out  tlio  work  of  twenty  years.  They 
are  correct  enough  to  this  extent,  that,  if  ever  a  building  b  found  so  frail  as 
to  &U  under  their  attacks,  it  does  not  deserve  to  stand.  Henoe  we  find  it 
the  fashion  in  cei-tain  quartei-s,  under  cover  of  criticism,  to  repudiate  the  early 
writings,  in  so  far  at  lea.st  as  tlu  y  interfere  with  i  hcri.>l>ed  theory  or  dogmatic 
opinion.  Spain  had  lately  emerged  from  the  Moorish  wars  with  great  glory, 
they  say,  and  Spaniards  in  the  New  Worid,  so  long  as  i%  remained  with  them 
to  tell  tin  atorjr,  would  not  be  in  tlie  least  behind  their  brethren  at  home  in 
this  new  field  of  fierj'  exploits.  Hence,  for  their  accounts,  nake<l  Iwirliarians 
were  gorfrcously  app;n-elle<l,  and  surrounded  by  stalely  j>aL,'eantry ;  art,  sci- 
ence, and  literature  wholly  mythical  were  given  them,  sxiid  cities  equal,  at 
least,  to  the  average  of  civiliation  were  built.  Listance  the  Tenochtitlan, 
the  Teacnco,  the  Tlacopan  of  Cortds  and  his  contemporaries,  which  must  have 
been  pure  fictions.  Elw  where  arc  the  vestiges  of  the  wall;-*  and  ganlens 
and  palaces?  There  arc  no  ruins  of  splendid  cities,  they  continue  with  the 
effrontery  of  ignorance,  no  remains  of  aqueducts,  stone  carvings,  un«l  tumuli. 
There  are  some  fine  ruins  in  Central  America  and  Yucatan,  they  admit,  die* 
playing  no  mean  advancement  in  architectural  art;  but  they  must  have  been 
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the  work  of  £g}^tixui3,  or  Phceniciaiui,  or  some  other  foreigiuirs,  beoMue 
they  resemble  the  ruins  stuiduig  among  those  nationa,  and  beoMSft  no  abo> 
liginal  people  capable  of  snoh  perf onnanee  exist  in  Amsriim  to-day.  There 

ynm  no  human  sacrifice  in  Mexico,  Wcauae  bigoted  eooleeiastics  in  those  days 
were  npt  to  invest  with  religious  significance  every  hieroglyph,  statue,  and 
consecrated  stone.  One,  more  virulent  than  the  i-est,  liimaelf  of  Indian  origia 
tad  appimntly  jealous  leat  other  aboriginala  should  outddaa  hia  CSufolua 
ancestry,  and  knowing  little  either  of  the  Mariflnii  or  their  ooaqaerora,  deaies 
the  existence  of  a  Nahua  or  Maya  civilization  and  denounces  every  one  who 
differs  in  opinion  with  him,  on  the  ground  tliatali  American  societies  of  which 
he  Jinew  aught  were  formed  on  one  skeleton,  a  most  earthy,  red,  and  ignoble 
one,  and  that  tiie  oouqaorora,  not  Qndenteading  tibia  soeial  strnotore,  oonld 
iiotconreetlydeaerilMit,«nd  therafora  thair  stetenmiliaraiiot  tobereUedon. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  have  studied  these  chronicles  some  score  of  years, 
t'.iat  T  have  studied  the  monumental  and  literary  remains  of  the  nations  eon- 
quei*ud,  tiiat,  apart  from  the  modem  writings  of  both  those  wiio  believe  and 
those  who  disbelieve,  I  hare  instituted  comparisons  and  weighed  evidence 
witli  no  more  desire  to  reach  ome  oonelnrion  than  another,  except  always  to 
arrive  at  tlie  right  one;  and  that  in  my  own  mind  I  am  well  enough  sati-itied 
OS  to  al«mt  tlic  me^isuro  of  tnitlj  that  should  Ikj  acconl<  <l  tin  rei-peotive  writ- 
ers of  early  New  World  oimals.  Others,  my  assistuuti^  and  iriunds,  equally 
eanMsl  and  nnbiaaaed,  equally  deshroiu  of  reaching  only  the  trnth,  and  fbr 
whose  convietiooa  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  have  devoted  many  yean 
to  the  same  research  and  with  similar  results.  It  is  not  my  purp'^i^e.  nor  has 
it  ever  been,  to  appear  as  the  champion  of  the  sixteenth-century  chrouiclers. 
It  is  not  my  province  to  champion  anything.  It  is  a  matter  of  profound  in- 
difforence  to  me  what  these  or  thoae  are  provan  to  be,  whether  angaLi  of  light 
or  devils  of  darkneiS;  it  is  a  matter  of  lively  apprehension  M-ith  me  that  I 
should  estimate  men  and  nations  at  their  value,  and  deduec  only  truth  from 
statements  fair  or  false.  While  I  entertain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  status 
of  the  Aztecs  and  Quioht^  relatively  to  other  nations  of  the  globe,  I  have  no 
theoiy  oonoeming  the  origin  of  the  AnMfioani)  or  the  origin  of  their  eiviliai^ 
tton — except  that  it  seems  to  me  indigenous  rather  tiian  exotic ;  nor  should 
I  deem  it  wise  in  me  to  husband  a  doctrine  on  this  or  any  other  palpaUy 
unprovable  proposition. 

I  am  not  prepared  by  any  nmu  to  nooapfe  aa  tnifh  all  thai  haa  been  eaid 
bgr  priest  and  aoldier.  No  one  is  readier  than  I  to  admit  fbeir  firaqneni 
attempted  deceptions.  Navigators  the  world  over  have  been  notoriously  un- 
tme  in  regard  to  their  discoveries,  giving  strange  lands  strWDga  sights,  stock- 
ing barren  shores  with  boundless  wealtii  iu  ]>carLi,  and  gems,  and  precious 
metals,  peopling  the  ooean  with  monsters,  and  pUcing  islands,  etndti,  oonti- 
nenti,  and  seas  wherever  the  gaping  savans  at  home  would  h$m  Asm.  Many 
of  these  stories  arc  false  on  their  very  face,  being  contrary,'  to  nature  ami  to 
reason.  8omc  of  tliem  are  unintentional  falsehooils,  the  oti'-tloat  from  imagi- 
nations warped  by  education,  and  now  morbidly  excited  under  new  condi- 
tions. By  bodily  safiering  and  perils  the  mind  was  now  and  tiian  rednoed 
to  the  border  of  insanity;  at  which  timee  the  miraelSB,  tha  visions,  and 
the  snpomatnral  interpositions  they  reoord  were  rsal  to  them.  But  the 
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beet  of  the  early  writarm  wUloUy  lied  in  aome  tUngs,  aad  hdd  it  aenring 

God  to  do  so. 

Although  the  temptation  and  tendency  vnm  io  exaggerate,  to  mako 
Kew  World  oonqneat  equal  ot  ■nperlor  to  eay  Old  World  achieTOiiMt}  al- 
though religion  gave  priest  and  laymnn  the  license  to  lie^  and  At  aailorB  and 

B<jMi'  r-i  of  t!'.i>sc>  tiinf<,  rcttinicd  fnmi  foitiign  parts,  were  no  more  celebrated 
for  telling  the  truth  tiuiu  thuaeof  our  own  day,  yet  in  the  main  and  aa  a  whole 
the  writings  of  the  Spaniards  earliest  in  Jonerica  are  unqiieatioiiably  tme. 
Meet  of  the  sereral  phaies  of  error  and  miMt&tenunt  am  easily  enough 
dctoctetl,  the  events  described  befaig  either  im]xt8sible  or  opposed  toprepoo* 
dt  nuit  niid  »uiM?rior  evidence.  For  example,  when  Las  Cfu*a»,  who  was  con- 
scientious and  in  the  main  correct,  asserts  tlmt  Manicaotex  opposed  Columbus 
at  the  head  of  100,900  wairiora  in  Eepalhrfa,  wemay  aafely  pot  it  doi«m  as  «c- 
aggeration  ritKffy  froin  our  general  knowledge,  gained  from  other  eonroee»  of 
the  aboriginal  population  of  these  islands  and  the  adjoining  continent.  Here 
was  a  multitude  of  witnesse^i,  European  and  American.  wh<we  verlial  orwi  itton 
statements  were  usually  subordinate  to  subMtautiai  facts,  unknown  to  each 
other,  and  giving  their  evidenoe  at  widely  di£brent  timee  and  plaoea.  Often 
the  cooqneron  fdl  out  and  Ibni^t  meh  other  to  the  death,  writiqg  to  Spain 
lengthy  epistles  of  vindication  and  vilification,  many  of  which  have  lieen  pre- 
sented :  8o  that  where  oin!  cxtolird  hini-^clf  nnA  achievement^,  tlicrc  were 
a  dozen  to  pull  him  down.  Thuit  from  a  uuuss  of  cuuti-adictory  statetaeuts,  on 
either  side  of  whioh  the  leas  penetrating  are  apt  to  linger,  to  the  patient  and 
laboriona  inyaatigator  unfold  the  dearest  truths.  He  who  habitoally  prae> 
tises  deceit  ia  sure  somewhere  to  expose  him.self ;  and  the  t-ikirr^'  of  evidcnco 
does  not  jinK-eed  far  liefon-  the  <  \auiiuer  can  tell  the  witiies-*  more  than 
he  hiimiielf  knows  or  renieutl>erH  uf  tiie  hccdcs  through  wiiich  he  hu.s  {lassed. 
The  native  witneaaoe,  living  at  the  time  of  tiie  Oooqneat  and  anbeeqiu  ntly, 
were  likewise  naturally  inolined  nndnly  to  magnify  the  glories  of  their  on- 
cestors  an<l  of  their  nation:  yet  to  verify  their  .«titements  they  p«iint  in  the 
monuments  and  nuiterial  remains  then  and  now  existing,  to  mann.scripts.  huge 
piles  of  which  it  was  the  infamous  boast  of  the  fanatical  conquerors  to  have 
honed,  bnt  of  whidi  enough  have  bean  preaerved  to  anthentieato  all  the 
mora  important  parta  of  their  stories;  they  also  refer  to  tradition,  whidi  ia 
worth  as  much,  and  no  more,  than  that  of  other  nations. 

Blank  assertions  similar  to  tliose  ailvanced  against  the  New  World  chron- 
icleni  might  with  equal  reason  and  efifect  be  brought  forward  to  overthrow 
the  early  records  of  any  nation.  Christ  and  Confaeiua  may  be  denied. 
Homer  and  Shakespeare*  bat  that  does  not  prove  they  never  lived.  That 
Columbus  made  his  seamen  swear  that  no  doubt  Cubi  was  Zipangu,  does 
not  prove  that  there  was  in  those  days  no  Japan.  Because  |)rake*s  eluiplain 
ehoae  to  tell  the  most  monstrous  and  wilful  falsehoods  resi)ecting  the  climate, 
metala,  and  inhabitanta  of  CSalifonda;  beof^nae  Oook,  Mearea,  and  Vanoonver 
sailed  by  the  mouth  of  the  ColnmUa,  auparaUously  .scourging  those  who 
had  sp«>keu  of  it,  this  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  ^larin  Ouinty, 


or  of  the  Kiver  of  the  West,  in  such  ways  as  these  neither  the  truth 
of  the  one  atatement  nor  the  falsity  of  the  other  is  eatobUahed.  Bat,  aa  I 
have  obaerved,  before  ua  is  abundant  evidence,  palpable  and  incontestable, 
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that  the  early  writiiiga  on  America  ace  for  the  moefe  part  trae;  and  if,  in  the 
following  pages,  it  does  not  clearly  appear  which  are  tma  and  which  falser 
then  has  tho  author  sij^nally  failed  in  hi.n  efTort.  I  tie  not  in  t!if  least* 
fear  tho  ovcrtlirow  of  the  general  veracity  of  these  writers  until  tiiere  mriu' 
aguiuiil  theiu  euemitid  more  powerful  witli  morC  '{>oweriul  weapons  than  any 
that  have  yet  appeared.  How  seneeleesly  speoaUtiTe  thdr  reasonings  I  Be- 
canse  the  nativcH  of  the  present  day  cannot  tell  who  or  whence  were  the 
authors  of  the  carvings,  or  tho  huilders  of  tlie  structures  iipon  whose  niina 
they  have  gazed  since  childho<Ml,  tlu^se  works  must  forsooth  have  hecn  done 
by  foreign  visitors.  Europeans  now  and  then  niay  havo  found  their  way  to 
America,  bat  I  find  no  evidence  of  each  visits  before  the  time  of  Golmnbos 
except  by  the  Northmen ;  no  one  knows  of  »uch,  nor  can  know  until  more 
light  appears.  The  material  relics.  I  f.incv.  will  nlway**  prove  a  ^ttUnUinig* 
block  to  tlio.se  who  would  reject  American  aboriginal  civilization. 

That  different  conquerors,  teachers,  and  travellers  of  varions  creeds  and 
nationalitiea,  in  variooa  porsnits,  in  different  lands  and  at  various  times,  to> 
gethor  with  native  testimony,  hicroglypbie  writings,  and  traditions,  to  say 
nothinj^  of  carvings  in  stone  and  otlier  infmnnientnl  remains,  should  all  com- 
bine, with  Satanic  inspiration,  to  perpoti-ute  upon  the  world  one  grand  and 
overwbelmiBg  feand  is  so  preposterously  ridienkms  thai  the  marvel  is  bow 
there  coaM  be  fonnd,  outside  the  walls  of  a  lunatio  asylnm,  a  single  indi- 
vidual with  cool  impudence  enough  to  ask  men  to  believe  it.  And  yet  tlu  ro 
are  several  such,  and  they  find  l>eliever8.  So  chamicd  liv  the  souml  cf  their 
own  voice  are  these  captious  cavillers,  that  they  apjtarcntly  do  not  deem  it  pos- 
sible  for  such  things  to  edst  in  this  nlightened  age  as  pedantic  ignorance 
and  literary  fanaticism,  of  which  they  are  bright  examples.  Th^  do  not  seem 
to  know  that  tho  jK-tty  and  puerile  theories  which  they  wouhl  ytasm  iipon  the 
simple  as  startling  conceptions,  oii;,'inal  with  tlieinselves,  are  as  old  im  the 
knowledge  of  the  continent.  They  do  not  consider  that  before  taking  the 
first  step  toward  proving  origin,  migration,  or  kinship  by  analogy,  tiiey  must 
first  dispose  of  the  uuiversal relationship  of  man,  the  oneness  of  human  nature, 
hmnan  ncid.-;,  and  human  aspirations,  and  then  show  Ii<»w  men  first  camo 
upon  this  earth,  and  which  was  hind  and  w  hich  water  then  and  since.  But 
those  who  tlius  array  theuiselves  against  American  alH>riginul  civilization  and 
the  early  Spanish  writers  on  the  New  World  do  not  pretend  to  ofier  counter 
evidence,  or  to  refute  w  itli  reason ;  they  rdy  chiefly  on  flat  contradiction.  I 
have  yet  to  find  among  them  all  any  approach  to  reasonable  prnpo.'iitions  or 
logiciil  argument.  They  have  nothing  on  which  to  haso  aigument,  neither 
fact  nor  plausible  supposition.  Their  hypotheses  are  as  chimerical  as  tlicir 
deductions  are  false.  They  would  have  the  world  exercise  a  &r  more  irra- 
tional  credulity  in  accepting  their  hollow  nL;,'atii>ns,  than  in  believing  every 
word  iif  the  most  mendacious  chronicler.  Ami  when  they  come  to  deny  tho 
presence  of  a  native  civilization  ufxjn  tho  Mexican  table-laud,  they  betray 
lamentable  ignorance  both  of  the  facta  of  history  and  of  the  nature  of  civ- 
ilifatiioin« 
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FtUiVCi^f^o  PizARRo  Abajown's  Sak  Sebastian — Mkets  Enciso  at  Cabta- 
OK.NA— Hk  and  his  Crew  Look  liu  Pirates— Thsy  are  Taken 
BACK  TO  San  Sebastian— Vasoo  Nuflu  db  Balboa— Boabds  Engiso's 
Sbv  or  A  Cask— Abbitis  at  Bax  SsBAsmir— Thb  Spaxiabos  Gbooi 
to  Darien — The  River  and  the  Namk  — Cemaco,  CAciqrE  o»  Da- 
RiEN,  Defeated  —  ForxDiNo  or  the  Metkopolitak  City  —  Presto, 
Change  !  The  Uombke  del  Casco  Up,  the  Bachii.ler  Down — Vasco 
Kvlsi,  Alcaudb— Katubs  of  thi  OmoB — RBBiDoa— CoMnnritmBB, 
Off  Smamm  or  NnnjBBA,  Abbives  at  AxmavA — Hb  FmiB  Mm  nr  a 

PiTLVBLE  PlIOHT  —  AnTIGUA  MaKES  OvERTTTRES  TO  NlCTESA  —  ThEX 

Rejects  Him— And  Finaut  Drives  Hik  Forth  to  Due— Sad  End 

OF  NiCUESA. 

When  Aloiiso  de  Ojeda  left  San  Sebastian  for 
Espoftoli^  he  stipulated  vith  Frandsoo  Pizanro,  who 
for  the  tune  was  commissioned  governor,  that  should 
neither  he  himself  return,  nor  the  bachiller  Endso 
arrive  within  fifty  dam  the  colonists  might  abandon 
the  post  and  seek  safety  or  adventure  in  other  parts. 

And  now  the  fifty  cUiys  had  passed;  wearily  and 
hungrily  they  had  come  and  gone,  with  misery  an 
ever  present  guest;  and  no  one  having  come,  they  dis- 
mantled the  fortress,  placed  on  board  the  two  small 
brigantines  left  them  the  gold  they  had  secured — 
trust  Frandsco  Pizarro  for  scenting  ^old,  and  getting 
it — and  made  ready  to  embark  for  Santo  Domingo. 
But  though  only  seventy  remained,  the  vessels  could 
not  carry  them  all;  and  it  was  agreed  that  tliey  should 
wait  awhile,  until  death  reduced  their  number  to  the 
capacity  of  the  boats. 
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Nor  had  they  long  to  wait;  nor  would  their  grim 
attendant  let  them  put  to  sea  witliout  liini.  He  had 
been  so  long  domiciU'd  with  them,  and  had  hecome 
so  useful  in  settling  dis|)utes,  adjusting  accounts,  and 
the  like,  that  lie  was  one  of  thum,  and  one,  indeed, 
with  all  the  companies  which  attempted  cnlonization 
on  these  pestilential  shores.  As  they  cttastetl  east- 
ward in  search  of  food  l)efore  steering  across  for 
Espahola,  a  Sfpiall  struck  the  vessels,  overturning  one 
of  them  and  sending  all  on  board  to  swift  dot  ruction. 
Entering  with  the  other  the  harbor  of  Cartagena, 
l^izarro  found  there  the  tardy  Eneiso  hunting  Ids 
colony. 

Now  the  bachiller,  beside  possessing  great  learn- 
ing, was  a  man  of  ex j>erience,  all  the  way  from  Spain ; 
a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  practical  sagacity,  his 
wits  sharpened  by  the  narrow-minded  legal  bigotry 
of  a  sixteenth-century  Spanish  lawyer.  He  must 
be  of  exceedingly  ready  wit  who  could  deceive  the 
bachiller.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  a  man  of 
his  kidney  should  credit  the  stones  of  Ojeda's  visit 
to  Santo  Domingo,  of  the  deputy  governorship,  and 
of  the  late  disaster;  though  honest  Pizarro  on  this 
occasion  told  only  the  truth,  and  his  companions 
vouched  for  it  with  all  the  feeble  force  of  their  high- 
keyed  husky  voices.  If  Ojeda  had  gone  to  Santo 
Domingo  more  than  fifty  or  seventy  days  before, 
would  not  the  bachiller  liave  seen  him  there?  In- 
deed, to  a  less  erudite  judge  than  Enciso,  a  band  of 
robbers  on  the  high  seas,  with  an  abundance  of  gold 
and  no  bread,  would  call  up  suspicions  rather  of  foul 
play  than  honest  adventure.  And  back  tin  v  must 
go.  The  functions  of  high  judge  should  begin  lierc 
and  now.  Was  not  this  Nueva  Andaluci'a  !  With 
the  horrors  of  San  Sel)astian  still  iiresh  in  their 
mindii,  the  thought  of  returning  there  was  repugnant 
in  th«  extreme,  and  the  poor  wretches  begged  the 
lawyei  to  let  them  go  to  Espanola,  or  join  Nicuesa. 
No.    Enciso  had  staked  his  whole  earthly  posses- 
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sions  on  the  delightful  prospect  of  domination,  and 
these  should  not  escape  him.  They  were  just  the 
clav  for  his  fashioninor;  men  for  whom  the  law  was 
made.  Whipping  out  his  commission,  which  at  once 
deposed  Pizarro,  the  bachiller  drove  them  back  into 
their  boat,  and  all  embarked  for  San  Sebastian.  But 
scarcely  had  they  turned  the  Punta  de  Caribana,* 
when  the  bachiller's  well-stored  ship  struck  upon 
rocks  and  broke  in  pieces,  those  on  board  barely 
escaping  with  their  lives.  Thus  the  worthy  bachiller 
was  beggared;  the  savings  from  life-long  pettifo^- 
gings  were  swept  away  within  the  hour.  Still  his 
original  stock  in  trade,  egotism  and  arrogance,  was 
left  unimpaired. 


flaking  their  way  along  the  shore  to  San  Sebas- 
tian, the  Spaniards  found  their  fort  demolished  and 
their  houses,  some  thirty  in  number,  burned.  In  a 
feeble  way  they  began  to  forage  again,  but  even  En- 
oiso  saw  that  it  was  useless.  The  absence  of  food, 
the  poisoned  arrows,  and  the  poisoned  air  were  too 
much  for  the  bravest  long  to  contend  with.  "  Let  us 
leave  this  accursed  spot,"  they  all  cried.    "  Whither 

'  So  named  ])y  the  early  settlers  of  Antigua,  probab'y  Ijccausc  of  its  being 
on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  from  them,  toward  the  Carib  country.  It  is 
now  known  as  Punta  Areuati.  Some  maps  make  two  points,  and  give  one 
of  the  iiauea  to  each. 
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would  you  go?"  deinanded  the  lawyer.  One  of  them 
said : — "  Once  when  I  coasted  this  gulf  with  Kodrigo 
de  Bastidas,  along  the  western  shore  we  found  the 
country  fertile  and  rich  in  gold.  Provisions  were 
abundant;  and  the  natives,  though  warlike,  used  no 
poisoned  arrows.  Through  this  land  of  which  I 
speak  flows  a  river  called  by  the  natives  Darien." 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  speaker.  It  was 
the  homhre  del  casco,  Vasco  Xiinoz  do  Balboa,  a  fim^ 
sperinicn  of  the  Spanish  cavalier,  at  that  time  about 
tliirty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  taller  than  Ojeda, 
though  perhaps  not  stron<^»-or;  tliere  v;as  not  about 
him  the  assurance  of  Ijreeding  nnd  position  that  Ni- 
ciiesa  bore;  nor  wen*  there  j)resent  in  liis  features 
thase  marks  of  jjreed  and  brutality  l)lainlv  discernible 
in  the  face  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  wlio  stood  not  far 
from  him.  Strong  and  comely  in  every  part,  appar- 
ently, of  body  and  mind,  one  to  1h»  o])sers'ed  with 
intuitive  ivspcct  in  a  society  of  this  kind,  one  to  be 
approached  with  e;ise,  but  with  due  care;  frank  and 
manly,  with  a  firm  and  winning  eye  and  manner, 
yet  there  was  about  him  noticeable  something  be- 
tween shyness  and  reticence.  Indeed,  the  standing 
of  this  person,  since  his  sudden  and  altogether  in- 
formal appearing  as  one  of  the  present  company  had 
been  somewhat  dubious,  and  ho  seemed  to  regard  it 
good  taste  to  hold  himself  rather  in  the  background. 
For  all  this  there  was  that  innate  superiority  about 
him  over  every  one  present,  not  excepting  the  erudite 
judge  or  the  subsequently  cunning  conqueror  of  Peru, 
that  could  not  always  remain  concealed,  particularly 
amid  constantly  recurring  vital  issues. 

Of  the  invariable  poor  but  noble  family,  a  native 
of  Jerez  de  los  Cabal Icros,  Vasco  Nufiez  was  reared 
in  the  service  of  Pedro  Puertocarrero,  the  deaf 
lord  of  Moguor.  Drawn  with  the  crowd  to  the 
New  Woi  ld,  upon  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
voyage  of  Ba.stidas,  he  obtained  a  repartimiento  of 
Indians,  and  applied  himself  to  agriculture  at  Salva- 
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tierra,  a  town  of  Espafiola.  Becoming  embarrassed 
by  debts,  and  disgusted  with  the  plodding  hfe  of  a 
fiurmer,  he  determined  to  try  fortune  in  the  new 
colony  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda.  But  how  to  escape  his 
creditor^  w  as  tlie  ^aestion.  Debtors  were  prohibited 
by  edict  Irom  leaving  the  island.  The  town  of  Santo 
Doming  at  this  time  swarmed  with  insolvent  adven- 
turers anxious  to  engage  in  new  adventurt^,  and  the 
strictest  watch  was  kept  on  them  by  the  authorities. 
An  armed  escort  accompanied  every  departure  until 
well  out  at  sea,  to  bring  back  discovered  stowaways. 
For  all  this  Vasco  Nunez  determined  to  sail  with  • 
Enciso.  Now  mark  the  l)uddin!j:  of  Cfcnius!  Takiuff 
a  large  cask,  sucii  as  was  used  in  ship|)ing  stores,  hv 
ensconced  himself  therein,  and  caused  it  to  be  headed 
up,  placed  u})on  a  wagon,  and  driven  fi  om  his  farm 
to  the  landing,  where  it  was  placed  with  the  other 
stores,  and  finally  carried  on  l>oard  the  ship.  The 
vessel  put  to  sea;  the  tender  returned  to  port;  to 
the  creditors  was  left  the  farm  of  Vasco  Nunez,  while 
the  late  owner  was  ton-ver  safe  beyond  their  reach.'* 

When,  like  Aphrodite  from  her  circling  shell,  the 
serio-comic  lace  of  the  bankrupt  farmer  appeare<l 
emerging  from  the  provision  cask,  the  bachiller  was 
disposed  to  treat  the  matter  magisterially,  and  threat- 
ened to  land  the  refugee  from  justice  on  the  first 
deserted  island.  But  as  the  learned  judge  could  not 
be  held  accountable  as  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  as 
he  thereby  gained  a  valuable  recruit,  his  judicial 
sensitiveness  was  finally  mollified,  and  he  assigned 
to  the  stowaway  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  soldier. 
Nevertheless  the  mildly  murderous  threat  of  the 
lawyer  was  not  lost  upon  the  farmer. 

Into  the  hearts  of  the  desponding  colonists  at  San 
Sebastian  the  words  of  Vasco  Nunez  infused  new 
life.  No  time  was  lost  in  making  ready  ;  and  cross- 
ing the  gulf,  they  found  the  country  and  river  as  he 

-Uviedu,  ii.  4'26,  nays  that,  with  tlie  atwibtaucu  uf  uuu  ilurtado,  Va«co 
Nnftes  «M  ludden  in  » ihip's  aaiL 
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had  said.  Xuar  this  vivw  of  Daricii,^  for  so  the 
Atrato  and  countrv  thcicahout  was  then  called,  stood 
the  vi liaise  of  the  caci4uc,  Cemaco,  a  brave  and 
upriii^ht  ruler. 

Eneiso,  wlio  is  no  less  valiant  than  wise  and  con- 
scientious, detennines  to  make  this  place  judicially 
his  own.  Cemaco,  who  believes  himself  the  letrul 
owner,  ohjects.  Whereupon  is  invoked  that  admir- 
able provision,  the  ultimate  appeal;  and  the  man 
of  the  long  robe,  and  the  man  of  no  robe  at  all, 
each  after  his  fashion,  prepare  for  war.  Sending 
•  his  women  and  children  up  the  river,  Cemaco  posts 
himself  with  five  hondred  warriors  before  the  vil- 
lage. Enciso,  in  whose  person  are  united  the  com- 
bined essences  of  Christendom,  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
and  military,  concentrates  all  his  forces,  human  and 
divine,  to  huri  u^on  the  presum[)tuous  savage.  ,  First, 
as  is  his  wont  m  legal  battles,  to  every  soldier  he 
administers  the  oath  that  he  will  not  flinch  before 
the  enemy;  then  he  invokes  the  powers  above,  vows 
to  the  virgin  that  this  heathen  town  shall  be  hers  in 
name  if  she  will  make  it  his  in  substance;  vows,  if 
she  will  give  it  him,  that  with  Cemaco's  gold  he  will 
build  (m  Cemaco's  land  a  church,  and  dedicate  the 
sacred  edifice  to  h<>r  adored  image,  Antigua  of  Seville. 
Moreover,  he  will  make  a  })ilgiimage  to  her  holy 
shrine.  Virgen  santi&imal  Achilles  to  Athene  could 

••Der  Name  Danen  {DarUna,  oder  Tuirnn)  scheint  znnachst  mit  dcm 
indiAiuscben  Namen  den  groflseo  Flaam  Atrato,  welcher  sich  in  den  Golf 
von  UnlM  ansgicast .  scinen  Anfang  genommen  m  naben.  T)er  erste  Eroberer, 

dcr  in  dicstii  (Ii>If  riii.s<j:;iltf.  war  r>a^ti<las  l.">01.  01)  «  r  ^cIiuti  <1«  ii  FIuss 
])arieu  geselieu  imd  deu  Nauieu  uach  Kuropa  gcbracht  hat,  ist  uugewitis. 
Gcu  itts  hit  68,  das  der  Name  des  Flnases  Darien  bereits  in  den  I>okamenten 
xnul  Theiliingspakten  zwischen  N'irn»>Ka  \in<l  Ojeda  in  .Tahre  ITjOfl  gennnnt 
vinl.*  Ko'il,  l^'f  lifiilen  altenltn  (leiirritl  kart''n  ron  AinerikUf  110.  Uu  IVter 
Martyr's  inai),  fudia  brt/oiHl  the  (ItinijfM,  1510,  is  ioritue;  on  the  glolw;  uf 
Oroutius,  1031,  tb«  gulf  is  culled  ShniH  vmfMt,  the  river  tm&«,  and  the 
lathmna /nrtut  tlnri^nn.  Snlvat  dc  Pilc!striiui,  Mnttii'h  Athi*,-i\o.  iv.,  1513, 
places  on  the  west  sitle  of  tlic  jrulf  of  L'nil.  i  x\:<-  \\  -<i  i\  ,/'ir.'t /n .  Maiollo» 
Afuaich  Atitia^  no.  v.,  1,'dtl,  calls  the  place  darycn;  FentauUo  Colon,  l.>27t 
mites  f/nr/en ;  Diego  de  Ribero,  1529,  ttnrie:  SfunitA  Ath*,  no,  vi,,  15,^-40, 
ilnriem  :  Va/ Doviru-lo.  \7>'i\ ,  ih^ .  h  m  :  T!iilin-t  Tliome,  in  //•iLfuj/t'-'  \'<'>i.  I>'i- 
riou;  Mtirator'^  Atlai,  lOlil);  Wml-Jittli-ichc  6jHtijM,  1GJ4;  OgUhy  n  Map  t}f 
America 1 1071;  Dampier,  IflOO,  and  snbaeqiient oartographers  give  tbe  praaent 
loan. 
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not  promise  more;  and  with  these  preparations  tlie 
battle  begins.  The  halt-starve:!  Spaniards  tiiijlit  hke 
fiends.  Cemaeo  for  a  time  maintains  his  position 
with  firnmess;  but  the  awe-inspirin;j^  ajipt  aranff  of 
the  strani^ers,  the-ir  ship,  their  sliiniiiij^  armor,  their 
Ixards,  tile  whiteness  of  their  skin,  tlie  wonderful 
sliarpiK  SS  of  their  weaj)ons,  and  the  soK-nm  thunder 
and  smoke  of  their  tire-arms  soon  seatter  to  the  forest 
his  terror-smitten  peoj)le.  To  the  unbounded  joy  of 
the  eoHcjuerors  the  town  is  found  lieh  in  L^old  and 
cotton,  and  the  adjacent  fields  afi'ord  abundance  of 
provisions. 

This  is  sometliiii'4  like-  reward  f>r  toilsome  mis- 
,  sionary  labors,  .\loug  the  river  banks,  secreted  in 
caves,  are  found  golden  ornaments  to  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  castellanos.^  The  virgin's  share  and  the 
kind's  share  are  set  aside,  and  Uie  remainder  of  the 
spous  divided  among  the  hand.  Thus  Cemaoo's  vil- 
lage becomes  the  seat  of  government  in  Tierra  Firme; 
and  to  it,  as  the  hkwyer  promised  the  virgin,  is  given 
the  name  of  Santa  Mar£iii  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien.' 

In  good  truth  fortune  had  at  length  smiled  upon 
the  colonists.  Captives  taken  in  the  skirmishes  which 
followed  the  pitched  battle  were  made  to  gather  gold 
and  work  in  the  fields.  The  bachiller  be^n  a  rigor- 
ous rule  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibilities  resting 
upon  him  as  representative  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  the 
holy  sec  of  Rome,  and  of  civilization  and  salvation 
generally,  not  to  mention  his  own  modest  merits, 
which  appeared  to  liim  by  no  means  diminished  after 
his  recent  successes.    Though  small  in  number,  this 

*  0:,nll'y.  A  1)1.,  CiCt,  t  iiU'rtains  ji  dim  coiict-ption  of  the  fact  when  In-  .sriyw. 
*  AucUus  purauiag,  found  iii  a  Thicket  of  Ctuics,  or  Koeds  a  great  Treasure 
of  Ck)ld.» 

•'" '  Do  que  hoy  no  (juc  l.in  ni  vi  stigio.^,'  (<ays  Acnsta.  Nor  <1'>  T  find  laid 
down  on  any  man  in  my  jM>.Hsc.-<sii.>n  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  or  Antiu'na,  «ir 
Duien*  by  which  namc^i  this  phice  lia.s  l>o<'n  severally  designated.  I'uerto 
Hennf>W),  place<l  by  Colon  at  tlie  south-western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
UralKi,  ]»:  h  rnKKK),  and  also  by  RiVioro,  h/mxir,  in  suj>jh>»chI  to  have  l>eon 
the  anchorage  of  Knciso  and  the  liarl»or  nf  Antigua.  Oviedo.  i.  4,  in  endeav- 
oring to  fasten  upon  the  place  the  uaiue  La  Ouardia,  confuses  biniself  beyontl 
extncation.  *  En  la  cibdau  del  Dorien  (que  tuabien  ae  l]am6  antes  la  Ouaraia) 
6  despoM  nata  Maria  del  Antigua.* 
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rolony  should  be  niiglity  in  law.  Poor  Ojoda!  How 
happy  ho  might  have  been  if  his  heavenly  mistress 
had  not  jilted  him  for  this  mummified  bundle  of 
quiddities. 

Settling  themselves  in  Cemaco's  houses,  the  Span- 
iards began  to  look  about.    First  in  order  after  his 
lawless  raid,  in  the  eyes  of  Enciso,  was  law.  The 
bachiller,  as  we  have  ere  this  sunnised,  was  one  of 
those  super-wise  and  self-opinioned   men  wlio  to 
achieve  a  fall  have  only  to  attain  a  height.  Very 
little  law  was  here  needed,  very  little  government; 
but  Enciso  wa.s  a  lawyer  and  a  ruler,  and  little  of  it 
would  not  suffice  him.    His  lirst  edict  wjis  the  pro- 
hibition of  private  traffic  witli  the  natives.  This 
measure,  though  strictly  legal,  could  scarcely  be  called 
politic.    The  hundred  or  so  ragged  piratical  wretches 
cast  on  this  rich  and  feebly  defended  shore  wanted 
few  decrees;  and  the  fewer  laws  their  ruler  made  for 
them  the  fewer  would  be  broken.    But,  necessary  or 
not,  the  alcalile  mayor  must  issue  orders,  eke  he  is 
no  alcalde  mayor.    Hence  otiier  rej^ulations  followed, 
equally  uiqjopular,  until  the  colomsts  besan  to  con- 
sider how  best  they  might  make  a  plug  which  should 
stop  this  great  running  to  waste  of  law.  Thoug^h 
convinced  that  Enciso  was  planning  to  get  the  gdd 
as  well  as  the  government  all  into  his  own  hands, 
and  employ  the  colonists  as  tools  wherewith  to  mine, 
and  hold  the  savages  in  check,  bo  inbred  is  Spanish 
loyalty,  that  even  the  reckless  members  of  this  crude 
commonwealth  hesitated  beibre  committing  any  overt 
act  which  might  forever  outlaw  them  from  their 
country.    Better  eniplo}'  his  own  weapon  against  the 
bachiller,  for  law  is  safer  than  hemp  for  hanging  even 
]aw\QV8. 

There  was  about  Vasoo  Xufiez  a  plain  directness 
of  thought  and  purpose  the  veiy  opposite  of  those 
engendered  of  the  law's  entanglements.  Ever  since 
his  fortunate  sugLjestion  to  cross  ihun  San  Sebastian 
to  Darieu  ho  had  been  regai^ded  as  the  savior  of  tlie 
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colony;  and  now  lu'  thought  he  saw  open  a  way  of 
deliverance  from  their  present  trouble,  and  so  he  told 
them.  "Tile  gulf  of  Uraba,"  said  he,  "separates 
Nueva  Andalucfa  from  Castilla  del  Oro.  While  on 
the  eastern  side  we  belonged  to  the  government  of 
AloDfiO  de  Ojeda;  now  that  we  are  on  the  western, 
we  are  subject  only  to  Diego  de  Nicuesa."  Before 
this  simple  logic  the  bachiller  was  dumfoundered.  Of 
what  value  was  lecjal  lore  that  could  be  so  easily  over- 
tui'ned  by  an  illiterate  adventurer?  In  vain  he  feebly 
argued  that  wherever  was  Ojeda's  colony,  Ojcda's 
deputy  was  master.  The  people  were  against  liini; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  people  concrrninLT  him  was 
expressed  by  V^asco  Nunez  when  some  time  afterward 
he  wrote  the  king  regarding  persons  of  that  cloth  in 
infant  settlements:  "  !Mt)st  powerful  sire,"  he  said, 
"there  is  one  great  favor  tliat  I  pray  your  royal  high- 
ness to  do  me,  since  it  is  of  gi-eat  importance  to  ytmr 
service.  It  is  for  your  royal  liighness  to  issue  an 
order  that  no  bachiller  <»f  laws,  or  of  anytliing  unless 
it  be  of  medicine,  shall  come  to  these  parts  of  Tierra 
Firme,  under  a  heavy  i)enaltv  that  your  hi'dmess 
shall  lix;  because  no  bachiller  ever  comes  hither  who 
is  not  a  devil,  and  they  all  live  like  devils,  and  not 
only  are  they  themselves  bad,  but  they  make  others 
bad^  having  always  contrivances  to  bring  about  litiga- 
tions and  villainies.  This  is  very  important  to  your 
highness*  service  in  this  a  new  country.'** 

*  Carta  dirigida  ai  Bey  par  Vaaco  Nu&a.  de  Balboa  desde  Santa  Maria  dd 
Darim,  SO  de  Enero  de  2S13,  in  Ifamrrdey  Col.  de  Viage»,  iit.  358.   That  Eneiso 

has  lic'<!n  properly  reprt'HenUHl  tm  a  vain  ami  Biiallowinan  is  provt-d  by  a  n-fcr- 
eiu  t'  to  liis  lHx>k,  Suma  tie  Cii^Mjrapfi  m ,  "2,  wherein  he  does  not  ht-!<iutf  t<  i  iw  trunizo 
tlie  l>oy-<'niperor  'whose  youth  hu'l  not  ]><.miittoJ  him  to  rea*!  iniu-h  of  K*H>g- 
raphy.'  "  I'<ir  taiito  y>i  M.irtiii  trinainkz  de  eiuiiao  algiiazil  mayor  dt'la  tierra 
finno  dchus  ImliaH  oi  iileutidi«  llaiiiada  cuntilla  dl  oru.  1  >e.sscaudo  Imzer  algun 
■ernicioa  viu  stra.  s.  c.  c.  m.  <|ue  le  fue»se  agradalde  y  no  int  iuw  prouecboao, 
ofiaiflOTBndo  qae  la  pooa  edad  de  vuestxa  real  alteza  no  ha  dado  lugar  a  que 
nodieneleer  los  libros  que  dela  gcographia  hablan.*  And  that  he  was  as 
iK^^astly  ill  hi.-<  lii;,'i)tr}'  ami  cnu  lty  as  his  lens  IrariK  <1  ciiiiipniiions  wo  may 
know  from  what  lu;  hitnaelf  'wrotu  the  king,  Pachtco  and  Curd'  ua*,  <  W./>or., 
i.  449,  about  the  caciciuestrho  kept  men  drewted  aa  women,  and  um  iI  aa  such, 
*and  wlicii  I  took  Uaiirn,  w«'  sci/t  d  and  l>inii<  'l  them,  and  wlicn  tlif  women 
j»aw  them  burning  they  nuuiiieatA-'d  joy.'  (  oujpare  Ovkdo,  ii.  4"J.">  -7,  47'-  7<»: 
and  iii  7;  Jientrot  dec  i  lib.  viiL  cap.  Y.-vii;  and  lib.  ix.  cap.  1;  or,  if  one 
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So  the  lawyer  was  doposi  d,  and  the  cavalier  ele- 
vated. Enciso  gracclessiy  yielded  his  dear  authority; 
and  after  much  wrangling  among  the  ill-assorted  fra- 
ternity, a  municipality  was  decided  upon,  and  two 

alcaldes'  were  chosen,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  and 
Martin  Zamudio.  The  office  of  regidor®  fell  among 
othei-s  to  one  A^aldivia.  Subsequently  additional  offi- 
cials were  chosen. 

(jrov(^rnment  without  law,  however,  proved  no  less 
ineffectual  tlian  low  without  government.  Dlsatfec- 
tions  and  altercations  continuetl.  In  the  administra- 
tion <»f  justice,  ]:Jalboa  was  accused  of  favoring  his 
friends  and  frowning  upon  his  enemies.  Sonic  re- 
pent <d  having  crossed  the  gulf;  some  desired  the 
restoration  of  Knciso;  some  suggested  that  as  thev 
were  now  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Nicuesu,  it  was 
his  right  to  rule,  or  to  name  their  ruler. 

While'  tliese  strifes  were  raging,  the  inhabitants  of 
Antigua  wei'o  startled  one  day  ')y  the  report  of  a  gun 
coming  Irom  the  direction  of  San  Sebastian.  Think- 
ing  perhaps  Ojeda  had  returned,  or  sent  supplies, 
they  Duilt  fires  on  the  adjacent  heights  in  order  to  at- 
tract attention.   Presently  two  ships  aj)proachod,  and 

will  havo  it  in  DuU  li,  A'-'/w'xV,  Anid<n>i.'<f,  !{'>  s,\u  (t'<>f'f'i-i<  il,  /!i  i/-rii,i.;  Aco^itOf 
CoinjHuil.  I/i.tt.  Xiiini  </rfiiia(fn.  1^3-^1  J)r"h'<  I'lvv. ,  ir»7 -.'►S ;  A'fmnwV  Higt. 
Cal.,  10;  J'a(fo>i'.^  Hint.  U.S.,  11;  ( ><i'tll>,,\  Ain.,  .'«K):  Mnnh  tj  Lahorr^, 
Marina  /.'-jKn'ntia,  i.  413-'J.M:  lii  tiMiii,  IJi  t.  Moitd-j  Xmo,  41  o;  Jldi/ftr'tt 
Man.,  xviii.  iCiS;  B'l'hrrH'n  Pnimmo,  27--S;  ami  UnjhjiCts  CosnHMf.,  10S7. 

^  As  I  have  before  observed,  there  were  alcaldes  of  various  denomiiiatioiia, 
dnticfl,  and  jurisdlctioDB.  In  n«w  disooyeries,  wh«n  the  chief  of  the  expedi* 
tion  had  not Coutraotcd  with  tlie  kiii^r  for  tin-  ajUH.ititia.;  of  anthoritirs.  the 
scttlera  mot  and  electtnl  one  or  mure  aluuUle^  ua<l  re^ilorc^.  The  alcalde,  in 
the  absence  of  the  governor  or  military  chief,  prusidcil  over  the  nranicipal 
ootiin'il.  «  oiii|ioH('il  of  r*"_'i'lort  s  who  L,'ov»'rnt*<l  thi-  nitiniciiNility,  or  rrfjimieitto, 
as  it  was  tlu'ii  <  :il](  <1.  The  alf^ililc  was  also  th<>  executive  jx>wer,  exercising 
tin  functions  of  jiu]  u  iih  original  juns(iii  t!o!)  in  all  niattci-a  ci\il  nn<l  i  rini- 
iiial,  tliufte  rclatiug  tu  the  natives  excepted.  In  the  absence  of  the  adulantado 
he  was  therefore  chief  in  authority,  and  when  the  govemor  was  present,  the 
alcaMi-  Mas  s.-omnl.  AKaMcs  in  new  <  t;l  inrnt^*,  and  in  early  times,  were 
dilicruat  iixini  iho^  created  later.  Their  duties  covered  the  emergency.  In 
the  i>reHent  instance,  had  Enoiso  continued  to  exercise  the  office  of  alcalde 
mayor,  n  'i  loics  iiii;:;lit  still  have  hcc  ii  elect,  il  ti»  ntlend  to  the  afTriirs  of  the 
nuuii<  iji  ility,  in  which  case  uo  alcaldes  would  luive  been  elected,  for  Enciso 
hitnsi  It  w  I  told  have  presided. 

Kcgidores,  or  members  of  the  mnnicipnl  council,  were  clccte<l  by  the 
residents  of  a  ward  or  tUstrict  Cities  were  entitled  to  twelve,  towns  to  six, 
and  viUages  or  anall  aettiements  were  limited  to  three  or  even  leas. 
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anchored  before  the  town.  They  proved  to  be  vefisels 
-  belonging  to  Nicuesa,  frei^rhted  at  Espafiola  with 
supphes  for  the  colony  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  and 
commanded  by  Rodrigo  Enriquez  de  Colmenares. 
Thrown  by  streea  of  weather  upon  the  coast  of  Santa 
Marta,*  he  had  there  lost  a  number  of  his  men;  after 
which  he  entered  the  gulf  of  Urabd,  hoping  to  find 
information  of  Nicuesa. 

A  quick  observer  and  a  &ithful  officer,  Colmenares 
soon  imderstood  the  position  of  affiurs,  aixi  toc^ 
prompt  measures  to  oecare  to  his  governor  such  ad- 
vantages as  might  accrue  from  profitless  contentions. 
By  a  judicious  distribution  of  articles  greatly  needed 
by  the  colonists,  attended  by  wise  counsels,  he  gained 
their  confidence,  and  partly  healed  their  feuds;  so 
that  before  sailing  he  prevailed  on  them  to  send  two 
ambassadors  to  treat  with  Nicuesa  conceminff  the 
affairs  of  their  settlement.  The  two  envoys  chosen 
were  Diego  de  Albites,  and  an  aspiring  lawyer,  hith- 
erto  overshadowed  by  the  august  presence  of  Enciso, 
<ndled  the  bachiller  JJicj^o  del  Corral,  and  thev  were 
directed  to  aceompaiiy  the  shi]>s  of  C'ohn(iimr(?s  in  the 
briguntine  l>el(»nging  to  tlio  settlement  of  Antigua. 

It  was  alxjut  the  middle  of  November,  1510,  when 
Colmenares  entered  the  gulf  of  Ilrabd.  Unal)lt^  to 
«jathei-  anv  tidluijcs  of  Nicuesa.  hv.  continued  his  vov- 
a<_(e  westward,  seai-cliing  the  inlets  along  the  coast, 
lie  would  nevertheless  have  j)assed  Nombre  de  i^ios 
had  lie  not  seen  sonu^  of  Nicuesa's  men  in  their 
boat,  at  one  of  the  islands,  seeking  food.  'J'lie 
wildest  joy  greeted  tlie  new  arrival.  It  was  to  the 
colony  of  Castillii  del  Oro  as  a  reprieve  from  death. 
Gazing  sadly  on  the  sallow  fi\ces  and  emaciated 
forms  before  them,  the  misemble  wreck  of  Nicuesa  s 
gallant  company  now  reduced  to  sixty  souls,  listen- 
ing to  their  tales  of  wretchedness,  tears  of  honest 
sympathy  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  hardy  sailors. 

'■*TIh>  namo  o£  a  Sjumish  sottlcinent  midway  iM'twcotj  Cape  de  la  Vela  Mid 
Cai  tagcnu,  oud  sometimes  applied  to  the  territory  iu  that  vicioity. 
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With  difficulty  could  be  recognized  in  the  leader  of 
the  hapless  troop  the  once  gay  and  courtly  Nicuesa. 
Colmenares  gave  the  sufferers  food  and  comforted 
them.  He  told  Nicuesa  of  Ojeda's  foilurc,  of  the 
settlement  at  Antigua,  and  how  Enciso  and  his  com- 
pany, having  fuuiid  a  spot  rich  in  gold  and  well  pro- 
visioned, had  fiedlen  to  quarrelling  among  themselves 
about  the  government,  and  had  finally  sent  messen- 
gers to  him,  the  rightM  ruler,  for  the  healing  of 
their  disputes^ 

To  Nicuesa  these  words  were  as  fresh  oil  in 
an  expiring  lamp.  But  in  his  enfeebled  state,  the 
sudden  chancfc  from  blank  despair  to  brilliant  hope 
played  havoc  with  his  discretion.  After  brief  thanks- 
giving for  deliverance,  his  mind  became  excited  by 
di'eams  of  boundless  wealth  and  empire.  He  ordered 
a  feast,  at  which  he  presided  with  insensate  levity. 
Toward  the  ambassadors  from  the  gulf  he  assumed  a 
haughty  arrogance,  claiming  suprcmu  authority  rela- 
tive to  all  matters  at  Antigua,  and  stoutly  swciiring 
that  the  gold  taken  from  his  subjects  of  Darieu  should 
be  disi'orLrt-'d. 

Colmenares  had  marked  the  effect  of  Xicuesa's 
altered  temper  on  his  followers.  He  saw  that  dis- 
aft'ection  was  rife,  and  that  governor  held  control 
by  a  feeble  thread.  Showing  Nicuesa  the  madness  of 
his  course,  he  explained  the  importance  of  attaching 
the  remnant  of  Ojeda's  colony  to  his  own,  and  pointed 
out  their  strength  and  his  weakness;  he  received  in 
reply  only  insolent  rebukes. 

Meanwhile  the  ambassadors  Albites  and  Corral, 
men  whose  wits  were  about  them,  were  not  pleased 
with  this  foretaste  of  Nicuesa's  rule;  nor  did  inter- 
course with  Nicuesa's  men  tend  in  any  wise  to  dimin- 
ish their  unfavorable  impressions.  One  night  they 
visited  Lope  de  Okno,  who  for  his  sins  was  chained 
to  a  rock  and  made  to  grind  com.  Behold  my  con- 
dition," he  exclaimed.  I  have  ever  served  my  gov- 
ernor faithfully.    I  saved  him  from  perishing,  when  I 
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had  but  to  delay  his  rescue  to  become  myself  the 
governor.  This  is  my  reward.  You  men  of  An- 
tigua may  draw  your  own  conclusions.''  By  others 
the  ambassadors  were  informed  that  the  chidr  officers 
of  the  new  government  were  already  selected:  Yaaoo 
Nofiez  was  to  be  stripped  of  all  authority,  and  Za- 
mudio,  as  a  relative  of  Olano,  could  scarcely  hope 
to  fare  better.  Those  who  had  trafficked  with  tne 
natives  were  to  be  severely  punished.  It  was  enough. 
Stealing  away,  they  hastened  back  to  ^Vntigua.  ''A 
pretty  mess  you  have  made  of  it,  with  your  infernal 
bickerings,"  they  said  to  the  assembled  confederates. 
"  Nicuesa  will  give  you  more  of  law  than  Eiici^^o,  and 
more  of  arbitrary  rule  than  Vasco  Nu&ez  and  Zamu- 
dio  ten  times  over."  A  few  days  afler  a  messenger, 
one  Juan  de  Caicedo,  arrived  from  Xicnesa,  and  in- 
formed them,  for  their  further  comfort,  that  the  gov- 
ernor was  detained  at  one  of  the  islands  capturing 
natives,  but  would  bo  with  tliem  shortly.  Perceiving 
that  his  tidings  were  not  liailed  with  transports  of 
joy,  and  being  himself  embittered  against  Nicuesa,  as 
were  indeed  almost  all  hi>^  fidlowers,  Caicedo  swung 
round  upon  his  bearings  and  laughed  at  tliem.  "Silly 
sehores!  free  and  rich,  you  call  in  a  cormorant  to 
swallow  your  substance  and  yourselves."  And  now, 
as  usual  when  folly  conies  home,  curses  flowed  freely 
on  themselves  and  others.  The  prospect  of  losing 
their  gold  touched  them.    What  should  they  do 

Once  more  Vasco  Nunez  ofters  a  pertinent  sugges- 
tion. "  Vou  were  dissatisfied  with  i^n<-iso,  and  ques- 
tioned many  of  my  acts.  Now  you  lear  a  governor 
possessing  all  the  bacl  qualities  of  your  former  rulers, 
with,  perhaps,  few  of  their  redeeming  traits.  If 
calling  Nicuesa  was  an  error,  is  not  receiving  him  a 
greater  one  Struck  by  the  suggestion,  the  colonists 
drop  their  differences  and  tmite  as  one  man  against 
Nicuesa,  each  taking  a  solenm  oath  never  to  serve 
under  him.  Sentries  are  then  stationed  to  give  notice 
of  his  approach,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  his 
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landing.  After  eight  days  pleasantly  passed  kid- 
napping among  the  islands,  the  ill-fated  governor 
enters  the  harbor  and  comes  to  anchor,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  reception  that  awaits  him.  On  shore  be- 
fore the  town  ho  observes  a  company  of  Mimed  men, 
assembled,  as  he  supposes,  to  give  him  welcome.  As 
he  prepares  to  disembark,  the  public  procurator^®  ad- 
vances and,  to  his  astonishment,  in  a  loud  voice  warns 
him  on  pain  of  death  not  to  place  foot  on  shore,  but 
instiintly  to  abandon  these  parts  and  ictnrn  no  more. 

The  colony  at  Antigua  was  at  this  time  compara- 
t  ivcl V  stronjj:  and  well-conditioned ;  Xicuesa's  followers 
were  few,  weak,  and  disaffected.  For  him  to  eiitorce 
authority  was  not  possil)le.  His  mind  had  dwelt 
fondlv  of  late  on  his  risiuLf  fortunes,  and  this  hostile 
reception  was  a  terrible  disa})|)ointment,  for  it  was  the 
last  earthly  rcsoiu'ce.  To  retiu'n  to  the  broken  camp 
at  Nombre  de  Dios  would  be  to  enter  again  the  jaws 
of  death  ;  if  he  could  not  remain  here,  he  certainly 
could  not  depart. 

Kecovering  in  a  measure,  as  from  a  heavy  blow, 
the  governor  requestcnl  permission  to  laud,  promising 
solenuily  to  enter  iutu  any  stipulations  concerning 
the  government  which  the  colonists  should  deem 
just.  His  proposals  were  drowned  by  the  shouts 
of  the  rabble;  and  he  was  warned,  as  he  valued  his 
life,  to  approach  no  nearer  the  shore.  Nicuesa  con- 
tinued his  expostulations  till  nightfall,  when  he 
retured  with  his  ship  a  little  farther  from  land.  Re- 
turning next  morning,  he  renewed  his  importunities. 
A  change  had  apparently  taken  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  for  he  was  now  permitted  to  land 
with  his  pa^c.  Balboa  received  the  governor  court- 
eously, conducted  him  to  his  house,  and  made  him 
a  guest  for  the  night.    The  affairs  of  the  govem- 

'"Tho  procurador  de  la  ciudad,  called  afterward  sindico  procuradoTt  and 
later  still  tttndifo^  was  an  officer  of  the  nranieipal  eonneil,  wnose  dttty^  it  was 

to  the  city  ordinaiu  fH  cnfon  i  <1,  bring  tttit  for  ain<l  dcfi'ml  the  city  in  any 
suit,  i)c-rlonnin^  the  fuuctiuusi  ot  city  attorney,  bcsido  having  a  acat  in  the 
oommon  cooncu  of  the  dty. 
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mont  were  discoflsed,  and  an  amicable  understanding 
was  arrived  at  by  the  two  leaders.  It  was  nothing 
less,  in  fact,  than  that  one  of  thorn  should  be  first, 
and  the  other  second,  in  Castilla  del  Oro.  On  the 
following  day  a  portion  of  the  ctow  <m  hoard  Ni- 
cuesa's  ship  was  permitted  to  land;  and  \"asc<i  Xuiiez 
now  endeavored  to  reconcile  his  comrades  to  the  rule 
of  the  governor.  It  was  too  late.  Sedition  is  more 
easily  raised  than  allayed.  Not  only  was  Zamudio 
jealous  of  his  colleague,  but  he  well  knew  that  under 
the  proposed  regime  the  odium  of  all  the  opposition 
would  fall  on  him.  Drawing  round  him  the  rougher 
eL  iiiciit.  lie  reminded  the  colonists  of  their  oath,  and 
pictured  to  them  tlie  poverty  and  restraint  under 
the  proposed  government.  So  successful  was  he  in 
exciting  bad  blood,  that  Xieuesa  was  glad  to  escape 
insult  and  violence  by  retiring  to  his  shi]).  Thus 
encouraged.  Zamudio  resolved  to  ])ress  a  linal  issue 
bv  capturing  the  govel-nor,  and  dictating  terms  to 
him.  The  next  day  aeeordin<rly  he  iilaccd  his  men 
in  ambush  near  the  landing,  and  Avith  one  eoiupanion, 
Pedro  ]\Iacaz,  appeared  Ix  lorr  llic  shij».  Hailing  the 
conmian<ler,  he  assuied  him  that  all  was  well,  and 
that  he  now  might  safely  venture  on  shore.  Nicuesa 
fell  easily  into  the  trap.  Joining  the  conspirators, 
he  walked  misusj)iciou.sly  with  them  toward  the  spot 
where  the  gang  lay  concealed.  When  near  it  Za- 
mudio changed  his  tone  to  one  of  harsh  insolence, 
"Seiior  Nicuesa,"  he  said,  "why  do  you  persi.st  in 
remaining  hero  contrary  to  our  wishes  ?  Your  pres- 
ence is  our  ruin.  We  can  neither  acce^tt  you,  nor 
abandon  this  place.  You  must  depart  instantly,  or 
die.  Take  your  choice."  Meanwhile  his  minions 
sprang  forward.  Nicuesa  saw  it  all  at  a  glance.  He 
was  fleet  of  foot,  and  this  was  his  only  hope.  So  fling- 
ing off  dignity,  he  eluded  their  clutches,  dashed  off  at 
the  top  of  his  speed  along  the  shore,  and  outstripping 
hispursuers,  turned  into  the  forest  to  hide. 

When  Vasco  Nuikez  saw  the  desperate  plight  to 
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which  Xicuesa  was  reduced,  all  the  generous  impulses 
of  his  nature  were  aroused.  He  hated  himself  for 
the  part  he  had  plaj'ed,  and  cursed  the  sordid  ambi- 
tion \v])lch  thus  mijustly  humiliated  so  chivalrous  a 
gentleman.  More  in  earnest  than  ever,  he  sought  out 
Kioiiosa  in  the  wood;  and  then  endeavored  to  excite 
the  sympathies  of  the  colonists,  and  even  to  intimi- 
date them;  but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Those  there 
were  w  ho  well  knew  they  had  gone  too  Hauc  ever  to  be 
for<^iven. 

Satan  now  wholly  possessed  Zamudio.  No  fiend 
(•(Hikl  ever  invent  and  execute  a  more  dastardly  meas- 
ure than  was  now  [)ropose(l.  Witli  sixty  men  he 
entered  the  forest,  seized  Xicuesa,  and  made  him 
swear  instantly  to  sail  for  S{)ain,  toueliino;'  no  |)ort  till 
he  should  reach  Cddiz.  Then,  as  if  in  mockery,  he 
took  from  him  his  only  serviceable  sliij),  placed  him 
into  the  old  brigantine,  now  rotten  and  unsafe,  which 
had  been  in  use  at  Veragua,  and  sent  him  forth  witli 
seventeen  men  and  a  few  devoted  members  of  his 
household.  It  was  in  March,  1511,  that  the  so  lately 
proud  and  ^dlant  Nicuesa  was  thus  driven  from 
Antigua,  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  that  ill-fated 
company  was  ever  afterward  heara  from 

Bonioai  Mtcrtii  that  after  leaving  Antigua,  Nicoeaa  followed  the  coast 

for  Roino  distance,  but  landing  one  driy  for  wator,  he  waa  seized  by  cannibals, 
wliu  c'ai)turcd  the  vessel  and  devoured  the  men.  '£  coai  Niquesa  molto 
dolente  so  ne  parti,  e  per qneUa  ooata  aiuiaiido  aaltd  in  terra  per  pij^ior  meipm, 
e  an  da  'paeeani  vcciao,  e  poi  mangiato  con  tutti  i  suoi  compngDi,  e  queato 
Bti  la  fine  della  vita  di  IHego  di  Ni([ue&a,  con  la  sua  armata  di  Veragaa.'  Hut. 
Mmnln  Xrorii,  \.  47.  A  .story  was  oumnt  for  a  tinic  tliat  they  had  been 
thrown  on  Cuba,  where  all  perished,  leaving  inscribed  upon  a  tree,  'Uere 
endetl  the  unfortunate  Nicuesa.*  Laa  Casas  and  Herrera,  however,  axe  of 
opinion  that  lii.s  vt-ssfl  foundered  at  sea.  'Alpiinos  iin:i.,'in;iron  (juc  aporto  a 
Cuba,  y  (j[ue  lo.s  Indioti  le  uiataron,  porque  aJidandu  ciert^^s  Ca.steliauuii  j>or  la 
ialAhaUaroOcscritoc  nunarbol:  Anui  fcneciueldesdichado  Nicneta:  peroesto 
ae  tuvo  por  los  hombres  maa  verdaderos,  per  falso,  porque  loa  primerosqne  en- 
traron  en  Cuba,  afermaron  nunca  aver  oyuo  tal  nueva.  Lo  qne  ae  tuvo  por  maa 
cii  rto,  (  H,  tjueoomollenava  tan  nial  iia\  io.  y  l.i-  inan-^  lU- aqucllaa  partes  son  ton 
bra\'as,  y  vchementes,  la  mesma  nuir  lo  tragaria  facilroente,  oque  pereceria  de 
iiAbri',  y  dc  Bed.*  Nrrrfra,  i.  viit  Tiii.  But  hia  fate  mast  forever  remain  a 
MURtory  ;  nnd  he  one  anioni;  the  many  whosr  visinnarj*  hope?«  have  1..  -n  Imrird 
beneath  tht-se  Maters ;  one  among  the  many  m  iio,  having  left  home  with  san- 
guine exoL'ctations,  sailed  over  tliese  seas  in  quest  of  gold  or  mlventure,  never 
again  to  Ik>  lieanl  from !  It  is  easy,  aft^'r  a  failure,  to  hnd  the  mistake.  Many 
of  Nicucba's  niisfortuues  sprang  nut  fi'um  any  fault,  and  yet  faults,  iu  place  of 
nobler  qualitiea,  were  developra  by  hia  miafortuiMa. 
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FACTIONS  AND  PORAOINGS  IN  DABIEN. 
1611-1613. 

The  Garuihok  at  Nombre  i>k  Dioh— Spbtle  Drri-OMACiES— Vasco  \rf?EZ 
Assumes  Command — Enciso,  his  Lnrx  asd  WaiTi^ics — The  Tovrs 
AND  TBS  Jail— lUoiiTS  or  Saxottakt — Valdivia^i  Voyaob— Za- 
inn>io'!8  Mbsiox— Expedition  to  Goiba— Gabsta  Gitbs  Vasoo  Ncffss 
HTs  DAronTEit — Ponca  Pi'vr.sirEr>  JmA,  the  Savage  Statr<^man — 
Visit  of  the  SrAMARDs  to  Comacke  —  Panciaco  Tei,i,><  Thkm  of  a 
Southern  Sea— Tue  Sto&y  ok  \  aldivia,  Who  is  Shii'wreckeu  and 
Eatex  vt  CAiryiBALs — ^Va8c»  Net bz  Uxdbbtakbs  ax  Impious  Pil- 
oincAcw  to  the  Coi.den  Templs  qv  Dabaiba— CoxapzRAcnr  Fobkbd 

BT  THEXaTIVBS  to  DE8TU(»V  AnTIOUA — FULVIA  Dn  ru:ES  THE  Plot — 

Dabien  Quietbi>— Vasco  Nu2)£z  Receives  a  Roval  Commission— 
Skbiouh  Goabobb— Tamo  KxrSmt  Remlvbs  to  Ddwovbb  the  Soutbxbx 
8ba  bbiobb  Hb  IB  Pbbvbwtbd  by  Abbbbt. 

Thus  far  the  first,  rloca^le  of  disaster  alon<?  Tierra 
Firme;  thus  far  the  disooverv  of  T?(Hh'lL,^n  do  Bas- 
tidas  in  1501;  the  iiieffoctuMl  attompt  of  Cohuiibus  at 
A^eragua  in  l.')0"2;  the  faihire  of  the  impetuous  Ojeda, 
and  the  death  of  the  vrtoraii  ))il()t.  Juan  do  la  Cosa; 
the  founding  of  Xnmlnx'  dc  T)ios  and  Antigua:  tlic 
destruetion  of  tho  suporl)  annament  of  Diego  de  Ni- 
cuesa,  and  the  sad  late  ot"  its  eommandor.  ]\Iean- 
Avhilo  wr  lii'hold  evolvfd  from  tlio  factions  of  Antigua 
tw(j  notablii  cliaraeters,  Francisco  Pizarro  and  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa.  Wo  will  now  further  ol)serve 
society  in  Darien,  and  the  attem])ts  of  the  Spaniards 
to  ijovern  themselves  and  itacilV  their  nei«ddK)rs. 

When  Diego  de  Nicuesa  emljarked  to  assume  com- 
mand at  Antigua,  ho  left  in  the  fortress  of  Nondire 
de  Dies  a  small  garrison  under  Gonzalo  de  Badajoz, 
with  Alonso  Nunez  de  Madrid  as  alcalde.    Hieir  pro- 

Hut.  Cbv.  Ax.,  ToIi.  I.  99  {VI) 
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visions  falling  low,  and  expected  relief  failing  them, 
like  ill-mann<  re(l  wolves  tliey  f '11  to  fighting  over  the 
little  nnnaining  food,  and  Init  for  the  oj)j)ortune  arri- 
val of  C'ohnenan's,  civilization  at  Xombre  <le  JJios 
would  soon  have  fountl  a  miserable  ending.  To  the 
proposal  to  join  their  eountrvnien  at  Antigua,  they 
eagerly  assented,  and  end)arked  without  delay  in  the 
two  l)rigantines  sent  for  the  ])urpose.  Lope  de  Olano 
was  i\  li'ast'd,  and  subse(|uently  rosi'  high  in  the  esteem 
of  Halboa.  Thus  the  settlement  of  Antiirua,  after  the 
'  departure  of  the  hapless  Xicuesa,  comprised  all  that 
was  left  of  the  two  colonies  of  Nueva  Andaluei'a  and 
Castilla  del  Oru,  and  nmnbercd  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men.* 

The  nnal  disappearance  of  tlie  two  commanderij  by 
no  means  allayed  the  discords  of  the  colony.  Factions 
assumed  broader  dimensions  than  ever.  A  band  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bears,  after  acoomplishing  the 
duties  of  the  day,  would  sensibly  stretch  them^ves 
under  the  welcome  covert;  but  intellectual  and  moral 
beasts  are,  by  reason  of  their  superiority,  doomed  to 
the  eternal  curse  of  government;  nor  does  it  make 
much  difference  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
herd;  fools  wiU  fight  for  domination  all  the  same. 

Zamudio,  followed  by  the  gang  that  had  driven 
out  Xicuesa,  claims  preeminence  as  a  reward  for  his 
villainies.  Eneiso,  the  learned  and  disinterested  rep- 
resentative of  the  higher  orders  of  mastership,  earthly 
and  heavenly,  never  fails  to  keep  the  high  and  holy 
law  spread  before  these  misguided  men.  Vasco  Xunez 
keeps  his  own  counsel;  but  he  feels  within  himself 
that  neither  Zamudio  nor  Eneiso  shall  rule  An- 
tigua. All  he  need  do  is  to  continue  as  hitherto  to 
turn  against  his  opponents  their  own  weapons.  The 
lawyer  he  vanr|uislies  witli  law;  the  ruffian,  by  giv- 
ing him  a  rope  wherewith  to  hang  himself  In  the 
present  instance,  like  a  skilful  tactician,  he  separates 
his  antagonists  and  opposes  one  to  the  other.  Call- 

*  Oviedo,  ii.  477*  i*  obTionaly  wrong  ia  myiag  otot  nz  hundred. 
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ing  Zamudio  aside,  he  makes  evident  to  him  the 
necessity,  if  lie  would  continue  a  municipal  govern- 
ment, of  withholding  all  power  from  the  bachilier. 

HavintT  no  intention  of  ivliiKiuishinij^  the  sweets  of 
office,  for  which  he  has  risked  so  much,  Zuimi(li(»  lends 
a  willing  ear.  Tlie  lawyer  must  be  quieted,  but  1  iw 
fully.  High-handed  measures  may  be  employed,  but 
only  e\('e[)tionaIly.  The  law  is  too  useful  a  weapon 
to  be  Hung  aside  by  intelligent  knaves.  So  the  two 
alcaldes  put  their  lieads  together  and  fi-anir-  eliarges 
to  tit  the  oeeasion.  Enciso  is  accused  of  wilfid  usur- 
pation of  authority,  of  assuming  the  duties  and  exer- 
cising tlie  functions  of  alcalde  mayor  without  license 
from  the  king  grave  charges,  truly,  emanating  from 
.so  scrupulous  a  society.  The  lawyer's  skill  at  plead- 
ing avails  him  nothing.  He  is  convicted,  his  prop- 
erty confiscated,  and  liimself  ca.st  into  pt  ison.^  He  is 
not  long  ki'pt  in  continement,  howevei-,  hut  is  set  free 
on  giving  a  promi.se  inunediately  to  leave  the  coun- 
try.^ Thus  one  of  the  two  and)itious  ( 'a'sars  is  out 
of  the  way  ;  but  how  dispose  of  tlie  other  Again 

* '  II  Baccellicro  non  poteiiA  mostraro  Ic  Itmli  sne  proainoni  per  banerle 
perflate  nella  ivaue,  che  si  ruppo  iiel  (t«lfo  (l'A''nma.*  Brnzoni,  flUt.  Hondo 
Xv  ,rti,  i.  47.  Thrre  wore.  thoM-  w  li.i  ti>M  I'cUt  .Martyr  that  Eiici.so  wna  thlU 
punched  by  providence  for  having  advised  tiio  oxpulaiou  of  Nicuesa. 

'  Martin  WtxnMnAee  de  Endao  lirat  oune  to  the  ladies  with  Bastidas.  After 
practisini;  law  for  a  tinu-  siiL  L-t  s.sfiilly  at  Santo  I)oniin_:n.  Iir  wa?  t<'nipt<'<l  t<> 
thia  expedition,  as  we  liuvc:  seen,  Ijy  Ojedu.,  ujx)n  the  pnniii.He  nf  the  uiiicv  of 
alcalde  mayor.  Thoagb  a  |>ettifugger  iii  his  profenion,  he  was  iicrerthcloM 
possessed  of  worth  and  abdity  in  other  directions.  In  Darien,  while  in  the 
niain  well  meaning,  he  was  nuable  to  cofH?  successfnlly  with  shrewder  intel- 
lect.^ .shaq>ened  l)y  New  World  experiences.  .After  his  return  to  Spain  ho 
publiBhed  a  work,  entitled  Suma  de  i/eograhid  Tj  tmta  de  todwt  la»  partidas  A 
fmnhwitu  dd  mvndo:  en  firpeeinl  de  ttu  indiax.  y  fraJta  larrfotnete  ad  arte  del 
marr  ar:  Jiiiiffiiii'fi  ran  Iti  •  ^iphrrn  fii  rom''"^' :  rmi  it  r  'ji utiHo  dtl  Sol  <0  dfl 
horti':  vutudinntti  hirhn.  As  the  title  indiiates,  tlie  lK>ok  parports  to  be  a 
compcntUtim  of  iinivcrsal  geo,c:i"aphy,  treating  of  all  psirts  of  the  world,  but 
including  the  little  that  wa.s  then  knowni  of  the  Indies.  That  part  relating 
t.>  the  New  World  wa.s  ma<le  up  in  a  great  measure  froni  his  uwn  observations. 
Ami  yet  it  resembles  Uyo  nearly  the  usual  snnunaries  of  Uuj  penod  to  In*  of 
much  value.  The  first  third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  geog- 
raphy, witii  aatruuuiiiical  tables  and  a  n^smad  of  eai  ly  Spanish  history.  Then 
the  physieal  features  of  SiKiin.  and  Kurrtp;  generally,  ai  e  i'ivcn,  and  linally  a 
rambling  aer  onnt  of  .Vaia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  was  printed  at  ScviMe  l>y  a 
Cfcrman,  Jakob  ( 'romberger,  in  1519.  Other  editions  appeared  in  l."».'Ut  and  l.'vMi. 
My  edition  is  dated  b'^lO,  tlio  pirt  relating  to.\men<  :i  or.  npyiuLT  tlie  last  eight 
fuiioe  of  the  book.  Bibliographers  believe  this  the  hrat  book  relative  to  the  New 
World  printed  in  the  Spanish  langnagB.    *LiTre  carienz,  paroe  qnll  est  le 
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Vasoo  NufRz  draws  Zaimidio  aside  and  expresses  a 
fear  that  tlir  enraged  l)a('liiller,  oik  o  in  Spain,  will 
stir  iij)  tlie  kiii<^  against  tlicin.  and  enter  falsi'  st^ito 
inents  Ix^forc  tlio  tribunal  of  the  Indies  regarding  the 
quality  of  justice  dispensed  by  the  alcaldes  of  An- 
tigua. "Would  it  not  be  well,"  continui's  Balboa, 
"  for  (tne  of  us  tn  afronijiany  tlie  bacliiller?  and  thus, 
wliile  niisre|)resentati<tns  may  be  })roniptly  refuted, 
we  may  at  tlic  same  time  secure  our  government 
upon  a  moie  substantial  basis."  Zanuidio  sees  this 
necessity.  aii<l  is  tinally  induced  to  accejit  the  conunis- 
sion.  Thus  X'asco  Nunez  is  left  to  n  ign  alone;  and 
every  eifort  is  made  by  him  firndy  to  secure  his  gov- 
ermucnt.  While  cementing  his  iViends,  he  conciliates 
Ins  enemies;  above  all  he  strives  to  deal  justly  by 
everybody,  and  with  fair  success.  By  caring  for  their 
comfort  and  exercising  strict  impartiality  in  the  di- 
vision of  sjKjils,  ho  wins  the  liearts  of  the  lighting 
men.  Even  Oviedo,  who  was  not  friendly  to  Balboa, 
says:  ''No  chieftain  who  ever  went  to  the  Indies 
equalled  him  in  these  respects.**  And  yet,  beneath 
the  accmnulating  honors  the  recipient  sits  not  wholly 
at  case.  "No  one  need  hope  to  rule  this  land/'  writes 
Vasco  Nufiez  to  the  king,  "and  sit  or  sleep;  for  if  he 
sleep,  he  will  never  wake.  Day  and  night  I  think 
only  of  your  Majesty's  interests.  In  every  battle  I 
lead  my  men,  and  with  truthful  example,  and  kind 
treatment  of  the  natives,  seek  to  bring  into  fioivor 
your  Majesty's  government  in  these  parts." 

nntiicT  traib^  do  geoCTaphio  impr.  en  Espagne,  oil  Von  troQTe  dcs  dotaito  sar 
Aiii<ii(|ue.'  Britiii  t,  Maiiiifftln  Lihra'-rr.  '.\pparcntly  the  first  book  printed  in 
Spanish  n  l.itiiii,'  to  Aiii<  t  i(  ;i. '  IHrh,  Il'ihrn-,t)i'  >  'i  A  /if  rh-ttDn  I'  tui*.    '  L'onvrage 
rare  et  tres  reniarquablo. '  Ji umftoldt,  Examen  Critiiptt,  i  v.  .'iOJ.  'A jzreat hydrog- 
rapher  and  explorer,  his  work  is  invaluable  for  the  early  ;:L>r>i^-apmcaI  history 

i»f  the  continent. "  /  Af .  lilhl'iothi  rri  A  im  rirnuti  l''fii-ti\-iiiiii.  \av  irroti-  s.i  ys: 
*  K8cribi<»  Kncuiu  ua  jMi^tel  muy  curioeo  solirc  i*i  oun<iui.st.Mluri  s  tsiiafiiilcs 
podian  tener  y  poeeer  indios  enoomeDd;i<l<M,  contra  los  fmiUs  •[  •iumicos  tjue 
necian  «|n'?  no,  y  so  opnsiemn  al  despaclio  de  la  cxpetlicioii  dc  I'cilraria.s  IM- 
vila.  SI)  pn-texto  de  ipie  t-l  Key  no  ptMlia  enviar  A  haocr  tales  eoncinistas.' 
.\ihl  ill  his  Ay/  ,' v;;;' ,  I'im  lo  ivm.-i!  1;'^ :  '  Tiitta  en  su  S  o  n*  (,'>  <><fr(i"ft  tU-l  Arte 
tic  Navegur,  du  la  E«fvra,  y  d«  laa  «jtiatro  partes  del  Maiido,  especialiucnto  do 
las  Indias,  i  es  el  primoro  que  imprimis  Ofrm  Oeofirafiea  de  ellas.  *  Indeed,  this 
last  was  said  in  HSS,  and  rabsequent  bibliogn^pbien  hvn  repeated  it. 
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It  must  not  be  siijtj^oscd  tliat  the  settlers  were  idle 
all  this  time,  or  that  the  natives,  or  their  gold,  were 
neglected.  The  town  had  i^nown  in  size  and  impor- 
tance since  the  driving  out  of  Cemaeo.  Streets  had 
been  regularly  laid  out  round  a  phna,*'  or  public  scpiare, 
common  to  all  Spanish  towns,  and  a  church  and  re- 
ligious houses  established,  for  priests  had  come  hither 
witli  the  rest. 

While  ICnciso  made  ready  for  de|)arture,  Bachiller 
Corral,  Captain  Ba<laj<)Z,  and  others,  encniic^s  of  ]^a]- 
boa,  imjnovcd  the  time  by  secretly  making  spcciHca- 
tions  of  botli  the  alcaldes'  errors,  and  bv  insti«j:atin{j: 
others  to  assist  in  criminatin<4  the  rulers.  These 
eharues  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  kinur  bv  Enciso. 
Hearing  of  it,  tlic  alcaldes  seized  the  ringleaders  and 
eoniin(?d  them  in  a  i)cn,'''  the  nmnicij)al  jail,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  jjlaza.  Ihit  the  prisoners  escaped 
from  the  caii'e  to  the  Franciscan  monastery,  and,  claim- 
ing  the  protection  of  the  sanctuary,*^  they  were  finally 
discharged. 

*  For  (lefinitiou  see  chapter  xv.  note  1,  this  volume. 

*It  was  tho  cnrctl,  whetlier  jail  or  pLii.  In  newly  settled  tomis,  and  in 
aome  coautrv  vilk|{e«  where  jails  were  not  built,  it  wa«  customary  to  con- 
stniefc  a  small  enoloanre  on  the  plaa  near  the  eoM  etmriMwrial,  or  nranioipal 
hall.  \n  which  to  confinf  iirisnn«  rH  till  sent  to  tlie  capital  df  the  jirnvini  c, 
or  eiiiuwhere,  for  trial.  Those  couvicUid  of  petty  tuuuiui^Kil  otiuucc4  wcru 
likewit^o  incarcerated  in  this  pen.  Inside  were  atoclDB,  tiie  better  to  aeonre 
great  olTendcrs. 

•lu  popular  parlance,  arotjcr-M'  '(  mntuario,  or  arotjrr*e  a  m>/rmlo,  or  (onutr 
^^fewia,  the  protection  alTordcd  criuiinals  wlio  saught  refuge  in  a  church  or  other 
aacred  asylum.  As  wo  shall  often  meet  with  the  custom  in  this  history  I  will 
state  briefly  what  it  was.  It  is  well  known  that  from  the  earliest  times,  in  both 
heatlicn  and  Jc\vis!i  sucii  tifs.  tin- 1  iL'Iit  of  :i-vhiin.ur  riglitof  sa&Otnary.has  ex- 
isted, iu  degrees  niure  or  \chh  nioditicd  by  time,  down  to  the  present  dav.  In 
Spanish- America  it  wiu  in  vogue  as  late  as  a  «|uarter  of  accntury  ago.  Origin- 
ally the  idea  i  iiplied  t!io  right  r»f  app  al  fioiii  tho  jmlgnient  of  men  to  the 
justice  of  (lod.  Tlio  C'reator  himself,  it  is  said,  si  t  tiie  example  by  phicinjj 
a  mark  on  Cain,  the  HrH  murderer,  tiiat  none  miuht  kill  him;  and  Moacs  and 
Jo^na,  under  divine  sanction,  established  l  itiusof  refuge,  whitlter  certain 
involnntary  offenders  might  flee  and  find  safei\ .  I^at^ir,  the  fonndersof  cities 
ofTt re  1  a-iyhuii  to  o  itlaw.s  for  tlie  purjHiso  of  increasing  the  poptiIatii>ii.  To 
this  cuatom  is  uttribubutl  in  a  measure  the  cxi.stencu,  or  at  least  the  importance, 
of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  other  cities.  Instead  of  making  the  whole  city  an 
n.-iylnTii,  a  rcrtain  locjility  was  som, -times  n--ii'.'nc'l  for  that  pnriM>si':  thnn  tra- 
dition »Jiys  that  one  <»f  tiie  tirst  nctA  of  llomulus  preparatory  to  building  hid 
dty  was  to  Het  ajKirt  Palatine  Hill  as  u  place  of  refuge.  Sarn  d  groves  were 
aaiyliunst  also  temples  to  tho  gods,  and  religions  houses.  Notably  the  groves 
Ot  the  Greraana,  and  the  Brechtheiutn  of  Athens,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Epbeans,  and  that  of  ApoUon  at  Uiletna.   With  the  advent  of  Cluriati* 
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Valdivia,  the  regidor,  was  Balboa's  frioiid:  lu'fore 
leavint^  the  Salvatiorra  plantation  tlu  v  had  hcen 
warmly  intiniati'.  Snj)|»lies  were  needed,  and  Jmumso 
and  Zanmdio  ivquired  j)assa<T^e  t(^  Spain.  7\ikinL(, 
tlieivfore,  a  small  vessel,  and  plaein<jf  in  Valdivia's 
hands  a  lai'i^e  amonnt<»t'  i;"ol(l,'  \  asco  Xuhez  sent  him 
to  Espanola,  with  instrm-tions  to  huv  the  Ljnod  opinion 
nf  Dici^H)  ('(ilun  the  LTovenior,  and  Pasanionte*^  the 
kin<jf's  t?-t'a>mt'r,  anfl  hrinijf  hack  I'ccjiiits.  The  re- 
gidor  was  taii  ly  suceessful.  Jlc  set  iorth  the  wealth 
of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  important  sei  viees  of  Viuseo 
Nunez  in  j^lowin!^  colors,  and  ohtained  froni  the  gov- 
ernor a  commissinn  juitliorizinj^  Hali)oa  to  act  as  his 
lieutenant  in  those  parts.    He  begged  for  his  friend 

Uiity,  to  increase  tlicir  iufloence,  the  clergy  flecnred  thu  privilege  for  their 
clinrehet.   In  the  time  of  CkmcrtBotiBe  all  Chrittiaa  churches  aA)rded  refage, 

find  ThcodoHins  II.  inclu<l«'<l  in  this  right  all  hoiise.s  In-longing  to  the  clnin  h, 
with  their  cuurta  auid  ganleus.  lu  Fnuicu  and  Spain  not  only  the  charch  and 
its  snrroQiidings  afforded  protection,  bnt  all  cluipob,  cluisters,  M>eyB,  roon- 
asterirs.  (•(»m<'t«Tii-i.  toinl)s,  crosses,  and  in  .'iliort  all  rt  ligioii.s  nionninciits. 
Fri.'i|n<  ntly  a  btoiic  Ih-M'  Ii,  cnllf*!  th<.'  stonf  of  jK.-uf,  wa-i.  placed  for  rtfngecs 
within  the  church  near  the  aluir.  The  priests  assured  tlie  people  that  they 
would  bo  Tuited  by  dire  calamities  if  they  violated  this  right,  Uraduallv, 
howeTcr,  the  practice  dlminlBhei).  Though  the  cnlprit  mnst  not  be  fbrcildy 
dnigged  fronj  the  ehnn  h,  he  iniu'iit  !»'•  enticed  tlience.  or  starved  ont,  or  sni<i!;ed 
oat.  'i'hen  tiio  more  ahhunx'd  erinunub,  lis  heretics  and  mxirderorH,  were  de- 
nie<l  protection ;  and  tho  iramber  of  places  was  reduced.  Clement  XIV.,  in 
17T-.  limitod  tlio  mimher  to  ono  or  two  in  each  towni,  thongh  no  one  sheltered 
l>y  tlu;  nxjf  of  a  church  might  he  torn  tlicnce  witlicjiit  uu  order  from  tho 
ccelc^iiiHtical  judge.  The  right  of  chnrehcH  to  extend  pnjtection  ovi-r  minor 
otreiidera  was  recognized  long  after  it  became  the  custom  for  tho  clor^  to 
deliver  rank  offenders  for  pnnisliment.  Tlie  snperstition  was  respected,  as 
u  i'  h;ive  .'icen.  in  the  wilds  of  the  New  WorM  I'V  tlie  distenijiei n!  ilu-nst.H  of 
Durien.  Nor  was  l*]ngland  free  from  it ;  to  tltis  day  there  are  placeii  in  Frunce, 
and  in  Scotland,  Holyrood  abbey  and  palace,  where  a  debtor  may  not  be  ar- 
H'sted.  For  .1  gofid  treatise  on  right  of  sanctnarj',  and  on  immnnityof  reli^OllB 
p('i".-«oiis  aad  places,  see  I'nv/iifz,  ('hnniim  fir  (ir'it.,  'JSH  ct  se*]. 

'  I'cti  r  .Mi.i  iyi  .  ili'c.  ii.  cap.  iv.,  thinks  Valili via  carried  a« ay  ,300  poinidH  of 
gold.  In  tlio  words  of  his  nnaint  Knglish  translator:  'This  ixnind  of  eiglit 
onnccs.  the  Sjianyardes  call  Mart-ha,  whiche  in  weiuht  ainonntiith  U)  tiftie 
pieces  of  gojiic  i  iillr  1  ( 'asicllani,  )>nt  the  ( '.i-tiliaiis  call  a  poiuul  Pesnm.  We 

conclude  therefore,  that  tlie  sammc  hcn^of,  was  xv.  thonsaude  of  those  peeces 
of  gold  called  CastelUuif.   And  thtis  is  it  apparent  by  this  aocompt,  that  they 

reoeiucil  of  the  1nr1>  n  or-j  kinixs  a  thons4in<f(>  and  fyue  hnndrcd  ])onndcs,  of 
eight  ounces  to  the  pouude:  nil  the  M  liicho  they  foaodo  remlie  wrought  in 
sundry  Uindes  of  ouches,  as  chcynes,  braselets,  tabletes,  and  plates,  both  to 
bang  hcfore  their  bi'cstir.-i,  an<1  also  at  tlieir  cares,  and  noeethrib. 

•■Quintana  thinks  the  anionnt  was  too  .small,  or  that  it  never  reached  luin : 
for  as  events  nnfolderl  I'asariioiito  j. roved  iiiinself  no  loss  friendly  ti>  Km  iso 
than  ho.stiIc  to  V^asco  Nuiiez.  It  socms  never  to  occur  to  a  Spaniard  that  a 
pablic  officer  coold  refuse  a  bribe.  As  it  was,  Pusaroonte  did  fiiTor  Vmoo 
Nn&es. 
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PasaiiKMitc  s  iiitluenco  witli  tlie  king;  but  Enciso  was 
active  there  witii  upposiug  iiitiueuce. 

Meanwhile  Balboa  was  liauntcd  by  thoughts  not 
of  thv  happiest.  He  well  knew  liow  ])iHH'arious  was 
Ills  tenure  of  position.  Xicuesa's  wrongs  were  ever 
before  him.  Though  not  tin;  chief  ci  iniinal  in  that 
ailair,  lie  knew  he  was  ciiniinal  enough.  Wt  bcfon* 
the  deed  was  done,  and  since,  he  had  striven  to  make 
amends.  "  Once,  twice,  three  times,"  writes  he  to  the 
king,  have  I  sent  aid  to  Nicuesa'a  men,  and  saved 
them  when  dying  at  the  rate  of  five  and  six  a  day/* 
Then,  too,  he  must  confess  having  treated  poor  Enciso 
somewhat  shamefully;  and  the  bachiller  was  stronger 
where  there  was  more  stren^h  in  the  law;  while  Za- 
mttdio  was  not  the  same  before  the  kin^  as  before  his 
Antigua  ruffians.  There  remained  only  one  course. 
Action  was  the  word.  If  he  would  play  the  great 
man,  and  rule  others,  he  must  bestir  himself  to  some- 
thing nobler  than  political  strife  and  demagogy  at 
Antigua.  Gold  would  helj)  him:  lie  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  weakness  of  officials  in  that  durection; 
but  a  notable  adventure,  a  gi'eat  discovery,  were  better. 
At  all  events,  upon  wliatever  he  should  decide,  he  must 
act  immediately,  before  being  deprived  of  his  present 
modicum  of  authority. 

First  of  all,  he  would  begin  his  career  of  greatness 
by  assuming  to  be  great.  One  is  never  nearer  the 
trutli  than  when  one  puts  on  humiUty  and  curses  one's 
self  for  an  ass.  Without  offensive  ostentation  he  a.s- 
sumed  bec-oniing  forms  of  dignity,  took  upon  himself 
the  title  of  govei-nor,  a[)poiiitfd  olHters,  and  drilled 
soldiers  in  t\\v  tactics  of  Indian  warfan*. 

Some  twenty  leagues  westerly  from  Antigua,  ad- 
joining the  lands  oi"  Ci-maco,  was  an  Indian  pi'ovince 
called  Coiba,  of  which  Cart  ta/*  was  cliief    The  gov- 

'Wf  slinll  sen  ovor-yM  In-rr,  froiii  Darii  ii  t<>  Ala.ska,  Iiulian  towis  niuX 
proviiK'ts  lri't|U»'iitly  caiii  il  Jty  tin*  iianu'  of  tin-  niliiijx  chief.  For  iiistixnci-, 
iMlvcnturers  luul  gfograplafa  who  knew  only  tin*  rhit  t'.-i  iianic,  called  his  vil- 
lage  Careta's  vill^e,  or  Careta;  lua  country,  Careta'a  countiy,  or  Careta. 
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emor,  bciniz  nifornieil  that  Careta  was  rk  *i  iv  |/o!fl 
ami  maize,  dc  sjiatclied  tliither  a  small  coinpr  ;  r  uiide? 
Pizarro,  whom  Ihj  had  made  captain.  The,  \ven.' 
hardly  on  tlic  march  Ijeforc  Cemaco  was  cncoiuit'jrct?, 
at  the  liead  of  four  liundn-d  m<'n,  all  lired,  lixc  tliei' 
(•liiuf,  with  ever-living  i-age.  Never  i'or  an  hour  sincr 
the  strangers  landed  to  seize  their  homes  )i:id  the 
eves  of  the  savntr^'S  heen  removed  from  tlje'm. 
was  liojH'It/ss  to  tight,  naked  as  they  were;  yet  for 
what  had  they  to  live,  with  houses  and  lands  an«l 
all  their  |>n>])erty  taken  from  them?  Tlie  mode  of 
warl'aie,  too,  wa>i  against  the  natives;  they  did  not 
tight  here,  as  at  San  Sebastian,  with  poisoned  arrows 
shot  from  behind  roeks  and  trees,  but  engaged  in  hand- 
to-hand  eoniliet,  oj)posing  their  defenceless  bodies  to 
the  steel  weapons  of  the  Spaniards,  on  whose  coats 
of  mail  their  darts  and  clubs  fell  hannless.  A  fight 
ensued  nevertheless,  and  fiercely  it  was  waged.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  believe  Herrera  when  he  says 
that  Pizarro  had  with  him  but  six  men,  who,  when 
the  four  hundred  closed  with  them,  eviscerated  one 
hundred  and  fifty  savages,  and  put  the  remauider  to 
flight.  Hastening  back  to  Antigua,  leaving  one  man 
wounded  on  the  held,  Pizairo  stood  before  the  gov- 
ernor exhausted  and  bleeding.  Balboa's  anger  at  the 
desertion  overpowered  for  a  moment  his  admiration 
for  the  d(!sperate  courage  displayed  l>y  the  little  band, 
and  turning  to  Pizarro,  he  said  sharply,  "Gro  instantly 
and  bring  me  Francisco  Heman,  and,  as  you  value 
your  life,  never  again  leave  one  of  my  soldiers  alive 
upon  a  held  of  battle."  Pizarro  depai-ted,  and  soon 
returned  with  his  disabled  comrade.  Ball)oa  immedi- 
ately placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men, 
and  started  in  pursuit  of  Cemaco,  determined  to  ex- 

Uaiollo,  1519,  writes  on  his  map,  where  the  province  of  Cart  U  sliouKl  Ix-,  nidea 
demachin;  and  wljacent  iiorth-wcat,  I*.  srnfxzi  M.  Vaz  Dounvilo,  Munich  Atla*^ 
noa.  X.  anil  xi.,  I."!.  IjiIkIs  the  province  ran  in:  I^u-t,  \iuV.\,  vS\'v:i  CaMn; 
.Tcir.ry.s,  1770,  pia  ( '.,  r<ihi :  and  Kicpcit,  IS.YS,  I'to  (\iri<t<>.  Alrt.lo  iiniitiona 
the  river  (Jarcli.  *  Dc  ia  I'roviiiciu  y  (iobienio  del  X>uricu  y  Kcyuo  tie  'Fiei  m- 
FiniM:  nace  oo  1m  montaflaa  del  ^.  y  sale  al  roar  en  U  Bnaeuada  dc  Ma:t- 
(linga.* 
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tirpato  the  tribe;  but,  ailber  ascending  tlio  river  for 
some  distance  and  fiiidini^  no  enemy,  hv  abandoned 
pursuit.  Scarcely  liatl  he  returned,  when  the  two 
brii^antines  sent  to  Nouibre  de  Dios  lor  the  remainder 
of  Xicuesa's  men  made  tlieir  appearance  at  Antigua. 
TIh'V  hi-()U'j:ht  no  iK'Wsof  Nicucsa,  <xreatlv  to  tlie  dis- 
a[>j)()intnK'nt  of  lialboa,  who  would  now  ti^ladly  liavo 
fortitit'd  liimsclf  in  a  less  elevated  position,  and  plaei'd 
Antii^ua  under  the  banner  of  the  lawful  governor  of 
the  territorv. 

Fresli  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Coiba,by  tliis  arrival, 
soon  dispelled  the  i^ovcnior's  mis^ivini^s,  and  turned 
his  tlioughts  in  other  directions.  It  seems  that  as  the 
Vessels  wore  returniniTf  from  Xomhre  de  J)ios,  thev 
touched  the  shore  of  Coiba;  and  while  tliere  were 
greeted  by  two  j)ainted  savages  in  plain  (.'astiliaJi. 
The  riddle  was  solved  wlien  the  men  t(tld  them  tliey 
were  gentlemen  renegades,  escajied  from  Nicuesa's 
colony  for  fear  of  punishment  for  misdemeanor.  After 
long  and  dangeFous  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  they 
had  thrown  themselves,  halMead,  upon  the  mercy  of 
Careta,  who  received  them  with  gentle  courtesy, 
bestowing  food  and  every  kindness,  which  they  wore 
now  ready  to  requite  by  betraying  to  the  Spaniards 
the  cacique's  treasures,  for  he  was  very  rich. 

In  this  treachery  the  Spaniards  saw  nothing  but 
fair  missionary  work,  and  were  ready  for  the  adven- 
ture on  the  instant.  Owing  to  their  present  weak 
condition  Colmcnares  a  l\  iscd  delay,  and  arrang  <1  that 
one  of  the  miscreants  sliould  go  witli  thorn  to  Antigua, 
while  the  other  remained  with  Careta  in  readiness  t<i 
betray  him  at  the  proper  time.  Nor  liad  tlic  .  gov- 
ernor the  least  scruple  in  availing  himself  of  this  vil- 
lainy. With  one  hunthx^l  and  thirty  men  he  marclied 
on  Coil)a,  directing  tlie  two  l)rigantines  to  meet  hint 
there.  Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  fugitive 
wliom  he  liad  iii  !;'.'  his  cotiiidant  and  <'ounsellor, 
Careta  went  out  to  iiies  '  tlie  Sj)ania!*<ls,  l)rought  them 
to  hla  village,  and  entertained  tkem  to  the  beat  of  IxM 
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ability.  Balboa  began  with  tlie  iiiodest  request  for 
maize  to  iill  his  ships.  Careta  aiiswerecl,  tliat  owing 
to  war  with  his  ever  hostik-  neighbor,  Ponca,  he  had 
this  year  ]»lante{l  notlilng",  and  henee  had  no  sm  jilus. 
Careta's  Spanish  friend  assured  his  countrynien  that 
this  was  false,  tliat  the  savaL;e  had  abundanee.  It  m  as 
enoUL^di.  A  heathen  ha^l  lied  to  a  Chi'istiau.  Let  the 
nation  be  anathema! 

BiddiuL^  the  ehief  a  friendly  farewell,  with  thanks 
for  his  hospitality,  the  Spaniards  took  their  departure 
as  if  for  Antigua;  but  about  midnight  they  returned, 
attacked  the  village  on  tliree  sides,  slaughtered  the 
inhabitants,  burned  the  houses,  loaded  the  brigan- 
tines  with  booty,  and  carried  Careta  and  his  family 
prisoners  to  Antigua.  "Why  should  you  do  this?" 
asked  Careta.  "  How  have  I  wronged  you  ?  Take  my 
gold,  but  restore  me  to  my  country.  And  as  a  pledge 
of  good  faith,  there  is  my  daughter  who  shall 
remam  a  hostage  in  your  hands.  Take  her  and  let 
us  be  Mends."  The  proposal  pleased  the  governor, 
not  less  from  the  advantage  of  the  alliance,  than 
from  the  influence  thrown  over  him  by  the  charms 
of  the  dusky  maiden,  for  she  was  veiy  beautiful,  and 
had  already  given  her  heart  to  the  Christian  chieftain. 
And  thus  according  to  the  usage  of  her  people  she 
became  his  wife,  though  not  wedded  afber  the  Spanish 
fashion;  and  Vasco  Kuuez  ever  cherished  her  with 
fond  affection. 

Before  dismissing  the  new  allies  with  presents  to 
their  homes,  care  was  taken  to  excite  their  admira- 
tion by  showing  them  the  arms  and  implements  of 
civilization,  and  imfolding  to  them  the  doctrines  of  the 
true  faith,  which  led  men  to  be  peaceable,  just,  and 
holy,  like*  the  Sj^aniards. 

A  joint  expi'(btion  against  Ponca,  in  wliich  Ball)oa 
])articipatcd  with  eiglity  men.  ()VLi-i-an  that  chieftiiin's 
domain  with  givat  damage  U)  him,  and  with  some  gain 
to  tlie  SjKiniards  in  ]irovisions  and  gold. 

Adjoining  Careta  is  lauds,  on  the  seaboard  to  the 
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west,  were  those  of  Conia^a-e,*®  whose  nation  numbered 
ten  thousand  souls,  and  mustered  three  thousand 
warriors.    Balboa  visited  him  peaceably,  upon  the 

arraiiii^ement  of  a  friendly  interv  iew  by  a  native  jin-n, 
or  oiiicial,  a  deserter  from  Careta's  council,  who  had 
become  offended  with  his  master,  and  joined  Coniai^e. 
The  jura  was  a  statesman  in  a  rude  \\  :iy.  and  a  diplo- 
mat. He  knew  of  the  Spaniards,  nt'  their  fearful 
floiii«rs  and  of  their  alliantu;  witli  Careta;  and  bciii!'- 
an  lionest,  well-menninn"  savage  witlial,  he  thought  to 
avert  disaster  l)y  intLrjKjsinn  friendly  relations. 

With  a  train  of  atten<lants,  ConuiLrre  met  his  dis- 
tiiiL^uished  finest,  and  with  niiieli  ecivmony  eonduetr-d 
him  to  tlie  palaee,"  whic  h  for  size,  dunibility,  and 
rude  exeellence,  far  exceeth'd  anythini^  the  Spaniards 
had  seen  in  the  New  W Orld.  Anionic  the  nunier- 
ous  doscundants  of  C/omau^re,  loi-  ]\r  was  mueli  mar- 
rie<h  vvrre  seven  sons,  remarkal)le  for  theii'  valor, 
and  nolilmess  ol'  demeanor.  The  eldest,  Pan<*iaeo, 
united  with  a  hauj^lity  Ix^aring  exceptional  .sagacity. 
He  saw  at  onee  the  superiority  f)f  steel  weajjons; 
he  .saw  that  the  Sjianiards  coveted  gold;  and  he 
thought  he  saw  an  eu.sy  way  open  for  purchasing 
their  good-wilL  Collecting  four  thousand  ounces  of 
the  metal  finely  wrought,  he  presented  it  with  seventy 
slaves  to  the  Spaniarcb,  and  watched  the  effect.  The 
king's  fifth  was  first  solemnly  set  aside.  Then  they 
began  to  divide  the  remainder  of  the  gold  among  them- 
selves; and  in  this  division  arose  a  dispute  which  made 
Panciaco's  lip  curl  in  scorn  as  he  watched  them  weighing 
the  stuff.  Louder  grew  their  altercations,  which  were 
followed  by  blows.  Overcome  at  length  by  disgust, 
Panciaco  darted  forward  and  struck  tlic  scales  a  vi.  1.  nt 
blow  which  sent  their  precious  eotitents  fly  in  '  •  W  1 1  y 
quarrel  for  such  a  trifle  I "  he  exclaimed.    * '  Is  it  for  this 

Map-mokcra  give — Vaz  Doupulo,  comoj/m,  Dc  Lact,  (!onHt»jre,  aiid  </e 
Ctmaijrf,  'which  according  to  Keipert,*  Bays  (ToMachmidt,  Vitrtorfrophy  Pae. 
Voei*t,  Ms.  i.  r»7;  'af  near  a.s  I  <  aii  <l<'tcnniin-.  i-*  imu-  /*.  .l/o^'/j'J/o--, ' 

Feter  Martyr,  dec.  ii.  uiii.  iii.,  says  this  budding  incuaurcil  by  60 
paoea.   tiee  BatterqfV*  A'ative  itaceg,  i.  75S. 
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you  leave  yuiiv  eoinitry,  cross  seas,  endure  liardsliip.s, 
and  tlisturlj  the  jjeaec  of  nations:'  ("ease  your  vora- 
eious  hrawl  and  I  will  tell  where  you  may  oljtain  your 
fill  of  jifold.  Six  (lavs'  ni.'ireli  across  yon  mountain 
will  brinjx  vou  t<>  an  ocean  sea,  like  this  near  wliich 
we  dwell,  where  there  are  shiga  na  lai'ge  ati  youi'sj,  and 
cities,  and  wealth  unl)ounded.  * 

Forirettinir  in  the  matter  the  manner  of  the  dis- 
eour>e,  the  Spaniards  listened  with  eager  attention. 
"How  say  your'  said  Va.sco  Nunez.  "What  })roof 
have  you  of  thisT'  "J^isten  to  me,"  I'eplic  d  l*anciaco. 
*'You  Christians  seem  to  prize  this  metal  more  than 
body,  life,  or  soul;  more  than  love,  hate,  revenge. 
Some  mysterious  virtue  it  must  possess  to  charm  men 
sol  Wo  who  can  not  translate  its  subtle  power,  love 
better  friends,  and  sweet  revenge.  My  father  has 
an  ancient  enemy,  Tubanamd,  who  lives  beyond  the 
mountains  fronting  the  other  sea.  From  time  im- 
memorial our  i)eople  have  fought  his  people;  many 
havo  been  killed  on  either  side,  and  many  enslaved. 
Could  we  for  once  bring  low  this  hated  Tubanamd, 
no  sacrifice  would  be  too  dear.  Be  yours  the  gold; 
give  us  revenge.  The  path  is  difficult,  the  enemy 
fierce.  One  thousand  Spaniards  are  none  too  many 
successfully  to  cope  with  him.  Prepare  your  army. 
I  myself  will  accompany  you  with  all  the  warriors 
of  our  nation;  bind  me  fast;  keep  me  in  close  cus- 
tody; and  if  my  words  ]>rove  &lse,  hang  me  to  the 
nearest  tree.""  Vasco  Xuncz  pondered.  The  area 
of  his  destiny  seenic  1  suddenly  to  have  enlarged.  If 
this  the  young  man  li.ul  said  were  true,  and  he  mi^xlit 
tap  the  mystery,  and  bring  to  the  light  of  nations  this 
other  side  oi'  Tiei"i-a  Firme,  the  temj>oi-ai'v  g(»vernor 
of  a  liandful  oi"  heterogeneous  colonists  mii;ht  acliiev.e 
overlastinix  fame  as  one  of  the  world's  j^i-eat  discc»v- 

*-'£Hta8  iMiluljra.s  c  lebrcR,'  says  Quintano,  ' conservadas eu  todas  las  mem- 
oriaa  del  tk-in(M),  y  n  petidas  por  todos  los  historiadores,  fueron  d  primer 
nniiiu  io  (jiiu  l>n  t  sparnilea  tu\ifroii  ikl  Peru.'  I'ttst^o  Xm'iiz  <lf  Iht'^'  1!'.  To 
ivhicU  I  uoultl  rcuiurk.  tirst,  thut  it  is. nut  cciluiu  Tauciaco  referred  to  Terti; 
and  Bcoondly,  that  v-.v^na  :iUusioiu  of  a  nmUar  kind  were  made  to  Colurobos, 
which  historians  apply  to  Peru. 
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erers,  and  realize  tlie  dreaiii  of  ( '(tluiiilms,  to  rule  the 
Aurea  C'hersoiu'sus  <>t'  Kiii^  Solomon.  To  him  wlio 
can  execute  romes  opportunity.  **(to(1  has  revealed 
the  secrets  of  this  land  to  me  only,"  he  piously  writes 
the  20th  of  January,  "and  for  this  I  never 

shall  cease  to  thank  liim."  l^ut  whence  were  to  come 
the  re<juisite  one  tliousand  men?  After  closely  inter- 
rogating Comagre,  C'areta,  and  other  chieftains  con- 
cerning the  tramontane  regions,  the  Spaniards  re- 
turned to  Dai'ien ;  l)ut  not  before  giving  the  natives 
bapjtism,  which  surely  more  than  paid  them  f(jr  all 
their  grain  and  gold.  There  they  found  Valdivia  re- 
turned from  Santo  Domingo,  after  an  absence  of  six 
months,  with  a  small  store  of  provisions,  and  what 
was  of  the  highest  consequence  to  Vasco  NufLez  at 
this  juncture,  the  commission  from  Diego  Colon  as 
governor  of  Antigua. 

To  guard  against  the  scarcity  of  food  which  had 
thus  far  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  every 
attempt  to  colonize  Tierra  Firme,  the  governor  had 
this  year  caused  to  be  planted  a  large  triMct  adjacent  to 
Antigua,  the  labor  of  course  being  performed  by  cap- 
tives. Food  has  been  our  great  necessity  rather  than- 
gold,"  said  Yasco  Nuflez  in  a  letter  to  the  king.  But 
a  hurricane,  followed  by  inundation,  destroyed  the 
crop,  and  Valdivia  was  again  sent  with  the  caravel  to 
Santo  Domingo  for  provisions.  In  a  letter  to  Diego 
Colon,  the  governor  set  forth  in  extravagant  terms 
his  further  knowledge  of  the  country,  dwelling  upon 
the  information  received  of  a  great  sea  to  the  south- 
ward, and  begging  assistance  in  raising  a  thousand 
men  for  its  discovery.  Gold  to  the  value  of  fifteen 
thousand  pesos"  was,  by  this  departure,  remitted  the 
kiui^'s  officers  as  the  roval  share  for  the  last  six 
months.  Tjarge  sums  were  also  sent  l)y  ])iivate  })er- 
sons  to  thi'ii*  fi'iends  and  creditors  in  l'iSpariol;i  and 
Spain.    But  all  to  uo  end.    For  when  near  J  amaica, 

*'TUa  on  fhe  authority  of  Herrem.   Gomara  places  the  kiiig*t  fifth  at 
20»000  dncato,  and  fi«nial  Diaz  at  10,000  peaoa  de  oro. 
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the  vossel  was  strufk  l>y  a  scjuull,  carried  westward, 
and  thrown  on  some  rocks  ott'  Yucatan.  Ship  and 
car^j^o  were  all  lost.  Twenty  men,  without  water,  or 
food,  or  sail,  or  oars,  iu  au  open  boat,  escaped  with 
bare  life. 

And  now  comes  another  tale  of  wretchedness  which 
might  well  *jracc  the  annals  of  Acheron.  In  their 
helpless  condition  they  are  carried  by  the  current-s  for 
thirteen  days;  one  third  of  Uiotr  number  die  of  thirst, 
and  the  survivors  drift  to  a  jet  more  horrible  &te. 
Thrown  on  the  Maja  shore,  they  are  seized  by  sav- 
ages, placed  in  a  pen,  and  weU  fed.  After  their  suffer- 
ings at  sea,  this  is  not  so  bad ;  but  one  day  Valdivia  and 
four  others  are  taken  to  the  temple  and  sacrificed, 
and  their  roasted  limbs  eaten  in  honor  of  the  gods; 
over  which  prospect  for  themselves  the  survivors  are 
uncomfortable,  and  nerved  by  desperation,  they  break 
cage  and  escape  to  the  forest,  where  they  wander  naked 
and  starving  until  life  is  a  burden.  Then  they  cast 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Ahkin  Xooc,  cacique  of 
Jamancana,  neighbor  and  enemy  of  the  Maya  lord. 
He  and  his  successor,  Taxmar,  make  them  serve  as 
beasts  of  burden  until  two  only  are  left  alive,  Gonzalo 
Guerrero,  sailor,  and  (Jeroninio  de  Aguilar,  iriar.  In 
an  interchani^n'  of  captives,  the  sailor  becomes  the 
property  of  Nachan  Kan,  chief  of  Chetumal.  Bold 
and  buoyant-hearted,  he  rises  to  barbaric  distinc  tion, 
becomes  a  great  general,  marries  a  princess,  and  in 
after  years,  when  opportunity  otfers,  declines  return 
to  civilized  life.  The  fi'iar  is  j-escued  l»y  Cortc>,  in 
1519,  in  which  connection  we  siiall  again  meet  him.^* 

Cannibals  arc  horrible  things:  hut  their  teeth  were 
liardly  so  sharp  as  Spanish  steel,  which,  in  following 
the  law  of  survival  connnon  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
was  sacriticin<;  freelv  about  Antiij^ua  at  this  time. 

'•Tho  iitrango  stor^  of  Aguilar  is  given  by  (iomara,  Hist.  Mez.t  21-22; 
Torauemada,  i  871 1  CogoUvdo^  Nitt.  Tucathan,  24-9 ;  and  by  Hemra,  d*o. 
ii.  lib.  yu.  cap.  v.  He  wm  kept  seven  yean  in  thie  captivity. 
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*'  Tliirtv  oacif^nes  liave  already  been  slain  in  tlie  at- 
temptctl  pacification  of  this  couutry,"  writes  Vascn 
Nunez  to  Dieoro  Colon,  ''and  now  tliat  I  am  olihored 
to  penetrate  still  further  in  search  of  food,  I  nmst 
kill  all  wlio  i'all  into  my  hands:  otherwise  our  col- 
ony ean  not  exist  while  waitiiiij,'  i-elicf. "  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  humane  meiisun',  <'a]ly  in  loll-  it  was 
toward  the  close  of  1511  that  A  aldivia  had  sailed 
for  Espauola — the  governor  o?i;aiiized  an  ex|)edition 
aLTaiii^t  1  )al)ail)a,^'^  a  rich  province  some  thirty  leagues 
to  the  southward. 

Startling  stories  were  told  of  this  ])lace.  At  a 
temple  lined  with  gold,  slav(>s  were  sacrificed  for  the 
gratilication  of  the  gods,  who  returned  in  miracles  the 
I'avors  of  their  wc»rsliippers:  so  that  Daljaiha  hecame 
as  Mecca  in  the  wilderness.  Of  course,  it  was  an 
outraij^e  ai/ainst  heaven  that  the  heathen  jjods  should 
have  so  much  gold  and  glory;  though  hunger  and 
avarice  lent  as  much  assistance,  perhaps,  as  piety,  in 
instigating  the  contemplated  raid. 

Sdectin«^  one  hundr^  and  sixty  men,  Vasoo  Nufiez 
embarked  in  two  bri^antines  for  the  months  of  the 
rivor.^  There  he  divided  his  force,  sending  one  third, 
under  Cohnenares,  up  the  channel  San  tfnan,  while 
with  the  remainder  he  ascended  the  Rio  de  las  Redes, 
the  more  direct  route  to  Dabaiba,  as  he  had  been 
informed.  But  the  eye  of  Cemaco,  in  restless 
hate,  was  still  upon  them.  Rousing  the  country,  he 
induced  the  caciques  along  the  river  to  retire,  and 
leave  wasted  fielcis  to  tlie  invaders,  a  measure  which 
defeated  the  expedition.   Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards 

'*TI\e  name  is  variously  rendered  Dnhnijlfr,  Dnhnihi',  Dnvnh< .  Hinhnf-n, 
Abibe,  AhUi'Jaf  and  d'abaibe.  'Aach  der  fiio  Atrato  wurdo  uicht  scltcn  Uio 
Dabf  'fUt  ^enannt.  Das  *  D'  im  Anfan^  dieses  Namena  ist  nnr  cine  Abhreviatnr 
von  'd<'.'  uml  das  Wort aollto  Avolil  fi_'(  nt1icli :  ff  Af)fr!fi>  (,'rschnoln  n  m  tt'Ii  ri. ' 
A'f'/i/.  />(  ('/'  II  filtexte.a  karUnty  Ilio.  Ma^ia  luork  the  reuiou,  Colon  iuid  liilnro, 
dabai/fx',  at  tlic^  southern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  and  De  Laet  gives  the  J/bn- 

•'Tlie  AtiaU)  discharges  throiigli  several  channels,  one  of  which  was  oalle<l 
the  Rio  dt  1  Darii-ii;  one  the  Kio  (Imnde  de  San.Inan;  one  the  Rio  de  las 
Redes,  from  the  anarea  or  nets  found  there  for  taking  wild  beasts ;  one  tlie  Kio 
Negro,  from  th«  color  of  its  water.  Often  the  Spaniards  had  scoured  these 
parts  in  search  of  food  and  goiiL 
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siH-inv'd.  a  sliurt  distaiicL'  up  the  river,  two  caiioi'-load^ 
nt"  j)lun(kr,  valued  at  seven  thousand  jx'sos,  but  on 
reaeliiuLT  the  tliey  were  ovo'turued  in  a  storm,  and 
the  boatmen  (h'owned.  Bali)oa  tlien  proceeded  to  the 
Rio  San  .luan  and  joined  Cohnenares,  after  wliieh  the 
i'utire  pai  ty  ascended  tlie  Neij^nK'liannel  for  six  leaLTnes. 
and  captured  a  town  of  hvo  Inmch-ed  houses,  governed 
l)y  a  cacitjuc  named  Abenamecliey,  one  of  whose  arms 
a  Spaniard  cruelly  struck  off  after  he  liad  been  nmde 
prisoner.  Leaving  there  half  the  men  in  charge  of 
Colmenares,  with  the  remainder  Balboa  continued  liis 
ascent  of  the  stream,  until,  on  entering  a  small  branch, 
he  found  himself  within  the  domain  of  Abibeiba,  whose 
l)eople  built  their  houses  in  the  branches  of  palm  trees, 
making  the  ascent  by  ladders  drawn  up  at  night  for 
safety.  A  supply  of  stones  was  kept  in  the  houses  for 
artillery  purposes.  When  the^  saw  the  Spaniards 
coming,  the  people  ran  like  squirrels  for  their  houses, 
and  drawing  up  after  them  the  ladders,  fancied  them- 
selves in  security. 

Approaching  the  tree  in  which  lived  the  chief, 
Balboa  hailed  him  and  ordered  him  down.  "What 
brings  you  hither  to  molest  me?"  demanded  the  chief. 
"Go  your  way.  I  know  you  not  as  friends  or  foes. 
I  have  no  gold.  I  desire  only  to  be  left  in  peace." 
The  Spaniards  answered  by  applying  tlie  axe  to  the 
tree,  and  when  tlie  chief  saw  the  chips  fly,  while  his 
stone  showers  fell  harndess  upon  the  mail-coated  men 
below,  he  capitulated,  and  the  village  descended  to 
earth. 

After  further  foraging  an<l  figliting  with  varied 
succe.ss,  the  ixovernor  return(«d  to  Antigua,  leaving 
Bartolome  lluilado  with  thirty-one  men  in  pos.session 
of  the  country.  ( )f  these  more  than  half  fell  sick,  and 
Hurtado  incautiously  despatchc'd  them  for  Antigua 
with  twenty-lom'  captives  in  charge.  They  had  not 
])ri>ceeded  more  than  three  leagues  Ix-fore  ('emaco 
was  upon  them  with  one  hundred  wan  iors;  and  of 
tlio  Spaniards  only  two  escaped  to  carry  the  news  to 
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Hurtado,  who  liasteiiod  t«»  Aiitiixun  witli  t\w  further 
intonijrence  that  tivo  cacitjiK's,  iiaiiu  ly,  Ahilu  iha  of  tlie 
high-tree  liouse,  Alx'rnemecliy  of  tlic  severed  arm, 
Dahaiba  of  the  jiroldcn  temple,  Abraiba  and  Cemaco 
of  Darien,  liad  eoiifedt'i-ated  witli  five  thousand  men 
to  extern linato  tlie  Spaniards.  The  rumor  was  hghtly 
regardetl  until  Vasoo  Nunez  was  informed  by  one  of 
his  mistresses,  FuK  ia  lie  ealled  her,  iliat  her  brother 
had  notified  her  to  withdraw  from  tlie  town  on  a 
certain  night,  so  that  she  might  not  fall  in  the  mas- 
sacre intendecL  Love  overruling  duty,  Fulvia  thus 
divulged  the  secret.  She  saved  the  setUement,  but 
she  1^  her  country. 

Poor  heart  of  woman  touched  with  love  I  Vasoo 
Nufiez  induced  Fulvia  to  lure  thither  her  brother, 
who  thereupon  was  seized  and  forced  to  confess  the 
plot.  Furthermore,  he  told  Balboa  that  then  at  work 
in  his  fields  were  forty  men  long  pledged  to  assassinate 
him,  but  as  he  had  always  appeared  before  them  armed 
and  armored,  and  on  a  caparisoned  horse,  which  was 
their  greatest  terror,  they  had  feared  to  attack  him. 
The  rendezvous  of  the  conspirators  was  Tichiri,  not 
far  distant.  With  seventy  men,  by  a  circuitous  route, 
Balboa  marched  on  tlie  encampment,  while  Colmenares 
with  an  equal  force  ascended  the  river  in  canoes, 
guided  by  the  traitress  Fulvia's  traitorous  brotlier. 
Attacked  thus  unexpectedly  from  opposite  sides,  the 
confederates  were  thrown  into  confusion;  many  were 
killed  and  many  taken  prisoners.  The  chief  general 
was  honored  by  being  shot  to  death  with  arrows, 
while  tlie  others  were  hanged.  Cemaco  escaped.  So 
sudden  nnd  l)old  and  severe  was  this  blow,  that,  while 
Antigua  existed,  tlie  savai^es  never  recovered  from  it, 
and  the  wooden  fortress  which  Balboa  imnK'dialcly 
built  as  a  guard  against  future  surprise  was  scarcely 
neccssarv. 

The  natives  bi^-ing  thus  pacifiL«l.  the  Spaniards  were 
at  liberty  to  evolve  fresh  projects,  (iold  and  grain 
ill  the  vicinity  of  Antigua  were  well-nigh  exhausted, 
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and  new  fields  must  bo  found.  The  time  for  Val- 
divia's  return  liad  t;lap8ed;  and  doubts  respecting  the 
integrity  of  the  regidor  were  entertaiuea  by  Vaseo 
Nunez,  with  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  treasure.  I'n- 
able  to  endure  the  suspense  he  resolved  on  visithig 
Spain  and  pleading  his  own  cause  before  the  king. 
But  the  colony  demurred.  Friends  declared  his  pres- 
ence necessary,  wliile  enemies  saw  dan;^er  in  liis  ab- 
sence.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Colmeiiares  and 
Caicedo,  both  worthy  men  who  had  been  faithful  to 
Nicuesa  as  long  as  Nicuesa  had  been  faithful  to  him- 
self, and  faithml  to  Vasco  Nufiez,  should  take  the 
only  remaining  yessel  fit  for  service  and  embark  for 
Spain  in  the  general  interests  of  the  colony.  The 
reasoning  by  which  the  mistrustful  populace  arrived 
at  iiiis  agreement  was,  that  if  Balboa  went  he  would 
secure  all  the  advantages  to  himself,  or  never  return; 
while  ColmenareSy  who  left  lai^e  property  in  lands  and 
laborers,  and  Caicedo,  a  genuine  Spanish  wife  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached,  would  oe  sure  to  return. 

Again  the  governor  wrote  Pasamonte  soliciting  his 
favor;  not  foigetting,  in  addition  to  the  king's  fifth, 
a  valuable  present  in  gold  for  the  king's  treasurer. 
The  commissioners  sailed  from  Darien  in  October, 
1512,  and  reached  Spain  the  May  following. 

Meanwhile  times  at  Anti<:fua  ran  their  varying 
course.  At  first  nothing  of  interest  occurred;  and 
such  were  the  composite  elements  of  this  society  that 
inactivity  invariably  resulted  in  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. Again  it  centred  round  the  ruling  powers. 
**  Who  is  this  Yasco  Nufiez  that  he  should  lord  it 
over  us?  a  renejjade!  an  abscondinnf  debtor!  he  of 
the  cask!"  The  imnuMliat*'  cans*'  of  the  outbreak 
was  the  inyestiture  of  Hurtado,  an  unpopular  person, 
w^itli  authority;  and  tlie  mure  s|)ecific  charges  were 
partiality  in  the  diyision  of  spoils,  and  the  unlawful 
assumption  of  powers  pertaining  to  a  royally  ap- 
pointed ruler. 
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The  new  faction  was  led  by  one  Alonso  Perez  do 
la  Rua,  who  for  fancied  insult  pawed  the  earth  and 
bellowed  yengeance.  The  agitation  becoming  trouble- 
some Perez  was  arrested  and  placed  in  confinement. 

The  insurgents  rushed  to  arms  and  demanded  the 
release  of  their  leader,  and  this  being  denied  they 
prepared  to  rescue  him  by  force.  The  governor  jilaced 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and  the  two 
parties  prepai'ed  for  battle.  At  this  juncture  })eace- 
ful  meiusures  were  interposed  by  a  third  party,  con- 
sisting of  those  who  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
disputes,  and  embracing  many  respectable  colonists. 
Perez  was  released:  but  the  gnawings  of  hate  con- 
tinuing he  roused  his  {)arty  and  made  prisoner  Hur- 
tado,  who  in  his  turn  was  given  liberty  at  the  hands 
of  the  concihators. 

Chivalry  having  had  its  brief  day,  avarice  came  in  for 
a  share  of  pubUc  attention.  Aniung  the  yet  undivided 
plunder  was  gold  obtained  in  the  late  Atrato  Kiver 
raids,  equivalent  in  value  to  ten  thousand  castellantjs. 
Of  this  tlie  disaffected  demanded  immediate  division. 

The  governor  well  knew  that  in  their  present  mood 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  satisfy  them. 
Though  omniBcient  justice  distributed  this  treasure, 
new  Rubles  would  grow  out  of  it.  He  determined 
therefore  to  adopt  a  non-committal  policy,  retire  from 
the  scene,  and  n^ly  give  them  the  opportunity,  for 
which  they  were  so  i^adv,  to  shed  blood.  Qmtting 
the  town  at  nig ht,  ctoteosiDly  on  a  hunting  tour,  he  re- 
mained away  tor  aeveanl  days,  leaving  l^em  to  Uieir 
destruction.  The  result  was  as  he  had  anticipated. 
Finding  themselves  firee  the  rioters  elevated  to  the 
command  Perez  of  the  woimded  honor,  and  Bachiller 
Corral.  Then  breaking  into  the  public  plunder-house, 
they  brought  out  the  gold  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  their  leaders  for  distribution.  Proof  that  the  division 
was  f^iir  lay  in  the  &ct  that  every  one  was  dissatisfied. 
Each,  rating  his  own  services  superior  to  most  and 
inferior  to  none,  thought  he  received  too  little  and 
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another  too  much.  They  began  to  suspect  then-  mis- 
take. A  dim  perception  of  tlie  infelicities  that  mix 
with  the  raptui'ous  sweets  of  governing  entered  their 
stohd  brains.  Ball)();i's  party  quickly  assumed  the 
ascendency,  and  thrusting  the  ringleaders  of  the  insur- 
gents into  prison  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"Your  highness  must  know,"  writes  Vasco  Nufiez 
of  this  affair  to  the  king,  January  20, 1513,  ''that  some 
days  ago  little  differences  occurred  here,  because  the 
alcaldes,  filled  with  envy  and  falsehood,  attempted 
to  arrest  me.  Failing  in  this  they  brought  against 
me  false  accusations  and  false  witnesses.  Hereof  I 
complain  to  your  highness,  for  if  these  men  go  un- 
punished, no  governor  that  your  highness  may  here- 
after send  wm  be  free  from  this  eviL  That  your 
highness  may  know  the  truth  in  the  matter,  and 
of  my  great  and  lojal  services  in  these  parts  of  the 
Indies  and  Tierra  Firme,  I  have  appointed  two  judges 
to  investigate  my  conduct,  and  rep^  to  your  majesty 
all  that  I  have  done.  I  hope,**  oondudes  the  modest 
cavalier,  ''that  your  majesty  will  read  all  this,  and 
reward  my  great  services  according  to  their  value." 

About  this  time  there  arrived  at  Antigoa  two 
vessels,  in  conmiand  of  Crist6bal  Serrano,  sent  by 
Diego  Colon,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and 
provisions  for  the  colony.  But  what  gave  Vasco 
Nufiez  the  greatest  joy  was  a'  royal  conunission, 
signed  by  Pasamonte,  the  treasiu-er,  investing  him 
with  the  supreme  command  of  the  colony.  Thus 
established  in  authority,  and  being  of  a  generous 
temper,  the  governor  at  the  solicitations  of  their  . 
f)  i(  lids  readily  pardoned  the  rebels  and  set  them  at 
liberty. 

Another  communication,  however,  which  Vasco 
Nunez  received  by  this  arrival,  caused  him  no  little 
anxiety.  This  was  a  letter  from  Zamudio  informing 
him  of  his  failure  to  conciliate  the  royal  £Eivor.  As 
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had  been  feared,  the  bachiller  Eiiciso,  burning  under 
a  sense  of  injuries,  had  denounced  the  alcaldes  before 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  and  aroused  the  king's 
wrath  by  a  recital  of  Nicuesa's  banishment  and  prob- 
able death.  The  Council  had  decreed  that  Enciso 
should  be  indemniHed,  and  that  Vasoo  Nuiiez  should 
be  summoned  to  court  to  answer  graver  charges. 
Moreover,  Zamudio  with  ditiiculty  escaped  the  arrest 
imposed  on  liini  by  the  Council. 

Tliis  was  as  wormwood  in  Balboa's  cup  of  joy. 
Yet  it  wa.s  not  wholly  unexpected;  it  was  not  wliolly 
unmerited.  There  was  one  red(»eming  feature  about 
it;  the  intelligence  was  private.  He  wa.s  still  master 
of  himself;  ay,  and  governor  of  the  colony,  flight 
not  some  signal  serviec  be  made  to  cover  liis  trans- 
gressions, and  win  for  liim  the  royal  favor?  Tliere 
was  that  mysterious  sea  to  the  southward,  reported 
by  Panciaco.  Tlie  very  thing,  were  men  and  means 
at  hand  for  its  acliievement.  Means!  There  was  no 
time  to  talk  of  means;  the  next  arrival  would  bring  a 
warrant  for  liis  arrest.  Do  it  without  means,  and  so 
gain  glory  the  more.  Where  was  the  true  Spanish 
cavalier  who  woidd  hesitate  in  such  an  emergency? 
Why,  the  very  danger  itself  was  a  fascination.  He 
would  do  it  or  die  I 
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DkPARTORE  op  VAflOO  NiTftXZ  FROM  AnTIQUA — Ca&£TA*8  WkLCOME — DlFFI- 

aovtoB  TO  BB  EROommaxD— Tbsacrxbottb  CBASAom  or  nx  Couk- 

TRY — ^Historical  BLOODHorxDs— Ponca  REcoxriLKD— CAiTCTtE  of 
Qr AREQr A— FmsT  View  of  the  PAripic  from  the  Hkioftts  of  Qt'Aiui- 
qvA. — Th£  8pa>- lards  Descend  to  Cuiapes — Tak,£  Formal  Tossession 
or  m  Souni  Ssa— Fosh  or  Taxdto  Potnmoir— TBb  Namib  Sotmi 
Bma  ahb  Paodio  OoiAir— Fcbchbk  DnoovKiaKs— Perxlovb  Cahox 
VoYAOE — Gold  and  Pearls  in  Profpsion  -TrsiAro  Pacifiek  The 
Pearl  Islands — The  Retttrn—Teoca's  Kinhxess — Ponca  Mi  ki)K.ked 
— PocoROSA  Pacified— TuBAKAMA  Vanquihiled — Gold,  Gold,  Gold^ 
Tunjuao**  CoHOBASinuiannim— Abbital  at  AimouA 

Revolving  matters  in  his  mind,  plans  quickly  un- 
folded Winning  for  the  project  a  few  staunch  friends, 
Vasco  Niifiez  selected  with  great  care  one  hundred 
and  ninety  men.^  More  oould  have  been  taken,  but 
he  had  detennined  on  a  rapid  march  of  discovery 
rather  than  pacification  and  occupation.  He  nce  he 
preferred  only  tried  men,  those  inured  to  fatigue, 
men  resolute  and  reckless,  with  heart  and  head  hard, 
and  sinews  of  stoel.  He  also  prDvided  from  among 
his  captives  and  tlie  neighboring  nations  one  thousand 
natives,  to  serve  as  warriors  and  V>easts  of  burden. 
These  might  live  or  die,  as  it  should  liappen:  no  great 
matter  what  bec  ame  of  them.  A  pack  of  bloodhounds 
com[)leted  the  eoin|)any. 

Thi>  men  were  armed  with  rrossliows,  swords,  anjue- 
I)USLS  and  targets,  and  j)rovisions  for  tlie  ex|>edition 
were  plaeed  on  board  a  brigantine  and  ten  large 

'  Gftlvano  290,  which  for  him  is  quite  near  th«  mark.  Oviedo  places 
the  rnunber  at  800^  which  probaUy  wm  mtended  to  indnde  die  nativea  after- 
ward added. 
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canoes.  Before  embarkins,  the  hazardous  nature 
of  the  enterprise  was  made  known  to  the  soldiers. 
Wealth  and  glory  awaited  success;  the  reward  of 
failure,  death;  opportunity  was  then  offered  for  any 

one  to  withdraw  without  prejudice  or  injury. 

Sailing  with  his  little  armament  from  Antigua  on 
the  first  day  of  September,  1513,  Vasco  Nmlez  de 
Balboa  followed  the  coast  of  Darien  north-westward  to 
Careta's  province,  where  the  expedition  disembarked 
on  the  fourth  day.  The  chieftain  s  dusky  daughter, 
whom  the  governor  continued  to  regard  with  great 
affection,  was;  still  a  bond  of  friendship  between  this 
nation  and  the  Spaniards.  Careta  added  to  their  stock 
of  provisions  and  furnished  them  with  guides;  and 
some  of  his  warriors  joined  the  expedition,  in  the  hope 
of  witnessing  the  downfall  of  their  enemies  beyond 
the  mcnmtains.  The  boats  were  left  in  ('liar«,a>  of  a 
guard ;  and  al'ter  invoking  divine  favor  the  expedition 
wa^  ready  to  move, 

I  know  the  tendency  of  the  historian,  wanned  by 
his  theme,  to  majifnifv  mc^rit,  and  the  obstacles  it  over- 
comes;  and  I  have  elsewhere  said  as  nmch.  While 
I  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  tlie  plain  words  of  a 
simple  story,  those  who  havr  sat  at  ease,  sipping  iced 
champagne,  during  a  deliglitful  l  ide  of  tliree  or  four 
hours  across  this  sometime  terrible  neck,  may  find  in 
this  chapter  expressions  appearing  strong.  But  I 
do  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  difficult  to  magnify  in 
the  present  instance.  Vasco  Nmlez  now  stood  on 
the  northern  coast,  opposite  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel, 
which,  breaking  the  ^ore  of  Panamd  Bay,  narrows 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  a  width  of  fifty  miles.*  But 

'  The  Spatoiarda  must  have  hftd  quite  aeeomte  infomutaon  from  tihenati ves  aa 

to  the  trend  of  the  wmtliom  ro.ist,  thmrjli  there  was  tlien  little  coniniiinication 
between  the  iiurthent  and  suutJicru  »calx>ania.  But,  without  such  ktrnvs  It  ilj^e, 
Balboa  naturally  would  have  undertaken  the  aiicent  of  the  riv<  r  \tt-ito, 
which  flowa  directly  from  the  south,  rather  than  have  sailed  some  distance  to 
the  north-west  before  attempting  to  croes.  The  direct  march  to  tiie  gttlf 
of  San  Miguel,  from  wliich  eoui-se  a  ileWation  would  hji\  <'  ahnoBt  doubled  the 
distance,  is  another  evidence  of  bus  having  obtained  the  most  reliable  informa* 
Haa  before  or  during  the  mardi. 
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such  is  the  infamous  character  of  the  country,  that 
even  inodcrn  efforts  to  j)enetrat(;  the  unexplored  in- 
terior irom  either  side  have  met  disaster  and  ruiii.^ 

'  Enciso,  Siimn  dc  (rfOf/raphin,  57,  calls  t!ii>  ruuntrv  'ti<  rra  raaa  y  buena 
de  muclioB  uiutcuiDiiuutos  y  ca<,-ii.s.'  'Ex{)C'ricucu  had  proved  tluit  moving 
a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  act  as  a  protecting  force  aiul  Ui  carn»'  tlio 
Becessary  p^o^-i8ion3  vriis  attended  with  grvnt  risk  an<l  fj^rcat  delay.'  Gix^K>nif  '* 
Survey  of  Dan<  ii,  in  Loudon  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  xxvii.  'Mr  Hopkins  wua 
lately  prevented  l»y  the  Indians  from  ascending  the  Chepo  river  towards 
MMtHitiflpL,  or  Sau  Bias  Bay ;  and  Dr  Cullen  was  ^pped  likewise  by  the  abo- 
rigines while  endeavoring  to  ascend  fhe  Pay  a  rivsr  (MimUe  sad  ttaHea  are 

at  pif  sont  the  only  serious  inii>edinicnts  to  a  regular  sun'ey.'  Fitz-nof/n  /sth. 
Cent.  Am.,  in  London  Utoij.  Soc.,  Jour.,  \x.  KM.  '  The  Panama  railroad,  a  most 
stupendous  work,  considering  tlie  excessively  swanipy  nature  of  the  OOOntry 
over  \v  liirh  it  Iuks  l>een  canitil. '  '  V/A  .V,  /  i/ir'n  n,  Ik').  V  or  obstacles  overcome  in 
survt  yiiig  and  constructing  tin-  raiiaiaii  uiiluay,  see  iHia^  Jsthmu.-i  Panama^ 
I.V.'f}.  Till!  climate  inclines  'to  tli<  \\  tt  txUfUie,  for  two  thirds  of  the  year, 
the  fiains  beginning  in  April. '  iJ^'uice  qf  the  ScoU  Settlaatnt  at  Darien,  64. 
On  the  Atrato  '  the  trees  approadi  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream,  which  tiieir 
branclu-s  ovt  iluui^.  The  trt-t-s  arc  fr^'quontly  ronceak'd  by  dense  masses  of 
vines  whicii  entirely  envcloi>e  them,  aud  in  certain  lights  tiresent  plays  of  color 
OQUjMiable  only  to  those  of  the  richevb  velvet. . . .But  like  the  plumes  and 
velvet  of  the  funeml  ]iagcant,  they  serA'«"  btit  to  concral  and  adoni  corrup- 
tion. Behind  them  stretches,  far  a«uy,  the  iH  stift  rous  swanin,  tlirough  tlie 
(Iruary  wilds  of  wliich  even  the  birds  refuse  to  .sport;  and  whose  silence  is 
broken  only  by  the  sighiQg  of  the  breese,  or  the  sullen  growl  of  the  roving 
tiger.*  yenomo«ui!«]^e8  often  fsH  into  the  boats  from  the  hrwches  overhead; 
wasp.4'  nests  arc  frequent  and  troublesome  ;  natural  levee.s  of  soft  mu<l  stretcli 
along  the  banks,  r'loods  are  conmion,  aud  the  houses  are  built  on  stilts. 
TVatiAoifu*,  in  FranJdin  Intt.,  Jour.,  xxvii.  220-4.  In  1853,  Carl  Scherzer,  a 
Ocnnan  naturalist,  travelling  in  Tusta  Rica  with  a  ciWl  engineer  and  a  force  of 
thirty-two  men,  att^nijited  to  make  a  survey  for  a  road  from  Angostura  to 
Limon  Bay ;  but  on  account  of  scarcity  of  pcOVitiiHis,  illness,  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  route,  they  failed  in  their  purpose;  and  after  having  penetrated 
to  within  eight  leagues  of  their  destination,  they  were  obliged  to  return, 
having  travelled  only  ten  leagues  in  two  M  ieks.  See  Waijn<'r  and  .SV//«/-;<  r, 
Cofto  JikOt  358-407.  In  Ilecember  of  the  same  year,  a  party  under  J. 
C.  Ftvvost,  of  H.  M.  8.  Viraao,  set  out  with  fourteen  days'  provisions  from 
the  gulf  of  San  Miguel  for  Caledonia  Bay,  on4hc  opposite  side  of  the  Isthmus. 
Their  route  was  essentially  that  of  N'jisco  XuTiez  on  his  return.  As  he  as- 
cended the  Sabana  River,  the  attention  of  <  uj  tain  Prevost  was  attracted  by 
tibe  debris  on  iho  overhanging  branches,  m  hich  marked  the  height  of  water 
attained  during  certain  seasons.  The  dense  foliage  was  enlivened  by  binls 
of  g!iy  plumage;  brilliant  flower.s  carpeted  the  ground;  and  the  chattering 
monkeys,  wliich  they  shot  in  great  numbers,  furnished  the  gtudes  food. 
The  oonntry  even  then  was  as  wild  as  when  traveFsed  by  Vaseo  Nufiee; 

the  natives,  li«nv(  vi  r,  lirid  exchanged  their  MTKnlen  weaponH  for  lire-nniis. 
Swamps  and  hill.s  alteniat<-,  and  •dense  was  the  forest  we  had  cut  our  way 
through.'  The  llora  then  changed,  and  'instead  of  the  small  underwood,  we 
oame  on  almost  imjx;netnible  thickets  of  the  prickly  palm  or  aloe,  rather 
more  than  six  feet  in  height,  thmngh  which  we  with  great  difficulty  cut  oar 
way.*  They  crossed  'd(  >  p  nvines.  whose  stvcp  and  .slipjH-ry  hides  caused 
many  a  tumble.'  The  attempt  was  finally  abandoned.  Keturninff,  on  arriv- 
ing at  one  of  their  ranches  or  eneampmenn,  where  had  been  left  three  sailon 
to  guard  the  provision?*,  they  found  the  men  nmidet  ed  and  the  camp  8acke<l. 
'So  toilsome  was  our  journey,' tsays  Captain  I'revust,  'that  we  spent  lilteen 
days  in  performing  a  distance  of  little  more  than  twenty-six  miles,  lIa^nng  to 
focce  our  slow  andlaborious  path  through  forests  that  seeoMd  to  stretch  fram 
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Inaccessible  forests  filled  with  noxious  reptiles  and 
wild  beasts,  tangled  jungles  through  whicli  man  must 
cut  his  way  foot  by  foot;  rugged  mountains,  slippery 
slopes,  ana  rocky  precipices,  over  and  round  which 
the  weary  traveller  threads  his  way  under  a  bloommg 
tropical  canopy;  frequent  and  sudden  rains  and  inun- 
dations; treacherous  morasses,  and  the  malarious  ex- 
halations from  putrid  vegetation,  unite  with  warlike 
savages  to  render  this  spot  one  of  the  most  difficult 
on  the  globe  to  cx{)lore.  Add  to  these  obstructions 
the  weight  of  heavy  armor  and  cumbrous  weapons, 
and  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  a  uuhtary 
march  through  an  equatorial  wilderness. 

Xo  wondur  Va.sco  Nunez  scrutinized  his  company 
before  starting.  "T  beg  your  very  royal  Higliiu'ss," 
he  had  written  buibre  this  to  tlie  king,  ''to  give  me 
men  from  EspautJa;  for  such  as  come  from  Ca.stile 
ai'e  for  my  |)ur[)ose  worthless,  bringing  li>ss  not  only 
on  themselves  out  others."*  Born  amidst  the  clash 
of  arms  in  chivalrous  Spain,  broken  to  adversity  at 
Es[)anola,  and  many  of  llujni  toughened  at  Santa 
^larta,  Veragua,  and  Antigua,  the  ])resent  band 
mustered  the  survivors  of  daring  expeditions  whose 
bones  strewed  the  shores  of  Tierra  Fmne. 

The  Spaniards  began  their  march  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  second  day  brought  them  to  the  lands 
of  Fonca,  who  having  been  warned  of  their  approach 
had  retired  from  the  path.'  But  other  thouglits  than 

the  Pacific  to  the  Aflantio  shores.  The  treeft,  of  stuiwndoas  sue,  w»  ru  mat- 
ted with  creepers  and  pftnwiticsl  vincB,  which  hung  in  festoons  from  tree  to 
tree,  forming  an  almost  impenetrable  net-work,  and  obliging  m  to  hew  open  a 

jwissaj^e  with  our  iix.-s  every  step  we  advjinied.'  Lomlou  <!<(>'i.  Sm-.^  Jour., 
xjuv.  249.  Nothing  could  more  a^tly  illustrato  thu  dithculties  surmounted 
bv  tlie  Snmiards  than  this  nanrsttve  of  fiuhire,  by  a  British  ofRcer  of  the 
imiateenth  ctnturv,  wlio  operate>l  under  conditions  fnr  nmie  favm.iltle  than 
those  so  successfully  overcome  by  a  company  of  ill-acc<mtreil  juni  poorly  fed 
adventurers  more  than  three  hundred  yeai-s  Ix-fore.  With  the  material  before 
me,  these  illustmtions  could  ho  greatly  multiplied ;  but  I  have  given  enough  to 
show  that  the  transit  of  the  Isthmus,  by  a  small  party  of  Eu^o^x•an^^,  (jvcr  an 
mknown  or  unexplored  route,  is  even  to-day  esteemed  a  despenite  undertjiking. 

*  Carta  dirigida  ai  lieu  [tor  Vcuco  Nui'kz  dt  Balboa  devdt  6atUa  Maria  del 
Darim,  in  ffavarrete,  CW.  rfe  Vkufe*,  iii. 

'  A  stmtetry  which  continues  through  the  centuries.  'The  Indians^,  altlumgh 
otTcring  nu  direct  hostility,  abaudoued  their  villages  at  our  approach. '  O'm- 
bome'a  Surwff  fffDarien,  Londm  Geog.  8oe»,  Jour.,  zxriL  193. 
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those  of  plunder  and  petty  warfare  now  filled  the 
mind  of  Vasco  Nunez;  and,  preferring  to  leave  no 
enemy  in  his  rear,  while  resting  in  the  cacique's  com- 
fortable quarters  he  made  overtures  of  friendship  to 
the  cliief,  who  straightway  retumeil  from  his  hiding, 
and  gave  gold,  together  with  valuable  information 
concerning  the  southern  sea  and  the  route  tliither  in 


return  for  beads,  mirrors,  hawk -Mis,  and  axes.  For 
none  knew  better  than  the  courteous  governor  how 
to  kindle  friendship  in  the  savage  breast,  and  make  it 
profitable.  The  gold  which  Ponca  gave  consisted  of 
finely  wroui^ht  ornaments  from  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  ten  pounds  of  the  metal  from  his  own  mines. 
He  described  a  certain  summit  from  which  this 
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southern  sea  might  easily  be  seen,  gave  information 
of  the  nations  to  be  encountered  by  the  Spaniards, 
aad  famished  them  with  guides  for  the  secret  passes. 

Roowd  hr  this  encouragement,  and  leaving  here 
the  sick  and  wayworn,  the  Spaniards  were  on  their 
southward  march  again  the  20th  of  September.  Be- 
tween t])o  sereral  provinces  were  no  beaten  paths, 
across  the  rivers  no  bridges ;  so  great  were  the  impedi- 
ments to  their  progress,  and  so  much  more  time  was 
consumed  than  had  been  anticipated,  that  food  began 
to  fiaiL 

Making  their  way  amid  these  difficulties,  they  came 

to  the  foot  of  the  liigh  mountains  where  terminated 
their  pacified  territory,  and  where  they  must  prepare 
to  dispute  the  way  with  native  sovereigns  of  the  soil. 
Ascending  the  mountains,  they  oncountiTcd  nn  the 
24th  a  cacique  named  Porque,  lord  of  the  province  of 
Quarcqud,  the  ruler  of  these  parts,  whose  arrogance, 
fed  by  liis  successes,  had  kept  full  ]nice  witli  them. 
At  tlic  head  of  a  thousand  warriors,  Porque  appeared 
before  Vasco  Nunez,  deinandeil  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  threatened  to  kill  every  man  who  should  put  foot 
witliin  his  dominions.  The  Spaniards  nevei-theless 
continued  slowly  to  advance,  keeping  well  together. 
Amazed  at  their  temerity,  and  indignant  at  the  seem- 
ing indifference  to  his  tlireat,  Porque  swept  down 
upon  them  witli  Hourish  of  weapons  and  terrific 
yells,  confident  of  ea.sy  victory.  But  as  well  might 
he  have  spent  liis  unleavened  force  ogfainst  the  eternal 


Waiting  until  the  whole  swarm  was  well  within 
reach,  Vasco  NuAez  gave  the  order  to  charge.  Shout- 
ing the  inspiriting  war-ciy,  Santiago,  y  d  ellost  the 
Spaniards  sprang  upon  them.  The  firo-arms  were  dis- 
charged, the  bloodhounds'  let  loose,  and  striking  the 

•Among  the  dogs  wliich  accompanic<l  the  expedition  waa  one,  the  property 
of  the  comnmnder,  whose  pedigree  and  physical  and  metaphysical  traits  and 
mighty  deeds  are  minutely  reccjrile«l  by  contemporary  liistorians.  His  name 
waa  Leoncico,  little  lion,  descendant  or  IJecerrico,  of  the  I^loJid  of  Sun  Juan. 
He  WM  in  color  red  with  black  snoat,  of  medium  size  and  extraordiuarv 
•traqgtb.  iBtbairlbngingiLaaiieiooooimtaduoiiMiiiUfftnddnw 
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cruel  steel  into  the  naked  bodies  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
literally  hewn  in  pieces.  Vainly,  in  wild  confusion,  the 
savages  struggled  to  escape;  the  flash  of  fire,  the  thun- 
dering noise,  the  sulphurous  smoke,  bereft  them  of 
their  senses,  maldn^  easy  work  for  the  sharp  iron 
which  entered  imresisted  their  vitals,  until  six  hun- 
dred lay  dead  upon  the  ground,  Porque  among  the 
number.  Many  prisoners  were  taken;  the  survivors 
escaped  to  the  hills.  In  the  village  of  Quarcqud  was 
found  much  needed  food,  and  some  gold.  So  toilsome 
had  been  the  march  that  eighteen  days  had  passed 
since  leaving  Careta's  town.  And  here  Vasco  Nunez 
rested  for  the  night,  nursing  bis  wounded,  and 
cheering  the  sick  and  down-liearted.  The  guides 
whom  i'onca  had  furnished,  and  who  had  proved  of 
incalculable  service  to  the  explorers,  were  dismissed  to 
their  home  with  presents,  and  with  hearts  made  glad 
by  the  destruction  of  Porque.  So  rolls  round  the 
planet  inexorable  nature,  detested  deatli  giving  houiiy 
joy  to  universal  life. 

The  25th'  of  September,  1513,  a  day  ever  mem- 
orable in  the  annals  of  the  Pacific  States,  dawned 
brightly  over  the  sierra  of  Quarequd.  The  village  in 
which  the  Spaniards  had  made  their  quarters  was  sit- 
uated on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  near  it  rose  the 
reputed  mountain  whose  summit  had  for  ages  gazed 

fay  and  abure  of  spoils.  Upon  these  conditions  Jiis  mastt-T  fmiucutly  loaned 
im;  and  during  tho  ware  of  Darien  he  gained  for  Vasco  Nuficz  more  than  one 
thoaaaad  pesos  do  oro.  He  was  considenMl  more  efficient  than  the  best  aoldier, 
and  the  savages  stood  in  the  greatest  terror  of  him.  He  readily  discriminated 

bctwcrn  wild  ami  t^iiiii-  Tiidians.  Whrn  u  cn]itivc  wji.h  missing  from  tho  fields, 
and  Lfoncico  was  told,  '  He  is  pone :  seek  liim!'  the  <Uig  tracked  the  poor  fugi- 
tive, and  did  not  harm  him  if  lie  returned  quietly,  1>ut  if  the  Tw«itMi  resiatetl, 
the  ilog  wotild  destroy  him.  Tlie  hero  of  many  a  contliet,  lie  was  eovrred  with 
woundu;  but  like  Casjir  he  escaped  the  warn  to  meet  his  death  l)y  treacherous 
hands.    He  waa  ]K>isoned.    See  (friedu,  iii.  9-10. 

^  Again  a  general  difference  occurs  in  an  important  date,  and,  aooordin^  to 
mj  eostom,  lam  governed  by  the  anthorities  x  deem  most  jvliable.  Onedo 
follows  the  ex|H'(iiti<m  from  il;iy  to  day,  noting  ]duee.H  and  <lates ;  and  he 
says,  iii.  10:  '  Y  un  marUrs,  veyiite  e  cim  o  d.'  Heptiembre  de  a«juel  auo  do  mill 
^qninientos  y  trece,  d  ]&»  diez  horns  del  ilia, '  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
So  fJomara  ril.Ho  M  rites,  /fi-<f.  Imf.,  77:  '  Vio  WiIIkiu  ala  inardel  Sur  alos  vcynto 
y  ciuco  del  Seticmhre  del  auo  «le  treze;'  and  La«  Canas,  lli»t.  Iiul.,  iv.  lOU: 
'  Uegaron  A    combre  de  las  mis  altM  aenat  4  25  diaa  d«  8«tiMiil^ 
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on  the  mysterious  southern  sea.  At  an  early  hour 
Vasco  Nunez  was  astir,  to  prepare  with  thrilling 
anticipations  toi-  the  ascent.  But  sixty-seven,  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  ninety  Spaniards  who  within 
the  month  had  embarked  upon  this  enterprise  at 
Antigua,  possessed  sutiicient  strength  for  the  present 
effort.  Departing  from  the  town,  tlieir  way  at  first 
lay  through  a  tangled  forest,  wliich  fringed  the  mount- 
ain base,  and  whose  dense  f  )hage  hid  from  \  iew  the 
more  distant  objects.  As  they  mounted  upward  into 
a  cooler,  drier  atmosphere,  the  vegetation  became 
more  stunted,  yet  the  undergrowth  was  still  so  thick 
that  the  soldiers  had  to  cut  a  passage  with  their 
sabres.    Emerging  at  length  into  an  open  sj)acc  near 

A&o de  i'  and  Herrera, L x. L :  'A veynte j cinco de  Setiesnbref  deste a&o, 
de  doode  1*  Onefal  wnten  fotlowliiff  tinae  Unit  antiioritfea 

al.«o  name  the  day  com-ctly,  as  HnmlKjldt,  Ernm.  (  rif.,  i.  .?19,  who  says: 
'  Vaaco  Nuuez  do  Balboa  vit  la  Mer  du  Sud,  le  2't  Hcptembre  1513,  du  haut 
de  la  Sierra  do  Quareqaa;'  and  Acosti,  Coinjx  ii</.  1114.  Nueva  (Imuadn, 
r>0:  '  Ertto  pasi')  v\  dia  '2.">  do  pcticmbro  del  afto  de  lol3  {kkjo  antes  do  medio  <lia 
y  forma  \ina  tic  las  t  iKicaa  notables  en  el  dcsciiljriiniento  de  hi  Anu^rit-a;'  and 
Qnintana,  VidaH  dr  E'tpanoles  Cf:bhr'  .<,  'Bidlw^a,' 20:.'25  de  setiembre;'  and 
ChevaUer,  L'Isthme  de  PoMcma,  15:  '  Le  viogt-cinqnitoie  joiir»  le  2d  aeptem- 
bre;*  and  Gampbell,  H^.  Span.  Am.,  &i  *tha  2Sth  €tt  Septembrer  toad 
Helps,  Span.  Conq.,  i.  361:  "2."th  of  September;*  ete.  In  the  fm  of  which, 
Irving,  Columbus,  iii.  198,  shows  gross  carelessness  when  ho  writes  'the 
28th  of  September.'    To  support  him  ho  has  Ramnsio,  who,  Viaggif  iU. 

falls  into  a  nuHt'ike  of  Peter  Martyr's,  'alii  veiitisei  adiinqiie  di  Settcm- 
bre,'  and  J)u  I'erier,  in  n.  Hint.  Voy.,  139,  and,  to  copy  his  crnjr,  Dalton,  Conq. 
Mejc.  and  Peru,  43,  and  a  boet  of  others.  Not  quite  bo  often  mentioned  as 
Colombna'  voyages  ia  thia  diaoorery  of  Vmco  Nnfles,  thoqgb  nearly  bo.  After 
Oriedo  and  Laa  OaaaB  probably  Peter  Martyr  gives  the  beet  original  aoooimt. 
Hem  ra  i  npi,  d  from  allwf  ore  him.  The  following  popular  accounts  are  mostof 
them  meagre  and  unreliable: — NoupeJUsAn.de«Voi/.,  cxlviii.  1 1-1'2;  Oooilrich'g 
Manvpenthe8ea,20l-S-,  Vo^{f<e«,NewCol.,i.im-ii:  WorldDMplniffd,  u\53-9i 
Monmnx  Tmrti.  in  f'h n rrh Urx  Voy. ,  iii.  37*2 :  ^fr^rrh  y  LnJHiri?)*,  Marina E^jxitlnla, 
i.  413-59;  DujVy,  Resume  Hist.  Am.,  i.  7.VHG;  (Jottj'rudt,  '239-41; 
JiuirroH,  Guat.,  1'2*2;  Montanm,  Xtcuu-f  Wccreld,  OG-7'2;  Oijilhy'g  Am., 
72;  Norman'aHiH.  Cal.,  10-U;  Pailott'a  JJist.  U.  Pim'«ChUeqfPac\/lCt 
99;  HadiWitOoldFiddSfZ;  Roberts' Nar.  Voy.,xx.  \  I sth. Panama, IS;  Numb&ldt, 
Ei^xai  Pol.,  i.  \1;  Lcdlemetit,  d'l.icfiirhtt,  i.'25;  liid^nU's  Panamd, 'l^-l;  An- 
dayoya's  Xar.,  19;  Oalvano's  Diwov,,  123-4;  CuvandkA,  Hist.  Espaiia,  v. 
290^1;  Oremhow'tiMem.,22i  fhmham*»  Adv.,  119;  Ffdix,  L'Or^ffon,  ffJ-S; 
S/tci/i.  Eiiiji.  ill  A  in.,  '23 ;  Burvnf  -'  J)if<cov.  iSoulhSea,  i.  8-0;  J^'drx'  S.  A  m.  and 
J/fX.,14-lo;  Kirrs<\)l.  I't/y.,  ii.  G7-8 ;  (.'o//o<»V./oMr.  f/Voy.,  no.  0, 84;  JJoufjlaj*' 
HiaL  and  Pol.,  44;  HdmeH'  AnnaU  Am.,  i.  32-3;  Iider-Occanic  Canal  and 
Monroe  J)oct»,  11;  Jlesperlan,  ii.  27  33;  Lardner's  JIi«t.  JMwov.,  ii.  40-1; 
ffarper'n  Moff.,  xriii.  469-84;  MaoirrijorM  Prog.  Am.,  i.  10-11;  ifo/ran, 
L*Oriffon,  i.  8S-9 ;  Omlk\  Hist.  n<  I.  <  7*  7- ,  in  Pitdrrfon\'<  < '"!. ,  xi v.  1 12  I ;  Mesa 
vLeompartt  JIUl.  Am,,  i.  88-94;  Mavor'i  Am.  li'uU.,  xxiv.  52-o;  JJolhuki, 
Cal.,  62-4;  BensmU,  Hiti.  MmdoNvaro,  47-8;  MardU,  IbttiNcvi  Orbh,  15;. 
Rivara,  HitL  Jahpa,  i  20. 
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tlic  summit,  ii  bare  eminence  was  pointed  out  by  the 
guides,  whence  tlie  view  wiis  said  to  be  uuobstructed, 
and  the  sea  distinctly  visible. 

Viewed  prosaically,  then?  was  nothing  astounding 
in  ascendinj;  a  hill  and  takin*;  a  look  at  the  ocean. 
It  had  been  often  done  elsewhere;  it  had  been  often 
done  here.  Nor  was  there  any  peculiar  diiference 
between  sea  and  land  liere  and  sea  and  land  elsewhere. 
But  there  was  that  to  the  minds  of  the  impetuous 
and  impressible  Spaniards,  there  is  that  to  our  own 
minds,  in  first  thmgs  and  first  views  of  things,  our 
first  view,  our  country's  first  awakening,  that  stirs 
the  Boul  and  sets  faster  beating  the  heart.  Reduced 
to  words,  the  sentiment  is  tiae  pleasure  the  mind 
derives  from  imporoving  surprises;  it  is  the  joy  of 
development,  the  ecstasy  of  evolution. 

If  such  be  commonly  the  case,  how  much  more 
reason  had  Yasco  Nufkez  de  Balboa  to  be  impassioned 
on  this  occasion.  Behind  him  was  ignominy,  perhaps 
chains  and  death;  before  him  was  glory,  immortal 
fame.  And  it  was  meet  in  him  that  this  ordinarily 
trivial  act  should  be  consummated  with  a  ceremony 
becoming  to  one  of  civilization's  great  achievements. 

Ordermg  a  halt,  Yasco  Nuiiez  advanced  alone.  His 
should  be  the  first  European  eye  to  behold  what  th.  re 
was  to  behold,  and  that  without  peradventure.  With 
throbbing  heart  he  mounted  the  topmost  eminence 
which  crowned  these  sea-dividing  hills.  Then,  as  in 
the  lifting  of  a  veil,  a  scene  of  primeval  splendor  burst 
on  his  enraptured  gaze,  such  as  might  fiU  with  joy  an 
archangel  sent  to  explore  a  new  creation.  Tliore  it 
lay,  that  boundless  unknown  sea,  spread  out  before 
him,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  calm,  majestic 
beauty,  glittering  like  liquid  crystal  in  the  morning 
sun.  Beneatli  liis  feet,  in  furrowed  prospect,  were 
terraces  of  liviii'jf  ii;reen,  sportive  witli  iridescent  light 
and  shade;  waviiiLC  ])lains  and  feathered  steeps  white- 
lined  with  llowin*^  waters,  liere  da^shinj;  boisterouslv 
down  the  hill-side,  yonder  winding  silent  through  the 
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sigliiriLT  foliage  to  the  all-receiving  sea.  In  that  first 
illiniitable  glance  time  stood  hack,  the  misis  lifted, 
and  eternity  was  there.  Wluit  wonder  if  to  this 
Spanish  cavalier,  in  that  moment  of  triumphant  joy, 
visions  of  the  mighty  future  appeared  pietured  on  the 
cerulean  heiglits,  visions  of  ])<)pulous  cities,  of  fleets 
and  armies,  of  lands  teeming  witli  wealth  and  in- 
dustry. And  to  Spain  should  all  tliese  l)lessmgi4  and 
advantages  accrue;  to  Sj)ain  tlirougli  liim. 

Dropping  on  Ids  knees,  he  poured  lorth  }»raise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  author  of  that  glorious  creation 
for  the  honor  of  its  discovery.  The  soldiers  then 
pressed  forward,  gazed  enchanted  likewise,  and  like- 
wise assomed  the  attitude  of  prayer;  for  however 
devotedly  these  cavaliers  served  tiieir  devil,  they  never 
ceased  praying  to  their  god. 

"  There,  my  friends,''  exchdmed  Balboa,  rising  and 
pointing  to  die  prospect  before  him,  ''there  is  the 
realization  of  your  hopes,  the  reward  of  your  labors. 
You  are  the  first  Christians  to  look  upon  that  sea,  or 
to  tread  its  luxuriant  shores.  The  words  of  the  chiv- 
alrous Panciaco  concerning  the  Southern  Sea  are 
more  than  verified ;  please  God  so  may  we  find  them 
regarding  the  riches  of  its  shore.  All  are  yours,  I 
say,  yours  the  glory  of  layine  this  celestial  realm  at 
your  sovereign's  feet;  yours  tlio  privilege  of  bringing 
to  the  only  vile  thing  in  it  the  cleansing  properties  of 
our  holy  £Euth.  Continue,  then,  true  to  me,  and  I 
promise  you  honor  and  wealth  to  yoiu*  fullest  desire." 
A  shout  of  approbation,  such  as  the  rabble  are  ever 
ready  with  before  success,  was  followed  by  pledges  of 
fidelity  and  fair  services,  to  he  br(>ken  upon  the  first 
occasion.  And  if  we  may  hclieve  old  Peter  Martyr, 
who  enjoyed  this  triumpli  oi'  progress  almost  as  much 
as  the  discoverers  themselves,  Ilamiihal  fn»m  the 
summit  of  the  Ali>s,  pointing  to  his  soldiers  t]\v  deli- 
eiuus  fields  of  Italv,  displayed  no  grandoi'  conception 
of  his  liigh  achievements,  pa.st  and  future,  tlian  did 
Balboa  at  this  moment.   A  cross  wsm  erected,  round 
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which  stones  were  hoa])0(i;  tlie  troes  were  ))laznntxl 
witli  the  sovereijrn's  iiaiiu';  the  Tt-  Dciiiii  laiKhmius, 
and  Te  Domiimm  contitemur  were  soleiiiiilv  chanted 
by  the  company ;  after  which  Balboa  in  a  loud  voice 
called  on  all  present  to  witness  that  he  then  and 
thereby,  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  soYereigns  of 
Spain,  took  possession  of  this  Southern  Sea,  with  all 
its  islands  and  firm  lands,  and  aU  shores  washed  by 
its  waters.  The  notary  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a 
certificate  in  accordance,  to  which  each  present  affixed 
his  name.* 

Because  the  strangers  seemed  to  delisht  in  it»  the 
savages  assisted  in  we  cross-raising  ana  in  carrying 
stones,  though  they  saw  nothing  in  the  surroundings 
to  become  so  excited  about.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards 

"Tlio  tfstimonial  with  the  sixty- seven  names  attii<li''il.  a«  given  by 
Ovietlu,  iii.  11-12,  is  as  follows: — 'l>ire  aqoi  quii-ii  fuurua  Im  uue  se  bal- 
laroti  en  vate  ileflcnbrimiento  con  el  capiten  Vaaco  NuQcz,  porqne  tuA  Mrri^ 
Olliy  »ertala<lo,  y  cs  passo  muy  notable  para  ostas  historias.  pncs  otic  fueron 
loB  clirij)stian<>»  (juo  priinero  vicron  a4|Uella  mar,  sfginul  dalm  fee  do  cUo  ^Vn- 
iln's  (le  Valilem'ibano,  (jno  alii  so  hallo,  c^cribano  real  e  natural  do  la  >'illa  do 
Sauct  Martiu  de  V^oldeigleMas,  cl  qiial  testimonio  yo  vi  4  lei,  y  el  misino 
me  lo  ensefid.  ¥  despuen  •  (uando nnm6  Vaaco  Nnfiez, imiri6  aqtieste 
(  Oil  fl.  y  tanibien  vinieron  sns  escriptunis  a  nii  jKider  y  afjucsta  dccia  destft 
niancni:'  Los  cavalleros  e  hiilalgos  y  hombres  iIc  bicn  que  se  liallaron  en  el 
descubrimiento  do  la  mar  del  Snr,  con  el  magniticr)  y  may  noble  seAor  el 
eapitaii  Vaaco  Nunez  <le  liiillxm,  tr  il'imador  |M)r  Sus  Alteji^as  en  la  Tierra 
I'iniie,  son  loa  8ignieiite,s :  •  i'rinieianieiiU:  vl  seuor  \'asco  Nufiez,  y  el  fne  cl 
one  primcro  de  to<l(>s  >'id(>  aqvella  niar  «!*  la  ensefu')  ;i  los  infraacriptos.  An- 
arte  de  Vera,  dtirigo;  Fran^iBOO  Pifurro;  Di^o  Albitez;  Fabian  Peres; 
Bernardino  de  Moraiefl ;  Diego  de  Texerina ;  Chripstdbal  de  Valdelnuo ;  Ber- 
nardino de  Cieiifnegos ;  Seliaatian  de  (Jrijallw;  Fran(,-iseo  de  Avila;  .Tuhan  <le 
Kspiuosa;  Jultau  de  VeliiHco;  Benito  Buran;  Andrt'8  du  Molina ;  Antonio  de 
Baracaldo;  Pedro  de  Em^otiar:  Cbrimtdbal  Da^a;  Francisco  Pesado ;  Alonso 
de  ( IiiadaluiH' ;  Hernando  Mufio:';  Hernando  Hidalgo;  Johan  Hnbio  de  Mal- 
iiartida;  Alvaro  ile  ll<iIafios:  Alonso  l{niz;  Fran^'iseo  de  Ln(,"ena;  Martin 
Kni/;  Pasipial  IInMo  de  Malpartida:  Fraueisco  Gon\^ale7.  de  Guadaleania; 
Frauv'Uico  Martini  Pedro  idartiu  do  Polos;  Ueruando  Diaz;  AndivHGarfia 
de  Jaen;  LtiLi  Onti«rres;  Alonao  SetMistfan ;  Jolum  Veginea :  Ro^lrigo  Velas- 
ipie/;  .lolian  Camacho;  T>i<  l^h  de  Montehermoso;  Johan  Matliei>:<;  Muewtre 
Alunuo  de  Sanctiago ;  Gregorio  I'ou^e ;  FranyiscodolaTova;  Miguel  t'respo; 
Miguel  Sanchez;  Martin  Garcia;  (^hripfltobal  de  Robledo;  Chripetubal  de 
Leon,  platero :  Johan  Martinet :  Valdenebro:  Johan  de  Beaa  Ljro:  Johan 
Fen-ol :  .lohan  Gntierrez  de  Toledo;  Johan  do  I'ortillo;  Johan  (ian  ia  do 
.laeii :  M.itheo  Lo^-ano;  .lohan  de  MedolUn;  Alonso  Martin, esturia no :  .li>lian 
Garcia  Marinero ;  Johan  Gallego ;  Fnuififloo  de  Lcntin,  sipiliauo;  Johau  del 
Puerto;  Francisco  de  Arias;  IVdro  de  OrdnAa;  XuHo  do  Olano,  de  color 
IWgro:  Pedro  Feriiande/.  de  Ai«n  lie. '  Aiidrex  de  Valdeirabano,  encriliaiiM  dc 
Sus  Alte^-as  en  la  sn  eiti-te  y  en  UmIos  sus  reynue  u  scfiorios,  estuve  presutiute 
^  doy  feo  dollo,  u  digo  qne  son  por  todos  aeesenta  y  siete  hombres  eetoa  nri« 
ineids  t  linjistianos  que  vieron  la  inrn-  d.  1  Stir,  con  las  i|nales  yo  nie  halfi  6 
c'lieato  |>or  uuo  doUou;  y  csto  era  de  .Sauut  Martin  de  Valdeigieitias. 
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wondcrofi  how  far  the  water  extended,  what  nations 
inhabited  its  borders,  wliat  the  comniercc  and  rehg- 
ion  of  those  nations,  and  what  would  ])e  tlie  effect 
of  tlui  discovery  on  Spain,  on  the  world,  on  their  own 

fortunes. 

DescLiKhni;  the  mountains  on  its  seaward  side 
they  Wert!  nie't  hy  a  caeicjue,  called  like  his  province, 
Chiapes,  who  ordered  them  back  if  they  souj^ht  not 
death.  The  policy  of  A  iusco  Nunez  here  was  |)eace. 
Jlostilc  (.'ntanglenients  at  this  juncture  he  knew 
woukl  sooner  or  later  result  in  the  destruction  of  his 
party.  It  must  be  a  j)eace,  liowever,  based  on  fear 
and  respect,  seldom  to  be  achieved  among  savages 
except  by  slaughter.  Overtures  of  fiiendship  were 
accordinglj'^  instituted  by  a  sudden  and  vigorous  on- 
slaught with  fire-arms,  cross-bows,  and  bloodhounds, 
during  which  Chiapes  took  to  his  heels,  midst  thunder, 
smoke,  and  consternation;  in  conBequenoe  of  which  he 
was  aU  the  more  happy  when  the  men  of  Quarequd 
sought  him  out,  and  told  him  that  these  supernatural 
visitors  who  held  the  elements  at  their  command 
were  easily  propitiated  with  gold.  Tremblingly  he 
aj  peared  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  Yasco  Nuiiez  five 
hundred  pounds  of  the  metal,  glad  that  the  favor  of 
the  ffods  might  be  bought  so  dieaply.  The  Quarequd 
guic^s  were  now  dismissed  with  presents,  and  by  them 
orders  were  sent  the  Spaniards  resting  at  their  town 
to  follow  the  advance  par^. 

The  object  of  Vasco  Nuftez  was  to  approach  the 
verge  of  the  ocean  and  touch  the  water  he  had 
seen.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched,  in  different 
directions,  three  parties  of  twelve  men  each,  under 
Francisco  Pizarro,  Alonso  Martin  de  Bon  Benito, 
and  Juan  de  Escaray  to  search  an  opening  to  the 
seaside  through  the  dense  foliage  that  concealed  it. 
It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  two  days  should 
elapse,  and  that  tlu?  explorers  suffered  severely 
for  want  of  watej-  before  any  one  could  find  the 
beach,  though  th(  y  were  all  the  time  so  near  it. 

UuT.  CsM.  Am.,  \'oiS  I.  M 
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Alonso  ^lartin's  party  came  first  to  an  inlet,  on  the 
sliore  of  wliicli  wore  two  canoes,  tlit^  open  bay  hcinjL^ 
still  hidden.  Desirous  of  bein<^  first  in  soniethint,^ 
however  small,  Martin  s|)rantr  into  one  of  the  boats 
which  was  l)arely  floating  on  the  incoming  tide,  and 
cried  to  his  companions,  wlio  had  thrown  themselves 
down  under  the  cooling  leaves — "I  call  on  you  all  to 
witness  tliat  I  am  tlie  tirst  Spaniard  to  sail  upon  tliese 
waters."  "And  I  the  second,"  exclaimed  another, 
rushing  for  the  other  boat.'*  Retui-ning  to  Chiaj)es, 
Martin  reported  to  Vasco  Nunez,  who  immediately 
began  preparations  to  take  more  formal  possession  of 
the  Southern  Sea. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  St  Michael's  day,  Yaaco 
Noilez  with  twenty-six  men  set  out  for  the  border 
of  the  sea,  accompanied  by  Chiapes  with  a  numerous 
train.  Arriving  there  they  found  the  tide  out,  and 
seated  themselves  upon  a  grassy  slope  beneath  the 
overhanging  foliage,  wuting  the  return  of  the  waters. 
Fresentfy,  when  tiie  sand  was  covered  to  the  depth  of 
one  or  two  feet,  all  arose,  and  Vasco  Nuiiez,  armed 
and  armored  cap-a-pie,  drew  his  sword  and,  taking  from 
the  hand  of  an  attendant  a  banner,  on  one  side  of 
which  were  pictured  the  virgin  and  child  and  on  the 
other  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  marched  into  tlic 
water,  and  waving  aloft  his  banner  cried  in  a  loud 
voice:  ''Lons  live  the  high  and  powerful  monarchs 
Don  Femanao  and  Dotka  Juana,  soverdgns  of  Cas- 
tile, and  of  Leon,  and  of  Aragon,  in  whose  name,  and 
for  the  royal  crown  of  Castile,  I  take  and  seize  real 
and  corporeal  actual  possession  of  these  seas  and 
lands,  and  coasts  and  ports  and  islands  of  the  south, 
with  all  thereto  annexed ;  and  kingdoms  and  provinces 
which  belong  to  tliem,  or  which  may  hereafter  belong 
to  them,  in  wliatcvi  r  manner  and  l»y  whatever  right 
and  title  acrjuircd,  now  existing  or  whicli  may  exist, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  times  pa.st  and  present  and  to 

•Herrcra  calls  the  Bccond  Bias  (k>  Atien<;a,  but  that  name  ia  not  in 
OviedoM  list.  Inrilig  refers  to  Hen  era,  Imt  fails  to  repnxlaoe  him  oomctly 
in  hiB  text.  Compare  Owdo,  iii.  11-12;  Jlerrera,  i.  x.  iL 
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come,  without  any  contradictioii.  And  if  any  other 
prince  or  captain,  christian  or  infidel,  of  whatever  law 
or  aect  or  condition  he  may  be,  pretends  any  right  to 
these  lands  and  seas,  I  am  ready  and  prepared  to  contra- 
dict him,and  to  defend  them  in  the  names  of  the  present 
and  future  sovereigns  of  Castile,  who  are  the  lords  para- 
mount in  these  Indies,  islands  and  firm  land,  northern 
and  southern,  with  their  seas,  as  well  in  the  arctic  polo 
as  in  the  antarctic,  on  either  side  of  the  equinoctial 
line,  within  or  without  the  tropics  of  cancer  and  Cap- 
ricorn, according  to  what  more  completely  to  their 
majesties  and  their  successors  belongs  and  is  due,  for 
the  whole  and  any  part  thereof;  as  1  protest  in  writ- 
ing shall  or  may  be  more  fully  specified  and  allei^efl  on 
behalf  of  their  royal  patrimony;  now  and  in  all  time 
while  the  earth  revolves,  and  until  the  universal 
judgment  of  all  mankind. To  which  grandiloquent 

"The  form  of  taking  poMwrioin,  or  the  declaration  of  proprietary  righti  to 

the  landa  sfizt-d  by  Kiiropeanf*.  as  we  have  scon,  ilifTcrs  with  difTcrcnt  uiscov- 
cTers,  and  with  the  sarin'  discovcrtT  at  differuiit  times.  Somt'timea  mass  was 
said ;  Hometimea  *  cross  was  erected  ;  sometimes  prayer  was  offered,  of  which 
the  following  is  odd  to  havo  been  the  preacribed  form  tued  by  Columbus, 
Vmoo  Nuffei,  Oortte,  and  Hnao:  Domine  Deiu  nteme  et  omnipotenR. 
maco  tuo  verlx)  ca'luni,  et  teriMQ,  •!  man  oeflsti ;  1>cnedicatiir  ct  gloritict  tur 
aomen  tuum,  kudetur  tua  majeetaa,  qus  dignita  est  per  Immilem  aervum 
tovm,  ut  ejus  saonun  nomen  agnoecator,  et  proedioetur  in  hao  altera  mnndi 

Krte.  But  always  this  seizure,  whether  by  Sj«inish,  English,  French,  or 
Itch,  and  bv  wliatuuever  other  formalities  atteud<><1.  wan  acvompaaicd 
hy  a  loud  pcocuunation,  before  God  and  mui,  of  tiia  dec  I  tin  n  and  tiitra  OQn> 
•Dminated.  This  proclamation  was  made  with  drawn  aword,  by  the  commander 
of  the  party  taking  possi'ssion,  and  sometimes  attended  by  tlie  throwing  of 
earth  toward  the  four  cardinal  points,  as  was  i-omnion,  and  is  now  in  SjMinish 
America,  iu  giving  judicial  po— ession  in  grantiim  lauds,  and  plantins  the  royal 
Standard.  AU  preaent  were  called  ttpon  to  witooaa  the  aeC  wMen  was  done 
for  and  in  the  namo  of  the  snvorcign  authority  rcco<jnizcd  by  the  jirirty. 
Then  the  notary,  or,  if  none  were  present,  a  clerk,  or  a  ncreon  or  jx'mjns  ap- 
poinCed  toaetaa  such,  took  down  m  writing  what  had  heen  done,  and  each 
member  of  the  party  signed  it.  Examples  might  be  multipUed  indetinitcly. 
We  have  seen  what  Columbus  did  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  how  Vaaco 
Nufiez  conducted  himself  on  the  niountaiii  overlooking  Panainii  hay.  That 
which  I  have  just  given  in  the  text  is  a  literal  translation  of  lialboa's 
•ddnaa  to  tiie  fcnir  curuers  of  the  Faoifio  Ocean  as  rcjM'rted  hy  Oviedo^ 
iiL  11-12.  At  thp  W'^'iniiiiiL,'  tlio  iiH'aningof  the  orator  is  c  lear  enough,  but 
ta^ward  the  latter  jMirt  he  lapses  into  verbiage.  It  is  hkely  tliat  he  iiatl  in  view, 
while  taking  possession  of  tliat  sea  or  so  much  of  it  as  his  sovereigns  should  at 
any  future  time  please  to  claim,  tlie  papjil  hull  which  divided  the  heathen 
world  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  anil  a  desire  to  avoid  all  words  antl  acts 
•which  might  prejudice  the  S^niah  claim.  A  lengthy  account  is  given  of  the 
taking  DoaaeMion  of  the  province  of  Paque,  on  the  Pacific  shore  of  uie  Isthmus, 
wwtof  BmuudA,  in  1S19,  by  PednviM  DdvUa.  The  party  waa  stiiiding  at 
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harangue  there  came  no  reply;  no  armed  Poseidon 
;i] ){ )carctl  to  dispute  possession ;  only  the  mighty  ocean 
dashed  from  its  face  the  blinding  glare  of  this  new 
doctrine,  heaved  its  bosom  in  long  glassy  swells, 
and  gently  growled  its  perplexity  to  ^e  sympathizing 
beach. 

The  followers  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  however,  even  if  all 
did  not  comprehend  better  than  the  sea  what  their 

the  head  of  an  inlet,  twonotiriee,  a  clergyman,  several  captains,  soldien,  and 

grnmcn,  Ijcside  thv  commamler,  iK-ing  iircsmt.  First,  PtHirariaa  cnlled  on  the 
notaries  and  all  prt^aent  to  witness  the  acts  lie  wa«  aljout  to  i»erforrn.  Then 
he  took  in  hia  ri^ht  hand  a  white  silk  flag,  on  which  wa«  reprt^sented  the 
image  of  the  Vii^gm  Mary,  and  liolding  it  aloft  all  knfilt ;  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  in  lood  tones  the  commander  ofiertKl  the  following  prayer:  'Oh!  mother 
of  (  lod,  (juiet  the  sea,  and  render  us  worthy  of  heiiig  uml  of  moving  under  thy 
nrotoction.  May  it  please  thee  that  under  it  we  may  discover  thcae  sea^  and 
landa  of  IhB  aoQUMm  tea,  and  ooovert  tho  people  thereof  to  our  holy  Gauolie 
faith.'  Following  the  prayer  was  a  long  speech  hy  P.-dnsrias,  declaring  pos- 
session after  tho  usual  form,  similar  to  that  employed  by  Vuseo  Xuilez,  intcr- 
■penad  wilik  divers  acts  in  comnmmation  of  what  he  said.  He  deckrcd  the 
possession  previously  taken  renewed,  especially  the  'possession  trl  ccuti  of  all 
the  eoast  of  the  ncAv  land  and  of  the  southern  sea,  and  of  all  the  ports  and  in- 
lets and  coves  and  roadsteads. . .  .l>eing  as  I  am,  in  the  name  of  their  high- 
nessea  and  a«  their  lieutenant-general  in  the  said  ooaat  of  the  said  southern  sea, 
from  the  ttoaes  of  the  liren  to  the  learea  of  the  foreetB,  eating  the  graaa  and 
drinkini:  the  waters,  and  nizing,  devastating,  and  cutting  the  woo<lsof  the  said 
eooHt,  upon  the  said  site  and  provinee  of  Pjume. '  As  a  token  of  possession  and 
■eiznro  thereof,  civilly,  naturally,  and  IxMlily,  he  continued :  '  I  raise  tllii 
royal  standard  of  the  said  Queen  I)ona  Juana  and  King  I)on  Cdrlos,  her  son, 
our  lords,  which  is  of  red  damask  ha\nng  therwn  jtainted  and  stamped  the 
royal  arms  of  their  highnesses  tlie  said  kings,  our  lords :'  the  trumpeters  were 
then  ordered  to  aoond ;  after  which,  in  concert  with  Pedranaa,  all  said,  *Caa- 
tilla  del  Oro  and  Tiem  Firme,  and  new  land,  and  aoathera  sea,  and  eoasts 
thereof,  and  island  and  inlands,  and  nil  Innd  nnd  proA-incos  that  may  lx> 
therein,  for  the  most  high  and  most  illustrious  Quceu  l>oUa  Juoua,  our  lady, 
and  the  King  Don  Carlos,  her  son.  our  lord;  and  altar  them  for  their  successors 
to  Castile.'  'All  t)f  whieli  new  lands  and  southern  sea  and  coa.st  thereof  and 
tho  whole  Tierra  Firine  and  kingdoms  of  Castilla  del  Uro.  and  all  thereunto 
annexe<l  and  appertaining,  and  all  that  has  }>een  or  may  be  hereafter  discov- 
orMl  thereiiw  ia  and  moat  be  of  the  royal  crown  ol  GasUle,  and  you  must  tea* 
tify  how  I,  Pedrariaa  Ddvila,  in  tiie  nnne  of  the  said  kings,  our  lords,  and  of 
till  ir  sneeessor-i  to  the  royal  erown  of  C.mtile.  cut  tn  es,  ami  inr>\v  tli.-  gfn?,~i  in 
said  land,  and  enter  the  water  of  the  said  southeni  seji,  eori>oreully  and  stand- 
ing on  my  feet  therein,  and  stamp  the  new  land  and  waters  of  the  said 
Kouthern  .n-a.'  ,-\_'aiii  the  tnimpet.<?  were  p'UHnlfd,  and  again  I^ednirias  reit- 
orated  in  a  loud  voice  his  elaini.s;  and  iieealle(i  uimju  the  notaries  to  witne!*.^  as 
further  proof  Ci  their  possession  that  four  ships  luul  been  built  and  navi^'at<'d 
on  the  «mth«ni  aea^  Another  flourish  of  trumpeta,  and  by  way  of  dox- 
ology  three  lames  repeated,  'Viva  la  mtiy  alta  6  mny  poderoaa  reyna  doOa 
.Ttiaiiri,'  (  tc.,  eoneluded  (lie  eeremony.  T'  -fh?}'»iio  J  itu  ado  de  ]K)ir.*io7i  qnr 
lomO  rl  OolKriiador  J^edrurioK  Dui'ila,  in  Ptvchcco  and  Cdrdeiuu,  Col.  JJoc.,  ii. 
iVt9-o6.  Although  the  custom  was  tmiversal  from  the  beginning,  Philip  II. 
deemed  b<  -t  to  Hf  rree,  in  1,"(*ls.  t!';t«^  .  riptains  or  others  diseovering  any 
island  or  mainland  should,  on  hiudmg,  take  possession  in  the  king's  uome. 
Seecp.  de  IndkUt  iL  7. 
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leader  had  said,  swore  with  loud  aodamations  to 
defend  the  claim  of  the  sovereigu  who  would  thereby 

have  so  much  more  land  to  bestow,  and  to  follow 
their  giiUant  leader  to  the  riches  and  lionor  lie  had 
so  freely  promised  them.  Andr^  de  Yaidei-nibano, 
the  notary  of  the  expedition,  was  then  called  upon 
to  draw  up  a  certificate  of  tlu  i^ict  of  taking  possession, 
to  which  all  present  subscribed  their  names.  Tliis 
bein;:^  the  day  of  St  ^lichael,"  the  archangel,  the 
gull'  before  them  was  <  a]l( d  El  gollo  de  San  \Iii^^uel, 
which  name  it  bears  to  this  day.  Tasting  the  water 
they  found  it  salt,  which  proved  it  a  true  ocean  sea 
that  they  had  found;  then  they  cut  crosses  on  the 
trees  in  honor  of  the  holv  trinitv,  and  with  lonL!:in<rs 
satisfied  and  hearts  singin^,^  tlu-ir  lii^li  li«)])es,  the 
party  returned  to  (^hiapes,  riclier,  accurdiiig  to  tlujir 
preteusious,  by  cue  Pacific  Ocean,'^  ten  thousand 

"Colon  gives  g.  fir  m»  ini<j<l;  Agnene,  (/.  «lf  S.  migtitH;  ViJS  DouraiK>,  Smi 
mirfeU;  Morcator,  S.  Miguel;  Homliiis,  iii  Drah'M  World  EncompaMed^Michujtl; 
Ogilhi/'n  Am.,  O.  S.  Miguf.l ;  Jacoli  CoUmi,  (/.  <h  l  S.  M'opt'l;  Jefferys,  O.  de  St. 
Afiijnil,  and  emptying  inU)  it  A'.  '  'f-v/y,  /•'.  Savunis,  A'.  (',>n>io. 

"It  was  not  for  some  years  alter  tbia  diiicovery  tiiat  the  name  I'aciiic  w«» 
applied  to  any  part  of  theoeean;  and  for  a  long  time  after  parte  only  of  it  were 
so  tcrmril,  thi.-i  jiart  of  it  rctiunoil  tlm  r»riginal  name  of  South  Sea.  so  callcil  be- 
cause  it  lay  tu  the  south  of  its  t.liHt.-<ivort  r.  The  lettering  of  the  early  maps  is 
here  significant.  All  along  from  this  time  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
oentoty,  the  larger  part  of  the  Pacitic  was  labeled  Ocraiunt  Iiuliciu  OrieHtaliM, 
or  Mar  dd  Sur,  the  Atlantic,  opposite  the  Lsthmus,  being  called  J/«r  del 
X"rf< .  Sonu-tiincs  the  reportei-s  called  the  South  Sea  Ln  Otm  Mar,  in  contra- 
distinctiou  to  the  Mart  Oceaaua  of  J  uan  de  la  Cosa,  or  the  Oceanus  OtxideHltUis 
of  Ptolemy,  as  the  Atiantio  ma  then  called.  Indeed,  the  Atlantic  was 
not  ^'enerally  km»wn  by  that  name  for  some  time  yt  t.  Si  Ii(im  r,  in  Io'20, 
temid  it,  as  doe«  Ptolemy  in  lol.'l,  (I'-'unii.-i  i trcult  utalis;  (iiyua  us,  in 
UetetmiJt  MaanuH;  Aimuiuib,  appearing  in  the  t'osmogniphy  of  loT.'i,  although 
thought  to  nave  been  tlrawn  in  Mar  AUicum.    Kol)ert  Thome,  1.VJ7, 

in  IIaU«yt*M  I'o;/.,  writes  (fcianvx  (Prriden.;  IJordone,  liVJ{>,  Mare  itcr  'uli  ntitli ; 
Ptolemy,  l."i30,  Orcenn  t tcdilcnl'ilia;  Ilomusio,  ]."»(»."),  I'imji/i,  iii.  iiui,  olF  •  "eiitlTil 

America,  Mar  del  JS'ort,  and  in  tbo  great  ocean,  botli  north  and  south,  Mar 
Oeiano;  Mereator,  1369,  north  of  the  tropio  of  cancer,  Oeetmiw  AHanftcw: 

Hoiiilius,  irif>.">.  Mar  (h!  X'.rl:  \V  f  ImHsi-ht  Rpieglul.  It;-J4,  Mar  <l<  t  Sort : 
De  loiet.  IG;W,  Mnr  del  SnrU;  .Jacob  C<»Ion,  1663,  Mar  dtl  Nort:  ()i,'ilby, 
1071,  O'  luiui/i  Atlnulirum,  Mnr  ilrl  yarfi ,  ami  (Meanut  JSthioitirn.i;  I)amj>ier, 
ley.),  th»  Sarth  cr  Al'nuthk  S.<i.  Tlie  Portiltntesc  map  of  j.'.IS.  M>n,h-h 
Afla-^,  iv.,  i.H  the  first  ujioii  wliit  li  I  have  wen  a  name  appliinl  to  tht-  I'iu  itic; 
and  there  it  ia  given,  as  I  have  elsewiiere  remarked,  an  .Unr  vinto  j'il<>.s  <  nsf.l- 
haaon,  8ca  woen  by  the  Spaniards.  On  the  maps  of  Uaptiate  Agn(«o,  Vallard 
de  Dieppe,  Diego  Homem,  and  others,  is  the  name  Mar  dH  Svr^  bat  the  let- 
tering is  Hiii.-ill.  .'11111  si  c'.it  -  ai']ili'  "l  "ii'v  to  til"'  \vat»  i--  1"  f  v,  i  ■  m  Peru  and  <  '< 
tenuun.  W'e  have  noticed  on  tlie  globe  of  Martin  lieiiaini,  141)2,  a  multitude 
of  islands,  SGatteredand  in  groups,  situated  between  the  coast  lilies  of  western 
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islands,  and  twenty-five  hundred  leag|iies  of  oontinentai 
seaboard. 

The  grand  event  being  so  happily  oonBimnated, 
the  Spaniards  thought  that,  before  returning  t» 
Antiijua,  they  might  indulge  in  a  little  plundering. 
Luckily  the  powerful  Chiapes  was  not  only  their 
friend,  but  he  could  furnish  them  a  goodly  list  of 
enoTuies  having  an  abundance  of  gold  and  pearls. 
Under  his  direction  they  crossed  a  large  river,  fell 
upon  a  chieftain  called  Cocura,  and  returned  to  Chi- 
apes with  six  hundred  and  fifty  pesos.  Then  they 
decided  to  explore  an  arm  of  the  gulf,  which  in- 
v<^l^•ud  a  short  but  dangerous  canoe  voyage.  In 
vain  Chiapes  protested  against  the  project.  "Our 
God  will  protect  us,"  replied  the  devout  Vasco 
Nunez,  as  with  eighty  Spaniards,  antl  a  dusky  band 
under  Chiaj)es,  he  ste})ped  into  the  canoes,  the 
17th  of  October.  Soon  they  found  themselves  in  a 
sea  so  tempestuous  that  they  were  glad  to  escape 
upon  an  island  whose  uncertain  soil  threatened  every 
moment  to  dissolve  beneath  their  feet.  There  they 
remained  up  to  their  waists  in  water  aU  that  night. 
Fortunately  before  morning  the  waters  of  the  gulf 

Earope  and  eMtem  iLda.  In  that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  north  Padfio 
Ocean  ahoald  be  renreeented,  an  the  words  Oeeamtt  orientaUg  Indie,   On  the 

gloln-  of  .Tdliann  Schiint  r,  ir>2t1,  the  two  contineiitH  of  America nro  reprcst-uti'd 
with  u  Ktrait  Uividuiu  them  at  the  Lsthmiu.  The  great  island  of  Zi/tatif/ri,  or 
Japan,  lies  about  midway  between  North  America  and  Asia.  North  of  this 
islanti,  and  in  alxjiit  the  same  locality  as  on  the  ploln^  of  licliaim,  nre  the 
words  OrietUalis  (JeeauuM,  and  to  the  same  ocean  bouth  of  tlie  equator  the 
worda  Oercutua  Orienfnl'iM  Iv/iniH  arc  applied.  Diego  Hotih  in,  in  I.'mS,  marks 
out  upon  his  map  a  huge  body  of  water  to  the  nmlh-west  of  Terra  de  Florida, 
and  west  of  Oanada,  and  labeu  it  Mare  leparammikm.  Neither  Maiollo  nor 
Vnz  Douratlo  pives  a  name  to  either  ocean.  CoIoti  niul  RiWro  call  the  Soutli 
Sea  Alar  del  iivr.  In  JIaMuyVa  \'oy.  we  find  that  KoU-rt  Thome,  in  15'J7« 
wrote  Metre  Avatrale.  Ptolemy,  in  1630,  ^Blaoes  near  the  Straits  of  ^lagellan 
3fare  parijjfnivi.  Ramusio,  l.V),",  ]"tnn;!}.  iii.  4'»r),  oil"  Central  Ainerioa,  j»lnoes 
Mar  iiil  Sur,  and  ofl  the  Stniits  of  Magellan,  Mar  Ortano.  ^Kreator  jilocea 
in  his  atlas  of  1560  plainly,  near  tlie  Straits  of  Magellan,  El  Mar  Pae^ko, 
and  in  the  great  sea  otf  Central  America  Mar  dd  Znr.  On  the  nvm  of 
Hondins,  about  l.'iO."),  in  Drake'^  World  Eneompojwed,  the  general  term  Mare 
Pacifti'i  iii  is  to  tlir  racilx-  O.ciii,  the  words  Ix  iiii,'  in  lai  j^re  li  ttt  i-s  ex- 

tending acnm  the  ocuau  opposite  Central  America,  m  hile  imder  it  in  smaller 
letters  is  Mar  del  Sur.  Tnis  olearly  restricts  the  name  South  Sea  to  a  nar- 
row Iricality,  even  at  this  date.  Tn  llondiin'  Ma]\  /''■  /kjs,  Ills  Pihir'tuu*, 
iv.  STi?,  the  south  i'acihc  is  called  Mare  Pacijicum,  uuU  the  central  Tacific 
MairddSur. 
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Bubflided,  else  the  discoverers  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
never  would  have  returned  to  tell  their  tale.  Day- 
break presented  a  dismal  spectacle.  Some  of  the 
canoes  were  split,  others  embedded  in  the  sand;  and 
all  the  provisions  and  clothing  had  been  swept  away. 
But  to  such  hardships  these  men  were  inured.  Since 
leaving  Spain  they  had  lived  chiefly  on  maize  bread, 
wild  herbs,  fruit,  roots,  sometimes  fish,  seldom  meat. 
This  was  their  best  diet.  In  times  of  scarcity,  which 
wei-e  frequent,  they  were  glad  to  rret  reptiles,  insects, 
or  anythintif  that  would  sustain  life.  They  had  no 
salt;  and  their  only  drink  was  river  water,  freciucntly 
putrid  and  unwholesome.  Yet  while  life  lasted,  the 
brain  worked  inexhaustible  resoiu^ces.  In  the  present 
emergency,  for  example,  when  both  sea  and  land 
proved  treacherous,  they  by  no  means  yielded  to  de- 
spair. Stripping  the  glutinous  ])ark  from  cert^iin  young 
trees  which  they  found,  they  bruistul  it  with  stones, 
added  to  it  fibrous  sea-plants  reduced  in  like  manner, 
and,  after  binding  their  broken  boats  firmly  with 
cords,  they  calked  the  seams  with  the  mixture. 
Again  they  committed  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
the  soa,  and  after  two  days  of  hazardous  navigation, 
half  naked  and  half  starved,  they  ran  into  a  small 
creek  which  flowed  through  a  province  called  Chi- 
tarraga,  and  landed  about  midmght  near  an  Indian 
village  governed  by  a  cacique  named  Tumaoo." 

Canring  the  village,  though  not  without  resistance, 
Yasco  Nuflez,  as  usual,  sought  the  firiendship  of  the 
fleeing  Tumaco,  who  was  induced  to  return,  oringing 
eold  valued  at  six  hundred  and  fourteen  pesos,  and  a 
basin  of  pearls,  two  hundred  and  forty  of  which  were 
of  extraordinarjr  size.  This  was  indeed  something 
worthy  of  an  oriental  India,  thought  the  Snaniards, 
as  their  hearts  daneed  enraptured  over  the  oeautifui 
baubles.    Tumaco  could  not  understand  what  power 

uXn  his  Nvmu  (Mng^  i,  De  Laet  inaertB  amap  on  which  he  places  THmaeo 

to  the  north  of  Chiapes.  North  of  Tiiinaoo  is  (,)narcca.  The  imrtJifrn  cape 
of  (J.  de  a.  Miguel  he  calls  F^de  Oarachhie.  JLHiboiichijaff  here  is  the  B.  dt 
Cmgot,  See  CMUMmide*  Oartoffraph^  Pac  Cotut,  MS.  U.  5. 
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bis  gift  possi's.si'd  that  it  sliould  so  cluirm  tlicsc 
lieavonly  straiiijors.  To  him  the  oyster  which  ho 
L-ould  eat  was  seemingly  worth  more  than  the  pearl 
whicli  lie  could  not  eat;  for  in  roasting  the  bivalve 
he  had  spoilt  pearls  enough  to  make  him  rich  in  the 
eyes  of  any  ])otentate  in  Christendom.  When  once 
he  knew  that  pearls  were  wejdth,  Tumaco  became 
eager  to  show  the  Spaniards  how  nmch  he  had  at  his 
command,  and  set  his  men  to  fish;  and  in  four  days 
they  returned  with  twelve  nuu  ks'  weii^ht,  or  ninetv- 
six  ounces  of  pearls.  Six  Spaniards  accompanied 
them  to  see  whence  came  the  gems,  and  they  showed 
the  natives  how  to  open  oysters  without  heat,  which 
discolored  the  pearl.  Likewise  gold  hereabout  was 
plentiful  and  lightly  esteemed. 

Vaaco  Nuilez  endeavored  to  gain  all  the  information 
possible  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sea- 
coast.  He  was  told  by  Tumaco  that  the  ocean  and 
the  mainland  extended  southward  without  end;  that 
far  distant  in  that  direction  dwelt  a  great  nation  whose 
riches  were  immense,  who  navigated  the  ocean  in 
ships,  and  employed  beasts  of  burden.  In  order  the 
better  to  describe  these  animals,  Tumaco  moulded  in 
clay  a  figure  of  the  llama,  which  seemed  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Spaniards  a  species  of  camel.  "And  this,"  says 
Herrera,  ''was  the  second  intimation  Vasco  Nufiez 
had  of  Peru,  and  of  its  wealth."  Xor  did  Francisco 
Pizarro,  who  was  present,  fail  to  hold  these  things  in 
remembrance. 

Balboa  now  f  it  bis  mission  accomplished.  Had 
the  new  sea  and  ita  border  be(  n  made  for  him  it 
could  not  have  pleased  him  better.  Columbus  had 
found  a  new  continent;  he  had  f  nmd  a  new  sea;  and 
weahh  on  tin's  south  side  seemed  iUimitablc.  ]^ut  be- 
fore returning  he  deemed  it  [)rudent  to  sn])]»lement  his 
deed  of  possession  by  tlie  i-nact  nient ol'  that  ceremonial 
on  tlie  sliorc  of  tlic  main  ocean,  for  his  ex])loits  liad 
hitherto  been  coulincd  to  the  gull"  uf  San  Miguel. 
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Applying  to  Tumaco  for  the  requisite  means,  an 
immense  canoe  was  profhiced,  the  harijjc  of  state,  with 
oarsmen,  and  oars  inlaid  with  nljofitr^  an  inferior  kind 
of  jicarl;  and  A^asco  Nunez  calk'd  on  tlie  notary  to 
write  it  down,  that  hoots  on  this  Southern  Sea  wore 
propt'lk'd  hy  oars  inlaid  with  pearl,  so  tliat  his  sov- 
erciicns  niii^dit  thcrehy  place  a  greater  value  on  it  and 
un  liis  own  <:Teat  services. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  on  tin*  'iOth  of  Octoht-r, 
the  Spaniards  embarked  in  Tuniaco's  bar^e,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  shore  of*  tlie  main  ocean,  landed  near  an 
island  called  V)V  the  natives  Crucrai^a,  luit  to  which 
Vasco  Xuhez  gave  the  name  of  San  Simon.  Here 
witli  banncir  and  l)uckler,  witli  drawn  sword  and  liifjh- 
sounding  declamation,  and  amidst  the  lordly  waves 
which  had  rolled  their  unimpeded  course  from  far  be- 
yond the  ever  lifting  horizon,  tlie  vaunting  cavalier 
again  affirmed  ownmhip,  swearing  to  defend  ho 
knew  not  what  against  he  knew  not  whom;  hut 
"herein/'  according  to  Herrera,  ''he  used  all  the  for- 
malities that  could  be  imagined,  for  he  waa  brave» 
subtle,  diligent,  and  of  a  generous  tem|>er,  a  com- 
mander fit  for  mighty  enterprises." 

As  they  were  about  to  depart,  the  men  of  Chitar- 
raga  directed  the  attention  of  Balboa  to  a  group  of 
sinall  low  islands  rising  from  the  sea  five  leagues 
distant.  A  powerful  chieftain  governed  there,  who, 
crossing  to  the  mainland,  made  fearful  havoc  among 
theseaboanl  \  illaLres;  and  would  the  Spaniards  please 
go  and  kill  him,  for  at  the  largest  island,  Toe,  wero 
the  most  beautiful  jx  arls  in  all  that  region.  The 
Spaniards  would  go  and  kill  him,  or  any  other  wealthy 
pearl-gat  h<  I  T,  if  they  only  had  the  time,  and  a  favor- 
able s.  a,  but  Vasco  Nufiez  would  not  permit  himself 
to  be  led  away  into  further  fascinations  on  this  visit. 
ITe  ncvert  lieless  gave  luimes  t<)  the  islands,  calling  the 
largest  Isla  Kica,  and  the  group  Islas  de  las  Perlas," 

"  Colon  and  Kibero  mark  the  group  >/;  df  perltm  and  y.-.o  dc  plat;  Vas 
Donrado,  /;.  dt  peroUtu,'  We^^'fmutche.  Spiftjhel^  i  Pertvt;  De  Lact,  /« tfo 
Perleu;  Jacob  Colom,  /  de  PerUu;  Jeffeiya,  /  dd  ifcy  or  Ptrtas,  T^iboga  /. 
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or  Pearl  Islands,  assuring  Tumaco,  meanwhile,  that 
he  would  return  some  day  and  avenge  him  his  injuries. 

Once  more  back  at  ('hitarraga,  Vasco  Nunez  made 
ready  his  departure  for  Antigua.  He  pro])()sed  to 
cross  the  mountains  hv  a  ditferent  route  from  tliat  l>v 
which  he  came.  The  sick  and  disabled  he  would  leave 
with  Cliiapes,  now  the  firm  friend  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  Were  to  kill  liis  enemies  and  not  him.  This 
chieftain  and  a  son  of  Tumaco  asked  })ermission  to  ac- 
company the  j)arty  as  far  as  Teaoehoan,  an  adjoining 
province.  Accordingly,  on  the  lid  of  Novendx'r,  tlu'V 
embai  ked  in  canoes,  and  guided  1)y  the  young  caci(|ue 
of  Cliitarraga,  proceeded  to  the  upper  end  of  the  gulf 
and  enteivd  a  large  river,"  so  inconstant  as  to  over- 
flow its  banks  in  places,  narrowing  elsewhere  between 
rocky  confines,  and  rushing  forward  tumultuously 
under  the  overhanging  foliage  to  the  sea.  By  and 
by  the  youthful  chiefuiin  brought  the  boats  to  land. 
Disembarking,  the  Spajiiards  pacified  the  province  in 
their  usual  way,  the  ruler,  Teoca,  chief  of  Teaoehoan, 
being  glad  to  save  his  life  by  paying  one  hundred  and 
sixty  ounces  of  gold  and  two  hundred  large  pearls. 
Indeed,  so  effectually  had  Yasco  Nufkez  suc<^eaed,  bv 
a  judicious  use  of  fire^^rms  and  fair  words,  bloodhomidis 
and  Christianity,  in  winning  the  affections  of  the 
South  Sea  savages,  that  in  taking  leave  of  Chiapes  and 
the  Chitarraga  youth  at  Teocas  town,  they  wept. 
It  was  indeed  affecting;  and  soon  Teoca,  although  tiie 
last  to  be  robbed,  caught  himself  paying  the  strangers 
the  same  briny  tribute  of  liis  esteem. 

After  three  days  of  rest  the  party  proceeded,  and 
reaching  the  base  of  the  mountains  they  began  to  scale 

Keipert  in  18S8  ealls  the  group  ArehipieUufo  rle  la*  Ptrku^  and  fhe  largest, 

that  which  lkillx>a  called  Isla  Kica,  /.  .S'.  Mlijutf :  others  of  the  groap  he  rails 
I,  St.  Klmo,  I.  Gairra,  I.  Ptijart^,  I.  Chajirm,  I.  (^'ontrtulvra,  I.  Pnchira,  I. 
Saboga^I.  But/out  in,  I.  Pedro  Goiiuilfn,  and  /.  .S'.  Joti^.  *  Da  die  Haiipt-Insel 
mehn-rc  guton  Schutz  gewiihrende  AnkerpUltze  hatte,  80  worde  sie  bald  das 
Rendezvous  und  dcr  Ausgangs-Punkt  der  Flottcn,  die  vom  Golfe  von  P^xatna 
zur  Kntdeckung  dt  s  \V<  >t<  iis  i  N'icaragiia)  un<l  dcs  Siidens  (Peru)  ausliefen. 
Aucli  war  iliro  Auliuho  stots  fiir  allc  von  Panama  aualauf«uden  Flotten  ein 
Hrakzeichm  snr  Orientimnff.'  KM,  Beiden  OUettem  koHeUt  164^ 
"Sabana.  See  note  8,  tbia  ohaptw. 
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them.  A  supply  of  dried  fish  and  maize,  with  men 
of  burden  and  guides,  had  been  secured,  and  they  were 
accompanied  hj  Teoca's  son,  who  had  instructions  to 

attend  to  all  requirements  of  the  strangers,  and  not 
to  leave  them  without  the  permission  of  tin  ii  com- 
maiKler.  It  was  well  for  the  company  that  they  had  a 
leader  thoughtful  and  efficient;  that  instead  of  zealous 
guides,  and  willing  men  to  bear  the  burdens,  there 
were  not  lurkincj  foes  or  treacherons  fiiends  with 
whom  to  deal — not  one  of  them  otherwise  would  have 
I'oaehed  Antigua.  For,  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent 
under  a  burning  sun,  they  soon  found  themselves  with- 
( >ut  water,  the  springs  upon  wliich  they  had  depended 
having  failed.  One  by  one  the  men  yielded  their 
strength  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  \\c- 
tims  of  despair.  Teoca's  sou  assisted  and  encoiu-aged 
them,  and  finally  brought  them  all  in  safety  to  a  cool, 
sequestered  valley  where  were  life-restoring  waters. 

Was  it  their  way  of  giving  thanks  for  the  late 
escape  from  death,  now  to  plan  the  death  of  others? 
While  resting  in  the  refreshing  shadc^,  l^alboa  asked 
his  guide  about  a  certain  Poni  l  a,  a  hideous  despot, 
as  rich  as  he  was  repulsive,  of  wlioni  he  had  heard 
much.  "We  are  now  within  his  lands,"  the  young 
chief  replied.  "Over  the  brow  of  yonder  hill  is  sit- 
uated his  village."  Then  was  detailed  a  story  of  this 
man's  wickedness  which  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasing  horror 
to  the  heart  of  every  Spaniard  present.  Instantly  all 
was  excitement;  and  uiose  so  lately  the  readiest  to 
&int  were  now  the  readiest  to  fight.  Marching  for- 
ward th^  entered  the  village  only  to  find  the  vulture 
fiown.  Finely  wrought  gold  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  pesos  was  round  there  to  reconcile  them  to 
his  absence.  Scouts  soon  discovered  his  retreat,  how- 
ever, and  partly  by  threats  and  partly  by  promises 
of  safety,  this  lump  of  deformity  was  induced  to  give 
himself  up  with  three  of  his  principal  men.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  that  the  hated  Poncra  was  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  than  the  neighboring 
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chieftains  flocked  in  and  begged  his  extermination. 
"Whence  came  your  gold?"  demanded  Balboa  of  the 
unhappy  man.  "I  know  not,"  replied  Poncra.  "My 
fore&thers  left  it  me.  Wo  place  no  value  on  the 
unwTOUght  metal."  AlthoiiL^h  torture  was  applied, 
nothing  further  could  be  elicited.  The  bystanders 
clamored  loudly  for  his  death,  charging  him  with 
infamous  crimes,  revolting  to  humanity.  Tn  an  evil 
moment  Vasco  Nunez  yielded.  The  bloodhounds 
were  let  loose,  and  loud  acclamations  rent  the  air 
as  the  quivering  flesh  was  torn  from  the  limbs 
of  the  four  unfortunate  wretches,  and  they  were 
made,  as  Ogilby  says,  "a  Brtakfast  to  the  Spanish 
Hoggs,"  Vasco  Nunez  de  lialljoa  gained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  crowd;  but  throughout  all  time,  wher- 
ever the  name  of  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  the 
Southern  Sea  is  spoken,  this  infamous  act  of  treachery 
shall  stain  it.  The  praises  of  the  savages,  liowever, 
were  profuse;  ''and  then*  lie  remained  thirty  days," 
says  (iomara,  "I'eceiving  and  I'uliiig  like  a  king."  And 
very  prettily  Balboa  couiuKiiiorates  his  outrage  by 
calling  the  place  Todos  Los  Santos. 

Wliile  r^ing  here,  the  Spaniards  were  jomed  by 
the  comrades  who  had  been  left  at  Chiapes.  Through- 
out all  this  region  the  strangers  were  treated  as  invin- 
cible and  superhuman.  Passing  through  the  domain 
of  a  chief  named  Bononiama,  uiey  were  not  only  re- 
ceived as  friends,  coming  as  they  did  from  Chiapes, 
but  were  presented  with  gold  to  the  value  of  two 
thousand  pesos,  and  the  chief  accompanied  them  to 
Poncra's  village,  that  he  might  behold  the  wonderful 
leader  of  these  wonderful  men.  Poncra's  successor 
came  forward  in  answer  to  overtures  of  peace;  and 
on  the  first  of  December  the  Spaniards  continued 
their  journey,  weighted  down  with  spoils.  Yive  days 
brought  tluMu  to  a  small  depopulated  town  whose 
chief,  Buquebuca,  had  fled  because  lie  had  not  the 
means,  he  said,  fitly  to  entertain  such  ilhistrious  vis- 
itors.   He  was  permitted  to  purchase  their  favor  by 
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delivenng  up  the  gold  in  his  possession,  including 
some  fiTL&j  wrought  |)lates. 

Following  a  path  northward  from  Buquebuca's  thej 
were  hailed  from  a  cliff  near  by.  "  CKir  King  Chioriso 
sends  greeting,  O  mighty  men!  and  presents  this  offer- 
ing, bogging  your  assistance  in  vanquishing  an  enemy 
too  powerful  for  him."  The  ^ft  was  certainly  per- 
suasive, being  no  less  than  thirty  large  gold  medals 
or  plates  worth  fourteen  thousand  pesos.  Balboa 
scarcely  knew  what  to  do,  nevertheless  he  graciously 
received  it,  and  sent  in  return  three  axes,  some  gilt 
beads,  and  several  pieces  of  leatlun-  and  eloth,  making 
the  recipient  to  his  own  thinking  the  richest  potentate 
in  savagedoHL  Balboa  furthermore  promised  to  assist 
him  at  some  future  time  in  his  wars.  The  country 
through  which  they  were  now  passing  was  excep- 
tionally rui^Li^ed,  and  tlie  men  of  burden  were  rjuite 
(exhausted  when  on  tlie  l  ;]th  of  December  thev  arri\'ed 
at  the  village  of  Pocorosa.  Several  of  the  soldiers  had 
also  i'allen  seriously  ill  from  fatigue,  and  it  was  ac- 
eordin-jlv  decided  to  taiTV  here  for  thirtv  days.  The 
chief,  as  usual,  had  fled  at  their  approach,  but  was 
brouglit  back  tx)  purchase  friendship  of  the  Spaniards 
with  slaves  and  ij^old. 

Pocorosa  informed  the  Spaniards  that  not  far  from 
there^*  lived  the  famous  Tul)anamd,  of  whom  Pan- 
ciaco  had  spoken  when  hrst  directing  the  attention  <A' 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Soutli  Sea.  He  was  reputed  the 
rieliest  as  well  as  the  strongest  chiettain  of  these 
mountains,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  neighboring 
nations.  Balboa  felt  it  more  than  ever  his  duty  to 
overthrow  Tubanamd,  kill  some  of  his  men,  steal  a 
few  of  his  women,  and  relieve  him  of  his  ^Id.  But 
to  do  this  he  must  have  a  thousand  soldiers,  so  he 

'"It  is  impossible  from  the  ranihlirig  narratives  wliicli  constitute  the 
groundwork  of  Central  American  historj'  to  locate  with  certainty  ibosc  two 
villages.  Thus  of  Pocorosa  Vasco  Xuficz,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  Bays,  'Estji 
un  caci(|ue  <juo  se  dice  Coniogre  y  otro  que  se  dice  Pocorosji,  estan  tan  ccrca 
de  la  mar  el  uno  cunio  el  otra;'  and  of  Tubanamu,  'Hase  ile  hacer  otra  fucrza 
eu  las  minaa  de  Tubanamd,  cn  la  pro\inda  de  (kmtign, '  Carta por  Vdnco  ^une:i 
in  Navamtey  CW.  de  Viag(«,  iii.  366,  809. 
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had  been  told.  Casting  his  eye  over  his  little  band 
of  bruised  and  wayworn  men,  he  thought  how  one 
mistake  might  swallow  all  his  past  suocesses,  and 
sighed;  then  he  slept  on  it,  ana  when  after  a  few 
days'  rest  the  (question  was  adventured,  enough  were 
eager  for  the  raid.  The  result  was  that  seventy  Span- 
iards, and  a  squad  of  Pocoroscas  warriors,  after  a  rapid 
march,  fell  on  Tubanamd  about  midnight  and  brought 
him  away  prisoner,  Ogilby  says  with  eighty  concu- 
bines. The  men  of  Pocorosa,  and  chiefs  of  adjoining 
tribes,  began  to  revile  him,  and  begged  of  Vasco 
Nunez  his  immediate  death.  He  had  done  worse 
things  than  Poncra,  they  said,  and  had  beside  spoken 
ill  of  the  Spaniards,  threatening  to  drag  them  to 
death  l)v  the  hair  of  their  head  if  ever  thov  came 
within  his  reach.  Vasco  Nunez  pondered.  Yov  some 
time  past  he  had  entertained  a  plan  of  establisliiiiij^  in 
this  vicinity  a  military  post  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce between  the  seas,  and  also  of  gold-mini niX- 
Was  it  better  to  kill  this  chief  as  an  enemy,  or  let 
him  live  as  a  friend,  and  assist  to  keep  the  others 
friendly  ?  He  chose  the  latter  course.  But  first  he 
must  temper  the  proposed  friendship  by  trial.  ''Infa- 
mous tyrant,"  he  thundered  at  the  trembling  prisoner, 
**now  shalt  thou  suffer  for  thine  abominations.  Thou 
shalt  be  made  to  feel  the  power  of  the  Christians, 
and  the  same  doom  which  thou  before  thy  naked 
slaves  didst  promise  them,  shall  now  be  meted  thee." 
He  then  motioned  the  attendants  as  if  to  remove  him 
for  execution.  The  unhappy  cacique  denied  the  accu- 
sations and  begged  for  his  life.  Balboa  apparently 
overcome  by  his  entreaties  slowly  relented,  and  finally 
ordered  the  captive  released.  The  overjoyed  chief- 
tain could  not  do  enough  for  his  deliverer.  He 
stripped  his  women  of  theur  ornaments,  and,  collecting 
all  articles  within  his  reach  febricated  of  the  coveted 
metal,  presented  the  Spaniards  with  thirty  marks  of 
gold,  and  his  subjects  soon  brought  in  sixty  marks 
more.   Enjoining  Tubanamd  to  gather  gold,  and  ever 
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remain  true  to  the  Spaniards,  Balboa  returned  in 
triumph  to  Pooorosa's  town^  with  a  long  train  of 
enslaved  captives. 

About  tliis  time  Vasco  Nunez  fell  sick;  and  no 
wonder  when  we  consider  the  strain  on  mind  and  body 
during  the  past  four  months.  First  in  every  action, 
bearing  exposure  and  privation  in  common  with  the 
poorest  soldier,  with  the  responsibiHty  of  the  adven- 
ture resting  wholly  on  him,  he  was  a  fit  subject  for 
fever.  But  his  indomitable  spirit  never  forsook  liiin, 
and  causing  himself  to  be  carried  on  a  litter  he  still 
directed  movements,  as  they  resumed  their  march. 

Weary,  ragged,  but  exultant,  the  party  at  length 
reached  the  villafje  of  Coma<;re.  Panciaco  was  over- 
joyed  to  see  them.  The  old  cliief  was  deiul,  and 
the  young  man  filled  his  tather's  j)la('e.  He  could 
not  do  enough  for  Vasco  Nuiiez,  for  whom  his 
affection  seemed  to  grow  iu  proportion  as  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do  him  service.  Panciaco  had  given  the 
strangers  gold  and  slaves;  he  had  entertained  them 
royally,  had  told  them  of  the  Southern  Sea  and  the 
way  t<^>  reach  it,  all  his  words  ]>roving  true.  Xow  he 
was  j^)criiiittcd  to  entertain  and  nurse  the  eniaciated 
Spaniards,  and  this  he  did  with  lavish  generosity, 
watching  Vasco  Nunez  through  his  sickness  with  the 
affection  of  a  brother.  He  was  permitted  to  give  them 
more  gold,  and  did  so.  The  Spaniards  sraciously 
receivMl  these  benefits;  and  in  return  for  obligations 
too  vast  for  requital,  the  generous  cavalier,  the  chiv- 
alrous discoverer  of  the  great  South  Sea,  in  imitation 
of  his  royal  master  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  gave 
his  friend  and  benefactor  baptism,  a  linen  shirt,  and 
some  worthless  trinkets!  And  his  parting  words 
were  **  Gather  and  send  me  more  cold,  Panciaco/* 

It  was  the  14th  of  January  &bA,  the  party  left 
Comagre.  A  short  and  easy  march  brought  them  to 
Poncra's  village,  where  fortune  wreathed  in  smiles 
still  attended  the  commander,  now  free  from  illness 
and  loaded  with  gold.   Vasco  Nufiez  here  was  met 
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by  four  Spaniards  from  Antigua  who  had  come  to 
report  the  arrival  of  two  vessels  from  Espafiola  with 
j^rovisions  and  reiiiforconients.  Leaving  the  greater 
part  of  his  company  to  follow  at  their  leisure,  l^all)oa 
with  twenty  men  pressed  forward,  and  after  a  hearty 
greetini,^  from  Careta  at  his  village,  embarked  in  the 
brigantine  which  there  awaited  kim,  and  arrived  the 
I9th  of  Januarv,  1514. 

His  entry  into  the  settlement  wa,s  a  triumph.  All 
the  pL'ople  came  to  welcome  him.  and  he  was  eon- 
ducted  to  tlie  jHiblic  square  midst  loud  acchiims.  And 
when  he  told  them  of  his  successes,  of  the  wealth- 
bound  sea,  and  the  treasures  he  had  obtained,  they 
were  wild  with  exultation.  Beside  gold,  to  the  value 
of  more  tlian  forty  thousand  pesos,*^  the  Spaniards 
had  l)rou<:rht  ei<rht  hundred  Indian  slaves,  and  a  hu^^^e 
(piantity  of  pearls,  cotton  cloth,  and  Indian  weapons. 
All  the  nations  on  the  route,  both  in  going  and  in 
coming,  had  been  subjugated  without  the  loss  of  a 
battle  and  without  the  Toss  of  a  man.  Thus  tenni- 
nated  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  sncoessful  achieve- 
ments of  Uke  Spaniards  in  the  New  World. 

The  remainder  of  the  oompany  soon  arrivedy  and 
the  spoils  were  thereupon  distributed  in  equitable 
allotments,  wherein  also  those  participated  who  had 
remained  at  home.  Beside  the  royal  share,  two  hun- 
dred of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  pearls  were 
set  apart  by  Vasco  Nuiiez  and  his  companions  as  a 
present  for  the  kin|^,  and  one  of  their  number,  Pedro 
do  Arbolancha,  an  intelligent  man  and  trusty  friend 
of  the  governor,  was  chosen  as  envoy  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  Spain  and  proclaim  this  important  dis- 
covery. By  him  Yasco  Nunez  sent  the  sovereign  a 
letter  detailing  his  brilliant  achievement,  and  request- 
ing the  royal  appointment  as  governor  of  the  region  by 

.\  liumlrc'J  thousand  cnstfllUaos,  rroinara  says.  '  Pas«o  muchos  trabajos 
y  liambrc,  traxo  sin  laa  perla«,  maa  «.le  cicn  luil  casteUaaoe  de  baen  oro,  y 
csperun^a,  Wniandu  alio,  ue  aaer  la  mayor  riqucza,  oue  aSoa  1m  Mflidioii  riaoa, 
y  oonosto  «staiia  tan  vfano,  oooio  animfm'  HiU.  ind.  82. 
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him  discovered,  with  the  means  to  prosecute  further 
adventures  on  tliat  coast.  "And  in  all  his  long  let- 
toi-,"  savs  Peter  Mai  tvr,  tliorc  is  not  a  sinole  loaf 
written  which  does  nut  contain  thanks  to  .VhiiiLility 
Goil  for  delivery  from  j)eri]-.  and  preservation  ironi 
many  innninent  dangers."  This  letter  was  dated  at 
Antigua  the  4th  of  ^larch,  and  a  few  da^'s  alter 
Ai'bolancha  took  his  departure. 

^ri>anwliile  Balboa  was  unremitting  in  his  eflbrts 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  growing  colony. 
liavin<_r  so  longf  suH'ered  the  miseries  and  incon- 
venience  of  a  meagre  supply  of  food,  ]»articular  at- 
tention was  turned  to  agriculture.  Indian  corn  was 
produced  in  great  quantities,  and  seeds  of  various 
kinds  from  Spain  were  planted,  yielding  fruit  in 
abundance.  Society  became  more  settled  and  fac- 
tions were  at  rest;  for  who  could  stand  before  Yasco 
NuiLez?  Memories  of  home  bloomed  anew.  Old- 
time  amusements  were  again  enjoyed;  national  holi- 
days were  regarded,  and  jousts  and  tournaments  were 
held,  if  not  with  as  rich  display  as  formerly,  yet  with 
heartiness  and  merrymaking.  Two  of  tide  pacified 
caciques  became  discontented  and  rebelled,  but  were 
soon  quieted  by  a  few  men  under  Di^^  Hurtado. 
Another  captam,  Andrds  Gku^bito,  was  sent  to  ex- 

Elore  the  country  for  the  shortest  and  best  route 
etween  the  seas.  Peace  everywhere  reigned;  and 
with  a  profusion  of  food  and  gold  already  in  store, 
with  high  anticipations  regarding  tlie  future;  with 
wealth,  and  dominion,  and  honor,  and  brilliant  hopes, 
and  multitudes  of  heathen  for  converts  and  slaves, 
ought  not  these  pious  pirates  to  have  been  supremely 
happy? 

Hist.  Ckn.  Ak.,  Vox..  I.  ad 
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PEDRASIAS  DkVJhk  ASSUMES  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  DABIENf. 

1614-1615. 

How  THE  Discovery  of  a  SouTHLitN  Ska  was  Rj  (:ai:i)i:i)  in  Siaix— The 
Enemies  of  Vasoo  Ncnez  at  Cocut — 1*euii.\uia.s  Davila  Ajtointed 
OOVXBKOB— DlFASmTBB  VBOH  SPAIK  AKD  AbBITAL  AT  AKTIGirA— ABBO- 

LAHCHA  nr  Spain— Pbdbabias  PsBaBcuTBS  Balboa— Thk  Kinc'.s  Rb- 
QCIREmen't  or  the  Indl\ns — .Tcan  it.  Ayorv  Sent  to  Puant  a  Line  ok 
Foetresse-s  between  the  Two  Se-\s— W  uicu  Work  He  Leaves  for 

TVUOLESALE  ROBBERT — BaRTOLOM^  HuBTASO  SeNT  TO  BkINO  IX  TBB 
PLmiDEB— DiSABTBOVS  ATTKMHTg  10  VIOLATE  TH8  SETrLCBBBS  OP 

Cexu — Expedition  op  Teua  de  Guzman  to  the  Sout^l  Sea— The  Sitb 

OF  Panama  Discon-ered — The  Golden  Temple  of  Dahaida  Onpe 
Moke  —  Caspar  de  Morales  and  Francisco  Tizauko  Visit  the 
South  Sea. 

In  Spain  the  tidings  of  Balboa's  discovery  created 
little  less  sensation  than  liad  tlmt  of  Columbus  twenty- 
two  years  before.  The  hypotlu  sis  still  obtaining  that 
America  was  eastern  Asia,  to  what  new  manifestations 
was  not  this  Southern  Sea  to  lead?  Coupled  with 
the  belief  was  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
native  peoples,  that  along  its  shores  were  wealth  and 
industry,  gold,  pearls,  and  civilization,  hope-inspiring 
of  replenished  cotfors  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  zealous 
churchnien  of  increase  of  souls.  At  last,  said  tlie  wise 
men,  the  o|)ulent  kingdoms  of  the  eastcT-ii  1  ikHi  s  which 
have  so  long  eluded  our  grasp  are  ()[)eued  to  us. 

Unfortunately  for  Vasco  Xuiioz.  success  came  late: 
for  prior  to  the  arrival  nf  liis  iiRssfiitiXT  in  Sjiain  ilierc 
had  been  laid  a  train  of  events  which  threatened  his 
ruin.  Fanned  to  a  yet  redder  reality  l>y  the  argu- 
mcutative  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  Knciso  s  wrath  glowed 
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hot  as  he  pictured  to  the  king  in  only  too  truthful 
colors  the  quality  of  justice  aclniinistered  in  liis  name 
to  his  subjects  of  Antigua.  And  tlie  bachiller  became 
really  liappy  as  he  rolled  the  story  of  Xieuesa's  wrongs, 
a  sweet  morsel,  under  his  tongue,  to  the  utter  demoli- 
tion of  liis  enemies.  Zamudio  and  Yasco  Nunez  were 
condemned,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  hing  determined 
to  send  out  a  new  governor  who  should  investigate 
and  punish. 

Out  of  the  many  af>plying  was  chosen  a  gentleman 
of  Arias  in  Segovia,  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  called  by 
Spanish  contemporaries  Pedrarias,  and  l>y  luiglisli  his- 
torians ]);'ivila.  Tie  was  large  of  frame,  jironounced 
in  mind  and  tem[>er,  and  coarse-grained  tliroughout, 
the  grizzled  hair  surrounding  his  dark  features  like  the 
unsubstantial  light  of  tlu^  i-eligion  tliat  environed  his 
swarthy  soul.  Whence  it  would  iippear  that  he  was 
eldeily  lor  so  rude  a  mission,  which  was  true;  but 
being  an  officer  in  good  repute,  well  born  and  liighly 
connected,^  an  1  with  no  lack  of  fire  and  stubbornness 
remaining,  his  age  was  not  reckontMl  so  much  against 
him.  The  nicknames  El  (Jalan  and  \  A  dusta  loi-  wwc 
biirnliicant  of  a  Lfay  and  court Iv  voutli,  as  that  of  Furor 
Domini,  given  him  by  the  monks  of  the  New  World, 
was  of  a  virulent  old  age.  He  was  rich,  at  least  his 
friends  were,  so  that  money  was  at  his  command. 
Fonscca  favored  the  appointment — a  habit  the  bishop 
had  of  looking^  kindly  on  those  whose  petitions  were 
backed  by  gold.  And  so  Ferdinand  made  him  gov- 
ernor and  captain-general  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  which 
was  now  ordered  to  be  called  Castilla  Aurifica.* 

Several  causes  united  to  favor  Pedrarias  at  this 

'  Accoruing  to  Oviodo.  iii.  4,  'hcnnano  tie  Joliau  Al  ias  ila,  f|uc  ilosjmcs 
fll6  el  jpriincro  conde  do  I'tTuocnro: '  i  .  >.' 

*  Tbou^  it  was  never  popularly  so  designated.  '  Gobernar  d  Castilla  del 
On>  en  la  Tierro  Firmc,'  write  the  chroniclers ;  but  in  his  instmction.>t  tlic  hing 
says,  ynvf  .  .  ■  ,  '/.■  I''";/'  iii.  ni."?,  *i-  ;ii'  ini  la  mandajuos  llaiiiiii-  Cir  '  fl<i 
A  uri  t'ci. '  Ovitdo,  iii.  4,  givea  I*c<lraria:;a  broad  Uoinain,  from  {  'i\i>v  de  la  to 
W-ragiia,  and  from  ocean  t«  ocean;  'wnaljindolepoTgobemacion  d«>s«l('  il  ('alio 
do  la  Vi  la  lia-ta  Vim/iia.  y  d.-  'li-  f  ^tns  liinitrH,  fjtu>  son  <  n  la  i  iKt.i  d'  l  \o»"to, 
corricmlo  la  ticrra  udtiitro  lia<,  iu  lu  jiurto  austral,  todoat^ucllu  que  ovicssf  do 
mar  d  mar,  ocn  las  islas  que  en  ello  ooncniriessen.' 
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juncture.  The  arriyal  at  court  of  Caicedo  and  Col- 
menares,  commissioned  by  the  settlers  of  Antigua  to 
report  the  rumors  concerning  a  soa  to  the  sou&,  and 
solicit  aid  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  renewed 
speculation  and  inspired  enthusiasm.^  The  envoys 
were  graciously  received,  and  presented  by  Bishop 
Fonsi't-a  to  the  king,  who  list(^nod  with  attention  to 
their  recitals.  "  Tliey  often  sojourned  with  me,"  says 
old  Peter  ^fartyr,  "and  their  countenances  declare 
the  inteni])eraten('ss  of  tlie  air  of  Daricn;  for  tliey  are 
yellow  li];e  tlio>e  atHieted  witli  the  jiiun(hce,"  or  as 
Oviedo  expresses  it,  "as  yellow  as  the  gold  they  went 
to  s<  ('lc,"  "and  also  swollen,"  coiitiniU'S  the  lorniei*, 
**the  caiiNe  whereof  thev  ascribe  to  tlie  hunij^er  endured 
in  times  past."  The  air  of  mystery  enfolding  the 
region,  no  less  tliafi  the  gold  displayed  by  |iers()us 
coming  thence,  threw  over  the  enter[)rise  a  cliaj'm 
which  brought  to  the  standard  of  I\'drarias  hundi'eds 
of  eager  a}>plicants.  Then  there  was  the  sudden 
breaking-up  of  the  Italian  ex})edition  under  (ionzalo 
dc  Cordoba.  The  French  victory  at  Kavenna,  which 
thrcsatened  King  Ferdinand's  Neapolitan  possessions, 
had  roused  the  chivalry  of  Spain,  and  when  the 
standard  of  the  Gran  Capitan  was  raised  at  Seville, 
thither  flocked  youthful  cavaliers  and  veteran  soldiers 
burning  to  enust  under  the  banner  of  so  great  a 
leader  in  so  glorious  a  cause.  But  the  king,  envious 
of  the  popularity  of  his  ^neral,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy 
countermanded  the  expedition,  thus  filling  the  streets 
of  Seville  with  purposeless  men,  many  of  whom  had 
sold  or  pawned  their  birthright  for  means  to  procure 
an  outfit,  and  who  now  preferred  any  adventure, 
however  desperate,  rather  than  return  in  humiliation 
to  their  homes.    Therefore  they  hailed  with  rapture 

*  *  Caicedo  and  Colmenares  reached  Spain  in  May,  ICl  3 ;  tlie  date  of  Podra- 

ri.is'  apfiointiMcnt  is  July  "JT,  I.">iy,  so  tliat  it  is  very  ])n>l)al)lc,  ospocially  sinco 
Kiicim>  aud  his  coinjiluiiiUs  n  .-u-lu  tl  tlio  court  of  Spain  Ix- lore  these  iK'i>utif3, 
that  Uie  apiiouitniciit  of  a  govenior  waa  settled  iK  l'ore  they  arrivctl.' 
SfMtn.  Coil'/.,  i.  .*i73.  S».'o  Titulo<l<  ( 'n]>Urni  ijenertd  y  Gobentador de  la  proriiicia 
tilt  f'aflUki  till  (j/o  til  cl  JJari'ii,  tx/stihlo  jtor  el  Jieg'Catiflico  d  Pedrariat 
JJtit  Uat  in  Karamte,  CW.  de  Viof/e*,  iii  337. 
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this  Ne^r  World  entcrpriso  where  gold  as  well  as 
glory  might  be  won.  ]\loreovor,  the  success  of  Portu- 
"  gal  in  India,  with  which  Spam's  in  the  west  compared 
unfavorably,  and  wliieh  had  engendered  both  fe  n  nul 
envy,  oiled  the  wheels  of  government  and  unlocked 
the  royal  strong-box,  so  that  the  ducats  of  Pedrarias 
were  increased  m  number  to  fifty  thousand,  **an  enor- 
mous sum  in  those  days,"  as  Quintana  observes,  "in 
the  expenditure  of  which  was  manifest  the  interest 
and  importance  attached  to  the  cntcij)rise.''*  .Vrms 
and  amnmnition  were  drawn  from  the  roval  arsenal; 
and  in  place  of  the  heavy  iron  armor  whicli  had 
j)rovL'd  oppressive  in  tro}ii'al  latitudes,  wen-  siihsti- 
tuled  woodm  Ijucklcrs  and  coats  of  (juiltcd  cdttoa, 
]ir<)()f  suiHciiMit  aL^ainst  the  weapons  of  the  natives. 
The  ilcct  numbered  about  nineteen  sail,  witli  accom- 
modations for  twelve  hundred  men.  TJiese  W('re  soon 
enrolled,  while  as  many  more  ollei-iiin*  themselves  liad 
of  Uicessity  to  be  refused.  8ub.-i'4Uently,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  number  was 
increased  to  tifteen  hundi'ed.'^ 

l*edrai"las  was  aeeoni])anie<l  by  his  wife,  Isabel 
de  I3ol)adilla,  an  estiuiable  ladv,  niece  to  the  Mar- 

WW*  *  >  • 

cliione.ss  de  Moya.*  The  other  members  of  his  family, 
consisting  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  were  left 
in  Spain.  Among  the  officers  were  several  nobles; 
and  his  followers  consisted,  as  was  usual  in  these  mad 

*  The  Liccnciado  Zuazo,  in  a  letter  to  ^^.  r>c  Xt'vn  «,  Pitrhm,  und  C >irtlf)irutf 
CU.  JUoc.,  i  a04-32,  places  the  cwtvf  tin  outlit  iit  40,U00  ducats;  Urn  Cu^ua, 
//»V.  Intl.,  ir.  138,  at 54,000  dncata ;  '  \  1  .  j  ,  u  ,i,pioI  tiempoM!  Iiixo  y  aupli^ 
coil  'Ajy.X)  diir'adiis  cs  rifrt*>  r\w  Iioy  no  w  .siiiiHcni  t-oii  ir(S,<KM>  (•••istcll.in'is. ' 
ilailioa  iu  his  letter  to  the  kiiig,  10th  Octoln  r,  1.31."),  iiii]  li<  s  that  tliocubt  wua 
40,000  pesos  do  oiro.  Nat<ariv(e,  iii.  :t77. 

^Hcrrera,  i.  x.  vii.,  and  Fnacunl  <le  An<ln:j;oya,  Rfhu  'ioii  ih-  yuf;>rn  ,ff 
Prdi-nruut  Jhivila,  in  yfunrrttr.  Vol.  </<  r*";/'.",  iii.  t.-iy  \,'aM  im  ii  .md 
nineteen sbip^:  (ioiiiiira,  J/i-t.  /</«/.,  M,  .'^cvcntim  ships;  (ialvano,  J)'i!*nn'., 
aevcn  nhipa.  Tctcr  Martyr,  iii.  v.,  pbces  tlio  uumlwr  of  ahipa  at  seventeen, 
witli  1,200  men  OKsiijiicd ;  but  affirms  that  sttireptitioaBly  or  otherwira  1,500 
f;  ill  (1.  and  *J.O(M»  n  luaincd  l>-'!iitid  ]>c:::-ivc  .'md  wlio  ^lrii]!y  would  liavo 

gj:ic  at  tlicir  own  cost.  Ovie<io,  who.  one  would  tiiiuk,  ishould  know,  n.^  Iio 
vaj  of  tlic  number,  tCKtifies  iu  one  placf.  iii.  '21,  to  twenty -tr.-o,  'nno  ;  .  .  .t.ti^ 
ticla<^,'  v.V'\  •J.OIH)  nion.  an<I  in  anot"j<  r  pl.i  ■<  .  iv.  47^?,  to  .««  v«'Titf«>n  or  (  i  jhlrvn. 

*lcai.l>alccta,  in  iJtc.  Univ.,  i.  42ii,  t-ayA  that  she  wa.s  cuubtn-gcnuun  to  iho 
marchifflMiSB,  who  waa  a  great  favorite  tdtb  Queen  IiabeUa. 
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iniL^i'ations,  of  porsons  of  c\  ery  caste,  not  alone  the 
yoimtr  and  naturally  t]ioiiL!,htk'ss,  hut,  if  we  may  credit 
Puter  ^lartyr,  '*no  small  numhcr  of  covetous  old  men" 
wei'c  of  the  company.  They  were  mostly  ofhcials, 
cavaHers  and  ecclesiastics,  however,  for  g-overning-, 
figliting,  and  soul-savinii;  alone  olfered  attractions; 
and  Very  few  artisans,  agriculturists,  or  colonists  of 
value  in  constructing-  a  permanent  and  prosperous 
commonwealth.  Under  tlie  new  government  a  younij 
man  from  the  schools  of  Salamanca,  called  the  Licen- 
ciado  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  was  appointed  alcalde 
mayor;  Bachiller  Enciso,  alguacil  mayor;  Alonso  de 
la  Fuento,  treasmrer;  Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo 
y  Vald^s,  the  historian,  vecdor  or  inspector;^  Diego 
Mar^uez,  oontador,  and  Juan  do  Tabira,  factor.  The 
fighting  men  wore,  first,  the  govemor^s  lieutenant, 
Juan  do  Ayora,  an  hidalgo  of  Cdrdova,  and  brother 
of  the  chronicler,  Gonzalo  de  Ayora.  Next,  ca[)tain8 
of  hundreds,  Luis  Carrillo,  Francisco  Ddvila,  Antonio 
Tollo  de  Guzman,  Diego  de  Bustamante,  Gonzalo  de 
Badajoz,  Diego  Albites,  Cont  reras,  Gamarra,  Villa- 
fane,  Atienza,  Meneses,  Gon/al  >  Fernandez  de  Llago, 
Franciseo  Compafion,  Francisco  A^azquez  Coronado 
de  Valdds,  Juan  de  Zorita,  Francisco  Hernandez, 
Gaspar  de  Morales,  cousin  of  the  governor,  and  a 
nephew  of  the  governor,  likowise  named  Pedrarias, 
captain  of  artillery,  and  others.  Several  of  these 
names  became  ii'ttable,  and  wo  shall  meet  them  here- 
after. Chief  of  the  spiritual  ai-mv,  under  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Darien,®  was  Juan  do  Quevedo,  the  first 
prelate  to  come  to  Tierra  Firme;  and  with  him  was 
a  com[)any  of  Fninciscan  friars.  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  then  but  little  more  than  a  youth,  afterward 
the  chronicler  of  the  Mexican  conquest,  came  with 

'  Aj)|Miiiit<  <1  ti '  Mi(  i  ct  tl  Juaii  <1(!  Cuii  t'<li)  '<|iiu  iba  pnivi-iilo  Wl  ol  oficio  «lo 
VtH.'Uur  iio  lua  lundicioQcsdcl  oro  dc  la  Ticrra  i  irniu. '  JuscAviadorde  /cm  Jlio«, 
Vifltt  de  Oviedo,  in  Ovkdo,  i.  xxii.  Cfttcedo  Hied  in  iScvillu  before  sailing.  Tlie 
dutif.s  (if  the  oH'icc  wcto  to  jissriy  nnd  st-nnji  t!ir  an<l  t.ikc  cliar^'c  of  the 
hiim':!  liftli.   ( Ivii'tlo  was  also  <  -rriUiuo  ijtnt  rul  or  cLiul  notary  of  TiciTa  I'irme. 

( )r  as  Ovictlo,  iii.  '21,  hivj.  it,  *oon  titolo  de  obiapo  de  Sancta  Maria  do  la 
Auti^ua  o  do  Custtlla  del  Oro.' 
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tlu'  ('Xj)c(liti()n,  and  also  Pasrual  dc  A iidai^oya,  Her- 
nando dv  Soto,  discoveivr  of  the  Missi>sip|)i,  Jk'nal- 
cilzar,  wlio  ai'tcrward  c-oncjiicied  Quito,  and  iJidji-o  de 
Ahnagro,  one  of  the  pacificators  of  IV  i  ii.  It  was,  in 
trutli,  a  luilliant  coni])any.  Juan  Serrano  was  chief 
pilot,  lie  wln)  was  subse(juently  killed  with  Ma<^ellan, 
the  discoverer  of  the  strait  that  now  bears  that  name. 

Coinaco's  villaL^e,  still  hearinij^  the  name  of  Santa 
^laria  dc  la  Antii;ua  del  J^ai'ien,  was  hy  royal  ordi- 
nance raised  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  city,  with 
metropolitan  prerogatives,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil.  Lengthy  instructions  were  provided  the  gov- 
ernor by  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  He  was  chai^red 
to  see  Uiat  his  people  were  properly  clad,  comfortaoly 
but  not  extravagantly;  to  prohibit  the  sale  or  use  of 
cards  and  dice ;  to  punish  murder, thefb,and  blas|  >] i emy ; 
to  tolerate  no  lawyer  or  any  ecclesiastical  or  {)rofes- 
sional  or  unprofessional  practitioner  of  the  law  in  the 
colony;*  to  take  no  important  step  without  consulting 
the  bishop  and  other  royal  officials — an  injudicious 
measure  which  broke  society  into  Actions;  to  render 
justice  quickly  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Spain;  to  be  a  bright  and  shining  light  to  the  heathen 
in  all  truth  and  fair  lionesty;  and,  last  of  all,  by  no 
means  to  forget  the  king's  share  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
the  exercise  of  said  virtues.^"  The  new  governor  was 
furthermore  charged  to  strip  from  Vasco  Nunez  do 
Balboa  nil  semblance  of  authority,  and  to  bring  him 
to  a  strict  account  for  his  misdeiMls.  The  survivors 
of  poor  Xicucsa's  followeis  were  to  be  treated  with 
special  leniency,  even  to  the  remitting  of  the  king's 

"Clonzalo  rcriiaiidcz  writing  fnini  iSauto  Domingo  tlic  2.'>tii  of  OotoVior, 
1537,  to  the  Council  (tf  the  Indies,  Pachtco  and  OMttnas,  Col.  JJw. .  i.  :>-JJ  1), 
•ays  that  this  order  proved  inoperative,  'poeaqiM  ke  que  lohabian  de  ejocutar 
lo  disimukhon,'  since  those  who  ahouM  nave  cxccateu  it  dissembled.  For  a 
tiiiu',  lu'W.  \  .  r.  no  lawyer  waa  alloM<  ii  to  plcul  in  thv  Imlii  -.  ilw  alcalde 
mayor  sjjcuking  on  Ixtth  sidea,  andtittuilv  deciding  according  to  the  u\'ideucc; 
'sentenciaba  |)or  {ujik  I  jKir  quicn  en  el  pleito  habia  mejor  hablado.* 

"'  fnMruecioii  dnila  i'i<r  d  Heij  t't  /'i  flrnriat  I>(tc\lti  jusramt  ria'jr  o  ht  pro- 
viiicia  tie  CtuttiU'i  del  Oru,  </«<!  dni  a  jtolAar  y  imciikar  con  la  getUt  tine  Hi  caUi, 
in  Sararrtte,  Col.  de  Fjo^M,  iiL  34:i-55;  La»  CVimw,  JiiMt.  Utn,»  it.  13iM2; 
JlemerOt  iL  L  xiiL 
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lirth  on  tliL'ir  accumulations.  All  this,  it  will  be  re- 
mcnil)crecL  was  Ix-lbrc  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea 
bec.-unc  known  in  Sjiain;  and  that  discovciy  remained 
still  unievcaled  when,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1514, 
after  an  ostentatious  review  in  tlu;  i)laza  of  Seville, 
the  fleet  sailed  away  in  grand  L^lee  from  San  Lucar.^^ 
After  touching  at  some  of  the  islands  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  Caribs  for  slaves,  and  also  at  Santa  Marta 
in  order  to  aacertain  the  fate  of  eleven  Spaniards  said 
to  have  been  left  there  by  Hodrigo  de  Colmenares, 
the  annament  reached  Barien  in  safefy.  Significant 
of  the  coming  rule  was  an  incident  which  occurred 
during  one  of  the  landings.  A  servant  of  Pedrarias, 
named  San  Martin,  had  failed  in  respect  toward  Ayora, 
the  governor's  lieutenant,  while  ashore.  Informed  of 
it,  Podrarias  ordered  Ayora  to  return  immediately  and 
hang  the  offender  to  the  first  tree,  which  was  done.** 

Scarcely  had  the  vessels  of  Pedrarias  disappeared 
from  the  shore  of  Spain,  when  the  tardy  env(y  of 
Vasco  Nuiiez  arrived  at  court,  and  craved  audience 
of  the  king.  Pedro  de  Arbolancha  had  unfortunately 
delayed  his  departure  firom  Daricn  for  two  months 
after  the  return  of  the  South  Sea  discoverers.  On 
this  point  of  time  turned  the  destinies  of  Vasco 
Nuiiez  and  of  the  New  World.  Pedrarias  would 
scarcely  have  been  made  governor;  Pizarro  would 
prol)ably  never  have  become  the  conqueror  of  Peru, 
and  A^asco  Nuiiez  might  possibly  have  reached  Mexico 
before  Cortes. 

"  Hflpw,  S/xin.  Conq.,  i.  3Sr>.  and  In-ing.  iii.  230,  say  l'2tli  April.  P.«1k  rt- 
8on,  Uiel.  AiiUt  i>  207»  stiunmtizcs  Ferdinand  for  elevating  iWrnriiu,  and 
ahasiiig  Vasoo  Nuffee;  in  wnieh  the  learned  historian  is  wholly  wrong.  Wo 

who  know  the  merits  of  Va^cn  Nnficz  ni;iy  <lisjx»st  il  <  i  im  usc  liis  faiilti, 
but  the  king  could  not  du  otlierwisc,  ironi  a  nilor's  staiulpoint,  tliau  depoee 
the  unknoM-n  a<lvcntuix'r  jnulty  of  unlawful  excesnes. 

'•'  Five  or  six  montli.s  later  Pedi'arias  instituted  formal  proceedings  to  prore 
his  insiilMirdinatiou.  The  people  murmured  against  that  hasty  justice,  and 
nttriltuted  it  to  some  foniier  «lisj>kasure  of  tin-  g<tviniur  a;^'aiiist  tlie  man. 
OWec/o,  iii.  25.  Part  of  the  vessels  returned  to  Spain ;  several  of  the  old  and 
worm>eaten  were  snnk  in  Urabd  Gulf;  one  foundered  at  sea,  on  the  voyage 
l>;!<  k.  tho  crew  escaping  to  Kspafiola.  OjvVy/o,  iv.  471-3;  i/errero,  ii  i.  Til. ; 
Amiuijoya's  2s  ar.,  l-U;  Rammio,  l  iayf/i,  iii.  :2Uy. 
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Arbolancha  was  conducted  into  the  royal  presence. 
He  displayed  his  treasures  and  told  his  tale.  Tho 
sovereign's  heart  was  touched  at  the  soldier's  recital. 
Those  pearls !  They  would  make  the  darkest  deeds 
resplendent  in  righteousness.  And  that  new  Southern 
Seal  Surely  it  would  wash  away  far  deeper  stains 
than  any  which  sullied  the  hands  of  its  gallant  dis- 
coverer. Oh!  that  this  man  had  sooner  come;  for 
then  the  many  thousand  ducats  spent  on  old  Pedra- 
rias  might  not  have  been  out  of  their  box.  What  this 
costly  armament  was  sent  out  to  do,  a  handful  of 
roving  Spaniards  had  done,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  condenmed  man,  aL^ainst  whom  the  royal  wrath  up 
to  this  moment  liad  burned.  And  in  this  achievinL;- 
there  had  been  neither  nuicli  bloodshed  nor  any  cost 
to  Spain;  the  current  fnriaulas  for  securinL(  possession 
had  liecn  oljserved,  and  even  tlie  king's  fifth  and  the 
king's  })rescnt  were  not  forgotten.  In  .such  periorni- 
ance  there  was  manitcst  no  mean  mind;  any  furtlier 
thouglit  Ibr  the  punishment  of  s  i  meritorious  a  cava- 
lier could  not  be  entertained;  and  King  Ferdinand 
resolved  that  V'asco  Xunez  slioukl  not  go  unrewarded. 
So  rides  success  triumphant,  even  sagacious  royalty 
bending  its  stiff  neck  before  it.^* 

Meanwhile  Pedraiias  entered  Urabd  Gulf  and  an- 
chored his  fleet  before  Antigua.  Not  knowing  in 
what  temper  the  redoubtable  chieftain  of  the  town 
might  receive  a  successor,  Pedrarias  despatched  an 
officer  to  acquaint  tho  colonists  with  his  presence,  and 
with  the  nature  of  his  commission.  Landing,  the  mes- 
senger asked  of  the  fu^  men  he  met  for  their  leader. 
He  was  pointed  where  some  native  workmen  were 
thatching  a  small  cottage  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  clad  in  cotton  jacket  and  drawers  and  pack- 

"  It  was  ji  doHpcrato  g.mie  Vasco  Niifitv.  had  Ix-m  jilaying;  ami  altlioiii^h 
ancccM  up  to  tiiis  time  had  been  TorieU,  it  was  buro  iu  the  end  to  bv  against 
him.  Aeconling  to  the  Lioenciado  Znaxo,  td  muy  Hiutrt  teRor  Monnifur  <h 
A'/ '•  in  Pfi r /n'l'o  nm\  Ci'inlfiiru*,  <'>l.  />',■■.,  i.  .'U'J-l.'i,  I'asamontc  wa.s  gnilty 
oi  duuble-dualiiig,  now  i-eceiviuu  liulb<ja'«  presents  and  writing  tho  king  iu  his 
ifcvor,  and  at  anoStwr  tiine  Becomllng  the  peraigtent  efforts  of  Knciwo  againwt  him. 
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thread  shoes.  Now  silk  and  1)rocade  was  tlie  eover- 
hvj;  this  petty  officer  had  jtrovidcd  himself  withal  to 
iiaiiiit  it  in  Italy,  while  this  cotton-elad  illlow  looked 
more  like  a  common  lahorer  than  tlie  iij^ovcrnor  of  a 
Spanish  colony.  Nevertheless  the  ollicer  knew  his 
duty  and  approached  tlie  man  in  cotton  respectfully. 

I  come  from  Don  IV'drarias  de  Aviiu, '  said  lie, 
"lately  appointed  c^overnor  of  JJarien." 

It  was  suiKlcn;  like  death,  which,  even  when 
expected,  seems  abrupt.  How  swiilK  in  his  biain 
revolved  probabilities  and  possibilities.  With  self- 
possession  and  courteous  dignity,  however,  he  an- 
swered presently:  "Say  to  Don  Pedrarias  tliat  he  is 
welcome  to  Antigua." 

Next  day,  which  was  the  dOth  of  June,  Pedrarias 
disembarked.  The  landing,  where  he  formed  his  brill- 
iant retinue,  preparatory  to  the  entry  into  the  metrop- 
olis, was  a  lea^e  from  the  town.  On  one  side  the 
governor  hela  by  the  hand  his  wife.  Dona  Isabel, 
and  on  the  other,  arrayed  in  episcopal  robes,  walked 
the  bishop  of  Darien,  while  dignitaries,  officers,  cava- 
liers, and  adventurers  followed  in  the  line  of  march. 
N<  ar  Antigua  they  were  met  by  the  sallow-faced 
colonists,  who,  though  ragged,  were  rich  both  in  ex- 
perience and  in  gold. 

The  two  lea  ders  met  with  great  courtesy;  Vasoo 
Nuuez  was  reverent,  Pedrarias  gracious.  Then  all 
went  forward  to  the  town,  the  friars  chanting  their 
Te  Deum  laudamus  for  delivery  from  ocean  perils. 
Vasco  Nuilez  conducted  Pedrarias  and  the  officers  to 
his  own  dwelling,  while  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany were  distributed  among  the  colonists.  And  soon 
a  New  World  rrpast  was  s])read  before  the  new- 
comers, consisting  wholly  of  native  products,  maize 
bread,  esculout  roots,  lish,  and  fruit,  and  to  drink 
water. 

And  now  bo«j^ins  a  game  played  by  malevolent  craft 
on  one  side,  and  honorable  frankness  on  the  other, 
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which  is  unapproachcd  by  any  of  tlic  Now  World 
trickeries?  and  treacheries.  For  whatever  his  faults, 
whatever  the  pitfalls  his  tumultuous  destiny  liatl 
spread  for  liiin,  Vasco  Nunez  was  hy  nature  sinj^le- 
hearted  and  chivalrous,  wliereas  Pedrarias  Udvila  was 
almost  Satanic  in  jealnusy  and  cold  hatred. 

St'e]dn<j^  an  early  interview,  the  latter  assumes  an 
air  of  iViendshi]),  praises  Vasco  Nuiiez  for  his  abilities, 
comxratulates  him  on  his  successes,  and  spr  riks  of  the 
h'lL'h  ap[)reciation  of  the  kinof.  And  as  the  ohjeet  of 
both  is  only  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  will  lie  not 
kindly  write  tlown  what  he  has*tlon(.'  and  wliat  ho  is 
just  now  intendiui^  to  do?  Thrown  from  his  guanl  by 
this  semblance  of  sincerity,  Vasco  Nunez  cons(,'nts, 
and  writes  not  only  wliat  vvill  enable  l'e(lrarlas  to 
profit  by  his  t-xpurienee,  but,  as  the  o'overnor  ho[>es, 
to  occasion  his  overthrow.  For  the  old  man  is  not 
slow  to  perceive,  on  arriving  at  Antigua  and  leai'ulng 
of  the  wonderful  discover^',  that  he  is  now^  and  must 
bo  in  reality  second  in  these  parts  where  so  lately  ho 
was  appointed  first.  Dropping  the  mask,  he  insti- 
tutes charges,  and  orders  vasco  Nofiez  to  stand  trial 
for  his  life. 

As  alcalde  mayor,  the  investigation  must  be  brought 
before  the  licentiate  Espinosa,  and  he,  in  conformity 
with  royal  instructions,  had  to  be  associated  wiili 
the  bishop  Quevedo.  Though  inexperienced,  Espi- 
nosa  is  honest.  As  for  the  prelate — does  not  the 
accused  pray  devoutly,  and  pay  liberally?  and  does 
he  not  send  the  good  bishop  gius  of  slaves,  and  share 
with  him  several  lucrative  enterprises?  Go  to!  He 
of  the  cask  is  not  so  great  a  simpleton  after  all. 
He  forces  even  Dona  Isabel  to  smile  upon  him. 
He  is  acquitted.  The  enra;:,^ed  Pedrarias  then  hurls 
civil  processes  at  him,  until  he  is  nearly  ruined. 
Enciso  meanw  liilc  manu&.ctures  fresh  guilt  relative 
to  the  affair  of  Nicuesa.  It  is  of  no  use;  for  the 
bisho])  fattens.  Pedrarias  now  sw*ears  he  will  send 
the  fellow  to  Spain  for  trial.    This  docs  not  suit 
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Qucvcdo.  "Wli.it  madness,"  drawls  the  bishop,  "to 
send  «i  sncressful  man  to  court.  Know  you  not  that 
ere  this  all  Europe 'is  ringing  his  praises?  Better 
keep  him  within  your  gras]);  l^ecome  reconciled,  then 
crush  him  niKlcr  your  protect ing  wing."  Never  is 
more  (liaholical  niorcv  .solicited  for  a  friend.  The 
gov(^rnor  jx  rcrivi^s  more  than  tlie  prelate  inttuids,  and 
ill) mediately  arrays  his  villaiuy  in  iriendship's  smiling 
gaib. 

Amid  sncli  profitless  pastime,  too  often  the  chief 
oeenpalion  of  rulers,  tlic  so  lately  hilarious  fifteen 
liundi-ed  were  hecomin-jf  hunifry.  The  i)rovisions  they 
liad  hrouirlit  wei'e  exhausted.  Lookinix  at  the  five 
huirhvd  old  .settlers,  the  remnant  of  other  fifteen 
l;un  iri'd,  the  unseasoned  opened  .speculation  as  to 
tlieir  own  similar  contradioii.  And  straiijhtwav  thev 
]>e''an  to  die  ;  twenty  a  day,  until  .seven  hundred  were 
Luried  in  their  brocades.  Sendinir  under  a  stronof 
guard  some  provision.s  to  a  secret  spot,  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  Pedrai'ias  repaired  thither  and  fed 
himself. 

Immediate  occupation  alone  could  saTe  the  sur- 
vivors. Takin^,^  advantage  of  Balboa's  plans,  Pedra- 
rias  determined  to  appropriate  to  himselt  the  benefits 
of  his  discovery.  Luckily,  on  hearing  of  the  late 
discovery,  the  king  had  written  to  establish  a  line  of 
posts  from  sea  to  8ea,^,to  make  settlements,  selecting 
therefor  healthy  sites,  where  was  good  water;  also  to 
build  a  town  on  the  shore  of  San  Mi^el  Gulf,  and 
three  or  four  caravels  likewise,  giving  uiem  in  charge 
of  skilful  captains  for  the  prosecution  of  new  discov- 
eries in  that  direction.  Accordingly,  at  once  to  plant 
the  line  of  posts  and  circum\''  iit  any  efforts  of  Vasco 
Nunez  in  that  direction,  Juan  de  Ayora  with  four  hun- 

Cn/ilfnlo  fir  ra-'la  rscrita  par  el  Rey-CaUUieo  rf  Pi  drnrias  Durifn,  Kobrc  lot 
nmlion  'if  j'aril'itnr  la  romtiuicacion  enfre  In  mstn  <l<  !  Dari'  ii  y  la  mar  (hi  fur, 
ytjiie  jmracoiilinuar  eii  cl lot de/Kubrimicntoa tie  fuiyau alii  trend ciuiAro  caraitel<u, 
vx  SfuarnUt  Col,  de  Viatfett  iiL  3ii6-7. 
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(b  ed  men  was  despatched  across  the  mountains  from 

Carcta. 

We  have  found  Balboa's  policy  in  his  treatment  of 
the  natives  severe  enough,  but  that  which  was  now 
to  be  inaugurated  makes  liis  conduct  seem  hiunane  in 
comparison.  Whatever  liarsh  measures  circumstances 
at  times  seemed  to  him  to  render  necessary,  the  fact 
remains  that  on  his  return  from  the  So\ith  Sea  ex- 
pedition ho  left  the  nations  friendly. In  all  their 
bloody  paeifyings,  probaldy  not  oni^of  the  Xew  Woi-ld 
commanders  so  nearly  observed  the  wishes  of  their 
Catholic  majesties  as  Vasco  Nunez. 

AnioiiL,^  the  rules  respecting  the  natives  was  one 
directiii!4  how  war  shouhl  be  made,  and  in  this  faith 
and  philosophy  unitetl  to  make  lust  and  avarice 
righteous.  The  formula  drawn  at  an  (\'n-lier  date  by 
a  conclave  of  Spani-h  jurists  and  divines,  by  which 
Nicuesa,  Ojeda,  and  others  were  to  t;dve  ])ossession  of 
t(^rrirories,  was  sujun-seded  by  a  Requiivment  of  the 
liii!:aus  furnished  JV-Jrai-ias  bv  his  sovereiLrn,  a  trans- 
lalion  of  which  I  give  in  full  below.^*'    This  reipili-e- 

Carta  de  Vtvtco  Nuilez,  in  Navarret^,  Col.  de  Viages,  iii.  375.  Oviedo 
enumerates  the  following  chiefs  with  whom  liallx)a  had  made  iKsacc:  Cuixita, 
Ponc.-i,  Careca,  Cliiape.H,  Ctujuera,  Juaiiaga,  IJonaniiiuiiiu,  Tecra,  Comogrc, 

ami,  Teaioca,  Tainaca,  Tamao  and  others.   The  Licendaao  Znaio  aays^  Pa- 

ekeeo  nnd  CinfrnaM,  Col.  Dor.,  i.  31-5,  that  Vasoo Nufitt with  hit  jodicuMia 

policy  had  won  over  about  thirty  caciques. 

From  the  most  high  and  mifrhty  Catholic  defender  of  the  Church,  always 
triumiihaiit  and  never  vanquished,  the  great  Kint?  Don  Fernando,  the  fifth  of 
that  iiJiiiie,  King  of  the  Snains,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  of  Jcrusakin,  .'tiul  of 
the  Indies,  iales  and  firm  land  of  the  (jccan  Hca,  tamer  of  barbarous  peoples; 
and  from  the  vcrv  high  and  puissant  lady,  tho  Queen  Dolka  Juana,  his  dearest 
and  most  beloved  daughter,  onr  sovereigns ;  I,  Pedrarias  Bdvila,  tiietr  servant, 
nu  -m  n  _'t  r,  ::iid  taptain.  notify  nnd  make  known  to  ymi  ii  s  best  I  can,  that 
God,  our  Lord,  one  and  triune,  oivatcd  the  heavens  aud  tiie  earth,  and  one  man 
and  one  woman,  from  whuni  you  and  wc  and  all  mankind  were  and  are 
descended  nnd  procreated,  and  nil  tlioso  who  bh;dl  come  after  us.  lint  from 
the  multitudes  i.-wuing  out  of  taut  ^eneiatiuu  during  the  live  thousand  and 
more  years  since  the  world  wn^  uuide,  it  liecame  necessorv  that  some  should 
go  one  way  and  some  another,  dispersing  over  many  kingdoms  andprovinoos, 
as  in  one  alono  they  could  not  stistain  nor  preserve  themselves. 

All  these  p(  a|i!i  <  ( loil.  our  Lord,  ^'.ive  in  charLji'  to  one  ix-nson,  called  Saint 
Peter,  that  ho  should  be  prince,  lord,  and  superior  over  all  men  in  the  world, 
whom  all  should  obey,  and  that  he  should  be  the  head  of  all  the  humcn 
lineage,  whereH(K!V(;r  man  might  live  or  bo,  ami  of  whatever  law,  fr<  t,  or 
belief ;  and  to  him  Ls  givcu  the  whole  M'orld  for  his  kingdout  and  lurdi>hix>  and 
jnrisdictioa.  ,Aiidalthioagh  hewa8  0tdes«dtoidAoehuchairinBoine,asthie 
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mont,  which  lieralded  to  the  heathen  the  lamb-hko 
Christ  and  European  civilization  in  terms  ridiculous 

most  fiuital)lc  spot  wlicnco  to  rule  the  world,  yet  was  he  r.lso  jximiittcd  to  be 
an«l  place  liin  chair  in  any  other  jwrt  of  the  world,  and  judge  and  govern  all 
pooples,  Christiana,  and  Moors,  and  Jews,  and  Gontilca,  of  whatever  sect 
or  belief  they  might  bo.  And  him  they  called  Pope,  that  is  to  Bay,  Admir- 
al»lc,  Sui)remc,  Father,  nnd  Ivccjvr,  Vif  i  rir;:-o  ho  is  l.ftlu  r  nnd  keeper  of  jdl 
uica.  ^Vnd  tliis  Saint  Peter  wa.s  ol)cycil  and  hcKl  in  I'uvcrenco  as  \on\,  and 
king,  snni-enie  in  tho  universe,  hy  thoso  who  lived  in  that  time,  likeuiae 
others  who  after  him  were  ekvtt  d  to  t!io  jvnitificnte  v.  crc  so  cstecme<l,  and  to 
it  has  continued  until  now  mid  will  coutiiKiu  to  tlie  cud  of  tlio  worhl. 

One  of  tho  jxtntills  who  suceeiled  as  prince  and  lord  of  tho  world,  thf 
chair  and  dignity  aforcs;ii<l,  made  a  donation  of  these  iaics  and  lirm  land  of  the 
ocean  sea  to  the  said  King  and  Queen,  our  sovereigns,  and  to  their  sttcccssore, 
v.ith  all  tlierein  ci^iilaim  d,  a.s  it  appears  in  cert;iin  writing' :  liKuK-  lliciffor, 
wliich  you  can  see  if  tlcsirable.  So  that  1)V  virtue  of  eaid  donation  their 
highnesses  are  kings  and  lords  of  tlu  so  i^lex  and  firm  land,  ond  as  such 
hrsvu  lM-«>n  rccogni/.cd,  and  o'.icy-tl,  ;r..<\  fi  rvf  l  liy  iahaliitant.;  of  .nlmofjt 
all  tlio  i.dautls  to  w!ioni  notiliuitioa  haj  liccii  Mudr,  wljo  wlill  objy  and 
si.-r\'c  them  as  subjects  sliOtdd;  and  of  their  free  will,  witliout  resiotanco, 
inunodiatelVf  without  dolav,  as  socoi  as  infonuud  of  tho  nforr»ud,  they  obeyed 
and  recognized  the  learned  men  and  frbra  who  were  sent  by  their  highnesses 
to  preach  and  teach  uur  In  ly  (  athuIiL'  f.iirh  ;  doing  this  of  their  five  and  spon- 
taneous will,  without  prei;sui'o  or  condition  of  any  kind;  and  they  became 
Christians  ond  are  now,  and  their  hi^'.'.uceBcs  received  them  gladly  and  bcnig- 
nantly.  and  ordered  that  thej*  fihouhl  l  o  In  nled  in  every  respect  af?  their  own 
subjects  an»i  va^^^als;  and  yf»u  are  held  and  obli^cil  to  do  likewise.  There- 
fore, a.H  best  I  may,  I  pray  and  reiiuireyou  well tO Understand  wliat  I  liavo  told 
you;  to  tike  tlic  timewhich  mny  he  ncces;?!?ry  to  comprehend  itaud  todeliboraio 
upon  it;  and  to  recognize  th.c  Church  as  Supreme  Mistresa  of  tho  Universe,  and 
tho  Supreme  Pontitf,  called  lV)i>e,  nnd  the  King  nnd  Queen  in  his  plaee  as  r.ion- 
archs  and  supromo  sovereigns  of  these  isles  and  firm  kuul,  by  virtue  of  the 
donation  aforesaid,  and  to  consent  luid  allow  these  religious  fathers  to  explain 
sivi]  pn  n -li  to  ynn  as  n^'ore  aid.  If  thus  you  do,  you  will  ch)  v/<  ll,  and  do  that 
which  you  are  held  and  It^jund  to  <lo,  and  their  highnes.sea,  and  1  in  tlieir  name, 
will  rsoeivo  you  \^nth  all  love  and  charity;  and  your  wi\*c3,  and  cliildren, 
and  property  will  bo  freely  left  to  you  without  lien,  that  you  may  do  with 
them  and  witlj  yourselves,  whatever  you  may  please.  Yon  will  not  Vxs  com- 
lled  to  tuni  Christians,  except  when  infonned  of  tl;e  tnith  you  de-ire  to 
converted  to  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  Uko  almost  all  tho  inhabitants  of 
the  other  isles.  And  besides  this  their  hic^hncsscs  will  grant  yon  many 
privili\.re.j  and  cxeniiiti  ti'-.  ami  do  you  r.i:.ny  favors.  But  if  you  do  not 
thus,  or  maliciously  delay  to  do  it,  1  ccrtiiy  to  you  that  vrith  the  help  of 
Qod  I  vr\]\  invade  your  lands  with  a  powerful  force,  and  will  iwAa:  war  upon 
you  in  all  parts,  nnd  in  every  i  lani'cr  in  ujy  poMrer,  and  will  Hubjeet  you  to 
the  V'tkc  and  obediem  e  ftf  the  (,'hureh  and  tln  ir  highnesses :  antl  1  will  U-ike 
your  ix?rson»,  and  those  of  your  wivej  and  cliildix'u,  and  will  ina!;  ;  them 
slaves,  and  as  such  will  sell  them  ami  dii;{x>so  of  them  as  their  highnesses 
shr.U  order;  and  Twill  take  your  i»r'>pertv,  andl  will  do  you  all  possible  harm 
and  e'  il.  as  to  v;i'^  s'-  v.  ho  do  not  obey  or  reeo'^nize  their  lr»nl,  Imt  who  I'esist 
and  ojmosc  him.  And  1  protest  that  the  dcatha  and  dani.'i;,'c  which  fi-oni  such 
conduct  may  result  will  1  >e  a  t  your  clmrge  and  notat  tiiat  of  th.eir  highnes;sc-..  nor 
at  ininn,  nor  at  that  of  t!io  lenir  nwlio  rn;nc  v.  itli  me.  And  now  to  thr.t  wiiich 
I  h;ivcsaid  I re<|!ure  the n''l.iry  lierc present tojnve  niea  cortilicate.  ii^jscopus 
Palentinus,  eonies ;  V.  lk.<nivirdus,  Trinopolitanus  epi.scopns ;  F.T!>on!;i:j  dc  Ma- 
tienzo;  F.^\i.Buatillo,niagidter;  Licenciatus  do  SiuictiMK);  £1  Doctor  L'alacios 
Uubio3 ;  Licenciatusda  Sma;  Qreeorius,  lioenetetoa.  ori^;inal  ia  Oviedo, 
uL28-0.  To  the  astute  Encisobdongs  the  honor  of  first  reading  tliiafvgt^ 
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and  diabolical  enough,  was  mild  and  logical  in  its 
intention  as  compart  with  the  hoiTors  attending  its 
execution.  In  the  instructions  accompanying  the 
reqiterimientOf  Pedrarias  liad  been  charged  never  to 
wage  war  unless  the  Indians  were  the  nixi^essors,  nor 
until  they  had  been  summoned  to  obedience  once, 
twice,  three  t  imcs.  This  the  governor  told  his  heuten- 
ant,  but  Pedrarias  likewise  told  Ayora  to  send  liini 
food  and  gold  without  delay.  It  was  seldom  difficult 
to  excite  savages  to  acts  of  aggression,  and  as  for 
readiuLf  to  the  natives  the  reqiierimiento,  as  required 
by  law,  that  might  be  done  by  the  notary  at  his  con- 
venience, but  never  so  as  to  intertere  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  sudden  surprise  or  prehminary  butchery. 
In  a  wor.l,  tlie  i-equireiiieut  was  no  less  void  in  prac- 
tic(5  than  absurd  in  theory. 

The  first  action  of  Avora  was  evidence  ol"  tliis. 
Ever  since  the  union  of  Vasco  Nunez  and  Careta's 
dau'.i'hter,  erjuivak'ut  with  the  natives  t<^  a  marriage, 
tho  most  friendly  relations  liad  existed  between  the 
SiKiniards  and  Careta's  people.  Not  only  did  the 
cacifjue  ])n'sent  his  respects  in  person  to  Pedrarias, 
but  manv  times  lie  sent  food  to  the  famishing'- col  »nists. 
It  seems  incredible  that  creatures  in  human  i'orm,  to 
say  nothing  of  ]']uro))ean  or  Christian  men,  shf)uld 
repay  such  kindness  bv  sudden,  unprovolvod  attack, 
such  as  surprising  peaceful  v  illages  by  night,  iii  iag  the 

miento  to  tho  sa\'agcs  in  America.    The  place  wtm  the  port  of  Gentk :  and  when 

the  lawj'cr  had  linishetl,  the  chief,  whose  name  vraa  Catampa,  and  hia  pcriplo 
laii'^'licd  ;>t  him  ;  these  bi'iiitrlitoil  barbarians  laii'jjlicil  at  tho  learned  bacnillcr, 
and  siiid  ih  it  the  FojX!  mi.st  have  Iw  ri  drutdv  mIu-ii  ho  <lid  it,  for  la;  wua  <^\y- 
ux^  what  was  not  bis;  and  tliat  the  King  who  asked  and  took  such  a  grant 
mast  be  »  crazy  one,  since  he  asked  for  what  was  ano4lier*s.  'Dixeron  fi  el 
papri  ili'uicm  cstar  Km-K-lio  qiiado  1  >  hi/o;  ptics  ilai-.alo  <"]  iid  era  suyo,  y  '{  cl 
rcy  Tj  p^dia  it  tomaiia  tal  incrced  «h'tiia  si  r  al:,nin  l<»'  o  pu«  pcdia  lo  rjiio  c  i  i  & 
otro  '. '  tJiiffo,  Sitmad''  Opoijrafta,  A'i.  A  <  "py  «>t  tnis  prcrions  dociuni  ntwas 
lilcd  in  the  ( 'aMidv  ('otitmt'i^'ion ,  at  S<  villi'.  Mi-inorial  (jiir  >l!6  <  I  Ita'  hUI'  r  Hin  'mn, 
in  pri'ltco  and  ('itr'f>'itni,  ('ol.  l>ix\,  i.  44_'-7.  llerrcra,  i.  vii.  xiv.,  ^.ivi  -i  the 
text  of  the  ri  /    /  /  made  for  (.»jeda  and  othci-s  in  l.t'is.    See  al  ->  L'-'U 

C'dltila,  iu  Doc.  JaaLf  i.  11 1-2;  ZamotxL  j/ CorouattOf  Jiib,  Lnj.  Ult,^  iii.  -'1-31; 
Jumt  y  IWoa,  f'o?/.,  i.  114-20;  Acoiia,  I/iitt.  Vo-rfprnd.  Nufm  Omnrtifa,  2,1-0, 
wilt  r  ;  is  also  j,'i\  L'n  tlio  text  of  XictK'«rs  n-iiui-it'i ':i :  L" <  > 'n^ft-t,  I/i^f.  /ml., 
IT.  l.'A-ii;  JJeijiii' -S/tan.  CW/.,  i.  242;  Carta  diriyida  al  licy  ^tor  VascoSuuei, 
in  i^asarrele,  Col.  de  Viaffe$f  iiL  373-80. 
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houses,  and  murdering  some  of  the  slumberers  while 
taking  captive  others,  all  being  attended  by  wanton 
cruelty  and  pillage.  Yet  such  was  the  fate  of  Carota, 
Panciaco,  and  other  friends  and  allies  of  Vasco  Nunez. 
From  the  accident  of  conquest,  captives  for  slaves  had 
become  one  of  the  objects  of  conquest. 


After  this  brilliant  achievement  at  Careta,  Avora 
passed  on  to  a  small  port  which  he  named  Santa 
Cruz,"  where  ho  planted  the  initial  settlement  of  the 
lino  whicli  was  to  extend  from  sea  to  sea.  Leaving 
there  ei<'^htv  men,  he  marched  southward,  robbing 

''I  follow  tho  Xuru^  Orfiif  of  Pc>  I-n;t,  who  i)lacns  Pocorosa  and  S.  X. 
(SantnCniz)  north  and  we  Hit  of  Conifigro;  ultliough  Ovicdo,  iii.  .'{",  says,  '  cl 
pucrto  do  Saiicto  Cniz  que  t's  cn  tierra  del  ca<,'i«iuc  Comogrc.'  It  is  often  im- 
lM.»*-iil>lc  to  reconcile  the  Kelt -contradict ions  of  a  Nvriter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
eunflictiug  statements  of  tlie  several  chroniclers.  Oviedo  usually  places  the 
native  townia  and  provinces  where  most  convenient  for  his  narrative. 
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and  mturdering  as  he  went.  The  caciques  were  tcnt- 
iired  to  make  them  disclose  their  gold,"  writes  Oviedo. 
"  Some  thej  roasted,  others  they  threw  to  the  dogB» 
others  were  hanged."" 

If  not  for  the  church,  then  for  himself  the  good 
bishop  of  Darien  was  interested  in  the  spoils  of  G  od's 
•  enemies  everywhere.  ,  In  Ayora's  maraudings  he  had 
special  interest;  and  no  intelligence  reaching  Antigua 
for  some  time  concerning  them,  Quevdo  suggested 
to  Pedrarias  that  a  messenger  be  sent  to  ascertain 
his  lieutenant's  progress,  Bartolom^  Hurtado,  once 
the  friend  of  Vasco  Nunez,  but  anxious  now  before 
the  new  powers  to  wipe  out  that  stain,  was  accordingly 
sent  to  bring  in  the  plunder. 

On  the  way,  to  please  Pedrarias,  Hurtado  sought 
to  excel  Ayora  in  rapine ;  but  that  was  impossible.  In 
returning  with  the  plunder,  however,  he  stopped  at 
Careta's  village  and  asked  for  men  to  carry  burdens  to 
Antigua,  and  this  was  readily  granted  by  the  chief, 
anxious  as  he  still  was  for  the  friendship  of  the  Span- 
iards. After  honorahly  dischartxinij  his  trust  with 
regard  to  Ayora  and  Pedrarias,  in  manner  becoming 
a  Christian  and  a  cavalier,  he  selected  from  Caretii's 
men  six  of  the  tinust  specimens  and  presented  them 
as  slaves  to  the  governor;  to  the  worthy  bishop  he 
gave  other  six;  and  to  Espinosa  four.  After  thus 
going  the  rounds  among  the  high  officials,  the  re- 
minder were  branded  and  sold  into  slavery  at  public 
sale."   Hurtado  was  for^ven  his  former  humanity. 

'*I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  here  to  catalogue  Ayora 's  crimes. 
One  which  the  Liccncia<lo  Zuozo  mentiona,  J*aeheeo  and  Cdrdeuoji,  Col.  Doe.« 
i.  31.V1G,  it  sufficiently  i)luiTi!i7<  «l.  v  ill  answer  for  nil.  Mi  t  ono  day,  on  ap- 
proaching a  village,  by  nalivts  hiariiig  )in;.«i-nts  ot  Vfiiiwin,  tnwl  and  h-nli, 
wine  and  maize,  who  tnought  the  white  tiba  to  be  their  friend,  Vasco  Nufiez, 
Ayora  leized  the  cacique  and  his  chief  men,  tortured  them  with  fire  and  dogs 
tmtil  all  their  gold  was  given  up,  and  then bttmed  them  alire.  '  This  infernal 
hant  lasted  several  niontlis,'  says  Oviedo. 

*  Loa  quales  lueao  fueron  vcndidoa  en  almoncda  6  herrados,  6  los  mas 
deUoe  se  sacaron  do  U  tierra  por  mar,  <S  loe  llevaron  d  otraa  partes.*  Ovlfdo, 
iii.  39.  '  l'(ji  rnando  anrorn  liii  altri  Capitani  per  qiiella  Costa,  come  fu  liar- 
tolomeo  Wtjulo  in  Achla,  o  hultiito  in  terra,  aotto  colore  di  mce,  uigliu  tutti 
gUndiani,  che  potc,  c  gli  vendd  per  iwdiiMiL'  ^dnoiii.  JTiM.  Avovo  JfoiHl(^49. 
Ban.  On.  Ax.,  Vok  L  M 
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Entering  tlie  doniinioiL^  of  Tubanamii,  Juan  de 
Ayora  ])lanted  there  another  fortress  wliich  lie  left 
in  charjxe  of  Meneses.  But  instead  of  continuintx  his 
labors  across  the  Istlinius,  as  ordered,  lie  determined 
to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  robbery,  and  escape  the 
country  before  his  otfences  should  be  fully  known. 
Following  this  plan  he  soon  found  himself  overloaded 
with  booty;  and,  leaving  his  captains  to  overrun  the 
land  at  pleasure,  he  returned  with  his  cai)tives,  gold, 
and  ])r()visi()ns  to  Antigua.  The  gold,  he  said,  must 
remain  untouched,  for  future  division.  The  })rovis- 
ions  were  deposited  witli  the  governor,  and  the  cap- 
tives distributed  aiti(»ng  the  royal  officers,  who  had 
been  sent  hither  at  the  king's  cost,  to  see  among 
other  things  that  the  natives  were  not  enslaved.  Yet 
Ayora  was  ill  at  ease.  His  dreams  and  meditations 
were  not  pleasant;  he  knew  that  there  must  be  a  day 
of  reckoning  when  his  atrocities  became  known.  The 
villain  determined  to  escape  before  the  return  of  the 
captains.  Making  ready  with  his  men,  he  watched 
his  opportunity,  and  seizing  one  of  the  sliips  lying  at 
•  the  anchorage,  not  unknown  to  the  governor iiowever, 
as  many  thmk,  he  escaped  with  his  booty.  Peter 
Martyr,  while  acknowledging  a  long  acquaintance  with 
Avora,  says  that  "in  all  the  turmoyles  and  tragicall 
affii3rres  of  the  Ocean,  nothing  hath  so  mudie  dis- 
pleased me,  as  the  couetousnesse  of  this  man,  who 
hath  so  distui-bed  the  pacified  minds  of  the  Kinges." 
And  "if  Juan  de  Ayora  had  been  punished  for  his 
many  injuries  to  the  peaceable  caciques,"  wrote  Vasco 
Nunez  subsequently  to  the  king,  "  the  other  captains 
would  not  have  dared  to  commit  like  excesses."^ 

The  chronicles  continue  in  about  the  same  strain. 
Shortly  after  Ayora,  Francisco  Becerra  came  in  from 
the  hunt  with  gold  to  the  value  of  seven  thousand  pesos 

■•Carte  at  Rnj,  in  yavarrfte.  Col.  de  Vinfjei*,  ill,  876.   Ovi«cio  statet  that 

Petlrari.is  M-iit  a  ship  tiftcr  Ayora  to  Santo  7>  "iniiiL-n,  but  Ixforc  it  rc.ii-hotl  that 
port  Ayora  luul  sailed  for  Sjiain.  where,  soon  altcn\  ard,  he  died,  leaviiig  the 
bishop,  the  alcalde  mayor,  uud  the  governor  responsible  for  hia  criioet.  Bran 
if  this  were  trne,  theae  fanotioiwiioa  may  have  winked  at  Ayora'a  aaoaps. 
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de  OTO,  and  with  over  one  hundred  captives,  by  the 
judicious  distribution  of  which  official  inquiry  was  not 
only  quieted,  but  Becerra  obtained  a  new  commission. 
He  was  sent  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  and 

three  pieces  of  artillery  to  Cend,  to  avenge  the  death 
of  forty-eight  men  lost  by  Francisco  de  Valiejo  some 
time  before.  It  was  here  that  Encisco  once  attempted 
to  violate  the  native  sepulchres  in  search  of  golden 
ornaments.  Becerra  went  with  the  determination  to 
spare  neither  age  nor  ^ox ;  but,  on  landing,  the  party 
was  decoyed  into  ambush  and  every  man  of  them 
slain  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  enemy,  a  native 
servant-bo}'^  of  Becerra  alone  escaping  to  carry  the 
news  to  Antigua. 

vSince  the  whole  region  was  in  arms  the  eighty  men 
at  Santa  Cruz  found  it  every  day  more  difficult  to 
sustain  hfe  by  stealinfjf.  WluTovcr  the  savasres  could 
catch  them  they  repaid  their  cruelties  in  kind,  cutting 
oft'  the  hmbs  with  sharp  stones,  or  pouring  melted 
gold  down  their  throats,  crying  EaU  £at  gold. 
Christians!  take  your  11 11  of  gold!"** 

Growing  V(it  bolder,  Pocorosa  collected  a  larofc 
force  and  captured  the  fort,  five  Spaniards  only  escaj)- 
ing  to  Antigua."  Thus  within  six  months  alter  estal)- 
hshing  »Santa  Cruz,  not  a  vestige  of  the  settlement 
remained. 

Antonio  Tello  de  Guzman  was  sent  with  one  hun- 
dred men  to  continue  the  work  abandoned  by  Avora. 
Departing  from  Antigua  early  in  November,  1515,  he 

"  Theodore  de  Bry  and  Benzoni  give  graphic  engravings  of  the  cutting  and 
roasting  and  eating  of  Spaniards.  Say«  the  latter,  *  Quegli,  che  pigliauano 
villi,  .-jit  ti.ilincntt'  n  raiiitaiii,  Icgategli  lo  mani  o  i  piodi,  gi  tUitigli  in  terra, 
cokuauo  loro  dell'oru  in  bocca,  dioenao,  mangia,  mangia  oru  Cristiano. '  JIul. 
Nvovo  MondOy  49.  Nor  has  liiu  Caaaa  lulea  to  improTe  the  mil»eot»  as  magr 
be  soon  in  the  rnrioiin  illtutmtions  and  extwim dennnciatioM  of  hia  JRegkmvm 
Indkaruin  td  vfi*tat*:>ntiii,  18-22  ct  seq. 

**IIerrera,  ii.  i.  ii.;  Peter  Martyr,  iii,  6.  Oviedo,  iii.  46,  asserts  that  Pan- 
ciaco  joined  Pocorosa  in  the  attack  on  Santa  Cruz,  and  that  not  a  nogle 
Spaniard  escaped.  Andagnya,  in  Xar.,  12,  says  that  all  were  killed  savo  one 
woman,  whom  Pocoro-^a  k<  i>t  several  years  as  his  wife.  Siie  was  finally  killed 
tiu%>ugh  jealottey  by  an  Indian  woman  who  reported  her  to  have  beou  eaten 
by  »«vooodi]«iniile  bathiBH. 
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j»ruceeded  to  the  province  of  Tubaiiamd'**  and  found 
the  fortress,  in  command  of  Captain  Mcneses,  be- 
sieged by  the  savages,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity.  The  place  was  abandoned,  and 
^lenescs  marched  southward  with  Guzman  into  the 
provinces  of  Chepo  and  Clicjunn'i.  There  they  were 
met  by  several  caciques  comljined  to  oppose  them; 
but  the  savages  were  persuaded  to  think  better  of  it. 
Chepo  presented  his  visitors  with  a  large  amount  of 
gold  and  feasted  them.  While  seated  at  dinner  a 
young  cacique  rushed  in  greatly  excited  and  denounced 
the  host  as  a  usurper,  who  had  defrauded  hun  of  his 
Inheritance.  Reinstate  me/'  he  urged,  "  and  I  wiU 
give  you  twice  the  cold  Chepo  has  given."  The 
argument  was  irresistible.  Chepo  was  hanged;  seven 
of  his  principal  men  were  given  to  the  do^,  and  the 
adjudicators  received  gold  to  the  value  of  six  thousand 
pesos.    Then  they  went  their  way. 

As  thev  approached  the  seaboard  they  heard  a  place 
much  spoken  of  which  the  natives  called  Fanamd.  It 
must  be  that  gold  or  pearls  were  there,  the  Spaniards 
thought;  for  how  otherwise  could  any  place  be  famous? 
On  reaching  it,  however,  they  were  disappointed  to 
find  only  a  collection  of  fishermen's  huts,  the  word 
panamd,  in  the  aboriginal  tongue,  signifying  '*a  place 
where  many  fish  are  taken. Besting  here  with  part 
of  his  company,  Telle  de  Guzman  despatched  Diego 
do  Albites  with  eighty  men  to  the  rich  province  of 
Chagre,  ten  leagues  distant;  and  this  captain  plumes 

"  Oviedo  calls  this  place  Tamao. 

**  This  was  the  site  of  old  Fonamd.  Aboriginally  fish  in  large  quantities 
wore  dried  there,  *  Qae  cs  provincia  adondo  los  ayrea  son  buenoH  (juando  vienen 
dela  nuur,*  nya  Herrera,  ii.  ii.  x.,  'y  malos  quondo  precede  de  tierra.'  In 
Pnrcha$,  ffh  PQgrimes,  iv.  88.'i,  ia  written,  '  It  might  liauo  had  a  better  seate, 
.Jil  l  iiKiro  wholesome,  and  to  the  purjKise  for  tin-  tratlicko  of  tlu-  Soutli  Sea, 
nut  goinuK  very  farre  from  whence  the  Citio  now  stands.'  See  Juan  and  UUoa^ 
Koy.,i.W;  Hciibjii*»Comoff.y  \W6\  Ll<nfd,mLondm€ftog.Soe.,Jour.fi.  85; 
Fiudlay's  Din  <  }.,  i.  213 ;  (.'risu-nltrs  Pamtnui,  1 1 ;  Viafjrro  Univ.,  xii.  303-30; 
AniJnfjoyaaNttr.,  23.    Ambiguously  ( I omara  writes,  }ii»t.  Ivd.,  254,  'Deete 

Stilio  a  I'anama  ay  mas  do  cinquenta,  quo  descubrio  (iaapar  do  Morales  CapitMl 
e  iVdrarias  de  Auila.'  Still  more  indefinite  ia  Benzoni,  H\»t.  Moudo  Nrovo^ 
81,  'Quosta  prouincia  di  ruiuimu  soleoa  essere  habitata  da  molti  popoli  In- 
diani,  c  per  tutti  <juei  sia  mi  v'erft  ahotidMii*  d'ovo;  m»  gli  Spagnooli  hanno 
oonsumato  ogni  oofla^' 
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himself,  and  we  permit  him  in  God  s  name,  that  he  did 
not  murder  the  sleepy  savages  when,  roused  at  dead 
of  night,  they  gazed  with  stolid  astonishment  on  their 
strange  visitors,  and  promptly  paid  twelve  hundred 
pesos  for  the  privilege  to  be  left  alive.  Acquiring 
so  much  so  easily,  Albitcs  deemed  it  only  proper  to 
demand  more,  and  handing  another  large  sack  to  the 
cacique,  he  told  him  to  fill  it  with.  gold.  "  I  can  fill 
your  sack  with  stones  from  the  brook,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  I  cannot  make  gold,  neither  have  I  any  more." 


Even  for  this  the  good  Albites  did  not  cast  him  to 
the  dogs,  but  took  his  departure  for  Pacora,^'  where 
joined  by  Guzman  the  entire  company  returned  to 
Tubanamd. 

Thus  far  the  expedition  of  Tello  de  Guzman  had 
been  prosperous,  and  more  important  than  he  himself 
imagined,  for  his  was  the  first  visit  of  Spaniards  to 
the  site  of  the  afterwards  renowned  city  of  Panamil. 
Hence  to  Antigua,  however,  the  march  was  distress- 
ing.   Elated  by  his  success  at  Santa  Cruz,  Pocorosa 

It  may  bo  the  same  as  Poncra ;  from  the  authorities  it  ia  impossible  with 
certainty  to  detcrmiue. 
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appeared  at  Tubanamd  with  an  increased  force, 
lioiisting  as  banners  the  bh)ody  rainicnt  of  slain 
Christians,  the  savages  brandished  their  gory  pen- 
nons on  every  hillside,  crying,  "  Behold  tlie  fate  of 
the  accursed,  who  leave  their  homes  to  mar  the  peace 
of  unoffending  nations."  All  along  down  the  mount- 
aiu  and  over  the  burning  plain  of  Darien  to  the  very 
threshold  of  Antigua,  the  Spaniards  fought  a  hidden 
foe,  who  never  offered  pitdied  battle,  but  so  har- 
assed them  that  ofUimes  they  were  on  the  point  of 
throwing  aw^ay  their  heavy  plates  of  gold,  and  lying 
down  to  die  from  thirst,  hunger,  and  exhaustion. 
Nevertheless  they  arrived  at  Antigua  with  many 
slaves  and  much  treasure. 

All  this  time  Vasco  Nuiiez  was  lefl  in  the  back- 
ground; and  while  such  dastardly  doings  were  in 
order  it  was  as  well  for  every  honorable  man  to  remain 
unoccupied.  It  was  hard,  however,  to  remain  idle; 
and  in  an  evil  moment,  at  tlie  earnest  sohcitations 
of  the  m](1  comrades  who  had  no  confidence  in  any 
other  leader,  he  consented  to  take  part  in  another 
expedition  to  Dabaiba,  in  search  of  the  gold  and  the 
golden  temple  there.  It  was  a  desperate  undertaking, 
as  the  former  adventure  had  proved,  but  the  colony 
was  an  Ixion's  wheel  that  kept  the  goyemment  ever 
moving. 

When  two  hundred  men  were  ready,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  leadership  arose,  Pedrarias  iianiod  Luis  Car- 
rillo ;  but  there  were  those  wlio  would  not  go  except 
uikUt  Vasco  Nunez.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  gov- 
ernor to  divide  the  leadership  in  such  a  way  that 
if  the  expedition  ])roved  successful  his  own  caj)tain 
sliould  liavu  the  credit,  and  if  a  failure,  the  blame 
should  tall  iinnii  his  enemv.  And  so  it  was  arranj^ed, 
to  tiie  intinite  disgust  of  Balboa,  who  j)lainly  saw  the 
governoi-'s  jnirposo,  and  would  have  declined  could 
lie  ha\{'  (Iniie  so  without  prejudice  to  his  friends. 
Embai'king  in  June,  iolo,  and  ai»cending  the  Atrato 
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for  some  distance,  the  expedition  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  canoes  which  darted  simultane- 
ously from  beneath  the  foliage  overhanging  either 
hank.  The  Spaniaids  were  tal:en  at  a  diMidyaniage ; 
for  beside  atta*cking  them  with  wooden  lances  the  say- 
ages,  who  were  more  expert  upon  the  water  than  the 
Spaniards,  dived  under  and  overturned  their  canoes, 
to  the  destruction  of  one  half  the  expedition.  Among 
the  lost  was  Luis  Carrillo.  The  one  hundred  survivors 
found  their  way  back  to  Antigua  with  no  small  diffi- 
culty. 

One  might  think  that  this  would  be  enough  of 
the  golden  temple  for  the  present.  But  not  so. 
These  men  were  not  Castilians  if  danger  and  defeat 
acted  otherwise  than  as  stimulants  to  new  adventure. 

Furtherinore,  like  tlie  j^lories  of  heaven  which  are 
magnified  by  the  difficulties  of  tlieir  attainment,  the 
mysterious  aominion  so  stubbornly  defended  must  liold 
gpreat  treasure,  and  in  the  inflamed  minds  of  the  Chris* 
tians  the  savage  pantheon  of  Dabaiba  had  risen  into 
a  lofty  ediiice  glittering  with  gold  and  gems,  and  situ- 
ated in  a  region  rich  and  beautiful  beyond  comparison. 
And  Juan  do  Tabira,  the  factor,  was  confident  he  could 
capture  it,  as  likewise  was  Juan  de  Birues  the  inspector. 
Tliey  would  build  three  light  brigantines;  and  with 
these,  and  a  small  fleet  of  canoes,  and,  say  one  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  bid  defiance  to  the  (U'liion  host  of  Da- 
baiba. This  they  did,  Tabira  commanding.  The  cost 
fell  heavy  on  the  factor,  l)ut  the  king's  chest  helped 
him  out,  if  Herrera  speaks  truly. 

As  hitherto,  the  invaders  were  attacked,  but  the  sav- 
ages were  easily  beaten  off.  Not  so  the  goddess  of  the 
golden  temple,  who  sent  such  a  flood  as  uprootetl  trees, 
overturned  the  factor's  vessel,  and  diMJwned  among 
others  both  Tabira  and  Birues.  Francisco  Pizarro 
being  of  the  j)arty  was  asked  to  assume  command  and 
continue  up  the  river,  but  he  declined,  and  further 
efforts  in  that  direction  were  abandoned.^ 

^  Peter  Martyr  spealu  of  four  attempts  to  goiu  tLe  goldeu  tompls.  The 
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Rumors  arriving  from  Spain  of  the  recognition 
by  the  India  Council  of  the  services  and  merits  of 
Vasco  Nn&ez,  Pedrarias  hastened  to  move  men  to 
the  southern  seaboard,  lent  he  should  see  his  enemy 
placed  in  power  there.  For  this  mission  were  chosen 
the  governor's  cousin,  Gkbspar  de  Morales,  and  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  to  whom  were  given  sixty  men.*'  They 
were  told  to  cross  the  mountains  by  the  shortest 
route,  and,  taking  possession  of  the  Pearl  Islands 
found  and  named  by  Vasco  Nunez,  to  gather  the  fruit 
thereof  The  object  of  the  Europeans  in  attacking 
the  islanders  was,  of  course,  to  extend  the  "boundaries 
of  their  enlightened,  just,  and  humane  civilization, 
and  bring  the  benighted  heathen  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  True,  they  might  gather 
a  little  gold,  or  pick  up  such  pearls  as  fell  in  their 
way,  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

On  reaching  the  seashore,  Morales  (juartered  half 
of  his  men,  under  Penalosa,  on  a  cacique  named  Tuti- 
brd,  and  the  remainder  on  the  neighboring  chieftain, 
Tunaca.  Chiapes  and  Tumaco,  still  loyal  to  the 
Spaniards,  joined  them  there.  Every  requisite,  food, 
boats,  and  men,  was  provided  by  the  savages  with 
alacrity,  for  they  who  should  despoil  their  ancient 
enemy  were  welcome. 

One  day,  just  before  dark,  Morales  and  Pizarro 
with  thirty  Spaniards  and  a  large  company  of  natives 
embarked  in  a  fleet  of  canoes,  hut  so  boisterous  was 
the  sea  that  they  were  nnable  to  reach  the  islands 
before  the  next  day.  Landing  on  one  of  the  smaller 
islands  and  meeting  but  slight  resistance,  the  invaders 
passed  over  to  Isk  Rica,  as  it  was  called  by  Vasco 
Nuikez,  the  largest  of  the  group,  where  dwelt  the 
terrible  king,  who  made  the  caciques  of  the  mainland 

first  ftttaiiicd  a  distance  up  the  river  of  forty  leagues,  the  aecoud  of  fifty 
leagues,  and  the  tliit  J  of  eighty  leagues.  A^iin  thev  oroflsed  tlie  river  and 
proceeded  by  land,  '  but  oh  I  wonderful  miacnMww,  the  unumed  and  naked 
people  always  Ofverome  the  aimed  and  annond.*  Jaooim  Ahim  Onrio^  • 
friar  of  the  priory  of  Daiien,  ipent  many  yean  in  aaareh  of  tiie  provinoe  of 
Dabaiba. 

"  Balboa  eaya  eighty.  Car«(Hini^idkeoeaiidCUftIeNM,(%l.i>0e.|iL08QL 
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tremble,  and  who  now,  nothing  daunted,  came  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  his  warriors  and  fought  the 
Htrangers  bravely.  And  notwithstanding  Christian 
gunpowder,  steel,  and  bloodhounds  heaping  in  lifeless 
masses  before  his  eyes  his  best  and  bravest,  the  stub- 
born king  fought  on  as  if  he  knew  not  how  to  yield. 
Finally  ChiajK's  and  Tumaco  spoke  to  him,  and  showed 
how  vain  resistance  was,  how  valuable  the  friend- 
ship of  the  strangers.  Believing  this,  the  island 
monarch  submitted,  and  brought  the  Spaniards  to 
the  spacious  j)alace,  as  the  old  chroniclers  called  his 
house,  and  set  before  them  a  basket  of  large  and  lus- 
trous pearls  on  which  their  piety  fed  greedily.  In 
return  the  king  was  made  passing  rich  by  a  present 
of  a  few  cheap  hand -mirrors,  some  hawk- bells  and 
hatchets,  and  exhibited  almost  as  foolish  a  delight 
over  his  trinkets  as  did  the  Europeans  over  theirs. 
''Commend  me  to  the  friendship  of  these  gods,"  cried 
the  king,  as  he  sought  his  swarthy  other  self  bdiind 
the  mirrory  and  jingled  the  hawk-oells,  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  pearls,  and  tried  the  keen  edge  of  his 
hatchet  on  the  skull  of  a  slave  standing  by.  Em- 
bracing Morales  he  led  him  to  a  tower  which  crowned 
the  dwelling,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  isle- 
dotted  ocean  on  every  side.  ''Behold/'  he  said,  "the 
infinite  sea  extending  beyond  the  sunbeams;  behold 
these  islands  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  All 
are  mine;  all  abound  in  pearls,  whereof  you  shall 
have  as  many  as  desired  if  you  continue  my  friend." 
He  also  spoke  of  the  nations  of  the  distant  mainland 
whose  mighty  power  was  evidenced  by  the  ships  which 
be  had  sometimes  seen. 

Morales  readily  promised  eternal  friendship,  stipu- 
lating only  that  one  hundred  marks  of  pearls  should 
be  annually  paid  the  king  of  Castile,  and  to  this 
assented  the  king  of  Dites,'*^  as  the  natives  called  Isla 
Kica.    In  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  render  iiisig- 

"  Gomara,  Hitt.  Ind., 84,  ffivca  the  island  or  the  chieftain  yet  another  name, 
*ydioMliafi»iiute«nU7wdAl!<^^  Oriedo,  iiL  16^ 

oaUatbeiakodToe. 
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nificant  the  achievement  of  Viusco  Nunez,  Morales  had 
been  in.striK-ted  to  take  ]josse8sion  of  the  Soutli  Sea 
for  the  king  oi'  Sj)ain  in  the  name  of  Pedrarias.  This 
was  now  done.  The  name  of  Isla  de  Flores  was  sub- 
stitutod  for  that  of  Isla  Rica,  and  the  holy  rite  of 
baptism  was  administered  to  the  king,  who  received 
the  name  Pedro  Aria&* 

The  good  fortune  of  Morales  now  forsook  him. 
On  returning  to  the  mainland  he  found  that  the  coun- 
try  was  in  arms,  owii^  to  the  excesses  of  Pefialosa, 
who  was  a  rehktive  of  Isabel,  wife  of  Pedrarias.  The 
villain  had  repaid  the  hospitality  of  Tutibrd  by  out- 
rages on  his  women,  and  the  chieftains  had  in  conse- 

fuence  confederated  for  the  protection  of  their  homes, 
n  revenge  for  this  Morales  spread  fire  and  sword 
throughout  that  region.  On  one  occasion  eighteen 
caciques,  called  to  a  friendly  council,  were  treacherouslj 
seized  and  given  to  the  dogs  ;  at  another  time  seven 
hundred  savages  are  said  to  have  been  slain  within  an 
hour.  But  in  burning  the  village  of  a  cacique  named 
BiriH,"'  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  the  Spaniards 
were  repulsed,  and  in  attempting  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains to  Darien  they  lost  their  way,  and  after  consid- 
erable wandering  and  suffering  found  themselves  back 
at  the  starting-point.  Again  they  essayed  the  transit, 
a  handful  of  men  amidst  infuriated  hosts.  In  retalia- 
tion for  niijht  att^icks,  and  darts  showered  by  day 
from  elitis  and  thickets,  the  Kuro))eans  strewed  their 
path  with  murdered  and  mutilated  capti\es  to  tho 

**  Writing  the  king,  Vaaoo  Xofies  tells  tlic  tale  aomenrhat  differently.  '  No 
sooner  had  tney  arrived  at  Isla  Rica,'  he  says,  '  than  entering  a  \nllage  they 
captured  all  the  Iiiilians  they  cmild.  Tho  cati<iue  ]ii  i'|iar.  (l  for  w.ir,  luit  K  tin  il 
for  several  days,  durius  which  time  tho  Christians  burned  half  tho  housos  with 
«U  the  provisions.  Afterward  the  cacique  peaceably  returned  idth  fifteen  or 
sixteen  marks  of  jxarls  and  four  thousand  pesos  in  v:nh\.  Then  ho  took  the 
Spaniards  to  the  place  where  they  obtainetl  the  pearLs,  und  made  his  people 
gather  them,  and  nomin  at  peace.  Notwithstanding  nil  this  tlM  obtain 
without  conscience  gave  away  as  slaves  all  the  men  and  tdl  the  women  whom 
he  bronglit  away  from  the  Rich  Island.'  The  statement  may  be  taken  with 
allowaiK  f  ns  froin  a  man  Hinai  ting  un<ler  wnmg;  and  it  is  nnt  a  little  amusing 
Ut  sue  how  suddenly  tender  becomes  tho  conscience  of  the  ingenuous- Vasoo, 
who  never  stole  anything  from  the  natives,  or  bmrned  thefar  hooMe,  or  made 

tfaem  slaves ! 

Erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  origin  of  tho  word  Peru. 
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number  of  one  hundred,  liupin*^  to  intiniid;:  j  the 
enemy,  who  was  (tnly  tlie  more  fiiaddened  thereby. 
Thus,  midst  this  bloody  disturbance,  whicli  in  ferocity 
far  exceeded  anything  of  wliich  wild  beasts  are  ca- 
pable, these  ministers  of  civilization  and  missionaries 
of  Christ  managed  with  great  tribulation  to  reach 
their  settlement,  still  clinging  to  the  gold  and  pearls.** 
To  Gaspar  de  Morales  Vasco  Nunez  pays  the  same 
encomiums  as  to  the  other  captains  uf  Pedrarias.  '*  Be 
it  known  to  your  Majesty,"  lie  writes,  "that  during 
this  excursion  was  j)crpetrated  the  greatest  cruelty 
ever  heard  of  in  Arabian  or  Christian  country,  in  any 
generation.  And  this  it  is.  This  captain  ana  the  sur- 
viving Christians  while  on  their  journey  took  nearly 
one  hundred  Indians  of  both  sexes,  mostly  women  and 
children,  fastened  them  with  chains,  and  afterward 
ordered  them  to  be  decapitated  and  scalped."  But 
« being  cousin  and  servant  of  the  governor,"  adds 
Oviedo,  he  suffers  **  neither  pain  nor  punishment/* 

Some  of  the  peark  were  of  extnordinuy  dee  snd  beauty.    One,  in  par- 

ticiilrir,  attained  no  small  celebrity.  It  \v;n  ji<-nr  s1ia]M'iI.  (.ne  inch  in  length, 
tuid  nine  lines  in  itn  largest  dimueter.  Vuscu  Auuc-;^  Uci^nLte.s  it  lus  wci;.'liincr 
*toa  tominca  '—a  tomiii  is  about  OM  third  of  a  drachm—'  ver\'  perfect,  uli- 
out  a  scratch  or  stain  and  of  a  very  pretty  color  and  lustre  and  make;  wliich, 
in  truth,'  artlessly  intimating  what  would  be  his  course  under  the  circum- 
stances, 'ia  a  jewel  well  worthy  of  presentation  to  your  Majesty,  more  par- 
ticularly OS  coming  from  these  parts.  It  was  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  for 
1,200  pesos  de  oro  to  a  inerdiaiit,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
t  ni'ir.  Oviedo,  iii.  49,  says  it  weighed  31  carats.  Sul>?'i  ijm  iitly  it  was  pre- 
sented through  I>ofla  IsalK-1  to  the  queen,  and  was  valued  in  Sjjain  at  4,000 
ducats.  Pedrarias  i.H  further  cliarged  -with  divers  niihdenieanors.  Carta  del 
AiJi  laiUado  ]'(iMcoXiiiifzil(Iicilfxxi.()cto\ycT\6,\r>\ri.  in  I'dchf  co  awd  Ctinlrnfw, 
t'ol.  Doc.,  ii.  520,  and  Navarrcte,  Col.  de  Viagai,  iii.  '61  o ;  Uvaik,  IJi^t.  Jltl.  Chile, 
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DABIEN  EZFEDinONB  UNDER  FBDBABIAfi. 

1516-1617. 

GONZAI.O  T>E  BaDAJOZ  ViSITS  THE  SoUTH  Sea— WhAT  He  SeE3  AT  NOUBRE 

D£  Dios — His  Dealings  with  Totonaqua — Asv  with  Tatabaohb- 
sun— AssivEa  at  NatI— The  Spaioasdb  Gasbse  kuoh  Gou>— Thit 
Evoonma  tbm  Bbdooseabu  Pabb— ▲  DwnAn  FiaBr— Babajob 

LO6B8  HIS  QOLD  AKD  BSTCBKB  TO  DaBIZK— PkDKAKIAS  OK  THE  WaR- 

path — He  Strikes  Cexu  a  Blow  of  Revenge— Acla  Fockded — Tub 
Oovx&xoK  liETUiuia  iLh  to  Axtioua— Expeditioh  or  Gaspab  dk 
BBniroBA  TO  tbm  Soots  Sia— Tn  iJoniTiAn^  Aae  Bowbbt  wr 
Law— BmnMAli  Relatwii— A  BuMwr-HAiomD  Fkon— Bdixooa  as 

NatA — ^HK  Ck>UBT8  THK  ACQUAINTAN'CE  OF  PARIS— WlTO  KlLLS  TH« 
AaCBASSADORS — HURTADO  SURVEYS  THE   SOCTHERX   SEABOARD  TO  Nl- 

OOTA — ^PahamI  Fodxdbd— Alf  Aborioikal  Tabtasus — Betu&n  or 
BunMosA^  SxfxiUTicnr. 

While  these  expeditions  were  directed  to  the  east 
side  of  Panamd  Bay,  other  captains  were  equally 

active  on  the  west  side. 

Gonzalo  de  Badajoz  embarked  at  Antigua  for  the 
South  Sea  in  March,  1515,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men.^  Landing  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  no 
white  man  had  touclied  since  Nicuesa's  departure^ 
a  dismal  spectacle  was  there  presented.  The  dis- 
mantled fort  stood  surrounded  by  tenantless  dwell- 
ino^s,  whose  walls  were  once  the  silent  witnesses  of 
despair;  while  crosses,  heaps  of  stone,  and  dead  men's 
scattered  bones,  seemed  to  tell  how  restless  were 
these  adventurers  even  in  their  last  restiiij^.  The 
most  inijiassivu  of  all  that  callous  company  was  struck 
by  a  momentary  shudder  as  he  gazed  on  these  ghastly 

'Peter  Mart^,  dec.  iiL  cap.  x.,  mv*  he  set  oat  in  May  with  80  nifldi,  and 
was  afterward  joined  by  Mercado  wim  BO  men. 
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portents  of  liis  own  probable  fat^;  and  they  would 
have  turned  back  on  the  spot  had  not  their  leader 
hurried  the  ships  away  beyond  their  reach. 

The  versatile  adventurer  quickly  recovers  himself, 
however,  and  what  is  more  wonderftd  is  the  indiffer- 
ence with  whidi  sanguinary  redtab  often  repeated 
are  soon  receiyed.  The  homelj  adage  that  familiarity 
breeds  contempt  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  trae  than 
in  our  own  intercourse  with  danger,  pain,  and  death. 
It  is  not  altogether  a  Hibemidsm  to  say  that  men 
get  used  to  these  things,  even  to  hanging.  And 
when  the  oft-repeated  disasters  are  distant,  and  only 
the  survivors  with  their  prizes  are  present,  the  ter* 
rible  tale  makes  still  less  impression.  That  colony 
after  colony  in  the  New  World  occupation  should  be 
swept  away  or  divided  by  death,  and  divided  yet 
agam,  ten  times,  or  twenty  times  cut  in  twain;  or 
that  expedition  afler  expedition  should  return  to  An- 
tigua, leaving  half  or  two  thirds  of  its  number  rotting 
on  the  heated  plain,  or  scattered  in  the  mountains 
furnishing  food  for  carrion-birds,  and  yet  new  colo- 
nists continue  to  come  out,  and  new  expeditions  con- 
tinue to  be  organized  by  those  willing  to  take  the 
same  even  chances  of  never  returning,  shows  an  igno- 
rance, or  indifference,  or  both,  to  which  fear  of  con- 
sequences is  as  inaccessible  as  ever  was  the  feeling  of 
love  to  Narcissus. 

The  mission  of  Badajoz  was  the  usual  one.  He 
was  to  cross  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest  j)art,  take 
possession  of  the  country,  and  i^^athor  in  its  treasures. 
We  all  know  what  this  implied.  Were  any  but  civ- 
ilized Christians  so  to  do  it  would  be  called  murder, 
robbery,  treachery,  violation,  and  the  rest. 

Totonai^ua  was  the  first  victim  on  tliis  occasion. 
His  dominions  were  of  great  extent  and  thickly  peo- 
pled, the  village  where  he  resided  standing  on  the 
mountains  opjKxsite  Xombre  de  Dios.  Surprised  by 
nii^dit  he  surrendered  gold  to  the  value  of  six  tliou- 
muid  pesos.    Tatarachorubi,  a  wealthy  cacique  on  the 
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southern  side,  was  similarly  relieved  of  crohl  to  the 
value  of  ei«^ht  thousand  pesos.  Seein<j^  tlu^  Spaniards 
so  deeply  in  love  with  gold,  Tataracherubi  told  them 
of  a  cliief  named  Xatd,  some  distance  to  the  south- 
west, very  rich  and  with  few  fighting"  men.  Thirty 
men  under  Alonso  Perez  dc  la  Rua  were  deemed 
ample  for  the  adventure,  but  after  a  night's  march 
the  Spaniards  found  themselves,  as  morning  broke, 
in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of  villayfes  helontrinQ:  to  a 
numerous  and  warlike  people.  Ketreat  was  nnpos- 
sible,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Rushing 
for  the  principal  village  they  seized  the  leading  ca- 
cique, Natd,^  and  were  masters  of  the  situation.  For 
when  the  savages  pressed  them  hard  in  the  fight  that 
followed,  and  would  have  slain  them  all,  they  threat- 
ened Natd  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not  cause  his 
men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Natd  obeyed.  Pres- 
ently Badaioz  joined  Perez,  and  the  duef  was  re- 
leased to  collect  for  his  captors  gold  in  value  to  fifteen 
thousand  castellanos.  After  remaining  at  Natd  two 
months  the  conquerors  surprised  the  village  of  Es- 
coria,  ten  leagues  to  the  southward,  and  secured  ^Id* 
to  the  value  of  nine  thousand  pesos.  Westward  from 
Escoria  lived  Biruquete^  and  a  blind  neighbor,  who 
were  relieved  of  six  thousand  pesos  worth  of  gold. 
In  the  vicinity  were  the  villages  of  Taracuri,  Pana- 
nome,  Tabor,  and  Chini,  where  the  Spaniards  obtained 
another  considerable  quantity  of  gold. 

Gonzalo  de  Badajoz  was  gathering  a  rich  harvest. 
Thus  far  his  accumulations  reached  eighty  thousand 
castellanos,  equivalent  to  more  than  half  a  million  of 

*0n  Mcrcator's  atlas  there  is  a  town  an<l  river  south-west  from  PaimmA 
named  2^'a(a.  Hoiulius,  Dnmpier,  Jcft'crys,  and  De  Laet  give  Naia;  Wttt- 
Imligche  S/iif'jhel,  NcUo;  Ki<  j>n-(,  Xa(atl<  'losCab<dlero*,tIM^miMmiimMd, 
It.  Aijtiahlanca,  and  opposite  this  river,  J  Chiru. 

'  Nearly  all  the  gold  ftrand  here  was  wronghtinto  pktMiad  varioukiiidi 
of  utdudla. 

*It  ia  gronndless  speenlation  on  the  put  of  Herrem  to  find  to  thia  word, 
M  many  do  in  othns,  tin-  origin  of  the  term  Pern.  *  Y  prn.^i^uiendo  su 
descttbnmiento  hima  ci  Ocideute,  Ucgarou  a  la  tierra  del  Cazique  dicho  Birii- 
qnete,  de  qaicn  ae  dice  qw  ha  derioado  el  nomtara  de  Finu'  Hi$t,  Jnd,,  ii. 
C  xiv. 
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dollars  at  the  present  day.  It  was  not  a  di8affreea1)]e 
way  of  making  money.  It  was  quite  honoraHc  steal- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  civilization,  though  the  stupid 
savages  never  could  wholly  make  out  the  right  and 
wrong  of  it.  In  addition  to  gold  there  were  always 
women  for  baptism,  lust^  and  slaveiy,  and  so  the 
Christians  were  happy. 

Elated  l)y  their  successes,  the  conquerors  continued 
the  good  work.  Not  far  from  Chirii  were  the  domin- 
ions of  a  caei([ue  oall(Hl  hy  the  vSpaniaT-ds  Parizao  Pa- 
riba,  sul)sef(iu  ntly  abbreviated  into  Paiis.**  Advised 
of  their  approaeh  Paris  fled  to  the  nujuutains  with 
all  his  ]H>()])lc  iiud  treasure.  Badajoz  sent  a  message 
threatening  to  |>ut  the  dogs  ujxjn  his  track  unless 
he  returned.  l*[iris  returned  word  that  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly occu])ied  and  lioped  the  Spanish  captain 
would  excuse  his  eoming.  He  begged  him,  however, 
to  acce[)t  an  aeeonipanying  gift  from  his  women,  and 
wished  him  a  prosperous  journey  out  of  the  eountry. 
The  gift  so  earelessly  {)resented  was  carried  by  four 

{)rincipal  men  in  baskets  made  of  the  witiies  of  palm- 
eaves  and  lined  with  deerskin.s.  In  dimensions  they 
were  about  one  and  a  half  by  two  feet,  and  three 
inches  in  depth.  The  contents  consisted  of  fabricated 
gold,  breast-plates,  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  valued,  as 
the  Spaniards  affiimed,  at  forty  or  fifty  thousand  cas- 
tellanos. 

So  much  treasure  so  royally  presented  only  excited 
their  cupidity  the  more.  Thanking  the  savages,  Ba- 
dajoz retired  with  his  men,  but  as  soon  as  Paris 
returned  to  the  village,  he  surprised  it  at  night  and 
obtained  as  much  more  gold  as  had  already  been 
sent.  This  greediness  resulted  in  their  ruin.  Paris 
sent  out  upon  the  road  one  of  his  principal  men  who 

*  Fkria  was  mi  Indian  province  and  gnlf  twelve  lengnes  from  Vtati.  Oviedo 
•Uthorizcs  us  to  write,  Pai-'r.a  or  Pnnta.  Th>-  l  i'^i  mjii.im'  [»  iiin.>ula  which 
fonns  the  ^vcst^em  lx>und  to  the  culf  of  i'auaiiui,  is  sometimes  called  by 
modern  writera  Parita,  and  the  giilf  which  cuts  into  the  peninsula  Out/o  m 
Parita.  See  HumboUlt'H  Atln-i  of  Xm-  Spftin.  Rilx  ro  u'ivi  s  ('.  if-'  /'n,  i-<,  Vaz 
Doorado,  (J:,  dt  Pari*  naca  aad  b:.  de  Paris  naqua;  1)m  Ljict,  Uoljo  dc  Parita, 

m  mm  at  the  dty  Buita>  aottth  of  wtaieh  ia  Imram,  and  north,  &eoria. 
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was  instructed,  when  captured,  to  pass  himself  off  as 
belonging  to  an  adjoining  village,  three  leagues  dis- 
tant, and  to  say  that  it  was  well  stocked  with  gold. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  river  to  fish,  but  would 
show  them  his  town.  The  strategy  succeeded.  Bada- 
joz  sent  a  portion  of  the  men  under  his  guidance  to 


bring  in  the  treasure.  Meanwhile  Paris  had  raised 
an  army  of  four  thousand  warriors,  and  the  invaders 
being  now  divided,  as  had  been  designed,  he  fiercely 
attacked  and  almost  exterminated  one  part  before 
the  other  could  join  it.    The  Spaniards  fought  until 
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seventy  of  their  iiiimber  were  slain,  whereupon  they 
abandoned  the  treasure,  cut  their  way  through  the 
savages,  and  fled  to  the  territory  of  Chame."  Thence 
they  crossed  to  an  island  occupied  by  Tabor,  and 
ailerward  to  Tabo^  Island,  where  they  remained  for 
thirty  days  recruiting  their  strength  for  the  desperate 
attempt  to  reach  Darien.  This  they  finally  accom- 
plished, but  Perez  de  la  Rua  lost  his  lile  immediately 
on  returning  to  the  mainland.  Since  they  failed  to 
bring  home  the  gold  of  which  their  stories  were  full, 
we  may  each  of  us  beUeve  them  according  to  our  iaith. 

The  year  1515  was  now  drawing  toward  its  close. 
It  had  been  clouded  with  more  than  one  disaster, 
and  Pedrarias  was  anything  but  pleased.  Himself  a 
fighting  man  as  well  as  civil  officer,  he  determined  to 
show  his  young  captains  what  an  old  man  could  do  in 
the  field;  for  whatever  his  general  character,  and  it 
was  detestable  enough,  Pedrarias  was  not  a  coward. 
His  first  blow  was  to  be  thrected  against  the  Cenii 
people,  toward  whom  he  had  not  felt  kindly  since 
the  slaughter  of  the  two  companies  under  Vallejo 
and  Becerra.  What  r'udit  had  these  sava^jes  to  kill 
Spaniards?  And  yet  were  his  purpose  known  of 
entering  within  range  of  those  poisoned  arrows  he 
would  have  few  followers  to  the  wars.  An  expedi- 
tion of  three  hundred  men  was  therefore  organized 
ostensibly  against  Pocorosa,  and  with  this  he  coasted 
westward  until  alter  night-fall,  when  he  ordered  the 
pilots  to  turn  back  and  make  for  Centk,  whose  tristful 
shore  the  next  morning  saw  them  close  approaching. 
Anchoring,  Hurtado  was  sent  with  two  hundred  men 
to  fire  the  village  and  do  what  killing  was  convenient. 
He  managed  to  cut  in  pieces  a  few  women  and  children 
as  they  esca})ed  the  flames,  and  secure  some  captives 
for  slaves,  but  the  poisoned  arrows  soon  terminated 

•Town  ajul  provinro,  Im'suU- iH-ing  tlif  nanie  of  the  first  prominmt  |K>iiit 
west  of  ranamii.    Colon  ami  KilxTo  liuvo  it,  i>»/r  ^Viamc;  Vaz  Ltouratlo  writes 
it  tiic         once,  and  axaiii,  yi:.  tk  t'aiie;  Colum  ^ives  1*  de  Chant;  De  Laet, 
uid  otheis  after  him*  Chame,  with  (Hoifim  «Mt  of  iL 
Hut.  Cm.      Toi.  X.  97 
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the  sport,  and  the  expedition  turned  again  toward 
the  province  of  Pocoroaa. 

The  purpose  of  the  governor  was  to  found  at  least 
two  posts  of  the  line  ordained  by  the  king,  but 
which  his  captains  had  failed  to  establish.  Pedrarias 
resolved  that  the  termini  of  the  intended  line  on 
either  ocean  should  be  at  once  selected  and  town- 
building  begun.  Coasting  westward  in  search  of  a 
site  he  came  to  a  pleasant  port,  northward  of  Carcta, 
beyond  which  extended  a  dry  and  fertile  plain  with 
timber  suitable  for  siiip-l>uilding,  and  from  which  led 
a  now  well-known  route  across  the  Isthmus.  The 
natives  called  the  place  Ada,'  that  is  to  say,  '  Bones 
of  Men.'  There  the  governor  began  to  build  a  wooden 
fort  with  such  enthusiasm  as  not  only  to  direct  tlie 
laborers,  but  to  assist  them  with  his  hands,  until 
excess  of  zeal  brought  on  a  fever  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  cai-ried  bedridden  to  Antigua. 
Gabriel  de  Rojas  was  left  in  command  of  the  unliu- 
ished  enterprise,  and  Gaspar  de  Espinosa  with  a  stout 
force  was  permitted  to  try  the  fortunes  of  war  on 
that  permanent  object  of  the  spoiler,  Pocorosa. 

It  seems  that  the  youthful  magistrate  on  hnding 
his  official  duties  spiritless  without  the  mellow  growl 
and  inane  wit  of  pettifogger  or  pundit,  had  laid  aside 
the  loui^' 1  obe  ana  buckled  on  the  sword,  this  being  in 
his  opinion  the  more  significant  emblem  in  the  arbitra* 

' '  Donde  despues  Pedrarias  poh\6  un  pueblo  de  cristianos  que  ue  dice  Acla, 
y  imim  que  hobieae  esta  batalla  tenia  otro  nombre,  por^ue  AcIm  ea  la  lengoa 
a«  aqueua  Hem  qniere  deeir  hveeot  de  homfarea  6  waifflM  de  hombret.' 

Anf{a<iofjn,  H'^nrinn,  in  X'n;irr'  fr,  Cd.  th  Viaijen,  iii.  307.  Sec  also  ^'arfa  <fe 
Alouso  de  la  J'ueiUe  yJJicjo  JJan/ufZ,  in  Facheco  and  Cardenas,  Col.  Doc.y  ii. 
58S-49;  Robert  FitzRoy,  in  London  Oeog.  Soc.,  Jour.,  xxiii.  179,  eiveana* 
fair  Bpecinien  of  historical  writing  by  an  intelligent  goiitleman,  who  knows 
nothing  of  what  he  Ih  twiying  when  he  (le«cril>ea  'Ada,  or  Agla,'  as  Ht'ttlt-d  'in 
1514,  a  few  miles  inland  from  that  port  or  bay  now  famed  in  In!<;t4>ry  and 
nxnukoe,  called  by  Pattereoa  Caledonian  Harbour.'  Acla  was  on  the  coast, 
three  or  four  loagnes  north  of  Caledonian  Bay,  as  we  find  In  Purehan,  Ni»  Pit- 
grini's,  iv,  SS:?,  'ri^'ht againnt  the  TUiixl  of  /'iiU'S,  wliercof  at  this  present  there 
IS  no  more  nu-iiiory  than  that  there  was  the  tluath  of  that  famous  Captaiue, 
whoee  name  ^rilI  la^^t  eternally,  tlie  President  ifcyeoiVwnia  of  Balnoa,  and  isi 
his  company.'  FtrnaJi<lo  (.'olon,  1.V27,  calls  the  town  ornrd;  Diego  de  Riljcro, 
acra;  Vaz  Dourado,  lo7l,  Munich  Atlas,  No.  x.,  oxca,  and  ou  No.  xL,  asm/ 
1)9  LMt)  GoIoiQ,  nod  otbni*  A«la. 
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tion  of  Indiaa  aflairs.  And  as  the  highest  wisdom  is 
that  which  adapts  learning  to  the  du&es  of  the  daj, 
the  licentiate  would  not  be  bound  by  the  mechanioal 
restrictions  which  ^yemed  the  illiterate  cavaliera  in 
their  encounters  with  the  natives.  There  are  some 
whom  travel  improves  but  little,  though  like  Haddad 
Ben  Ahab,  they  should  climb  to  the  top  of  the  world's 
wall  and  look  down  the  other  side.  Our  juvenile  j udge 
was  not  one  of  these.  Bonum  est  fugvenda  adspkcre 
in  cUieno  malo,  was  his  motto.  It  is  good  to  note  in 
the  misfortunes  of  others  what  we  shoukl  avoid,  for 
so  Pubhus  Sjrus  has  said.  He  would  go  to  the 
wars  as  a  warrior,  not  plodding  his  way  wearily  over 
mountain  and  through  morass,  Hke  a  common  foot- 
soldier,  but  he  would  enter  the  domain  of  the  enemy 
mounted,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  a  general  and 
a  judge.  Athena  went  to  war  mounted  on  a  lion, 
Alexander  on  a  horse,  Espinosa  on — an  ass.  History 

fives  the  licentiate  this  honor,  and  as  an  honest  man 
cannot  deny  it  him;  he  was  the  first  to  cross  the 
Isthmus  on  an  ass.  Some  horses  had  of  late  lieen 
brought  to  Antigua,  which  were  employed  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  the  wars  of  Tierra  Firme  and  also 
on  the  present  occasion;  but  the  alcalde  mayor  pre- 
ferred to  bestride  an  ass;  it  was  a  more  judicial  beast, 
not  to  say  surer-footed  or  more  safe.  Did  not  Ma- 
homet choose  an  ass  on  which  to  ride  to  heaven  ? 
There  was  another  advance.  Several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery were  dragged  across  the  Isthmus  in  this  expe- 
dition. 

When  the  savac^es  first  beheld  the  conquering  hero 
borne  triumphantly  through  crowds  of  admiring  spec- 
tators, they  fell  back  dumfounded.  They  knew  the 
force  of  Spanish  steel;  bloodhounds  they  knew,  and 
arquebuses  vomiting  fire  and  hurling  thunderbolts. 
But  what  was  this  ?  Its  eyes  were  not  fiery,  nor  its 
nostrils  distended,  nor  its  teeth  flesh-tearing.  Its  coun- 
tenance betokened  mildness,  and  mind-absence,  such 
as  attend  benevolent  contemplation;  there  was  in  it 
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nothing  of  that  refined  lust  or  voracious  piety  which 
characterized  the  iaoes  of  the  Spaniards.  And  sorely 
Apollo  was  in  error  when  he  gave  Midas  such  ears 
because  he  could  not  appreciate  music.  For  listen  to 
its  notes.  Ah,  that  voice!  When  Sir  Balaam  litled 
up  his  voice  the  savages  fled  in  terror.  Tremblingly 
they  returned  and  enquired  for  what  the  creature  was 
asking.  The  Spaniards  rc])lied  that  he  was  asking 
for  gold;  and  during  the  campaign  liis  musical  boast 
broutrht  tli<'  licentiate  more  crold  than  did  eveT  Leon- 
cico  earn  tor  Vasco  Nunez.  AjkI  throui^hout  tliat 
region  the  learned  licentiate  bec^ime  known  to  the 
natives  hy  tlic  noble  animal  that  he  bestrode,  so 
mucli  so  that  those  who  entered  the  Spaniard's  camp 
to  s('<^  tho  LTeneral  used  to  announce  their  object  by 
bi-aying  like  an  ass,  an  appeal  to  which  the  chief 
officer  ever  obligingly  responded. 

As  alcalde  mayor  it  was  the  duty  of  Espinosa  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  tt)  administer  the  law.  For  so 
(jrod  and  the  king  had  connnanded;  so  lie  had  sworn 
to  do.  Now  it  was  often  somewhat  ineonvenient  to 
rob  and  murdei-  at  pliNisure,  even  under  the  liberal 
provisions  of  the  kini^'s  Requirement,  according  to 
the  governor's  ideas  of  business.  Therefore  it  was 
deemed  wise  and  prudent  to  issue  an  edict  from  the 
imperial  city  of  Antigua  declarmg  all  Americans  in 
against  the  to^  outiaws,  doomed 

to  slavery,  mutilation,  or  death.  Those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  Santa  Cruz  should 
be  burned;  and  it  was  quite  remarkable  in  so  young 
a  jurist  how  <|uickly  he  detennined,  no  matt^  how 
distant  the  evidence,  whenever  the  destruction  of  a 
people,  while  promoting  the  sovereignty  of  law,  would 
at  the  same  time  vield  profit  to  the  lawgiver. 

The  judge  had  not  proceeded  far  upon  his  new 
circuit  before  he  met  Badajoz,  who  was  returning 
dejectedly  to  Antigua,  suffering  from  the  effects  oi 
excessive  cupidity.    Informed  of  the  immense  treas- 
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ure  Badajoz  had  £Euled  to  bring  back»  Espinosa  wrote 
Pedrarias  for  more  men  that  he  might  go  and  slather 
it.  Badajoz  claimed  the  command  as  a  right;  but 
PtMlraria^s  said,  '*Not  so;  Espinosa  is  alcalde  mayor; 
furthermore,  Ca])taiii  Hadajoz  brings  back  neither 
slaves  nor  f^old  wherewith  to  purchase  favor."  With 
this  the  licentiate  received  ojie  hundred  and  thirty 
aiklitional  men  uikKt  (leroninio  Valenzuela.  So  j^reat 
was  becoming  the  abhorrence  of  the  colonists  for  tliese 
hazardous  and  unlioly  adventures  that  this  captain, 
in  conformity  to  his  instruetions,  scuttled  his  ship  on 
reaching  Ada,  in  order  t<>  deprive  the  men  of  the 
means  for  returning  to  Antigua.  . 

Ciesar's  C(tmnientaries  on  the  Galhc  wars  are  not 
more  minute  in  detail  than  the  narration*  of  incidents 
durinjTf  this  expedition  as  given  by  Espinosa  to  the 
governor.  Tlie  licentiate  was  exceedingly  eari.l'ul  in 
every  instance,  tirst  of  all  to  pro|)itiate  the  law  by 
observing  its  smallest  letter,  such  as  reading  and  ex- 
pounding the  king's  Requirement,  and  never  to  rob 
or  kill  the  natives  except  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
the  holy  see,  and  the  rights  of  man.  His  judicial 
oonfldenoe  thus  quieted,  he  went  to  work  with  a  will. 

The  provinces  of  Pocorosa  and  Comagre  were  at 
this  time  almost  depopulated,  and  the  licentiate  could 
with  difficulty  obtain  food  for  the  men  or  exercise 
for  his  arms.  On  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  poor  remnants  of  these  once  happy  nations  fled 
affinghted  to  their  hiding-places.  This  the  learned 
licentiate  ruled  ipso  jure  a  declaration  of  hostilities; 

*  lielnrion  hefhn  fxyr  Gnspar  df  Etpinom,  aleahle  mnmr  ih  CnMilla  dfl  Oro, 
dada  d  Pedrdrias  de  Avila,  lugar  tiiuenU  general  tie  aqueMcu  provinrieu,  tie 
todo  to  tfttf  h  mfedkf  ra  la  fntrada  qw  M»  rn  eUan,  de  drden  <le  Prdrariru,  in 
I^in  fii  r,)  and  Citrtf' mis.  Col.  /><,'•,,  [i.  4V,~  .'>22.  Tlu-  liccntiftte  Ix-giiiH  his  vt  r- 
Ikkjo  iiiirnitivu  with  a  douriuh  uf  tnunpets  l)cfort!  the  king  and  q_ueen,  in  a 
lengtiiy  ^lying  of  Quintilian,  and  an  apology,  saving  that  had  he  avfficimt 
time  he  wcmlrl  give  the  particuLii-s  of  his  raid.  FIio  «h»eumi'nt  is  sig^in  il.  K! 
Liceiicia<lo  Ksjiiuosa;  Gen'miiuo  VaU  n/iu'la ;  I'al)lu  Mexia;  I'cdix)  dc  (JairRv. ; 
Itartolome  Hurtoflo,  capitan;  (iabriel  de  Roxas,  Por  an  maadado^  Muiliii 
Salcedu.  The  editors  of  tho  collection  in  which  tlie  paper  appears  coniptain 
of  its  errors  iu  r^'U'd  to  places,  which  they  iiave  endeavored  to  rectify  when- 
ever poanble.  Tm  truth  of  its  incidanta  thay  of  oourae  oonld  not  diapata. 
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in  a  word,  if  the  law  could  not  be  twisted  to  fit  the 
occasion,  the  chief  guardian  of  tlie  law,  himself  turned 
law-breaker  and  spoiler,  was  as  ready  to  throw  (over- 
board the  law  as  was  the  most  lawless  cavalier. 
Whole  nations,  I  say,  were  declared  outlaws  by  the 
honorable  chief  judj^e,  because  they  would  not  come 
forward  and  embrace  slavery  of  their  own  free  will. 
I  f  any  fugitives  were  particularly  hard  to  catch,  that 
was  proof  of  participation  in  the  Santa  Cruz  afiair,  and 
they  were  burned  according  to  law. 

The  caprice  of  the  law,  however,  does  not  exhibit 
the  pretensions  of  civilization  and  Christianity  in 
these  parts  in  their  grossest  absurdity.  In  the  out- 
rageous raids  under  Pedrarias,  religion  joined  uidioly 
hands  with  jurisprudence.  We  have  noticed  the  itch- 
ing palm  of  Quevedo,  the  bishop,  but  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  see  his  dean  actually  enter  the  field  of 
inhumanities  in  person  against  the  unhappy  natives. 
Yet  the  licentiate  is  not  ashamed  to  write,  "We  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way  about  one  league  and  a  liali  to 
Poquina's  land,  where  the  Indians  set  fire  to  their 
huts  and  ran  away.  I  sent  the  dean  with  one  squad, 
and  Ojeda  with  another,  and  they  brought  back  some 
Indians,  the  number  whereof  will  appear  in  the  dis- 
tribution. I  gave  Chiama  some  of  these  Indians,  and 
that  overpaid  him  for  the  provisions  he  had  furnished 
us."  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  only  instance  we 
are  doomed  to  encounter  in  this  history,  of  a  priest  of 
the  holy  Catholic  faith  placing  himself  beside  blood- 
hounds and  bloody-minded  men,  and  joining  a  hunt, 
in  Christ's  name,  to  bring  innocent  men  and  women 
and  children  to  slavery  and  death. 

After  sending  to  Santa  Cruz  in  the  hope  of  finding 
provisions  firom  Antigua,  "  we  went  to  the  province 
of  Tamame,"  continues  Espinosa,  "  whence  I  sent  all 
the  captains  to  explore  the  Rio  Grande,'  on  both 
banks,  as  I  had  been  informe<l  tliat  Pocorosa's  people 
were  there  hiding.    Some  Indians  were  caught,  as 

*  Pkobalily  tlM  Bio  Chcpo,  or  Btyaao. 
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will  appear  in  the  distribution,  five  of  whom  were 
burnt  to  ashes,  on  confessing  their  participation  in 
tlie  nuirders  of  Santii  Cruz."  Indeed,  "1  used  to 
8end  men  after  the  Indians,  and  justice  was  done 
upon  all  those  who  had  participated  in  the  Santa 
(-^ruz  outrapfe,  either  by  lianging  or  burning,  and  two 
were  shot  oil'  from  the  camion's  mouth  the  more  to 
frighten  them." 

Crossing  the  cordillera  by  way  of  Tubanaiiul  and 
Chcpo  to  Panamd,  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  food, 
but  found  only  some  huts  and  one  woman,  Espinosa 
passed  on  to  Chiru,  sending  out  his  c^iptains  in  every 
direction  for  plunder.  At  Chame  the  Spaniards  found 
onlyfoxir  Indians;  and  as  the  chief  had  furnished  corn 
to  ^adajoz,  they  did  not  molest  him.  The  cacique 
of  Chirii  was  captured  with  his  women  and  gold,  by 
Hurtado,  but  appearing  peaceable  he  was  liberated, 
and  made  the  custodian  of  some  slaves,  and  ornaments 
for  the  mass,  for  Satan  was  now  to  set  up  Christ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Chird  sent  Espinosa 
i^pianas  to  eat,  and  Mcha,  fish,  deer,  and  salt»  and  was 
given  some  hammocks  in  return. 

After  this  the  Spaniards  charged  on  Natd  one  night, 
securing  one  hundred  captives,  and  gold  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  hundred  castellanoe.  The  cadaue  escaped, 
and  rallying  his  warriors  prepared  to  attach  the  Span- 
iards; but  when  the  natives  saw  the  horses  they  fled 
in  terror,  fearing  that  they  would  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
them.  As  it  was,  the  horsemen  pursued  the  fugitives 
and  hewed  them  down  in  great  numbers.  Espinosa 
marvelled  at  the  multitudes  of  people  he  here  en- 
countered, and  at  the  number  of  their  villages.  He 
found  also  an  abundance  of  maize,  fish,  and  deer,  and 
there  were  geese  and  turkeys.  Four  months'  suppl  y  of 
corn  was  at  once  secured  for  the  army ;  and  for  better 
protection  during  the  sojourn  palisades  were  erected. 

One  morning  while  the  licentiate  was  reposing  in 
his  lodge,  Natd,  with  one  attendant  rushed  uncere- 
moniously into  his  presence,  desperation  depicted  in 
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their  countenances,  and  witli  empty  qnivers  in  their 
hands.  "You  are  too  struma  fur  me,"  cried  tlic  cliicf. 
**  You  have  taken  niv  warriors,  my  wives,  mv  chili  hen; 
do  with  nie  as  y<>vi  ]>l('ase."  Espinosa  received  liini 
kindly,  returned  him  his  wives  aiitl  children,  and  told 
him  to  l»ri!iL,''  his  people  from  their  hiding-places  and 
fear  iiolhini^.  The  LTold  which  had  heen  tiiken  Irom 
Badajoz  was  then  diMiianded  of  liim,  hut  Nati'i  denied 
having  any  of  it,  saying  that  Paris  had  kept  it  all. 
Being  well  established  here  the  Spaniards  proceeded 
against  the  neighboring  provinces.  The  people  Hed, 
hut  were  compelled  by  hunger  to  return.  Among  the 
ca])tivc.s.  taken  some  were  employed  in  planting,  and 
if  any  became  unruly  they  were  hanged.  Others  as- 
sisted in  building  a  little  chapel,  for  the  zealous  dean 
had  now  sheathed  his  bloody  sword  to  preach  through 
an  interpreter  the  glad  ticUngs  of  good-will  to  man, 
and  many  were  baptaased. 

Meanwhile  a  deputation  composed  of  the  natives 
of  Natd  was  sent  to  the  cacique  T^aris,  demanding  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ihe  restoration 
of  the  gold  taken  from  Badajoz.  Paris  replied  by 
hanging  all  the  ambassadors,  save  two,  by  whom  he 
sent  b^k  word  that  every  Christian  caught  within 
his  territories  would  be  treated  in  like  manner.  The 
licentiate  prepared  immediately  to  march  against  the 
redoubtable  cnieftain. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1516,  every  member  of  the 
army  was  confessed  by  the  priest.  Vows  were  made 
to  Our  Lady  of  Antigua,  "  and  in  the  name  of  Grod," 
says  the  licentiate,  "we  began  our  journey."  Hurtado 
had  been  sent  with  fifty  men  to  Escoria,  and  the  ruler 
of  that  province  togetiier  with  Chirii  and  Natd  was 
forced  to  accompany  the  expedition  against  Paris.**' 

''The lioentute*8  naimtive here ItecomeiMOOiifusedas his si-n.^i- of  justice. 
The  names  of  towns,  pronnces,  and  chiefs  are  now  brought  together  an<l  tlien 
■cattere<l  as  if  flnnsf  at  random  from  the  liand,  making  \t  in  no  wise  difficult 
to  imaL'iiif  litlu  r  tliat  the  licentiate  never  made  the  journey,  or  tli:it  he  liid 
not  write  the  rehition.  Thero  ia  no  doubt,  however,  on  either  of  theao  points. 
There  i«  this  to  say;  language  wm  not  ^en  what  it  b  now,  and  there  were 
mea  who  knew  how  heat  to  vae  it  even  in  thoae  days. 
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The  inhabitants  melted  before  the  invaders,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  men  could  be  captured  for 
graides.  The  Spajiiards  had  not  advanced  far  before 
thev  learned  that  a  council  had  been  held  bv  the  chiefs 
conlederated  for  self-protection,  to  determine  whether 
the  gold  taken  from  Badajoz  shoukl  be  returned. 
Some  were  in  favor  of  restoring  it;  but  otliers  objected 
that,  this  being  given  up,  as  much  more  would  be  de- 
manded, and  since  fight  they  must  in  either  case,  it 
was  a^rreed  to  do  so  l)efore  surrenderini^  the  treasure. 

o  .... 

It  so  happened  that  Diego  Albites  with  eighty  men 
was  marching  in  advanci',  and  coming  to  a  rivulet 
he  espied  some  Indians  hidden  under  the  bank  and 
undertook  to  capture  thi  ui.  Instantly  the  country 
was  alive  with  savages;  Albites  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  four  thousand  of  the  enemy,  wholly  cut 
off  from  the  main  Ijody.  The  Spaniards  fought  <les- 
perately  for  six  hours,  and  would  have  Ijeen  destroyed 
had  not  P^spinosa  appeared  an<l  let  loose  upon  the 
assailants  the  bloodhounds  and  tlie  horsemen.  Twenty 
caci'iiies  and  a  host  of  warriors  were  slain,  and  many 
of  the  Spaniards  were  badly  wounded.  That  night 
we  slept  upon  the  battle-field,"  says  Espinosa,  "and 
next  day  I  threw  up  a  protection  of  palisades  and  sent 
out  in  search  of  the  cacique  Paris.''  The  canning 
chief  had  burned  his  villaire  and  fled,  thus  leavinff  the 
invaders  neither  gold  n^  pioyisionli.  AlbitT^ent 
out  to  forage,  with  instructions  to  fire  a  cannon  in 
case  of  danger.  Nine  times  that  night  the  licentiate 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  captain.  Great  was  his  joy, 
therefore,  when  early  in  the  morning  Yalenzuela 
appeared  with  reinforcement  of  one  hundred  men 
from  Antigua  and  informed  the  licentiate  that  it  was 
he  who  had  fired  the  iruns  while  in  search  of  the 
commande.'s  camp. 

Espinosa  havini^r  now  three  htmdred  men  felt  him- 
self ^ong  enough  to  prosecute  discovery  according 
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to  the  fall  tenor  of  his  iiistructioDB,  which  were  to 
explore  the  coast  westward  as  far  as  practicable. 

As  a  first  step  he  sent  a  detachment  of  eighty  men 
under  Valenzuela  into  the  province  of  Guararf,  near 
the  seashore,  in  search  of  trees  for  canoes.  Mean- 
while the  tretusiirc  lost  by  Badajoz  must  if  possible  be 
found  before  abandoiiinijj  those  j)arts.  Companies  were 
sent  out  in  various  directions  under  Albites,  Hurtado, 
and  Pedro  de  (iamez,  itetween  whom  arose  no  small 
l  ivalry  for  securing  the  lionor  of  the  capture.  Their 
])urposo  was  to  seize  the  caciques  and  wrin<j^  from 
them  tlio  secret  by  torture.  At  length  Gamez  came 
upon  the  scent,  and  followed  it  into  the  province  of 
(^)uoma.  lie  wa.s  even  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  the 
cliief,  but  for  want  of  an  interpreter  nothing  definite 
<'ould  be  learned.  He  nevertheless  reported  favorably 
to  Espinosa,  who  ordered  Albites  and  Hurtado  to  go 
to  his  assistance.  Under  the  gentle  persuasion  of  the 
rack  Quema  disclosed  the  place  where  part  of  the 
gold,  some  thirty  thousand  castellanos,  was  hidden, 
l)ut  denied  any  knowledge  of  the  remainder.  With 
this  gold  and  other  plunder,  the  three  captains  rejoined 
their  commander,  who  had  passed  on  to  Guarari. 

Two  canoes  being,  completed,  each  capable  of  carry- 
ing  seventy  men.^.thL  nmOet  imiB  haying  hda 
brought  by  Pablo  Mejfa  from  Chird,  they  were  placed 
in  charge  of  Bartolom^  Hurtado,  who  with  eighty  or 
ninety  men  coasted  south  and  westwardi  while  "Eeeoi' 
nosa  with  the  remainder  of  the  company  followed  oy 
land.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  worthy  licen- 
tiate was  soon  tired  of  wading  through  the  thick 
mud;  and  so,  after  four  days'  march  to  a  small  port 
called  Huera,"  m  the  province  of  Vera,  a  council  was 
held  which  arranged  that  Hurtado  should  continue 
the  survey  with  one  hundred  men,  in  boats,  while  the 
land  party  should  return  to  Quema  and  search  for  the 
reuiamder  of  the  Badajoz  treasure. 

The  first  province  at  which  Hurtado  landed  was 

"  Nanitd  bgr  Bipiiiow,  Pttflrto  de  1m  iigajaik 
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called  Guanata,  whence  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  and 
where  by  reason  of  continuous  rains  the  Spanianls 
rested  seven  days.  Securing  guides  they  then  passed 
on  to  an  island,  called  by  the  natives  Caubaco,  or 
Cebaco,"  three  days  distant.    Hurtado  was  acquiring 


experience,  and  found  it  better  to  treat  these  wild 
people  gently.  This  policy  succeeded,  and,  although 
his  landing  was  at  first  opposed,  he  and  the  islanders 
soon  became  the  best  of  friends.  Their  ruler  was 
absent  on  the  mainland,  fighting;  and  when  he 
returned  his  subjects  introduced  the  strangers  with 
such  warmth  that  he  at  once  extended  his  good-will, 
giving  Hurtado  a  golden  armor  valued  at  one  thou- 
sand castellanos.  Indeed,  he  proved  most  affable  and 
accommodating,  willing  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Spain,  accept  Christianity,  or  any  thing  they  desired ; 
80  much  so  that  the  Spaniards  called  him  Cacique 
Amigo.  An  expedition  was  organized  against  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  island,  named  by  the 
Spaniards  Isla  de  Varones,  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  Pequeari,  brother  of  Cebaco,  with  nine  canoes, 
'fhese  islanders  were  found  entrenched  in  a  log 
fortress,  surrounded  bv  a  ditch,  and  so  dithcult  to 
carry  that  the  assailants  were  repeatedly  thrown  back 

"  Colon  ami  Rib^ro  both  write  y«  dr  Ci  fnico ;  Mercator  places  a  town  on  the 
inainland  onpowite,  Srhaco;  Ogilby,  /.  dr  S.  Maria;  DeLact.  /"Un  ihl  Zf^toco; 
Colora  and  Jcfferys,  Zebaco;  Kiepert,  /.  Cebaco,  and  near  it  /.  del  Oobrrnador. 
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and  must  have  failinl  l)ut  foi-  tlu'ii-  artillery.  Seven 
leagues  to  the  westward  was  an  island  ealled  Caljo," 
where  the  Spaniards  i'mnid  a  little  gohl.  ThencL' 
they  kept  along  the  mainland,  but  tlie  inhal»itants 
were  so  fierce  thev  dared  not  land.  Some  l)oatme:i 
told  tliem,  however,  that  through  the  lands  of  tli  ^ 
adjoining  provinces,  Torra  and  Tahraha,  the  distance 
to  the  North  Sea  was  hut  three  days'  journtn*.  And 
here  they  met  with  rumors  of  a  rich  and  powei  lul 
nation  to  tlie  westward,  with  double  faces  and  rounded 
feet — an  allusion  ])rol)abl}'  to  the  table-land  civilization. 
There  are  jieople  with  the  former  characteristic*  even 
to-dav,  and  among  our  sui)erior  Euroj)can  culture. 

Hurtado  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
Nicoya,"  about  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues  from 
Natd.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Golfo  Dulce,"  the  peo- 
ple were  called  Chiuchires.  The  beauty  and  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  country  proved  a  constant  temptation  to 
the  Spaniards  to  land  and  dispute  possession  with  the 
owners^  who  appeared  alon^  the  shore  with  drum  and 
trumpet  to  frighten  the  visitation.  But  such  was  not 
Hurtado's  purpose,  nor  his  ability;  from  Nicoya  he 
returned  to  join  Espinosa. 

After  due  deliberation  it  was  determined  at  An- 
tigua that  the  fishing  station  of  Panamd"  should  be 

"  If  CdiUi  was  rnoant  we  find  connected  theancient  nnnii>  of  Cnto.<,  i/a  ij"tm, 
y  de  gtUoSt  etc.  Then  the  name  changes,  and  we  have  by  Voz  Doonulo  /;.  dt 
tjuojdqHt;  Mercator,  Qifioare;  Dam  pier,  Keya  of  Quieara  or  Quibo;  I.deLaet 
jjivcs.  ('(Jtot/-t,  Qifirnm,  and  L"  ^fnnti/>i-" :  ('  Immi,  Coi/hn,  Quirnrt^,  t\n'\  L'tiiui- 
tucma;  Jellcrys,  (  'oi/ba,  ijuiairo,  aiul  oupoesitu  l  i>iba,  J^t.  bianco,  aud  west  Coco, 
and  Honda.    Hcrrcra  calls  the  island  Vtlbayoi*. 

'*  Not  8o  called  at  the  tinip,  however.  According  to  Herrera  the  native 
name  was  Chira.  The  gulf  \v;us  timt  known  to  civilization  as  San  Lrtcar.  and  San 
I^iziiri):  before  this,  eve  n,  we  linvc  liy  CVjlon,  </.  de  S.  I'innife.  Vaz  I^ourado 
^vwiyaoUucar;  Mercator,  in  1574,  places  in  the  interior  the  town  A'tcota, and 
on  the  eastern  thon  of  the  gnlf  the  town  Part.  Ogilby  givea  on  tiie  Oof/o de 
S'll'mn^, .)-;  v  rll  .is  on  tholaod,  ]»  rli;i}is  town  and  province,  S'h  ixjft,  and  a  little 
to  the  west,  J'aro.  Dampier  givt-H  <1.  <j  Atcoua,  and  the  town  of  nicoya.  Do 
Laet  locates  the  town  of  A  rVor/a,  e^u^t  of  whichu/*aro.  lyc^fJiidincheSpkffhelf 
a.  (h>rn  :  and  JefTervs,  .V  '.  .ivf.  and  near  it  emptying  into  the  gulf,  R,  IHtpenmt, 
J{.  Taniiiixro,  A*,  tl,  <  'n-fari'-d,  y»*.  tfr  /n-f  Caiinjt,  and  li.  Solano. 

'•'Called  the  Iwy  of  "in  by  Henxiu;  huia  da  oqtu$  by  Vaz  Doniado;  Ifn- 
nkhAtlaa,  no.  xi,  6:.  dt  oqua;  De  Laet^  Ool/odeSaUtum;  and  by  Damper,  and 
Jefferys,  G.  Duhtt  mA  &u{/«  DuUe. 

With  aingalar  fidelity  to  its  origiiial,  thia  nime  haa  ntaiaed  its  ^ngve 
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the  site  of  the  chief  city,  the  terminal  p^st  of  the 
transcontinental  line  on  the  shore  of  the  South  Sea. 
And  after  the  return  of  Hurtado,  which  was  early  in 
1517,  Esninosa  proceeded,  under  present  instructions 
from  Peorarias,  to  place  an  establishment  there.  Its 
first  commander  was  Heman  Ponce,  who  had  just 
returned  with  Hurtado  from  the  Nicoya  expedition.*'' 

During  the  absence  of  Hurtado,  Espinosa  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Queina  in  liis  sear(;h  for  Paris,  and  the 
gold  that  Ba(laj<i/  had  lost,  but  ho  was  soon  oliliged 
to  leaA'e  tliat  province  on  aecouut  of  the  searcity  of 
])iN»visions.  Two  days'  journey  inland  brought  the 
Spaniards  to  a  village  go\erned  by  a  caciijue  called 
Cliiraeoiia.  who  was  accused  of  liaving  lu'cn  instru- 
mental in  the  defeat  of  Hadajoz,  and  wlio  now  held 
in  his  j)()sscssion  two  of  the  baskets  of  g<'l<l.  Into 
this  province,  famous  for  the  l)ravery  of  its  men  and 
the  beautv  of  its  women,  and  also  as  beincf  haunted 
l>y  ^'y/v^f^s■,  or  devils,  Diego  de  Albites  was  sent  for- 
ward with  sixty  men,  the  remainder  of  the  company 
followintr  at  a  slower  march  while  feedinf^  on  reed 
roots.  "  By  (iod's  will,  '  says  the  pious  licentiat*^, 
**  the  caci(iue  was  captured  with  his  women  and  chil- 
dren." Chiraeona  at  tirst  denied  the  impeachment, 
but  when  tortured  he  promised  to  produce  the  gold. 

The  poor  fellow  really  knew  nothing  of  the  treas- 
ure, but  he  saw  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
confess  something  if  he  would  live.  And  under  the 
pressure  his  wits  quickened.  According  to  tradition 
the  rendezvous  of  devib  was  a  moimtain  fastness,  ten 
leagues  distant,  into  which  Tartarean  retreat  no  man 

orthography  •withotit  regard  to  time  or  place.  Tiie  chart-makers  of  every 
uoinu  and  natiun  give  only  Pnnaiiu't.  FcruaiKlo  Oilon  aj[)plies  the  word  to 
a  provlnoe,  but  usually  it  is  given  as  to  a  town.  Dampicr  gi\  e^*  the  Bay 
Panama  tm  well  as  the  city.  Do  Laet  sends  flowing  into  this  bay  It.  Chiepo, 
}}.  Parom,  H.  TiifKiU'tuirt,  li.  tie  In  balm,  while  to  the  north  are  It.  Ptqui^ 
Veiifn  )!'•  Cnizi  *,  and  I/ininrit. 

Ucrrera,  dec.  iL  lib.  ii.  cap.  x.,  places  Ponce  at  Pauanuli  in  1310.  Al- 
though the  chronicles  and  relations  are  all  exceedingly  confused,  yet  I  am 
Bati.sticd  that  tlic  t  HtaMishnu  iit  '  f  a  post  at  Panum:!  wa«  not  eflucted  before 
Jauuar}',  l">17t  tiinco  EiipiuoiKi  wu3  huutiug  for  Pai'is  in  January,  during  the 
alaenoe  of  Hviiado  and  Ponce  upon  the  coast  toward  the  north'West 
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hati  ever  ventured.  If,"  thoug^lit  the  sadly  battered 
Chiracona,  these  infernal  Christians  can  be  entieed 
thither,  there  will  be  a  liap]  )y  <'nd  of  them."  But  when 
he  told  them  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  plaee, 
and  of  the  vast  stores  of  wealth  the  ajics  had  irarnered 
there,  a  woman  of  Eseoria,  whom  tlie  chaiite  licentiate 
regarded  with  tender  favor,  besought  her  masti-r  not 
to  enter  that  danj^erous  reeess,  for  she  had  heard  sav 
that  Chiracona  sought  only  the  destruction  of  the 
Spaniards,  confident  that  the  earth  would  open  to 
swallow  them.  But  the  licentiate  replied,  "  Have 
no  misgivings,  amiga  mia;  Christians  fear  not  devils; 
devils  fear  Christians,  and  flv  before  them."  And  so 
Pedro  de  (iamez  was  sent  with  seventy  men  to  the 
abode  of  the  devils.  The  night  following  there  was 
a  terrible  earthquake:  both  heathen  and  Christian 
believed  his  hour  had  come;  and  as  Chiracona  rode 
in  his  house  the  oscillating  earth,  as  in  a  canoe  he 
rode  the  billowy  ocean,  he  fimiled  to  think  how  well 
his  plan  was  working. 

Next  day  Gamez  returned  without  the  gold;  whereat 
both  white  men  and  red  were  disappointed,  the  former 
because  the  treasure  was  not  forthcoming,  the  latter 
because  the  Spanish  had  returned  unhimned,  since 
this  would  beside  require  Chiracona  to  invent  some 
new  pastime  for  their  greedy  avarice.  The  Spaniards 
remamed  at  this  place  two  months,  living  on  supplies 
forced  from  Chiracona,  aiid  urging  upon  him  Chris- 
tianity, allegiance  to  Spain,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
gold.  Finding  him  obdurate  on  all  these  points,  the^ 
gave  him  to  the  dogs  and  went  their  way.  Pans 
being  heard  of  at  Quema,  Diego  de  Albites  was  sent 
thither,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  the  primary  object 
of  his  mission.  The  2d  of  January,  1517,  all  passed 
into  Escoria,  whence  Albites  was  despatched  on  a  three 
days*  jounK  v  to  the  northward  to  capture  a  cacique 
named  Tabraba.  Ue  was  successful,  and  secured  gold 
to  the  value  of  four  thousand  cast^illanos. 

Espinosa  now  made  ready  for  returning  to  the 
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North  Sea.  It  filled  him  with  indignation  to  witness 
tlie  ingratitude  of  the  few  caciques  whose  lives  lio 
had  spared.  Natd  apostatized,  hurncd  the  Spaniards' 
palisades,  destroyed  their  growing  grain,  and  jcjined  a 
hostile  confederacy.  The  people  of  Chiru  and  else- 
where retired,  thus  addint;  insult  to  the  failure  to 
sui)i)ly  articles  for  plunder.  Wliile  pa.ssing  through 
Tubanama,  Espincjsa  (jverthrew  a  chief  named  Chamna, 
who  had  been  liostilu  to  Vasco  Nunez.  In  Comagre 
he  found  Serrano,  sent  again  to  scourge  that  almost 
desolate  province.  Half  famished  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived at  Ada,  and  were  overjoyed  to  find  Vasco  N  unez, 
who  gave  them  food  and  provided  them  a  vessel  in 
which  to  return  to  Antigua. 

The  alcalde  ma^'or's  were  the  mightiest  stealings 
of  them  all.  Herrera  estimates  the  returns  of  ^oTd 
at  eighty  thousand  pesos,  and  two  thousand  captives 
for  BUiYes.  After  giving  the  king  his  fifth,  and  the 
governor  and  officials  each  a  liberal  share,  there  was 
enough  distributed  among  the  soldiers  to  make  each 
esteem  himself  rich.  Then  followed  days  and  nights 
of  glorious  debanchy  in  which,  beside  women  and  wine, 
gambling  was  conspicuous.  A  second  distribution  of 
capital  was  speedil  v  effected  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
goddess  un&thomable.  It  was  i)altry  to  bet  less  than 
a  peso  on  any  game,  while  a  slave  was  a  common 
wager.  The  governor,  his  council,  and  the  clergy 
took  jovial  parts  in  the  exercise,  and  it  is  said  that 
Pedrarias  at  one  sitting  played  away  a  hundred  slaves. 
It  was  of  great  avail,  indeed,  with  such  servants  and 
subjects,  for  the  king  to  fori) id  playing-cards  to  he 
sent  to  the  New  World,  and  for  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  to  restrict  a  twenty-four  hours'  loss  at  play  to 
ten  castellanos. 
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THE  FATE  OF  VASOO  KUKSZ  DE  BALBOA. 
1916-1517. 

AWAIBS  AT  AnTIUI  A— DiFFEKENT  QrAI.ITIKS  OK  PaCIFICATIOV — CoMPLAlNTS 

OF  Vasco  Ncii£Z  TO  THK  KiNO — A  New  Expbdition  Tlaxxed — Vas- 
oo  NoHn  Madk  Asxlaxtado  and  CArTAiv-OKXSBAL  OF  THE  South 
Sea— PxDSABUs  Kbbfs  Secret  thb  Affointmrxt— Rkconciliatiox 

OF  Balboa  and  Pedrarias  — Hetrotral  of  Doi^ a  M  akia  Vasi  o  NtSez 
(;<)K><  TO  Ari„\  — Massacre  ok  Ouano— The  MrvicirALiTV  of  Acla 
li.sTAULisnEi>~  .Materials  for  Ships  Carrleu  across  tue  Moux- 
TADTB— DlFFlCl)  LTUti,  PkBIIA,  AKD  MOBTAUTT— BaLBOA  AT  THB  PsABL 

Iblanm — Pbbdiction  of  Miobb  Oodbo,  thx  Abtbouxieb— BmnuoD 

Arrival  of  a  New  Governor  at  ANTicrA— Meditated  Evasion  of 
New  Aithority — The  Infamy  of  Garabito — Vascii  Ni  Sez  Spm- 

MO.NED  BY  PeD&AIUAS  TO  AOLA — BjH  JoUBSXT  THITHER— TrIAL  ANI> 
EUUUTIUV. 

DuRiNO  Espinosa's  absence  in  the  south,  affairs  at 
Antigua  were  exceptionally  dull.  The  llliujssof  the 
governor,  unfortunately,  was  not  fatal.  Business  had 
approached  its  end,  for  the  fighting  men  were  away, 
and  tlie  tlirifty  arts  offered  few  attractions  to  piratical 
adventurers.  So  low  was  the  colony  at  one  time 
reduced  that  the  Casa  dc  la  Fundicion,  or  mehinor- 
house,  was  closed  and  public  fasts  were  appointed — 
a  honioiopatliic  jtolicv,  in  truth,  for  a  starving  com- 
munity. But  for  the  feud  between  Pedrarias  and 
Vasco  Xuficz,  which  in  that  infamous  environment 
was  easily  kept  alive,  little  would  have  occurred 
worthy  of  record. 

It  should  l)e  no  fault  of  the  governor  if  the  cavalier 
was  not  ruined.  His  choicest  schemes  were  marred 
by  incompetent  and  evil-minded  men.    He  was  vili- 
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fied  at  court,  and  in  the  colony  every  indignity 
[>uesible  was  Ijiid  upon  him.  The  observant  reader 
must  already  have  drawn  a  contrast  in  the  resjx  <  live 
quality  of  enterprise  pursued  by  these  men.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  immediate  results,  whatever 
the  wrongs  and  crueltie  s  inflicted  l)y  either,  in  the 
one  case  there  was  the  lofty  aim  of  discovery  and 
peaceful  occupation;  in  the  other,  no  higlior  object 
than  }il under  was  apparent.  Balboa  had  not  time  for 
much  gold-gathering;  the  captains  of  Pedrarias  had 
time  for  nothing  else. 

Excepting  tlir  rnif]  of  tli<>  nlrnlde  mayor,  the  expe- 
ditions planned  l)y  l^edrarias  were  not  remarkable  for 
their  success.  Nor  did  Balboa  scruple  to  rail  at  the 
old  goverii«»r  in  conse<]Uenee.  "All  the  enterprises 
«»f  I*edrarias  met  with  such  ill  success,"  says  l^en- 
zoni,  "that  Balboa  laiii;lie(l  at  him  and  mocked  him, 
whereat  tlie  ijfovernor  became  irate,  and  aerious  con- 
tentions resiuited." 

Balboa  was  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  approach- 
ing forty,  and  had  <luring  the  past  few  years  <h'velopcd 
from  a  careless  rambler  into  a  thoughtful  ruler,  with 
a  Xew  World  fame  second  only  to  its  tirst  discoverer. 
"Behold,'  says  Peter  Martyr,  "this  rash  royster 
turned  into  a  pnlitii-  captain,  a  violent  Goliah  trans- 
formed to  Heliseus,  and  from  Anteus  to  Hercules 
the  conqueror  of  monsters."  And  of  all  monsters  he 
might  encounter  by  sea  or  land,  old  man  Pedrarias  was 
the  most  monsbt)U8.  It  was  exasperating  beyond 
endurance  to  an  ardent  and  chivalrous  n&ure  like 
Balboa's,  thus  to  have  his  glories  reaped  and  his 
energies  placed  in  circumscription  by  a  superlatively 
selfish  person  of  far  inferior  natural  abilities,  made  by 
mistake  his  political  superior.  And  he  never  ceased 
to  strike  back  with  all  tike  force  at  his  command.  By 
every  departure  he  appealed  to  the  royal  authorities 
in  Spain,  laying  before  them  vivid  accounts  of  out- 
rages on  the  natives,  perversion  of  the  laws,  and 

Hot.  Gn.  Am.,       I.  M 
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ffross  miBmanagemont  of  the  colony.  ''Most  power- 
ful sovereign/'  he  wrote  the  king,  "I,  a  true  and  law- 
abiding  servant,  sensible  of  the  many  obligations  I 
am  under  to  do  loyal  service  for  benefits  bestowed — 
and  may  your  Majesty  live  long  to  <rrant  me  more 
— humbly  desire  in  undeceive  your  Majesty  leij^ard- 
ing  the  governor,  Pedrarias  Ddvila,  that  your  Majesty 
may  oroer  such  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  best." 
He  urij^ed  Oviedo,  when  about  to  depart  for  Spain,  to 
place  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  the  true  condi- 
tion of  thini^s.  And  again  he  writes,  "I  beseech  your 
Majesty  not  to  regard  me  as  a  calumniator,  or  as 
stating  aught  in  malice,  but  that  you  will  order  an 
investigation,  that  you  may  kno^v  all  I  have  said  is 
true."  Ho  still  entertained  hopes  that  the  report  of 
Arbolancha,  accompanied  by  the  presents,  would  be 
graciously  received,  and  that  his  successes  would  atone 
for  past  irregularities. 

Whi]<'  awaiting  the  results  of  these  endeavors,  he 
determined  to  make  an  expedition  to  the  Soutli  Sea, 
without  permission  or  aid  from  Pedrarias,  and  to 
extend  his  discoveries  there  in  either  direction.  Tn 
pursuance  of  this  purpose,  and  with  the  cou]>(.'ration 
of  the  small  remnant  of  those  who  had  sworn  fealty 
on  the  heights  of  Quarequd,  he  secretly  despatched 
to  Cuba  for  men  and  arms,  a  small  vessel  in  charge 
of  Andres  Garabito.  Having  thus  set  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  his  fate,  he  awaited  developmeuts. 

We  have  seen  how  Kin<x  Ferdinand  received  Ar- 
l>olancha,  how  the  royal  heart  was  touched  by 
the  discoveries  and  pearls  of  the  generous  caA  alier. 
And  we  must  confess  the  monarch's  dilemma.  The 
estabUshing  of  Pedrarias*  government  had  cost  him 
much  money,  and  the  very  qualities  which  achieved 
desperate  adventure  tended  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
allegiance.  But  Vasco  Nufiez  had  manifested  no  dis- 
position to  throw  off  royal  authority;  furthermore,  it 
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had  becomo  a  principle  of  colonial  economics,  that  the 
services  of  successful  commanders  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  their  future  gidns.  How  then  could  any  sov- 
ereign expect  the  extension  of  his  dominions,  if  suc- 
oessral  adventure  was  defrauded  of  its  right?  It  was 
therefore  determined  that  tho  reward  of  Vasco  Nuiies 
should  be  the  title  of  adelantado  of  the  Southern  Sea, 
and  captain-general  of  the  provinces  of  Coiba  and 
Panamd,  but  subject  to  the  supervision  of  Pedrarias 
as  superior  officer. 

The  royal  despatches  conferring  this  appointment 
reached  Antigua  early  in  1515,  prior  to  the  departure 
of  Espinosa.  Pedrarias,  of  course,  was  at  the  same 
time  mformc  (1  of  tho  fact.  His  mortification  was 
only  exceeded  by  his  dastardly  resolve.  Take  from 
Castilla  del  Oro  its  southern  seaboard  and  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  worth  tlie  having,  even  though  the 
jurisdiction  of  Antigua  did  extend  nominally  over 
the  whole.  The  north  coast  was  already  stripped, 
and  the  climate  was  such  as  no  European  could  long 
endure;  while  in  the  south  wealth  and  dominion 
awaited  romantic  adventure.  All  despatches  arriv- 
ing at  Antigua  had  to  pass  through  the  governor's 
hands.  Those  for  Vasco  Nunez  on  this  occasion  were 
withheld. 

Pedrarias  well  knew  that  some  excuse  would  he 
necessary  lor  his  conduct;  and  he  began  to  look  about 
for  one.  It  was  unlawful  in  the  provinces  for  any 
governor  or  captain -general  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  otHcc  while  nixlcrgoing  his  residencia.  New 
charcfos  aurainst  the  loriiici*  •'•ovcrnor  of  tlu^  colonv 
must  therefore  be  invented,  and  litigious  jKirsecution 
renewed,  iiy  collusion  with  th(?  judge  this  investi- 
gation, as  the  law  then  required,  could  l)e  continued 
indefinitely.  Still  better,  the  alcalde  niayoi-,  who  was 
the  |)erson  most  proper  in  this  instanct?  to  take  the 
residencia,  might  be  allured  from  his  Iriendship  for 
the  (liseoverer  l)y  the  oficr  of  a  military  conmiand 
after  procoedin<js  had  been  instituted,  for  it  was  well 
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known  that  the  licentiate's  vanity  was  not  less  than 
his  cupidity. 

Beheving  himself  .prepared,  the  governor  sum- 
moned his  council,  revealed  tlie  secret,  and  urged 
that  the  commission  sliould  he  withheld.  All  agreed 
save  Bishop  Que vedo,  wlio,  l»eside  the  real  friendship 
entertained  for  \'asco  Nunez,  thoupjht  lie  saw  more 
profit  in  the  elevation  of  the  free-lianded  cavalier, 
than  in  the  military  raid  of  the  alcalde  mayor.  And 
so  seein;]f.  he  n^rew  zealously  virtuous,  and  began  to 
storm  about  it.  Outnumbered  in  the  council,  he 
mounted  his  pulpit  and  hurled  invectives  at  his  op- 
ponents. **  Can  it  be,"  he  cried,  that  the  execrable 
passions  of  envious  and  desiirning  men  may  thus  sub- 
vert the  royal  design,  and  withhold  the  just  reward 
of  cininent  service  Furthermore,  he  tliivatened 
t«>  s]»-ead  the  bare  fticts  before  the  authorities  in 
bpain. 

Pedrai  ias  <|uailed.  He  had  not  anticipated  the  vin- 
li  'it  ()|>positi(>n  of  tlu^  ])relate,  an<l  lie  I'eared  the  rising 
st irii'^'-th  of  his  advi'i'sai-y,  now  that  the  roval  favor 
and  a  royal  conniiission  were  known  to  have  been 
granted  liim.  A'^asco  Nunez  might  have  his  othce, 
but  the  old  man  swore  it  should  bo  tlie  death  of  him. 
For  ho  wou]<l  lay  around  him  such  snares  and  pit- 
falls as  would  suii  ly  ])rove  his  desti'uction  in  the 
end.  Pedrarias  wouM  be  the  power;  and  l>hiy  upon 
this  braggart  as  he  would  upon  a  pipe  for  devils  to 
dance  by. 

The  public  acknowledgment  of  dignities,  attended 
by  the  congratulations  of  friends  and  the  discussion 
of  southern  projects  in  which  aJone  interest  now 
centred,  raised  in  popularity  and  importance  the  new 
governor,  to  the  overshadowing  of  the  old  one.  But 
once  more  the  destiny  of  Vasco  Nuilez  is  to  turn  on 
the  bad  advice  of  a  fnend.  Thrown  upon  himself,  his 
own  sound  judgment  had  ever  been  sufficient,  but  the 
counsels  of  piety  or  erudition  were  as  quicksand  under 
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his  feet.  Quevedo  induced  him,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  in  order  to  enter  without  (h'lay  upon  his  South 
Sea  schemes,  to  waive  in  favor  of  TVnh'arias  some 
portion  of  tlie  rights  the  king  liad  granted  liim.  Es- 
pinosa  and  otliers  w  vrv  accordingly  permitted  to  over- 
run the  southern  provinces  at  pleasure.  This  was  a 
niistake. 

Thus  recnncik'd,  in  a[)i)earance  at  least,  Pedrarias 
himself  wouLl  lain  have  had  rest,  if  it  had  l)een  per- 
mitted l>y  his  evil  nature,  which  still  demanded  its 
daily  bitter  j>abuluin. 

Scarcely  were  these  pacific  fictions  consummated 
when  the  vessel  of  Andres  Garahito  returned  t'loni 
Cuba  with  men  and  sup})lies  for  the  jjrojected  expe- 
dition of  \'asco  Nunez.  Ariiving  off  the  coast  of 
Darien  (larabito  despateluid  a  messenger  to  l^alboa, 
informing  him  of  his  return,  and  askhiu:  orders.  It 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Pedrarias  that  a  suspicious- 
looking  craft,  armed  dud  equipped  as  if  on  some  illicit 
mission,  laj  hidden  in  a  small  bay  some  six  leagues 
distant.  He  was  furthermore  informed  that  the  cap- 
tain of  this  vessel  was  in  secret  conmiunication  with 
Vasoo  Nunez,  and  that  preparations  were  being  made 
for  some  mysterious  imaertakin^.  Pedrarias  became 
both  frightened  and  furious.  He  called  to  mind  the 
fate  of  Nicuesa.  Alarm  for  his  own  safety  was  mingled 
with  ire  and  envious  regrets  for  ever  having  yieMed 
even  in  appearance  to  any  recognition  of  this  upstart's 
titles  and  honors.  He  ordered  the  instant  arrest  of 
Balboa,  and  even  threatened  to  confine  him  for  safe 
keeping  in  the  large  wooden  cage  stationed  in  the 
nii*ld]i;  of  the  plaai. 

The  fears  of  Pedrarias  were  cahnod,  however,  by 
the  (  mmI,  !-  hecidii;  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  in- 
tended expedition  were  explained;  no  lurking  trea- 
son was  discovered,  no  plot  against  the  peace  of 
Antigua  or  sinister  designs  upon  the  person  of  its 
governor  were  found;  and  having  bound  himself  to 
new  and  more  stringent  restrictions,  V'asco  Nunez  was 
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8et  at  liberty,  and  the  precarious  firiendLahip  ostensibly 
renewed.* 

About  this  time  the  bishop  of  Darien  was  seized 
with  a  luminous  idoa.  Tliroujj^h  his  pertinacious  de- 
vottHbiess  the  worthy  prelate  had  twice  rescued  his 
iViend  t'roni  a  life  of  independence  and  lionor,  and  had 
twice  consijTUed  him  to  the  mercies  of  an  insidious 
enemy.  He  had  prevented  l*edrarias  from  sendinir 
liim  in  eliains  to  S])ain,  whieli  would  have  sounded 
his  renown  and  enlisted  for  liini  sympathy  tlirouj^hout 
Christi'n<lom ;  he  had  ))ersua(led  him  to  relinipiish  his 
rif^hts  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  liis  fortune  at  the 
dis])osal  of  an  inveterate  foe.  I  <lo  not  say  Quevedo 
was  an  Ahithopliel;  yet  the  machinations  of  all  liis 
enemies  could  not  brin«]j  upon  Va.sco  Nuiiez  the  evils 
consunnnated  by  this  one  Irientl.  Nevi  rtlieless,  the 
j)resent  eonception  hajtpily  broUL^ht  forth,  and  malice 
and  suspicion  will  forever  give  pkice  to  couhding 
ati'ection. 

Four  blooming  daughters  Pedrarias  had  left  in 
opam.  The  healtli  of  the  governor  seemed  to  be 
yielding  before  tho  combined  infinence  of  temper  and 
climate.  Who  could  be  a  more  fitting  successor  in 
the  government^  and  who  a  more  suitable  son-in-law? 
Let  Balboa  take  to  wife  Doika  Marfa,  eldest  daughter 
of  PedrariaSy  and  so  bind  the  North  Sea  to  tho  South 

>  Authorities  thtia  fuF  for  this  diftpter  ara  lor  the  tnoet  part  the  eaine  aa 

thoBt'  last  «jiiott'(l.  /./lA  <  trstt^,  J/ist.  III'!.,  iv.  109  "^  JS,  who,  1  thiiik,  gives  tho 
best  at-ioiiut  «)f  any  by  conttiiniKiiary  writers;  JI<  rn  ra,  <iec.  ii.  lil).  i.  cap,  iii.; 
Ovlftlo,  ill.  0-S;  Pi  .'t  Marti/r,  dvc.  iii.  aip.  iii.  ami  dec.  iv.  cap.  ix.;  lictaoni^ 
/list.  Momlo  Sf'irn,  Z-A).  For  rwiilxMi'H  <!i»nij)Iaint.s  to  tlio  Iuhl;,  see  <  nrtu  >l!rl- 
yidn  ul  A''//,  in  yamrnti-,  ('of.  dt  IV/'/m,  iii.  li'.'i.  lirief  or  f.\t<>n<le«l  gencrul 
aoootUHt-s  may  lie  foiinil.in  I'nifdijiii,  CiiriouM  aut/  J'^ufeiinhihifj,  4~0-l ;  Panamd^ 
Deaer.f  in  Ptuheco  and  Cdrtieiuut  CoL  JJoc.,  ix.  80;  JlortUit  /o^tifoet  Orbk, 
16;  AmlfUfOf/a'n  Xnr.,  ii.-iii,;  Oalrano^t  Di^tror.,  125-8;  Oralte^  IlUt.  Rti, 
Chih,  ill  l*iii':>  r/'in'A  V<>i.,  xiv.  ITtl  ;  ArnMa^  Ilift.  f'fiiiij.i  iid.  X  i!<  vo  drrmatla^ 
62;  March  y  Labttn*^  jjarlun  K^jfftt'tola,  i.  400,  portrait;  Uu  Perrirr,  (Jen, 
Hint.  I'oj/.,  166;  JHftrtirr,  Snmmario,  in  Itamtmlo,  Viaffgif  iii.  349  j  />i>.  fiWr. 
d'  In  l.<  .\i}Hn  r<i>.,  i.  .'l(H;  f'nrffi,  in  Prtrh-  fi,  and  (%ndf  nfiM,  d,!.  Dor.,  iii.  .V20; 
J*u<  iifi  ,  ( '<tr:ii,  in  .'iJJS-'l'.);  Mo'il'^nm.^,  Sf.  I'rniic'm  and  Frnuri.-ifaiij<,  'AVi  S; 
Pi drtir'uiA,  Jt'i  >/j<-  T-i'j'ni,  '.\  I7">,  and  Cordint.  Sclwi  jm-Tofjty  'JJi-Sl,  in  Aa,  viL; 
J/es/M-riaa  Jl'iy.,  iL  «{2  •(;  (f'>>i"irn,  J/int,  Jiid.,  8.'{-o;  Irring'K  (-olumbiui,  iii. 
'J»i*-m;  rUrttrttt^,  Iin^-T.><ii'  ,i,  ;i3-o0.  in  <r^''/rml,  JtrtfM-n,  iii.;  Jiemesai^ 
Hid.  VrtifttjKi,        Go,MtUz  JJavila,  Carta  al  ^ty,  H^juUr^s  J/^,  i.  16. 
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by  cords  of  love.  Such  was  the  plan  of  the  prolate. 
V  asco  Nuiiez,  nothing  loath,  assented,  for  the  daugh- 
ter was  as  amiable  as  the  father  was  malicious.  Dofla 
Isabel  was  not  the  mother  to  look  coldly  on  so  gal- 
lant a  proposal ;  as  for  the  daughter,  then  (ureamiug  her 
maiden  days  away  in  a  convent  at  Seville,  her  own 
consent  to  the  betrothal  was  a  question  which  gave 
parents  little  concern  in  those  days;  the  chief  diffi- 
culty was  the  splenetic  father.  Approaching  the  gov- 
ernor, not  without  misgivings,  Quevedo  said:  "fime 
passes,  Sefior  Pedrarias,  and  with  time,  all  flesh. 
Those  who  shall  take  our  places  follow  close  at  our 
heels.  A  powerful  rival  converted  into  a  firm  ally  is 
double  compensation,  and  the  tather  of  four  daughters 
has  not  the  opportuni^  evenr  day  to  refuse  a  gov- 
ernor for  a  son-m-law.  v  asco  f^unez  de  Balboa,  a  man 
of  no  mean  parts,  well-born  and  famous,  asks  your 
daui^hter  in  marriage.  Grant  liim  his  desire,  and  so 
heal  discord  and  fortify  your  declinini^  years." 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  advantages,  Pedrarias 
hesitated.  It  was  no  easy  matter  at  once  to  purify 
the  poisoned  stream  of  thouL,dit.  ]^ut  the  offer  was 
too  tempting  to  he  declined,  although  Pedrai'ias  would 
have  mucli  preferred  for  his  adviser  a  Thrasyl)uhis, 
who  counselled  ]\'riander  to  cut  oil'  the  tallest  heads 
if  lie  would  luaiiilaiii  his  power.  The  old  man,  still 
huggii!;_^'  iiis  suspicions,  signed  the  marriage  eontraet, 
and  oi'di  ied  lair  Dona  Man'a  to  appear  and  accept 
marital  honors.  l  Jut  even  the  gift  of  the  daughter 
was  like  the  gifts  of  Medea — envenomed. 

Now  surely  mii»;lit  Vasco  Xnnez  walk  tlie  firm  earth, 
his  fortune  ascendant.  Adelantado,  captain-general 
of  the  Southern  St^a,  son-in-law  of  Pedrarias,  and  in 
favor  with  tlie  roy;d  autliorities,  though  Ferdinand, 
poor  king,  was  dead.  The  clouds  which  had  so  long 
obscured  Balboa's  I'ising  fame  were  l)y  this  mastei'ly 
invocation  of  the  bishop  forever  di.ssipated.  There 
was  no  longer  any  fear  from  the  unclean  ghosts  of 
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entombed  mistakes,  while  his  o-ood  deeds  would  >hine 
witli  steadier  and  ever-incri^aslni^  lustre.  He  miii^ht 
now  [jroseeute  adventure  to  the  uttermost  »)t"  his 
ambition,  while  his  Iriend  and  eouns<  llor,  tlie  bishop, 
caiTied  the  happy  tidiuL^s  <>f  reconciliation  to  court.' 

The  year  lalG  was  advancing  toward  its  middle 
term.  Vasco  Ximcz  craved  })erniission  irom  his 
i"ather-in-law — for  betrothal  was  equivalent  to  mar- 
riage so  I'ar  as  the  political  aspect  of  the  case  was 
concerned — to  proceed  to  Aela  and  continue  the 
business  there  begun,  which  was  indeed  none  other 
than  part  of  his  original  scheme.  Pedrarias  assented, 
placing^  every  requisite  at  the  command  of  his  dear 
son.    The  South  Sea  expeditions  had  drained  the 

'  '      llef,'<a(la  del  obihix)  ii  Ca.stilla  no  c  vcriiico  hudttieu  1518;  y  por  cierto 
<iue  no  guunlu  aqui  d  su  amigo  lo.s  rc»]H;tos  y  cnuKetUBCua^  ow  le  deUa.  En 
su  diaputacon  Qisaa  dolanto  del  cmperador  aBOguiS  quo  cf  primer  gobema- 
dordcl  Dttrienhabiasidoinnlo,  y  clHegundomuypeor.*  Qtitntana,  Vidan,  *Ual- 
IxKi,' :!."».    In  the  injitt(  1  iif  dctinite  dates  for  the  events'f  thi-i  <liiiritfr,  jnithor- 
ities  dilTer.    All  are  inure  or  less  va^nie.    Most  of  thciu  end  uie  career  of 
Vasco  Nufles  with  tiie  end  of  1517;  which,  if  correct,  would  fix  the  time  ^ 
hi-s  (le|x'ittun'  from  Anti^iia  alKuit  May.  1310,  for  in  liia  ngrceliu-nt  vith  Pc- 
dnu'iiui  it  was  urraiiged  that  tin-  tinn-  of  absence  on  the  .South  Se.i  expedition 
should  be  limited  to  eighteen  iiioiitliH,  and  one  of  the  jiiinciiwd  eharges  of  the 
^vcmorwaathiit  Ballioaliad  fulled  iu  this.  Among  the  collection  of  (loeiinientH 
m  the  royal  archives  of  the  Indies  appeai-s  a  ixtition  presented  hy  l"'eruaudo 
de  Argiielloto  iVdrana.-i  and  his  eouneil,  in  behalf  of  Vaseo  Xuflez,  reiiuesting 
an  extension  of  the  time.    At  the  foot  of  the  petition  is  a  decree,  dated  Jan- 
nary  13,  1618,  granting  an  extension  of  four  months.   Eitiier  the  doemnent 
is  liotitious.  or  its  date  (  roncous,  or  eont<'mpoi-ary  writerK  are  in  c  rnn-.    I  am 
(iuite  sure  that  reUrarias  never  gave  any  extension,  since  tlie  authorities  are 
clear  and  ixjsitive  on  that  ]K>int,  and  the  incidents  of  tlic  narrative  hinge 
upon  it.    Compare  copy  of  this  document  in  Pa^hfco  and  ( \ir(!>  nan,  <  'of,  J)or. , 
ii.  55C-8:  farta  de  Aionxo  </'■  la  J'licnle  y  JJici/o  d<  Manpiez,  in  <V/.,  538-4'.!; 
Moreri  and  Miravel  y  Cinadevante  in  El  Until.  L)k.;  Ihiruty's  JJi-n  r.  South 
Sfxty  i.  12;  JS'aharrOf  Jldacion^  in  JJoc.  Jnid.  para  Jiiot.  J^.^  xxvi.  232.  As 
to  the  date  of  Qnevedo*8  leaving  Darien  and  his  arrival  in  Spain  there  are 
gmve  dilli  nncis.    Herrera  semis  the  lii-!i'i|>  to  Sj  ain  in  I.'IS,  tonjioit  the 
niisgovenunent  of  redi*an;us.    Uviedo  states  tlirft  (*iievedo  Kft  l)arien  s<H»n 
after  the  reeonciliation  of  Viuseo  Xufiez  and  I'cdiaria.H,  and  yet  does  not 
sp«"ak  of  his  lieing  in   S]>.n'n  until  l.~il!'.  *<'ia  lliii.ido. "    It  is  known  tliat 
Quevedo  siit  iit  souie  time  in  (.'ubii,  urginn  1 'iego  \'el;tz«pie/  to  "J'ply  for  tiio 
govenmr-fiiii)  of  Castilla  del  Oro.    Tlic  j«  titionof  Argiicllo  for  the  exteninon 
of  the  time  of  absence  of  Vasco  Nunez,  before  nMnUaned,  contains  the  name 
of  Quevedo  as  one  of  those  who  acted  upon  it,  which  only  the  more  con- 
elusively  prf)Vt  s  that  do<'unient  fRtitions.    Stnin><  r  than  all  this,  howe  ver, 
ii»  tite  statement  in  the  ivyal  ceduhi,  dated  June  18,  lalii,  onleriug  the  shipe 
of  Balboa  to  bo  deliveretf  to  (iil  Cionzalez,  that  Vasco  NnftcK  was  then  a 
pri.-<(tner.    So  sinLrular  is  this  i  nl|>;ili'e.  ignonince.  or  eare'i  --iii      or  iK  ci  |> 
tion,  regarding  the  deutli  of  \'aM o  Nufiez,  <in  the  jjurt  of  the  royal  ofiiciuis, 
as  at  first  to  raise  eravc  doni  <'•-■  n  garding  the  date  of  his  death,  wore  it  not 
proved  by  many  collatoral  inci  Jcuts. 
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colony  of  most  of  its  available  men,  yet  so  esteemed 
was  V  asco  Nufioz  that  all  who  were  at  Antigua 
eagerly  flocked  to  his  standard.  Fernando  de  Ar- 
giicllc),  a  notary,  formerly  the  opnunent  of  Nicuesa, 
but  always  a  partisan  of  Yasco  Nuiiez,  having  accu- 
mulated wealth  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  his  friend, 
and  soon  after  Balboa  embarked  with  eighty  men. 

Arrived  at  Acla  he  found  the  post  destroyed  and 
the  comandante  Olano,  the  successor  of  Gabriel  de 
Bojas,  together  with  twelve  soldiers,  harl  been  mas- 
sacred  by  the  men  of  Caretii,  in  retaliation  for  tlio 
act  of  Hurtado  which  consii^ned  one  hundred  of  their 
number  to  slavery.  l^)r  this  outrage  the  i)eople  of 
the  province  were  declared  outlaws.  Balboa  iinnitnli- 
ately  orgatiized  a  municipality,  appointed  an  alcahlo 
and  a  roL^idor,  laid  out  a  new  town,  and  began  to 
build,  liach  citizen,  cither  in  person  or  by  slaves, 
was  required  to  plant  sufHcient  for  his  sustenance. 
Requiring  more  men,  Balboa  aer  r  )Tiipanicd  l']spinosa 
to  Antigua,  early  in  1517,  and  returned  with  two 
huri<hed  recruits.  The  restoration  <>t"  Ada  was  in- 
tended oidy  as  jtreliminary  to  further  South  Sra 
discoveries;  hut  tliis  aeeoniplished,  an  <)1>sta«  le  inter- 
])osed  itsi'lf,  at  iirst  ij^lanee  insurnionntahle.  In  onler 
to  n:^)vipite  the  new  oei-an  shi]>s  w<  iv  neee^saiy.  Tlie 
short  vovaLi'es  hitherto  undi^-rlakt  ii  in  nativi'  canoes 
had  hccn  jxrilous  in  the  extren:^.  llcrrin  lay  tlic 
iliiheulty.  'Pht'  conhllera  Ikt*'  risrs  ahruptly  iVoni 
the  northei-n  .side  of  tlie  Isthmus,  undulat  in-j:;  <.;rntly 
on  tlu'  opposite  sidr  toward  the  Southern  Sea.  ( )n  the 
nortlu  rn  slope  u;'i'ew  ti'«'(  s  suilahle  ior  s!iip-huildin<f ; 
on  the  soutiiei'U  side  m •'j.'etatiou  wa -  more  <linjiiiutive. 
Jiut  <»f  what  a\ail  wnr  ti'ees  on  tlio  hoi'dei'  ol"  one 
oei'an,  loi-  tlx-  ])ur])os('s  of  naviL^ation  on  tlu;  other!' 

'J'he  ti'ue  >l;indai-d  of  o-i-catness  is  in  tlie  a] >plication 
<if  means  to  ends.  Tin  nia'^nilude  ot'  the  means  lias 
no  moi'e  to  (h»  with  it  than  the  i-esults,  which  may 
or  may  not  prove  successful.  With  a  few  hundred 
Spaniards,  and  such  savages  as  could  be  whipped 
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into  the  seirice,  Yasco  Nunez  dared  conceive  and 
execute  the  project  of  building  ships  on  one  side 
of  a  chain  of  mountains  for  use  on  the  other  side;  to 
navigate  his  vessels  in  pieces  or  sections,  on  the  l)acks 
of  Indians,  over  hills  and  swamps,  and  that  under  a 
sun  so  hot,  in  an  atmosphere  so  poisoned,  aTid  through 
vegetation  so  rank  and  tangled  as  successfully  to  have 
dehed  the  eflbrts  of  science  for  centuries  thcreaftor. 
"No  living  man  in  all  the  Indies,"  testities  the  mod- 
erate llerrera,  "dared  attempt  such  an  enterprise, 
or  would  have  succeeded  in  it,  save  Yasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa." 

The  ]>lan  ol"  V'asco  Nunez  was  to  jircpare  his  timlu'r 
as  near  as  possible  to  some  navigable  ])oint  on  one  of 
the  many  streams  flowing  into  the  South  Sea,  which 
an'  generally  torrents  on  the  niouiitain-sid(i,  but  wliicli 
become  broad  and  cahn  before  reaching  the  ocean. 
The  stream  chosen  for  the  purpojie  was  called  the  liio 
de  las  Balsas,'  or  iu\er  of  the  Rafts.  Caqienters 
and  builders  are  sent  out  in  search  of  trees  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  and  tlie  preparation  of  the  tim- 
ber is  begun.    With  fifty  men  Francisco  Companon 

•There  are  several  streams  of  this  name  between  tlic  Atrato  aud  tlie  Col- 
onudo,  but  none  of  them  soit  the  occasion.  Modem  maps  give  a  Kio  JBalaaa 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  San  Mignel  from  the  wnith,  its  Mmrce  tamed  the  far* 
thest  poanbK'  a\\ay  frmii  Ai  la.  On  a  map  of  .Ti>aimis  ile  l^et,  1633,  -V"''. 
Or6.,  347,  midway  betw  tf  n  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel  and  Pauanid,  are  the 
words  It  de  la  ftalta.  They  are  pkcecl  opposite  Ada;  the  month  of  a  river  only 
is  given,  thf  .stream  not  In-ing  laid  down.  The  sann'  may  !»•  >*aid  of  the  I*.  'Ir  la 
balsc  of  Montanus,  Nieiiu-e  llVrrfW,  1071,  which  in  in  alK»ut  the  hhuw  locality. 
The  Rio  Clieix)  is  the  only  utream  approaching  the  description  in  that  vicin- 
ity. In  my  opinion  both  of  theae  ma|»-mal(era  vrefe  mrong;  neither  the  Rio 
Chepo  nor  any  other  atream  in  that  neif^horiiood  waa  the  Kio  Balaas  of  Vaaco 
^tuuoz.  The  liead-watci-s  of  the  Kio  ( 'hucuuatiue  are  nearer  the  old  .site  of 
Acla  than  tliosc  of  the  llio  Chepo,  or  of  any  other  southward  flowing  stream; 
and  yet  I  do  not  think  the  Chucunaque  the  Balsas  of  Vasco  Nuftez.  Says  Faa- 
cual  de  Andagfiya,  \  "nrrfi',f'uf.)fr)"u>f/is,  in.  404,  '  Leenvioa  la  proviiuiade 
Aclad  i>oblar  un  puchlo,  ijue  es  el  i\nv  agoni  e^ta  <jue  se  ditx  Acla,  y  <le  alii  le 
di6  gentc  que  fueee  al  rio  de  la  IkilMi,  y  hiciese  due  navios  jtara  l>ajar  por 
il  li  la  mar  del  sar.  . .  y  Iwijtulos  al  ^olfoile  S.  Miguel scancgamn,'  etc.;  from 
which,  and  from  the  objects  and  incidents  of  the  enterprise,  as  given  by 
various  authors.  I  niii  im  liin  il  to  1m  lii  v«-  the  Riode  la.s  Ilalsas  of  \'a.sco  Nuilcz 
to  be  the  stream  now  known  as  tlic  Kio  >Sabana.  The  fact  of  distance  alone, 
commonly  estimated  at  22  leagnes,  hut  which  liia  CSaaas  makes  '24  y  2S 
Icj^uas  do  sierras  alti.sima.s.'  inclinc^<  iiu-  t<j  this  opinion,  not  to  mention 
iiuveral  others  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  which  will  clearly  appear  in 
thetezt. 
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passes  oyer  the  cordillera  and  selects  a  place  upon  the 

river,  twenty-two  leases  from  Acla,  which  to 
launch  the  ships.  Likewise  on  the  sninmit  of  the 
sierra,  twelve  leagues  from  Ada,  he  builds  a  fort,  to 
serve  as  a  half-way  house  for  rest  and  protection, 
beside  stations  established  at  other  points.  All  is 
bustle  and  activity  at  Ada  and  in  the  neiixliborinijr 
forests;  some  arc  iVlling  trees,  some  mcasuriiiL,^  and 
hewing  timber  ;  some  preparing  anchors,  rigging,  and 
stores.  "  In  all  lal)ors,"  says  La.s  Casas,  "  Vasco 
Nunez  took  the  foremost  part,  woikiiig  with  his  (jwn 
hands  and  irivinLT  aid  and  encoiira 'anient  everywhere." 

IMaterials  for  four  brigaiitincs  In  ing  at  Imgtli  pre- 
pared, the  herculean  task  of  transportation  across  the 
mountains  is  next  to  be  i)ertbrmed.  Thirty  nctrroes 
have  been  secured  from  Antii^ua,  but  these  are  not  a 
tenth  part  of  the  force  re(piired.  Scpiads  of  soldiers 
are  therefore  sent  out  in  every  direction,  and  natives 
are  driven  in  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 
Upon  their  naked  backs  the  heavy  timbers  an-  laid, 
and  goaded  forward  by  merciless  overseers,  among 
whom  is  the  black  African  as  well  as  tlie  \\hite 
European,  they  are  forced  through  the  marshy  thicket 
and  up  the  rocky  steep  until  they  sink  exhausted 
beneath  their  burden.  Unused  to  labor,  ill-fed,  made 
desperate  by  their  distress,  some  attempt  csca|)e,  but 
the  bloodhound  is  quickly  on  their  track;  some  kill 
themselves,  but  more  sink  lifeless  under  their  heavy 
loads.  All  along  those  terrible  leagues  the  newly 
cut  path  is  strewed  with  dead  savages,  and  soon  the 
air  IS  rank  from  putrid  carcasses.  "More  than  five 
hundred  Indians  perished  in  the  transportation  of 
these  ships,"  affirmed  Bishop  Quevedo  before  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  Las  Casas  says  the  deaths  were 
nearer  two  thousand  in  number.*   To  take  the  places 

* '  Yo  vi  firnisMlo  «le  hu  noinl>rL'  ikl  iiiisino  Olii^po,  en  una  rchicioii  que 
hizoal  EmpenMlor  en  Barcelona  cl  aAo  dc  l.'ilO,  cuando  6\  do  la  tierra  fiime 
vino,  como  miin  Inrgo  mlclant*",  i>lsicien»lo  .i  I>io.-<,  Kerii  rtfirido,  «nu;  liahift 
luuerto  el  Vasco  Nuitez,  por  hoccT  Ion  Ltvr^uatiuca,  o(X)  iuiiios,  y  cl  M.'crc* 
tuio  del  miaiDO  Obuqpo  me  dijo  qoe  no  quuo  poner  mi»  nAmeio  potqne  no 
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of  tilt*  dead,  recruits  are  eaiight  in  the  forest;  the  work 
goes  bravely  on,  and  tlio  stupendous  feat  is  tinally 
accoinplishcd.  The  wild  Ikuik  of  the  Balsits  was 
strewed  witli  materials  for  tliis  new  sea  naviication. 
But  on  putting  the  pieces  together  it  is  fjund  that 
after  all  tlie  tt)il  there  is  tinil)er  enoULfh  for  unlv  two 
vessels  instead  of  four;  the  rest  has  been  lost  by  the 

mm  ^  *■ 

way.  And  tliis  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  That  wliieh 
has  been  brought  over  at  sueh  eruel  eost,  cut  near  the 
eoast  and  liewed  j^nven  as  it  was,  is  so  full  of  worms 
that  it  cannot  be  used.  All  muat  be  thrown  away  and 
the  woi'k  beM'un  anc  w." 

Timber  is  souii^ht  nearer  at  hand  this  time,  and 
with  fair  success.  \'asco  Nunez  now  divides  his  force 
into  three  parties,  and  sends  on*.'  to  hew  timber,  one 
to  brin<^^  supplies  from  Aela,  and  a  third  to  foraL^e 
on  the  natives.  ^V^ain  they  are  ready  with  new  ma- 
terials to  begin  construction,  when  the  heavens  sud- 
denly darken  and  drop  such  a  deluge  on  them  tliac 
they  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  iu  trees.  Part  of 
the  timber  is  swept  away,  and  part  buried  iu  mud. 
To  add  to  their  misfortunes,  foraging  fails;  hunger 
pinches;  and  "  when  Yasco  Nuiiez  himself  was  forced 
to  feed  on  roots/'  says  Las  Casas,  always  with  an  eye 
to  his  proteges,  "it  may  well  he  imagined  to  what 
extremity  six  hundred  Indian  captives  were  reduced." 

It  now  looks  very  dark  to  Yasco  Nunez,  and  ho 
begins  to  consider  if  it  were  not  better  to  move  on, 
one  way  or  the  other,  than  to  die  there.  But  these 
misgivings  are  only  for  a  moment.  No,  it  is  not  bet- 
ter. Throwing  a  bridge  of  floating  withe-tied  log.s 
across  the  river  he  sends  over  Compaiion  with  a 

parrciesc  com  incroible.  pcro  qne  In  reniad  era  quo  llegahon  <S  pasaben  do 

'2Am.'  Ln.<  Ca.-a  ..  I/i-f.  Iml..  iv.  '2X\  4.  *  No  Be  liallo  .iiu>  (  astt  ilaiu.  iiiii- 
guno  iinii  icHSif,  ni  iicgtx>,  uiiut^uc  de  1*>h  IndioB  fueruu  luudiuti  lua  (|uc  x^vrc- 
cicron.'  flcrrcra,  <lcc.  il.  lib,  il.  cap.  xi. 

•'  J  (Ic  Ainl.i!.'<>ya.nNsiTt>«  tliat  tin*  wonm-catrn  tiiiilxT  v a?!  put  to'j;<'t'i<T 

on  tlic  liiil-as  and  luivigati  il,  thout'li  with  prcat  tlitiiculty.  to  tlu*  ^nilf  of  San 
Miguel,  ami  thence  to  the  IVai  l  I.slaiirl  -;  ninl  that  tlieio  thoy  sixm  founderod. 
Hilacioii  de  lox  tturttum  tie  Pt  ilrarUiM  Dtinla,  in  Aavarrete,  Col.  dc  Viarfti',  iiL 
404.  Thiti  statement,  though  entitled  to  groat  weight,  ia  not  mutaiucd  by  the 
other  aathoritiea. 
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Btrong  company,  niitl  ttHs  him  never  to  return  ex- 
cept with  food.  Hurtatlo  he  despatc  hi  s  to  Antigua 
for  more  men,  and  gor^  liimself  to  Acla  for  neces- 
sary eflTrcts.  In  all  which  he  is  successful;  and  he  is 
suc'r(^ssf\il  finally  iu  floating  two  brigantines  upon  the 
Balsas.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  milure  this  side  of 
death. 

What  a  bright  vision  it  is  that  greet  s  ]  i  im  as  he  drops 
down  into  the  sea,  his  own  sea  that  he  had  found  and 
Wi'll-ni*j:h  lost  aijain!  Heaven  is  indeed  beautiful  if 
it  l)e  anything  fairer.  Silver  and  gold  and  pearl  are 
tlie  sunshine,  land,  and  sky;  while  the  sea,  tlui  mur- 
muring, gladdening,  majestic  sea;  it  would  inspire  a 
brute  witli  noltility,  one  sight  of  it! 

Dreams  and  realities!  Wild  as  had  been  the  dreams 
of  these  ignorant  and  voracious  men,  dreams  with 
their  Indies  and  Araby  isles,  tliey  fell  far  short  of 
reality.  How  could  they  dream  of  a  Montezuma 
empire  waiting  expectantly  to  welcome  the  destroyer, 
or  of  an  Tnca  faction  so  evenly  balanced  that  so  light  a 
hell-Hake  as  a  Pizarro  nuLcht  turn  it  r 

Selecting  Isla  Rica,  the  largest  of  the  Pearl  Islands, 
as  a  rendezvous  and  jdace  of  settlement,  BaHxta  dis- 
charcred  his  vessels  there  and  sent  them  back  to  brin<r 
from  the  Balsas  the  remainder  of  the  company,  to- 
j^ether  with  materials  for  two  more  ships,  ^\  liieh  wi-re 
m  due  time  completed,  making  four  in  all.  ^lore 
supplies  were  brought  from  Acla,  and  journe3's  be- 
tween the  two  seas  were  from  this  time  frequent. 
Meanwhile,  after  pacifying  the  Pearl  Islands,  he  em- 
barked with  one  hundred  men  for  a  cruise  eastward. 
After  sailing  twenty  leagues  a  shoal  of  whales  so 
frightened  the  sailors  that  they  anchored  for  the  ni<^ht 
near  the  shore,  and  embraced  tiie  opportunity  to  kill 
a  village  of  Indians  for  having  put  to  death  Bernardo 
Morales  and  his  men  in  a  former  expedition.  The  wind 
being  contrary  the  fleet  next  morning  returned  to  the 
Pean  Islands. 

Thus  haply  launched  upon  the  tide  of  glorious  ad- 
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▼eatttiire,with.  full  freedom  in  the  southland  in  harmony 
with  superior  powers,  what  could  fortune  offer  more 
satis&ctory  or  necure?  But  fickle  the  ^oddeas,  and 
malignant  the  while,  keeping  alive  suspicion  and  envy 
where  only  honor  and  jrood-will  should  be.  It  hap- 
pened about  this  time  that  as  one  of  l  >al boa's  captains 
was  s(  ttincr  out  on  his  return  to  the  South  Sen,  i  iimor 
reached  Acla  that  Lope  de  Sosa,  a  native  of  ( \')rclova, 
then  acting  governor  of  the  Canary  Islands,  had  been 
appointed  to  supersede  Pedrarias.  At  one  time  such 
a  prospect  would  have  been  hailed  with  delight  by 
Vasco  N  unez,  but  now  that  his  fortunes  were  so  hap- 
pily Imked  with  those  of  his  ancient  enemy  he  could 
desire  no  change. 

One  evening  while  in  friendly  conversation  with  the 
vicar,  Kodrigo  Peroz,  and  the  notary,  Valderrdbano — 
for  on  these  Prai  l  Islands  now  wore  all  the  para|)her- 
nalia  of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulcrship — upon  th(^ 
probable  effect  of  a  chancre  of  governors  on  South  Sea 
atlairs  \  asco  Nunez  remarked,  It  may  be  possible 
that  Lope  lie  Sosa  has  ere  this  received  his  commis- 
sion, an(l  that  evvn  now  he  is  at  Antigua,  in  which 
case  my  lord  Pedrarias  is  no  lonufcr  cfovernor,  and 
all  our  toilsome  undertakings  will  profit  us  nothing. 
In  order  therefoi-e  to  know  best  liow  to  proceecl  in 
this  emergency  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
well  to  send  some  faithful  messenger  to  Acla  for  our 
further  necessities;  and  if  the  new  governor  has  come, 
we  will  furni-<h  our  ships,  and  pursue  our  enterprise  as 
best  we  can,  trusting  to  his  tuture  approval.  Hut  if 
my  lord  Pedrarias  is  still  in  power,  ho  will  allay  our 
fears,  and  we  will  then  set  out  upon  our  voyage,  which 
I  trust  in  God  will  succeed  according  to  our  wishes." 
I  beg  the  reader  to  remember  these  words,  and  say  if 
in  them  is  hidden  the  venom  of  treason  to  the  ftther- 

fovemor  when  morbid  acrimony  decides  them  criminaL 
do  not  say  that  at  this  juncture  Vasco  Nufiez  would 
not  have  msregarded  any  whimsical  malevolence  on 
the  part  of  his  future  father-in-law  which  might  sUod 
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in  the  way  of  his  high  purposes.  I  think  he  would 
have  done  so.  But  that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  so 
doing,  and  never  dreamed  of  disobedience  or  disloy- 
alty, I  am  very  sure. 

As  his  ill-&te  would  have  it,  joit  when  Vasco  Nuilez 
was  concluding  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  a  sentinel 
on  guard  in  front  of  the  general's  quarters  stepped  up 
under  the  awninor  to  shelter  himself  from  a  passing 
shower.  Tliis  fellow,  whose  sense  of  smell  was  so  acute 
that  ho  could  detect  disloyalty  though  hidden  in  a 
barrel  of  salt,  found  here  at  once  a  mare's  nest.  Of 
course  his  general  was  talking  treason ;  he  had  often 
been  suspectiMl,  and  now  he  openly  admitted  that  if 
affidrs  planned  in  Spain  or  at  Antiffua  did  not  suit  him, 
he  woiild  sail  away  and  leave  all  emperors  and  gov- 
ernors in  the  lurch.  And  if  he  alone  might  have  the 
disclosing  of  this  villainy  his  fortune  was  made. 

A  story  is  told  of  one  Micer  Codro,  a  Venetian 
astrologer,  who  followed  liis  stiirs  to  the  Indies  and 
there  interpreted  nature  for  a  consideration.  Vor  up 
and  down  the  world  tlie  devil  used  to  lead  him  witli  the 
faintest  thread  of  comet-li^jht.  While  at  the  heijjrht 
of  his  power  in  Darien,  the  lioroscopu  of  Vasco  Nunez 
was;  cast  l>y  tliis  j^liilosoplier,  and  his  fate  foretold  witli 
all  the  preeisit )n  cliaractcrizing  the  profession.  1  )ireet- 
ing  the  attention  ol'  his  auditor  to  a  particuhir  star  he 
said:  "  Wlien  you  hdiold  tliat  star  at  yon(U'r  point, 
know  that  your  fate  approaclics:  your  fortune  then 
will  he  in  jeopardy,  and  your  lif'f  in  peril.  But  if  you 
escape  tliat  danger,  wealtli  and  ivnown  sudi  as  liave 
fallen  to  tlu!  lot  of  no  ca[)tain  in  all  the  Indies  will  he 
yours."  Amidst  tlie  l)ustling  activities  of  life  Vasco 
Nunez  liad  well-nigh  forgotten  the  words  of  the  sooth- 
sayer. l>ut  wliile  waiting  the  ])rogress  of  his  plans 
at  the  Pearl  Islands,  he  chanced  to  take  a  stroll  upon 
the  beach  one  night  in  company  with  his  friends. 
The  air  was  clear  of  moisture,  and  the  heavens  ablaze 
with  stars  which  seemed  by  their  own  light  multiplied. 
Nor  was  this  gorgeous  firmament  more  glorious  than 
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the  hojK's  wliK  ]i  then  thrilled  the  breast  of  the  cav- 
tilii  r.  While  in  careless  conversation  his  eye  was 
suddenly  arrested  l»y  the  star  of  his  destiny  which 
hung  j>ortentous  in  tlic  exact  spot  designated  by 
Micer  Codro.  The  prediction  of  the  astrologer  at  once 
Hashed  upon  him.  **  But  surely,"  he  thought,  the 
worthy  fellow  read  carelessly,  or  else  possesses  little 
knowledge  of  his  art,  for  my  time  of  peril  has  passed. 
I  will,  however,  accept  the  saving  clause  of  liis  pre- 
diction, and  now  achieve  the  fame  and  wealth  whereof 
he  spake."  Then  with  a  smile  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panions. Have  a  care  of  soothsayers,"  lie  said  gayly. 
"You  all  krinw  ]\[icer  Codro.  According  t<»  his  prc- 
(lleti')ii  I  stand  tliis  moment  on  the  verge  of  deino- 
litioii.  Uut  1  defy  thee,  fate!  See  there  those  ships, 
and  this  wealth-l>ordered  sea;  see  here  this  good 
l  iglit  arm,  this  stout  heart,  and  you,  my  friends,  thn^e 
hundred  laitliful  men.    Docs  this  look  like  collapse:'" 

Notwithstanding  tlie  rumor  of  a  new  govijrnor  at 
Antigua,  this  Stjuth  Sea  enterprise  ought  to  l)e  prose- 
cuted at  all  hazard.  J>v  authority  hoih  of  the  king 
and  of  his  representative  in  1  )arien  the  expedition  luid 
been  undertaken.  Money  had  been  spent  and  inliiiite 
toil;  life  had  been  adventured —tlie  lives  of  Spaniards, 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  thousand  or  two  dead  savages  were 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  in  the  account.  And  now  it 
behooved  them  to  give  no  new  king  or  new  governor 
the  opportunity  of  ruining  theur  hopes  by  counter- 
manding  the  expedition. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Andr^  Gkurabito, 
Luis  Botello,  Andres  de  valderrdbano,  and  Fernando 
Mufioz  should  proceed  to  Acla,  and  as  they  drew  near 
the  town  the  |  o  ty  should  halt;  one  of  them  should 
enter  at  night  alone,  and,  proceeding  to  the  house  of 
Yasco  Nuikez,  should  ascertain  from  the  servant  to  be 
found  there  if  Pedrarias  was  superseded;  and  if  the 
new  governor  had  arrived  the  party  would  withdraw 
unobserved,  return  to  the  South  Sea,  and  proclaim 
Vasco  Nufiez  governor  of  Tierra  Firme,  at  we  same 
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time  givint?  him  a  paper  purportinLT  his  com- 

mission. Thus  would  his  command  be  deceived  into 
tlie  belief  that  he  was  legal  ruler,  and  80  follow  his 
bidding  without  question.  This  was  a  glance  toward 
treason;  it  was  as  bad  as  treason ;  but  neither  now  nor 
ever  was  it  treason.  Tlie  ]irojecte<:l  stratagem  was 
dangerous,  and  wholly  useless,  and  most  unfortunate, 
as  the  result  proved;  compli  nting  affairs  and  aiding 
his  enemies  in  casting  over  him  that  cloud  of  suspicion 
which  ultimately  involved  him  in  ruin. 

Likewise  the  agents  for  this  errand  were  unhappily 
chosen.  Garabito  was  tlie  deiully  enemy  of  Balboa, 
though  the  latter  did  not  kin  .w  it.  Worse  than  tliat, 
far  more  dastardly  and  (l;iniiial)le  than  enemy,  he 
was  a  treacherous  friend.  IJalboa  liad  often  shown 
liim  favors,  and  ])laced  implicit  confidence  in  him,  as 
the  prominence  given  him  in  this  delicate  mission 
plainly  indicated.  Within  a  friendly,  even  fawning 
exterior,  lurked  deadly  hate,  ft  originated  thus: 
While  Vasco  Nunez  was  vet  under  tlie  cloud  of  the 
goxernor's  displeasure?,  Garabito  had  attem]>ted  im- 
proper intimacy  with  Careta's  daughter,  lialboa  s 
wife  after  the  Indian  fashion.  One  word  from  her 
protector,  one  glance  fmni  his  eye — for  the  miscreant 
saw  perdition  in  it — was  sutficient  to  check  his  pre- 
sum[)tion;  but  Garabito  never  forgot  it,  and  awaited 
only  his  revenge.  While  on  the  Balsas  lie  had  even 
written  Pedrarias  that  it  was  Balboa's  puq)ose,  on 
reaching  the  ocean,  to  throw  off  allegiance  to  him,  and 
to  every  one  but  the  kii^.  He  further  affirmed  that 
Vasco  Nuiiez  cared  nothing  for  his  daughter,  loved 
only  the  Indian  girl,  and  never  intended  to  ratifv 
his  betrothal  obligation.  .Though  Grarabito  knew  well 
enough  he  deserved  hanging  for  this,  and  might  even 
achieve  that  infamy,  yet  he  understood  both  himself 
and  Pedrarias,  and  he  knew  these  lies  would  fatten  on 
the  old  man's  souL 

When  Garabito  arrived  at  Acla,  instead  of  doing 
as  he  had  been  told,  he  set  about  to  perform  a  little 

HW.  Omk.  Ax^  Yol.  I.  9 
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drama  which  should  at  once  prcripitai(»  ivvcMit^e  and 
free  liiiii  fVoin  the  odium  of  traitoi-ous  irieiid'^liip. 
Mingling  with  the  gossi|)s  of  the  town,  he  talked  mys- 
teriously about  South  Sea  aflairs.  threw  out  insinua- 
tions, and  droi)ped  dark  hints  concerning  Vaseu  Xunez 
and  the  government.  By  such  means  he  succeeded 
in  causing  himself  to  he  arrested;  and  when  brought 
l>efore  the  magistrate  for  examination,  no  tcjrture  was 
re(juij*ed  to  draw  from  him  all  lu;  knew,  and  more. 
An  a])stract  of  the  evidence  taken  in  this  investiga- 
tion, together  with  the  letters  and  papers  of  Garabito, 
was  forwarded  to  Pedraiias. 

When  Vasco  Nunez  embarked  from  Antigua  on 
this  enterprise,  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  re- 
•  turn  at  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months.  The  time 
having  expired,  he  wrote  Pedrarias*  requesting  its 
extension,  giving  as  a  reason  for  requiring  it  the  ox- 
traordinarj  difficulties  under  which  he  had  labored, 
and  the  attendant  delays.  He  requested  Fernando  de 
Argiielio,  who  had  a  large  pecuniary  interest  at  stake, 
to  gain  further  time,  if  possible,  as  otherwise  their 
expenditure  and  toil  would  all  be  lost  In  answer  to 
the  application  of  Argliello,  Pedrarias  said  little;  but 
within  the  caldron  the  black  stuff  simmered. 

This  inopportune  revival  of  the  ancient  feud  be- 
tween the  governors  excited  no  small  stir  at  Antigua. 
And  when  tidings  of  Garabito's  arrest  were  received, 
and  the  character  of  his  testimony  was  made  known, 
the  friends  of  Vasco  Nunez  entertained  fears  for  his 
safety.  It  made  little  diftcrence  whether  what  this 
villain  had  said  ^\•as  true  or  false — thotigh  no  one  be- 
lieved that  Va  <  .  Nufiez  contemplated  anything  crim- 
inal— old  man  Pedrarias  with  his  malignity  aroused 
was  a  fiend  incarnate.  ArgUello  wrote  Balboa  that  the 
governor  would  neither  grant  nor  deny  an  extension 
of  time,  and  the  notary  axlvised  him  to  put  to  sea  at 
once,  and  place  himself  beyond  the  rancorous  caprice 
of  Pedrarias.    He  further  informed  him  - that  in  the 
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event  of  a  rapture  he  oould  appeal  to  the  Jeronimite 
Fathers,  at  Santo  Donungo,  who  would  see  justice 
done  him.  Unfortunately,  this  letter  was  intercepted 
and  sent  to  Pedrarias. 

The  conflagration  which  sweeps  a  city  is  often  kin- 
dled by  a  spara.  The  South  Sea  discoverer  entertained 
a  harmless  ruse,  justifiable,  in  his  opinion,  as  tending 
to  settle  the  minds  of  his  men  and  ensure  their  more 
perfect  obedience  in  hazardous  enterprise;  he  har- 
bored at  the  meet  the  intention  of  placing  himself  for 
no  unlawful  purpose  beyond  the  call  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor until  he  had  consummated  hh  long  cherished 
schemes,  and  not  of  deceiving  the  old  governor,  to 
whom,  if  still  in  power,  his  messengers  were  to  dis- 
close all  his  fears,  in  the  belief  that  his  necessities 
would  certainly  be  relieved.  These  trivial  thoiit^lits, 
flunjj  distorted  bv  Garabito  into  the  inflainiiuil)k>  lireast 
of  Pedrarias,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  light  a  flame 
beyond  the;  ])o\ver  of  man  to  extinguish.  ( )n  fomier 
occasions  the  enmity  had  been  rather  of  a  ])ohtieal  than 
a  personal  nature  ;  now  it  enters  the  private  chambers 
of  the  affections,  and  beside  crimes  plotted  against  the 
ruler,  tlie  fatlier  is  to  be  wounded  and  insulted.  And 
his  hate  becomes  unto  death,  murderous. 

With  the  several  pretended  disclosures  of  Garabito 
before  him,  his  mind  ran  quickly  back  over  the  carcjor 
of  Va.sco  Nunez,  his  ill  treatment  of  l^^nciso,  liis  ex- 
pulsion of  Nicuesa,  his  irregularities  while  in  office, 
the  king's  order  to  call  him  to  a  reckoning,  the  brill- 
iant discoveries  intervening,  the  failure  to  convict 
him  of  crimes,  the  king's  favor,  and  at  last  the  nearer 
and  to  be  lioped  final  reconciliation.  Warmer  yet 
within  him  glowed  the  thought  of  these  things,  as 
his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  letters  disparaging  to  him- 
self which  Vasco  Nuftes  had  sent  the  king,  and 
recalled  once  more  what  Gkurabito  had  said  concera- 
ing  the  repudiation  of  both  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ter.   He  talked  with  Bachiller  Corrali  who  had  been 
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once  arrested  by  Vasco  Nuiiez  for  improper  conduct, 
and  to  the  royal  treasurer,  Alonso  dc  la  Pucnti.;, 
whom  Vasco  Niincz  had  once  oHended  by  demanding 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  he  read  the  letter  of  Fer- 
nando de  Arguello,  and  then  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
writer. 

He  communed  witli  liis  heart  in  his  rage  and  was 
^kid.  And  he  wrote  his  son-in-law  a  letter,  his  dear 
son-in-law,  a  iViendly,  fatherly  letter,  refjuestin^nr  his 
[irc^srnce  at  Ada  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  over 
ali'airs  aftecting  their  nmtual  interests.  Tliis  letter 
was  despatched  by  messengers  urged  to  the  grinitest 
haste,  that  the  friends  of  Vasco  Nmlez  might  not  have 
time  to  warn  him  of  his  danger.  "Once  within  my 
grasp,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "he  never  shall  escape 
me."  That  he  might  not  emljark  on  some  lengthy 
voyajje  or  otherwise  delav  his  cominir,  Pedrarias 
ordered  Francisco  Pizarro  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  muster,  and  im- 
mediately to  find  and  arrest  his  former  comrade  and 
coounanaer,  Yaaco  Nufiez  de  Balboa,  and  bring  liim 
under  safe  guard  to  Ada. 

Now  the  dissembling  letter  of  Pedrarias,  so  the 
chroniclers  tell  us,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Vasco 
Nuiiez  while  yet  the  star  of  his  destiny  hovered,  im- 
patient of  flight,  about  the  spot  whereon  it  was  to  de- 
termine his  &te;  which  proves  to  any  reasonable  mind, 
beyond  peradventure,  several  things;  iJtem^  that  the 
heavenly  lights  are  fingered  by  Omnipotence  for  indi- 
vidual import ;  item,  that  Mioer  Codro  knows  the  Stars ; 
item^  that  the  stars  know  Micer  Codro;  item^  parva 
momenta  in  apem  metumque  impelle'i'e  animjos. 

Conscious  of  no  wrong,  Vasco  Nuiiez  suspected  no 
treachery,  and  on  receipt  of  tho  letter  he  set  out  at 
once  with  the  returning  messengers  to  grant  his  father- 
in-law  the  desired  interview,  leaving  his  command  at 
the  Pearl  Islands  in  charge  of  Francisco  Companon. 
As  they  journeyed  toward  Ada  lie  interrogated  his 
companions  concerning  the  afiairs  of  the  colony.  At 
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first  they  were  cautious  in  their  replies,  and  made 
evasive  answers ;  but  the  prompt  and  cordial  nuumer 
in  which  Vasco  Nufiez  responded  to  the  summons  of 
Podrarias  carried  conviction  of  his  integrity.  Further 
than  this,  they  had  long  known  Vasco  Nuikez  as  a 
gallant  cavalier  and  a  genial  friend,  and  they  resolved, 
come  what  might,  he  should  not  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  his  enemy  without  a  word  of  warning  from  them. 
Enjoining  Recrccy,  they  told  him  all;  that  current 
opinion  considered  not  only  his  Ul>erty  but  that  his  life 
was  in  jeopardy. 

Balboa  would  not  believe  it.  Pedrarias  iniglit  be 
verv  annfrv,  thoufrh  lie  had  WT-itten  in  so  friendly  a 
strain;  it  was  his  nature  to  be  suspicious  and  treach- 
erous; he  could  not  lu^l])  it;  he  was  martyr  to  a  hate 
wherein  lie  was  created,  and  not  unlike  that  of  Acri- 
sius  who  ([Uarrelled  with  his  twin  brother  Proetus  be- 
fore they  were  born.  There  might  l>e  scjnie  diHieulty 
in  pacifying  Pedraria-;,  l)ut  a.s  for  fearing  him,  the  idea 
was  preposterous.  Kven  thougli  he  had  meditated 
treason  against  the  governor,  which  he  had  not,  he 
was  not  guilty  of  any  criminal  act;  and  surely  a  man 
cannot  be  hanged  for  his  meditations.  Of  course  he 
would  go  forward. 

As  he  descended  the  mountains  and  drew  near  Ada, 
Vasco  Nunez  was  met  by  the  forc;e  sent  out  by  the 
governor.  As  the  leader  advanced  to  make  tlie  arrest, 
his  old  friend  and  patron  cast  on  him  a  reproachful 
look  and  exclaimed,  ''How  is  this,  Francisco  Pizarro? 
You  were  not  wont  to  come  out  in  this  manner  to 
recdve  me!"  He  offered  no  opposition,  however,  and 
made  no  remonstrance  when  the  irons  were  put  upon 
him  and  he  was  led  away  to  prison  at  Ada. 

History  presents  few  sadder  pictures  than  the  clos- 
ing scenes  m  the  career  of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa. 
And  as  we  look  at  it,  our  sorrow  waxes  hot  with  in- 
dignation over  the  triumph  of  wron^.  Occasionally, 
in  the  hostile  encounters  of  men,  justice  seems  to 
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abandon  the  arena,  leaving  iniquity  master  of  the 
held;  at  which  times  the  spectator  bums  for  the 
power  which  Omnipotence  declines  to  exercise. 

Tlie  ganic  here  played  was  for  a  valuable  life.  On 
one  side  was  a  singularly  morbid  hate,  envenomed 
antl  ])itiless,  united  with  unscrupulous  treachery  and 
hypocrisy,  whicli  in  an  ohi  man  of  ability,  breeding, 
and  position,  was  hideous  be3'ond  expression.  On  the 
other  side  were  recognized  talents  of  so  exce])tional 
an  order  as  to  make  the  possessor  the  most  j>opular 
man  in  the  colony.  This  is  what  kept  his  irascible  ad- 
versary on  nettles.  Va.«iCo  Nunez  was  the  hero  of  tliis 
conquest.  He  was  to  Pedrarias  as  Loki  to  Baldur, 
or  as  Hyperion  to  a  satyr;  and  in  tlieir  strangtdy 
assoi'ted  iriend.ship  tliey  were  more  unequally  yolied 
than  in  their  enniity  they  were  divided.  Ho  was 
the  mirror  in  which  by  comparison  the  governor 
most  clearly  saw  his  own  intirniities.  Like  Othello 
ho  was  of  that  free  and  open  nature  which  thinks 
men  honest  that  but  seem  so.  His  faults  were  those 
of  tlie  times  rather  than  of  the  man.  Ho  was  as  am- 
bitious as  Achilles,  but  it  was  a  laudable  ambition  as 
times  went.  He  was  neither  voracious  nor  avaricious ; 
cruel  he  imquestioiiablj  was,  but  not  wantonly  so;  he 
gathered  gold,  but  he  scattered  it  open-handecQy.  He 
coveted  fame;  and  in  those  days  neither  equity  nor 
humanity  were  essential  to  greatness.  I  do  not  re- 
^ard  him  as  greedy  of  office;  he  loved  power,  but  he 
h>vcd  adventure  more.  Of  course,  in  principle,  the 
robber  life  ho  led  was  wrong,  though  sanctioned  by 
philosophers  and  divines,  and  Yasco  Nufiez  aq)ired 
to  belong  to  neither  class.  He  was  an  illiterate  cav- 
alier, honest  and  superstitious,  ready  to  accept  the 
dogmas  of  the  day  if  they  did  not  too  greatly  interfere 
with  his  desires.  Neither  his  loyalty  nor  his  religion 
was  sufficient  to  be  of  gieat  injury  to  him;  although, 
if  we  may  credit  Peter  Martyr,  he  never  att<  nipted 
any  adventure  without  the  invocatioii  of  the  deity 
and  all  the  saints.    Among  his  comrades  he  had  ever 
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at  command  a  light  artillery  of  wit;  in  logical  argu- 
ment he  wa.s  not  equal  to  his  archenemy,  hut  in  action 
lu;  was  the  interior  of  no  man.  A  natural  and  perfect 
leader,  lie  was  out  of  place  as  second.  C'onception 
and  execution  were  one  with  liini;  lie  could  not  be 
Ijouiid  ])y  another's  ideas.  Latent  in  him  were  inex- 
haustible resources,  known  to  exist,  even  by  himself, 
only  as  occa>ion  re(juired  tliem.  Only  with  emo- 
tions of  pride  might  any  Spaniard  regard  his  frank 
intrej)idity,  chivalrous  bearing,  and  affable,  generous 
dis])ositi()n.  In  cruelty,  subtlety,  and  base  cunning 
Pedrarias  was  his  suj)erior,  but  not  in  war,  or 
stiitesmansliip,  not  to  mention  honorable  enterprise. 
Throughout  his  entire  career,  whatever  Vasco  Nunez 
touched  by  himself  was  a  success;  thca^e  was  no  chance 
about  it,  but  simply  energy  and  ability,  temperate 
courage  and  common  sense.  His  final  oyerthrow  was 
accomplished  not  by  fair  and  open  opposition,  but  by 
means  most  foul  and  damnable.  Some  might  say  that 
in  this  contemplated  assumption  of  authority  he  was, 
like  Icarus,  flymg  too  near  the  sun;  yet,  in  truth,  it 
was  no  sun,  but  fires  infernal  that  melted  the  wax  of 
his  wings.  His  trial,  to  whidi  let  us  now  pass,  was  a 
judicial  assassination. 

Old  man  Pedrarias  could  scarcely  conceal  his  exul- 
tation in  thus  having,  as  he  imagined,  outwitted  his 
prisoner.  He  could  with  difficulty  refrain  firom  feast- 
mg  his  eyes  upon  him;  nay,  he  would  not,  and  ar- 
raying his  features  in  fatherly  (oiu  ern,  he  repaired  to 
the  prison.  Clently  he  accosted  Balboa,  assuring  him 
that  he  had  been  forced  to  this  step  against  his  wdll, 
that  the  treasurer,  Puente,  was  the  accuser,  and  that 
he,  the  governor,  was  in  duty  bound  to  investigate 
all  charges,  particularly  accusations  made  by  a  royal 
officer.  "But  bo  not  cast  down,  my  son,"  said  the 
venerable  hypocrite,  "neither  give  way  to  fear;  for 
the  more  clearly  yoiu*  actions  are  brought  to  light,  the 
brighter  will  shine  your  eminent  and  loyal  services." 
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Goiiii;  his  way.  Pinharias  threw  himself  with  all 
his  stren<^t]i  into  the  [H'osecution,  or  rathur,  I  should 
say,  persecution.  The  laws  of  Spain,  transporUd  to 
the  colonies  and  administered  by  ]mssionate  and  un- 
princi))led  men,  were  caj)al)lo  of  almost  any  construc- 
tion desired,  and  hence  wen;  as  often  used  to  c  loak 
villainy  as  to  punish  crime.  The  law  was  cyer  on  the 
side  of  him  who  possessed  the  j)ower  to  enlorce  it. 
All  the  accusations  of  former  trials  w»3re  in  this  in- 
stance brought  together,  and  old  charges,  lonff  since 
obliterated  by  royal  forgiveness,  were  renewed.  To 
the  oflrtold  tales  of  Enciso's  imprisonment  and  Ni- 
cuesa's  death,  \vere  added  misdeeds  conjectured  or 
invented  by  the  listening  sentinel,  Gktrabito,  and  the 
rest.  ArgUello*s  letter  was  offered  in  evidence,  and 
all  his  enemies  had  their  fling  at  him.  The  licentiate, 
Espinosa,  before  whom  the  case  was  brought,  was 
now  a  firm  adherent  of  the  governor.  He  had  been 
paid  his  price  in  the  South  Sea  conmiand,  and  the 
down&U  of  Balboa  would  open  for  him  further  empire 
in  that  quarter. 

All  is  going  well;  Pedrarias  is  content.  The  pris- 
oner's chains  are  doubled.  A  little  torture  now 
applied  might  be  pleasing  in  effect.  Dropping  the 
mask.  Pedrarias  enters  the  prison.  "  So,  villain!  you 
thought  to  escape  me,"  he  cried.  "Your  goycrnor 
has  become  your  tool,  your  plaything;  his  daughter 
an  idle  jest,  jilted  for  a  savage  strumpet.  Thank 
God !  your  days  are  numbered.' 

Balboa  at  first  made  no  reply,  did  not  even  mani- 
lest  surprise,  lie  liad  seen,  soon  aiU  r  the  trial  began, 
that  his  judges  tliii  sted  for  his  blooil,and  that  he  was 
foredoomed.  Finally  he  spake.  "  I  am  here  at  your 
bidding.  Since  Inst  \vv  jiliMlged  friendship  I  have 
toiled  faithfully  in  your  l)ehalf,  and  mine.  1  have 
sutl'ered  many  liai'dships,  and  have  overcome  ol)stacles 
deemed  insurniountahle  l»y  most  men.  Never  for  a 
moment  have  1  enti^rtiiined  one  thought  disloyal  to 
my  beti'othed  or  you.    h  or  the  truth  of  this  1  refer 
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you  to  my  actions,  and  call  God  to  witness.  If  I  am 
iXiiiltv,  as  vt)u  say,  why  am  I  here!'  Tliink  you.  with 
four  jj^ood  Nliips  and  tlircM-  hundred  devoted  men  at 
my  conunand,  with  fortune  heckuniiiLC  me  from  every 
(hrection,  that  had  I  harh(jnHl  treason  1  would  not 
luivo  spread  my  sails  and  sought  a  land  unknown, 
beyond  all  fear  of  capture?  You  know,  my  lord  Po- 
drai-ias,  that  I  am  innocent." 

It  was  patent  to  all  that  A^asco  Nunez  was  to  bo  • 
sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  hate  of  the  hoary-headed 
governor.  Even  Espinosa  was  becoming  tired  of  it, 
and  would  have  discharged  the  accused,  had  it  not 
been  fur  Pcdrai-ias  and  Puente,  who  insisted  on  what 
they  called  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
evidence.  Under  such  pressure  E^pinosa  was  forced  to 
adjudge  the  prisoner  guilty.  The  penalty  was  death. 
Vasco  Nufiez  claimed  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  which  was  denied  him;  to  the 
J eronimite  Fathers,  which  was  also  denied.  Espinosa 
became  alarmed;  he  shrank  firom  having  on  his  soul 
the  blood  of  this  man,  so  gallant  a  cavalier,  so  eminent 
a  discoverer;  he  never  really  desired  more  than  to 
drive  him  into  obscurity,  and  he  begged  the  governor 
that  the  petition  for  appeal  might  be  granted.  "  No,'* 
said  Pedrarias,  "  if  he  has  sinned,  let  him  suffer." 

With  horror  the  colonists  hoard  that  Vasco  Nuilez 
was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  k^our  of  his  friends 
were  to  suffer  with  him,  Andr<^  do  Yaldemibano, 
Luis  Botello,  Fernando  Mufioz,  and  Fernando  de 
Argttello. 

It  was  a  dismal  day  at  Ada,  the  chroniclers  tell  us, 
that  on  which  i'wo  brave  men  were  doomed  to  die,  not 

for  any  crime,  but  as  victims  of  a  ferocious,  snvago- 
hearted  old  man.  At  an  early  hour  tho  dull  strokes 
of  the  carpenter's  hannner  were  heard  in  the  plaza 
where  the  scaffold  rose.  Troops  of  nu'n  gathered  on 
tlu^  streets  and  talked  of  the  <*on!ing  execution,  won- 
dering if  there  would  bo  uu  attempt  at  rescue.  But 
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Pedrarias  had  taken  care  of  that.  Were  tlio  lieav- 
v]\\y  jiowt-rs  a-drcaining  that  they  should  without 
iutertcrciice  permit  tliis  liorrihle  crime?  Alas!  these 
very  men  haxl  just  as  iniquitously  slain  their  innocent 
thousands.  Why  should  we  i)ity  them?  And  the 
same  oft-invoked  Omnipotence  had  permitted  the 
j^hastly  work  to  be  done  m  liis  name.  Of  what  avail 
is  it  to  wonder? 

Heavily  chained,  and  .surrounded  l)ya  sti-ong  guard, 
the  men  were  brought  forth.  First  cameA^asco  Nunez. 
His  step  and  bearing  were  not  those  of  a  malefactor. 
Fire  flashed  from  his  eye  and  indignation  flushed 
his  cheek  as  he  beheld  the  preparations  for  his  igno> 
minv.  But  this  renowned  and  honored  chieftain,  even 
whue  marching  to  the  scaffold,  was  less  to  be  pitied 
than  Pedrarias,  who  firom  behind  a  screened  window 
was  this  moment  feasting  his  eyes  upon  the  victim. 
Before  the  prisoner  wallrod  the  town-crier,  who,  as 
he  approached  the  middle  of  the  square,  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  Behold  the  usurper,  a  man  recreant 
to  his  trust,  and  disloyal  to  his  kms^.  Let  death  be 
ever  the  doom  of  traitors."  *'  'Tis  fiusel"  cried  Vasco 
Nuflez.  "  Never  have  I  been  disloyal  or  untrue.  To 
infamous  treachery  and  wrong  I  yield  my  life,  and  not 
•  to  justice."* 

*  U I  hare  applied  strangtenmot  denanciation  to  Pednrlaa  Dftvila*  itia  be> 

oaiue  he  unqacstion:ib1y  (Icsc-rvcs  it.  He  in  hy  far  the  woi-^^t  inan  who  CSII16 
officially  to  tlie  New  World  during  its  early  government.  In  tliisaUmthori- 
tiea  agree.  And  all  agree  tliat  Vasco  NuAez  was  not  de.senriiig  of  death. 
Andagoya,  Brlacion,  in  ^V«mrrr<<»,  Cel.  de  Vingt*,  iii.  103-5,  is  an  excellent 
authority.  Says  Las  Casas,  lutl.,  iv.  *24<>,  '  Dijcron  <|uo  esta  fnlsetlad  6 
testimonio  falso,  6  fjuiza  venlad,  escriliii'i  (laiabito  a  I't  dr.u  ia.s  j.i)n|iu'  Vasco 
Nuucz,  por  una  india  quo  tenia  por  amiga,  lo  iiabia  do  palabra  loaltratado.' 
Some  of  the  more  knowing  among  the  chranlclera  say  that  <1od  punished 
Vasoo  Nuftez  witli  tliis  doatli  for  trratiiH  iit  of  Xioue.sa.  A\  ill  thoy 
at  the  same  time  tell  us  for  what  (lod  ]>ermilt4'*l  I'edrarias  to  live?  '  Desta 
manera  acal>o  el  adelantamiento  de  Vasco  Xiuiez,  deacnbridor  de  fat  mar  del 
Sur,  e  ]>u'^6  la  muerte  del  capitan  Diego  do  Nicue5«a;  {tor  la  nual  4  por  etna 
culpaM  iM  rniitio  l)io»  (]vuj  ovieHso  tal  muerte,  e  no  por  lo  <iuel  pregon  de^ia, 

K>r4ue  la  (jue  llamalNtn  trayrion,  ninguno  la  tuvo  por  tjil.'  Oriedo,  iii.  (iO. 
errera  cveiywhero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Vasco  Nufiex,  and  pro- 
nounces the  character  and  oondnct  of  Pedrarias  detestable.  Says  Gomara, 
//iff.  /n'f.,  H.").  '  Ni  ]ian  <  ii>i-a  <lolante  del  f_"iu*niadiir,  aunijiie  ma.s  8U  .«;ucgro 
fucra.  Junto  se  le  <  (in  esto,  la  muerte  de  Diego  de  Nicuesa,  y  sns  scscuta  com- 
palleros.  L.'i  pri-siun  del  hacliiller  KueLso,  y  que  era  v^idolero  rel»oltoso,  cruel, 
y  malo  para  ludios. '  Of  Ikdboa's  denial  of  guilty  in  IJuU,  Mondo  Npooo,  L  61, 
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The  sacrament  was  then  administered ;  and,  after 
having  confessed  himself,  Yasco  Nuuez,  with  his  usual 
firm  step  and  calm  demeanrir,  mounted  the  scaffold. 
Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  he  called  on  God  to  wit- 
ness his  innocence.  Then  with  a  rapid  farewell  glance 
at  heaven's  light  and  earth's  beauty,  at  the  eager 
upturned  faces  of  his  friends,  he  placed  his  liead  upon 
the  1>1(  K'k,  and  in  a  moment  more  it  was  roUing  trunk- 
less  on  the  plattbrm ! 

ValderraV)ano,  Botello,  and  ^Tunoz  eaeli  suffered  in 
turn.  ArgUeilo  remained.  A  last  attem|)t  was  made 
to  move  Pedrarias.  "  It  eaiiiiot  Ije,"  was  Uic  reply. 
"Rather  than  one  of  them  sliould  Viw,  I  myself  wdl 
die."  It  was  dark  before  t\w  last  (hill  heavy  stroke 
told  the  ci'owd  tliat  tlui  sickenini^^  wcjrk  was  done. 
With  the  death  of  the  offender  justice  is  satisfied;  not 
so  vengeance.  By  order  of  Pedrarias  the  head  of 
Vasco  N'unez  was  placed  upon  a  pole,  and  displayed 
iu  tlie  mai'kot-placo. 

Time,  which  throws  a  misty  cloud  between  the 
present  and  the  past,  and  strips  the  hideousness  from 
many  iniquitous  deeds,  drops  no  friendly  mantle  over 
the  horrors  of  that  day  at  Acla.  One  century  after 
another  rolls  by,  and  the  colors  on  the  canvas  deepen; 
ihe  red  gore  dripping  from  the  scaffold  becomes  red- 
der, the  black  heart  of  Pedrarias  blacker,  and  the 
generous  qualities  and  brilliant  achievements  of  Yasco 
Nufiez  shme  yet  brighter. 

Benjgooi  writes,  *  Valboa  con  ginnunento  nog6,  tlicendo,  che  inqniuito  toecana 

alia  informationc  (  hf  cnntra  Ini  sV  i-a  fatta  tii  Rollcuar;,'li  la  pcntc  cho  I'era  ?i 
torto,  o  falsamuntc  occutnato,  e  clie  considerassc  beuo  qucUu  cho  faceua,  u  se  lui 
haueaae  tal  cosa  tcntata,  non  aaria  rennto  alia  presentiu  sua,  e  atmilmente  del 
rcsto,  si  (lifesc  il  meglio  die  pnotc  tnu  dnvr  n>;^nan<)  It-  fdf.a-,  jkm^o  irioua  <le- 
fenderei  con  la  i-ugiuiio.'  And  I'ctcr  Martyr,  dec.  iv.  lap.  ix.,  tcstiiics, 
*  Vaschum  ab  Austm  acccrsit  Pctnis  Arias:  parct  dicto  Va-schas,  in  catenaa 
oonjicitnr.  Ncgat  VaAcUus  talu  consilium  cogitasse.  Testes  auairantar  male- 
factomm,  qtut*  patraverat:  ab  initio  dicta  colliguntur,  morte  uignua  oenaetur, 
pcrimitiir.'  And  '  wliat  stoniacir  la'  further  ;ulds,  '  Pc'dnUlM  Ddvila  nu^ 
have,  should  he  ever  return  to  Spain,  let  good  men  judge.' 
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1517-1023. 

DBHOHisnr  thz  But  Pouot— Pxdrabiab  Stiomatizsd— His  Adtbobrt 
CvsTAiiiED — QuEVKDo  IN  Spadt — Hx  Emooumtebs  IjAB  Casas — Thx 

BATri.i:  or  rm:  rnii:sTS — Ovikdo  Enteiis  the  Akena — BrsixEss  in 
Dauiln — Tin:  Imluoceamo  Rxjad  A(;ain— Its  Tekmivi  -Pkduai:l\s 

AND  ESPINUHA  AX  r^V>i'AMA— TUK  LlCOTlATK  MaKE.S  iflMiTUiUl  liAllt 

— Tbs  Fbiabs  of  St  Jsbomb  bavx  thsir  Btb  oh  Pxdbabus — Tbm 
Gabhoo  of  AimoirA  Shakes  ira  Foraxa  at  Hdi— Ck>xTiyrEi>  At- 
tempts TO  Depopitl-vti:  tiik  Nohtu  Coast— Aliutes  BriLun  Nombrb 

DK  DtoS  — I.rCKY  LiCEMIATE— AllKIVAL  AND  DkaTII  OK  LoPE  UE  SoSA 
— OvitDO  liETUK>3  AUli  DoLA  HaTIUu  WITH  TUli   DuAUON  —  Am>  IS 

BiATBir  FBOM  rax  Foeld. 

Fob  the  villainous  adjudging  of  Vasco  Nunez, 

Gaspar  de  Espinosa  received  his  place  on  the  South 
Sea*   And  when  true  tidings  reached  Pedrarias  of 

the  appointment  of  Lope  de  Sosa  as  his  successor, 
the  gnzzlv  old  governor  did  exactly  that  for  which 
he  pretended  to  have  hehcaded  Vasco  Nunez.  Strik- 
ing corollaries  from  the  historical  propositions  of  the 

preceding'  cliapter. 

That  Pedrarias  was  not  at  once  (le|)o.sed  may  seem 
strange  to  us.  He  was  deposed,  liowcver;  but  slip- 
ping south  he  sought  new  fit  Ids,  as  we  shall  presently 
see;  and  l>y  the  intercession  ut'  jiowerlul  Iriends  at 
court  he  managed  to  retain  rulership  for  a  term  of 
years.  Then,  too,  the  changes.  It  was  troublesome 
and  expensive  for  r«)valty  to  estal)lish  sulw^nhnate 
governments  in  tlu^  huhes;  and  as  nearly  all  of 
{Spain's  New  World  governors,  and,  indeed,  officials 
and  subjects,  were  wrong  iu  some  particular,  there 

(MO) 
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was  not  always  encouragement  to  make  a  change. 
Yet  Spain  and  all  Christendom  were  indignant  over 
the  infamous  doings  at  Ada.  The  friars  of  St  Jerome 
instantly  clipped  the  wings  of  the  cormorant,  by 
ordering  him  in  the  king's  name  "to  resolve  upon 
notliintj:  l>v  himself,  but  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
cahildo^  of  Darien ;  and,  moreover,  to  send  to  Espaiiola 
all  the  gold  taken  from  Cacique  Paris."  This  was  of 
little  practical  avail,  however.  Boyalty  might  issue 
edicts;  but  those  appointed  to  enforce  them  seemed 
to  turn  to  corruption  on  entering  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Indies. 

Some  said,  if  the  good  bishop  had  been  there,  Vasco 
Nunez  had  not  died.  But  according  to  !Micer  Codro 
it  was  scarcely  among  the  possibilities  for  the  inau- 
spicious friend  of  BalI)oa  to  have  been  present  at  the 
rijxht  moment.  Associated  with  the  alcalde  mayor 
and  the  frovernor  in  maiiistcrial  authority,  the  bisho]> 
coulfl  witliout  doubt  ]iav(;  diverted  the  quaiTel  from 
.^uch  L^ory  channels;  for  there  was  always  enoutjh  of 
the  temporal  in  his  s])irltual  polities  to  give  his  influ- 
ence weight  in  balancing  powtT.  Tt  was  a  wolfish 
flock.  The  bishop  complained  of  it  to  the  king;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  royal  officers  complained  of 
the  bishop.  Both  were  right.  It  was  impossible  too 
severely  to  censure  such  acts  as  were  constantly  per- 
petrated by  the  officials  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  and 
although  Quevedo  had  gone  to  Spain  on  the  more 
pleasing  errand  of  love  and  reconciliation,  he  could 
not  he]])  occasionally  speaking  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, even  while  doing  the  devil's  work  with  the  rest 
of  them.  Once  the  royal  officials  wrote  the  king  that 
the  bishop  neglected  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
fevered  Vasco  Nufiez  against  the  government,  and 

'  The  city  or  tovm  council,  composed  of  th6  alcalde,  regidores,  and  other 
offioen  having  the  administration  or  eooaoinieal  and  politi^  manaj^ement  of 

mnnicipal  nfTnirs.  The  wonl  rnti'iJ'lo  hns  essentially  the  same  signincation  aa 
nyuntamknlo,  rrjimiciito,  coiihJo,  iiniiiiri^>n/iilad,  and  cOMHtJo  iiiuni<  iji(d.  A 
cahiido  edesk'tstko  is  a  bishop's  council  or  chapter.  tnthority  invested  in 
this  body  at  Antignaat  thia  tiiiM«  to  check  PedrariM,  waa  wholly  unuaual  and 
extraordinary. 
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discouraged  colonization  by  speaking  ill  of  the  country; 
and  agam  that  the  bishop  was  a  source  of  constant 
disturbance,  and  praying  that  a  provisor,  talented 
Mid  npright,  be  appointed  to  supermteDd  sacred  af- 

Before  the  sovereign,  Quevedo  spoke  disparagingly 
of  both  Pedrarias  and  Vasco  Nufies;  the  prelate 
alone  was  perfect.  But  Ix  sidc  the  genuine  ring  of 
Las  Casas,  the  base  metal  of  Qucveao's  composition 
sounded  flat.  The  protector-i^cneral  was  at  this  time 
busy  at  once  with  his  coloiiiziition  scheme  and  Ins 
impeachment  of  the  Jeronimitc  Fathers,  who,  although 
iiu'aiiing  well,  were  slack  in  eiLacting  the  right  as 
measured  by  apostolic  zeal. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  royal  antechamber  at  Mo- 
lin  del  Rev,  while  waiting  for  the  bi.shop  of  Badajoz, 
one  of  the  king's  preachers,  with  whom  he  had  an 
engagement  to  dine,  Quevedo  was  bluntly  accosted 
by  Las  Casa.s.  "T  understand,  my  lord,  that  you  are 
the  bishop  of  Darien.  I  too  am  interested  in  the  In- 
dies, and  it  is  my  duty  to  offer  you  fellowship."  "Ah! 
Seiior  Casas,"  rudely  replied  (Quevedo.  "And  from 
what  text  will  you  preach  us  a  sermon  to-da}'?"  "I 
have  readv  two  sermons,  '  retorted  the  alwavs  armed 
Protector,  "which,  if  you  would  listen  to  them,  might 
prove  to  you  of  higher  import  than  all  the  moneys 
which  vou  bring  from  the  Indies."  "  You  are  beside 
yourself  I  You  are  beside  yourself  I**  was  all  the  bishop 
could  stammer  as  his  host  appeared  and  witlidrew  him 
from  the  merciless  shots  of  Las  Casas.  But  Quevedo 
was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  Presenting  himself  after 
dinner  at  the  house  of  the  king's  preacher,  Las  Casas 
tortured  his  enemy  into  yet  hotter  dispute.  Young 
Charles  hearing  of  it  ordered  the  battle  of  the  priests 
to  be  continued  before  him.  This  was  the  first  audi- 
ence by  the  prince  in  matters  relative  to  the  Indies. 

*  First  by  the  hand  of  Pedrarias  de  Axnla.  tlip  fTDVcrnor's  nephew,  February 
16,  1515,  and  Main  January  28,  1516.  See  Puente^  Cartas  in  Packtco  and 
Cdrdemu,  CoL  £oc,  ii.  Ml-8;  Qomaia  DMta,  Teabro  Mu,,  iL  57. 
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Brought  into  the  royal  presence  Quevedo  thanked 
God  for  the  honor,  pronounced  the  first  governor  of 
Daiien  a  bad  one,  the  second  inut'h  worse,  and  the 
savages  in  a  dc[)lorable  condition.  Las  Casaa  follow- 
ing charged  the  fault  as  much  to  royal  offioers  and 
clergy  a.s  to  hidalgos  and  lesser  subjects. 

Soon  after  this  discussion  Quevedo  presented  two 
memoriaJs,  one  against  Pedrarias  I^vila,  and  the  other 
for  restricting  the  power  of  governors  in  general,  and 
of  the  military,  ancf  for  the  better  protection  of  the  na- 
tives. He  pledged  himself  to  name  a  ruler  for  Castilla 
del  ( )ro,  meaning  Diego  Velazquez,  then  governor  of 
Cuba,  who  would  expend  from  his  own  private  means 
fifteen  thousand  ducats  in  the  service  of  the  colonv. 
Witlilu  a  few  days  thereafter  Quevedo  was  seized  with 
an  ilhiess  wliifh  terminated  in  liis  deatli;  Charles 
was  sunnnone<l  to  accept  the  imperial  crown,  and  for 
a  time  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  ailiairs  of  the 
Indies.' 

Another  political  agency  appeared  in  Spain  about 
this  time.  Conzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Valdes, 
first  chronicler  of  the  New  World,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  came  with  Pedrarias  to  Tierra  Finne  as  supiT- 
intendent  of  gold-melting  and  acting  notary-general, 
becoming  disgusted  with  both  the  governor  and  the 
bisliop  fleparted  from  tliat  shore  in  Octol)er,  1515. 
Scarcely  had  Oviedo  arrived  at  ^Madrid  when  he 
received  word  of  King  Ferdinand's  death,  which  was 
a  severe  blow,  as  he  had  hojjed  through  the  influence 
of  his  former  patrons  to  reorganize  the  government 
of  Castilla  del  Oro  and  place  it  on  a  hotter  basis. 
Proceeding  to  Flanders  he  laid  the  matter  before  the 
ministers,  and  was  referred  to  Cardinal  Jimenez,  who 
listened  and  did  nothing.  There  the  matter  rested 
until  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  when  Oviedo  again 

'Juan  dc  Quevedo  was  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  a  native  of  Bejnri 
in  Old  Caatile ;  was  oonsecratcd  bishop  by  Leo  X. ,  and  died  December  24, 
1519.  Ho  was  a  double-faced  divine,  mercenary,  but  with  good-natured  pro- 
elivities.  Gonzalez  DAvilawho  gives  his  biography,  Tratro  hklen.,  ii.  .')8,  wiyji 
tiiat  he  was  defoated  in  the  discussions  with  Las  Casaa.    iSee  also  RtmeaiU, 
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appeared  at  court  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
appointment  of  Lopo  do  Sosa  to  succeofl  Pcdraria;^ 
in  the  government  of  Castilla  del  Oro.  Satistied 
thus  far  in  liis  attempts  to  benefit  tlic  colonists  at 
Antigua,  he  solicited  for  himself  the  q-overnment  of 
Santa  Marta.  The  appointment  was  conferred;  but 
beinii^  refused  one  hundred  knights  of  Santiago,  who 
were  deemed  indispensable  to  the  su))iugation  of  the 
country,  he  declined  the  office.  Like  Quevedo,  he 
aroused  tlie  enmity  of  I^as  Casas,  through  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  schemes  of  the  fiery  ])hilantliropist  in 
the  management  of  tlie  nativi's.  Nevertlieless  Oviedo 
obtained  many  beneficiid  decrees  for  Darien.  The 
duties  of  the  govenior  were  definerl  anew;  royal  offi- 
cials were  forbidden  to  trade;  the  royal  assayer  was 
required  to  give  bonds;  orders  were  issued  regulating 
the  gold -melting  house;  duties  were  abolished  for 
four  years;  the  export  duty  on  gold  was  reduced 
nearly  one  half  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

A  business  paralysis  succeeded  the  dark  days  at 
Ada.  Little  was  done  in  1518  in  the  way  of  new  ad- 
venture, though  Pedrarias  had  enough  to  occupy  him- 
self withal,  in  keeping  his  own  head  on  his  shoulders. 
More  than  one  lofty  scheme  was  cut  short  by  the 
stroke  that  laid  lifeless  Yasco  Nuflez.  The  young 
and  hardy  scarcely  dared  achieve  prominence;  the  old 
and  imbecile  couH  not;  even  the  ferocious  genius  of 
Francisco  Pizarro  lay  dormant  all  through  his  fiery 
youth,  and  past  early  impatient  manhood,  unknown 
even  to  himself. 

Made  captain-general  of  the  South  Sea,  not  long 
after  the  catastrophe  at  Acla,  Espinosa  was  imable  at 
once  to  take  command  in  person  of  the  fore(>  at  Tsla 
Rica.  Though  the-hcentiate  was  of  a  mild,  <»])e(lient 
disposition,  it  was  not  without  misgivings  tliat  Pedra- 
rias pei'iuitted  him  to  assume  so  important  a  trust,  the 
most  dangerous  for  purposes  of  ivvolt  of  any  within 
the  government  of  Castilia  del  Oro;  for  instruments 
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employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  base  purposes  are 
not  apt  to  inspire  the  greatest  confidence.  But  Es[)i. 
nosa  was  not  a  mere  rover  ;  lie  was  an  anchored  judge 
already  high  in  colonial  otHce,  whose  robberies  and 
murders,  however  unjust  and  lawless,  were  of  a  quasi 
judicial  nature;  moreover  he  was  popular  with  the 
soldiers,  for  his  legal  decisions  by  no  means  interfered 
with  popular  rights  in  pillage  and  licentiousness.  In- 
deed, when  Pedrarias  afterward  oonteinplated  absence, 
the  peo|)li;  of  Antigua  hegged  that  Kspniosa  might  he 
left  thcvv  to  govern  tliem,  but  this  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  govf 'iiioi',  will)  n-fusod  the  jM'tition.* 

The  niucli  talked  of  interoeeanic  chain  of  posts,  with 
a  comnK'i  (  ial  citv  at  either  end,  was  not  vet  an  accom- 
I^lished  tact.  As  the  breadth,  <'()ast-trends.  and  con- 
figuration of  tlie  country  became  better  known,  Ada 
was  I'ound  situated  too  far  to  the  eastward.  Tlie  nar- 
rowest })art  of  the  Fstliinns  liarl  been  ascertained,  as 
also  the  most  practical)!^  route  for  a  road,  rcMjuiring 
a  north-coast  sea[)ort  somewhere  opposite  Panamd, 
wliicli  had  long  since  been  decided  upon  as  the  best 
site  for  a  citv  on  the  southern  sealjoard.  Hernan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  tem|)orarilv  stationed  there,  had 
abandoned  the  place,  so  that  boili  termini  of  the 
proposed  road  nmst  be  founded  anew.  The  point 
selected  on  the  north  coast  was  Nombre  de  Dios. 

Before  Espinosa  was  ready  for  his  South  Sea  com- 
mand, positive  infiarmation  of  the  appointment  of  Lope 
de  Sosa  reached  Antigpia.  It  now  behooved  both 
Pedrarias  and  the  licentiate  to  look  to  their  footing, 
for  it  was  not  unlikely  to  fare  hard  with  them  in 
their  coming  residendas.  It  might  be  as  weU,  after 
all,  for  these  astute  and  subtle  minds  to  fall  back 
upon  the  idea  of  Vasco  Nuikez — ^mdeed,  the  cavalier^s 
ideas  seemed  better  than  any  of  their  own — of  with- 
drawing beyond  the  possibly  too  restraining  influences 

'Herren,  ffut.  Oen.,  dee.  ii  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.,  gives  the  erroneous  impres' 

»inii  tliat.  when  Poilriirias  retired  to  Panonid,  Espinosa  was  left  to  govern  at 
Antigua  m  captaiu-geueral.    Acosta,  Comptad.  Hinl,  Nueva  (Jranadat  75-Q». 
oopies  tlie  error. 

BbR.  On.  Am.,  Tol.  I.  » 
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of  superior  authority,  and  estahhshinu^  tliemsclvcs  in 
i'rvL'v  latitudes.  The  north  coast  ofiered  no  further 
attractions  in  any  event,  (jrive  them  tlie  South  Sea. 
and  Sosa  miiii^lit  have  the;  north,  and  die  tlici-c  at 
Ids  convemeiice.  For  it  was  assuredly  the  abode  of 
death. 

Pedrarias  accordingly  determined  to  make  the 
southern  seaboard  his  future  base  of  operations,  and 
to  convey  thither  as  much  as  ])ossible  of  what  he 
esteemed  \  aluable.  To  this  end  he  embarked  Ironi 
Ada,  and  laid  before  tlie  council  at  Antigua  a  pro- 
posal to  abandon  that  site,  and  remove  the  ca[)ital 
to  l\uiama.  The  \)\an  was  not  regarded  with  favor, 
as  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  it  to  be;  for,  if 
Panamil  was  msude  the  capital,  Sosa's  government 
would  be  there,  and  might  seriously  interfere  with 
his  projects.  Two  advaiita^^  were,  however,  gained 
bj  making  the  proposal.  By  opening  the  question 
it  unsettled  the  minds  of  residents  at  Antigua,  and 
enabled  Pedrarias  with  less  difficulty  to  enlist  recruits, 
and  it  could  not  afterward  be  said  uiat  he  had  sought 
to  abandon  the  government,  having  offered  to  carry 
it  with  him.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  part  with 
the  people  and  their  council  without  a  fling  at  them; 
so,  one  night  he  summoned  the  cabildo  to  appear  at 
his  house,  and  took  from  them  their  insignia  of  office, 
leaving  the  municipality  to  manage  as  best  it  might 
during  his  absence.  Returning  to  Acla,  lie  ordered 
Espinosa  to  summon  the  forces  stationed  in  the 
province  of  Pocorosa,  and  unite  with  them  all  the 
available  troops  of  the  colony.    With  these,  and  such 

Provisions  ana  articles  of  trade  and  use  as  they  could 
\,y  their  hands  upon,  the  governor  and  the  alcalde 
mayor  set  out  across  the  cordiUera  ibr  the  Southern 
Sea. 

Pedrarias  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
site  of  liis  proposed  Pacific  city.  On  either  side  of 
the  old  fish-drying  station  thick  tangled  woods  rose 
irom  marshy  bottoms;  so  that,  while  the  spot  called 
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Panamd  was  obinously  malarious,  there  seemed  at 
hand  no  better  one*  At  the  l*earl  Islands  affairs 
M  cr«>  foniul  as  Vasco  Nufn^z  luid  left  them.  Coui- 
paiion  had  proved  faithful  to  his  trust.  More  acts  of 
possession  were  now  inflicted  on  this  tlirice-<j^u]ped 
wilderness,  one  on  the  niaiulnnd,  January  27,  1519, 
and  one  two  days  after,  on  the  Isla  Kica  of  Vasco 
Nunez,  called  by  Pedrarias  as  Morales  had  cliristened 
it,  Isla  de  las  Flon  s.*'  'I'akini^  the  ships  l^alboa  liad 
built,  tile  governor  and  Es]>inosa  embarked  the  forces, 
and  proceeded  to  the  island  ol'  Taboj^ni,'  when^  Badajoz 
had  been  three  years  before,  ojiposite  and  some  five 
leagues  distant  IVoni  the  proposed  settlement. 

Pedrarias  and  Kspinosa  liad  now  at  their  conimantl 
about  four  liundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  opposed 
to  citv-building  as  detrimental  to  the  nol)ler  profession 
of  plundering.  But  calming  their  fears  in  this  regard, 
Pedrarias  sought  to  secure  their  interest  in  his  scheme 
by  partitioning  the  lands  adjacent  to  Panamd,  and 
giving  to  each  man  a  section.  Foraging  expeditions 
were  sent'  out  at  once,  and  the  soldiers  were  encour- 
aged to  make  captures,  and  so  secure  laborers  for  their 
kmds  and  means  tor  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts.  Thus 
every  settler  soon  had  from  rorty  to  ninety  slaves,  who 
did  not  live  long,  however.  Nor  were  the  colonists  at 
Antigua  forgotten  in  this  division,  to  the  end  that  by 
offering  superior  inducements  here,  the  northern  coast 
might  the  sooner  be  depopulated. 

'  In  fact,  neither  Nonibre  de  Dioa  nor  Panama,  as  at  tliia  time  located, 
nnudned;  the  former,  by  order  of  Philip  II.,  licing  removed  five  leagues  to 
the  westward,  to  Portobello,  and  the  city  of  I'anund  bein^  refounded  two 
leei^es  west  of  the  original  site,  each  port,  at  the  time  of  its  depopulation, 
ckuming  ovfr  tO.OOO  Spanianis  aa  victims  to  the  miwli()lfs«iiii(iic.>-^  of  the 
i^imate,  daring  a  period  of  twen^-eight  years.  It  was  not  until  after  theae 
places  had  hecimm  the  entrepfttB  lor  a  laii^  tmfiSc  with  Peru  and  the  north- 
Wcateni  coa^t  that  the  changes  were  made. 

*  It  was  in  the  former  instance  that  pL'dnu  ia.s  Hought  to  ])luralize  liia  owner- 
ship by  taking  |>o— eBBIon,  quasi  )>os.s<-s.si(in,  and  repossess jun,  a.s  fully  related 
in  that  curious  document  by  Mozolay,  Trftimoiiio,  in  I'ucheco  and  Ctirdfiifui, 
Col.  Doc.,  ii.  54J>-5t),  of  which  I  have  matle  an  abstract  in  a  previous  chapter. 

'  A  l)i!ttcr  anchorage,  owing  to  tlie  wiile  stretch  of  shelving  iKjacii  at 
Panamii,  which  was  uncovered  at  low  tide.  Uerrera  save  that  in  his  day 
vesaek  in  snnuner  rode  in  the  strand,  and  in  the  wintsr  in  tne  haven  of  Peiioo, 
two  leagnee  from  the  port  ol  PsnamA. 
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The  formal  act  of  foundinor  the  citv  of  Panamd  was 
consummated  August  15,  1519:  the  public  notary  ccrti- 
fvin«_r  that  Pedrarias  Davila  touiided  then  and  there  a 
city,  the  name  whereof  was  Panama,  and  that  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  of  tlie  queen,  Dona  Juana,  and 
of  Don  Cdrlos,  her  son,  he  would  defend  the  same 
against  all  opposers.^ 

Not  tlie  least  important  or  successful  among  the 
fora2:ini»"  expeditions  at  this  time  sent  out  from  Pan- 
amil  was  one  under  Espinosa,  wlu)  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  embarked  in  one  of  the  bri<;antines  in 
search  of  tlie  gold  that  Badajoz  had  lost.  Ah  I  that 
gold;  the  Spaniards  could  scarcely  sleep  for  thinking 
of  it.  But  now  the  licentiate  should  judicially  recover 
it;  then  might  Panama  have  rest. 

Dropping  westward  a  few  leagues,  Espinosa  anch- 
ored at  tlie  mouth  of  a  small  river  flowmg  through 
the  province  of  Cutara,  called  after  the  son  of  the  late 
Paris  who  now  ruled  that  province.  Asoending  the 
river  in  canoes  the  Spaniards  surprised  by  night  the 
village,  and  no  opposition  being  offered,  the  robbers 
took  such  plate,  provisions,  cotton  doth,  and  Indian 
weapons  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  It  then 
occurred  to  the  more  ghoulish  of  the  company  to 
search  the  death-chamber  of  the  cacique  Paris,  whose 
body  was  then  1^  ing  in  state.  And  there,  thanks  be 
to  God,  and  praise  eternal  to  Mary !  round  the  ooipse 
were  not 'only  the  golden  plates  before  captured,  but 
piles  of  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  same  blessed 

"As  Poflcual  de  Andagina,  Hdarion,  in  Ndwrrde,  Col.  de  Viages,  iii.  4(X), 
•ajB,  *FluiuiiA  80  fund«)  el  aAo  du  19,  dia  dc  Ntra.  Sra.  de  Agosto,  y  en  fin 
de  aqttel  alio  pobl6  al  Nambce  de  Dios  on  cajpitan  IHego  Alvites  por  mandado 
de  Pedrarias.^   And  Hcrrera  writes,  dee.  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  111. ,  *  Gonoordan* 

doHO  tofli'M  en  t  sf'.,  ll;iiiin  r<  ili.iria-*  a  mi  <  s(  i  i\ ;ini >,  y  le  pidio  jx)r  testimonio 
como  alii  do  poeitiva  una  villa  ii  se  lluinn.sHo  I'uuanui  on  uObre  de  Dios  y  dv 
la  Reyna  dofla  luana,  y  don  Carlos  au  hijo,  y  protestava  dola  defender  en  el 
diolio  noniliroH  a  <|ualr"5(]nier  cWrarioK.'  See  further  <  Vrwr>i,  //^*^  Inri., 
V.  VNMJ  -JO:  Monlti,  I'Mt  XonOrbif,  17:  O'kilo,  Hixl.  ('<  n.,  iii.  (>l-4:  O'omara, 
IH>i(.  /;»(/.,  8."i;  linizoni.  Hint.  Momlo  Xroi'o.  51:  />ii  I'l-rier,  Gt  n.  Hint.  Voy., 
167;  Ponniiid,  Di.*rrip.  in  Pachtco  aiulCdrdenai*,  Col.  Doc.,  ix.  89-90;  Zuautp 
Caria^  in  id.,  xi.  312-19;  GoiaalciUaviia,  Teatro£cUs.,  ii.  50j  Pttrchcu,  Hit 
PUgrimut  iy.  882. 
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metal.  By  this  desecration,  gold  to  the  value  of  forty 
thousand  castellanos  was  secured,  which  made  glad 
the  heart  of  the  old  governor  at  Panami.  And  who 
shall  say  the  Icameil  licentiate  was  not  an  humane  and 
pious  man,  a  just  judge  and  goad  Christian  withal, 
when  after  taking  tlie  trouble  to  drive  the  inhabitants 
of  that  village  captives  to  the  sea,  he  liberated  them 
all  at  the  entreaty  of  the  youthful  cacique,  who  had 
followed  them  wildly  wailing,  and  faithfully  promising 
a  ransom  of  as  much  more  gold  as  had  oeen  already 
taken  ?  On  the  way  back  the  licentiate  stopj^ed  at  the 
landing  of  the  cacique  Biruquete,  of  wlmm  he  bouglit 
a  cargo  of  maize,  witliout  ])aying  for  it.  Lest  the 
treasure  ^liould  fall  into  improper  hands,  half  of  it 
was  buried  at  Paiuimii  by  Pedrarias  and  Esj)inosa; 
with  the  remainder  tlie  worthy  couj)1l'  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Antigua,  where  the  lattiT  paid  over  tlu' 
king's  share,  and  then  made  preparations  for  a  voyage 
of  discovery  along  the  coa^it,  towai'd  the  north-west. 

It  occurred  to  Pedrarias  that  wliile  Espinosa  was 
absent  from  Darien  witli  the  men  and  ships  making 
discoveries,  it  would  l)e  well  for  liim  to  visit  Spain  and 
place  his  declining  |)ower  on  a  firmer  basis.  T^ut  in 
order  to  leave  he  must  have  permission  from  the  chief 
authority',  or  else  lay  down  his  office  and  submit  to  a 
residencia.  Since  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  had  made 
the  cabildo  of  Antigua  their  agent  to  watch  Pedrarias, 
and  if  possible  keep  liim  within  the  bounds  of  human- 
ity ana  decency,  he  applied  to  it  for  permission  to 
leave  the  country,  and  was  refused.  It  was  very 
hard,  he  said,  that  the  king  s  governor  should  be  thus 
subject  to  check  by  a  vulgar  town  council;  but  the 
friars  at  Santo  Domingo  must  be  obeved. 

Since  he  could  not  go  to  Spain  Fedranas  wrote  the 
royal  authorities  there,  setting  forth  what  he  had  done 
at  Panamd,  soliciting  a  South  Sea  government  for 
himself,  and  the  removal  of  the  municipality  and 
cathedral  of  Antigua  to  the  new  city.   Again,  midst 
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much  storming,  he  applied  for  leave,  sayin*:^  he  had 
been  chosen  procurador  in  Castile;  and  again  he  was 
refused  permission.  Then  he  dissembled,  spoke  softly, 
and  said  ho  loved  the  couucilmeu  as  liis  children,  but 
nothing  availed. 

An  act  of  this  council,  passed  during  his  absence, 
greatly  exasperated  him,  as  tending  to  show  a  dis- 
re<;ard  i'ov  his  authority.  This  was  the  *;rantinir  of 
a  request  bj  Diego  de  Albites  to  ])lant  a  colony  on 
the  coast  of  Verafjua.  Fearin«x  that  the  friars  miijht 
impose  upon  him  further  restrictions  he  abru})tly  broke 
off  all  conference  with  the  council  of  Antigua,  and  pro- 
ceetled  to  l^uiamd. 

There  he  found  the  soldiers  and  colonists  more  than 
ever  dissatisfied.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and  there 
was  fever  among  them,  and  they  said,  Espinosa  among 
the  rest,  if  they  were  to  become  citizens,  they  would 
prefer  the  pure  air  of  Spain  to  thia  pest-hole.  "Yerv 
well/'  replied  the  governor/'  let  the  eold  be  unearthed, 
and  that  with  all  the  rest  returned  to  the  people  of 
Paris,  as  the  Jeronimite  Fathers  have  ordered,  and 
let  us  return  to  Castile.  I  assuredly  can  live  there 
without  hunger."  A  threat  from  Pedrarias  to  do 
a  righteous  wt  was  uncommon  and  terrifying.  The 
disaffected  were  olenoed;  and  while  Pedrarias  yielded 
so  &r  as  to  agree  to  the  search  for  a  more  favorable 
country  to  the  westward,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
determined  that  the  building  of  Panamd  should  be 
proceeded  with. 

Meanwhile  the  cabildo  of  Antigua  proceeded  as  best 
it  could  with  the  establishing  of  a  northern  seaport. 
By  several  successful  raids  on  tlie  north  coast,  toward 
"Veragua,  Diego  do  Albites  had  accumulated  wealth, 
and  with  wealth  ambition  more  vaulting.  During  the 
war  l)ctwecn  Vasco  Nufiez  and  Pedrarias  he  pictured 
to  himself  political  dissolution,  and  sent  to  Spain 
Andres  Nino,  a  pilot,  and  two  thousand  castellanos  to 
purchase  for  him  a  South  Sea  government.  Better 
skilled  in  navigation  than  in  diplomacy  Nifio  returned 
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without  tlic  office  and  without  the  moiicv.  At  another 
time,  while  left  in  eonimanJ  at  Ada  (hn-in*^  Vaseo 
Nufuv/  ahj^cnice  at  the  South  Sea,  Albites  slipped 
ca])le  and  .sailed  for  ]]s})anola,  where  he  apj)l!L'd  for 
authority  to  build  a  town  at  Nombre  de  Dios  or 
establish  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Veragua.  Referred 
l>y  the  friars  to  J\Mlrarias,  as  an  excuse  for  his 
absence  he  enlisted  sixty  men,  loaded  his  shi|)s  with 
mucli-needed  provisions,  and  returned  to  receive  tVie 
thanks  of  the  j^overnor  whom  he  had  souL,dit  to  cir- 
cumvent. For  this  faithful  .service  he  received  per- 
mission from  Pedrarias  to  make  an  incursion  into  the 
province  of  Veragua,  which  greatly  oltended  Vasco 
Nunez;  and  wdien  Albites  returned  successful  from 
this  raid  the  cabildo  at  Antigua  granted  him  permis- 
sion to  establish  a  settlement  not  only  in  that  province, 
but  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  to  Pedrarias'  extreme  annoy- 
ance.* 

It  was  in  1517  that  Albites  returned  to  Antigua 
from  Veragua,  Chagre,  and  Nombre 'de  Dios  with 
much  gold  and  many  slaves.  According  to  Herrera 
he  attempted  an  expedition  to  Veragua  in  1518,  but 
was  driven  back  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  where  he  founded 
a  city.  Andagoya  is  correct,  however,  when  ho  places 
the  settlement  of  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  latter  part 
of  1519,  though  it  was  not  by  order  of  Pedrarias  as 
he  affirms.  Embarking  from  Antigua  in  a  bngantine 
and  caravel,  Albites  touched  at  the  isle  of  Basti> 
mentos,  and  coasted  westward  a  few  leagues,  raiding 
upon  the  natives  for  g<'M  w'lfh  meagre  results.  One 
oi  the  ship  >  !> -■;)inin'_^  leaky  lit-  returned  to  Basti- 
mentos,  where  it  foundered.  Thence  he  was  conveyed 
by  the  cacique  in  canoes  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  at 
once  set  about  buildinor  a  town. 

Two  opposite  posts  being  thus  established,  a  road 

•MoruUi,  Xnf'i  Orfii'f.  10,  states  that  Albites  entered  the  Rio  Chagrn  in 
1^15.  '  DitlaciUi  A'.lfitc'/,  iti.lc-m  HispaJius  Ciiugtv  lluvium  suliiit.'  In  l.'ilO 
wore  pDt  forward  Iiis  jprotensioiiM  tn  cou'iticttt  in  the  tlinLvtiuu  uf  Veragua* 
Htrmitt  dee.  IL  10).  ti.  c^.  xL;  Andajoifa't  Nor.,  23;  Ovie  lo,  iii.  61-71; 
Oalwuto^B  Ditoov.^  31. 
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was  constructed  from  sea  to  sea,  "  through  the  mount- 
ains overgrown  with  thick  woods  never  touched  from 
all  eternity,"  as  Peter  Marfyr  expresses  it.  At  great 
labor  and  cost  both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  colonists, 
a  way  wide  enough  for  vehicles  was  cut  through 
the  thickets;  trees  were  felled  and  thrown  into  me 
marshes,  obstructing  rocks  torn  from  their  beds,  and 
bridges  made  where  necessary.^  Thus  was  ope  ned 
through  primeval  shades  a  passage  for  the  blessings 
and  the  curses  of  that  Atlantic  civilization  which  was 
to  illuminate  the  Pacific. 

This  same  year  the  lucky  licentiate  and  alcalde 
mayor,  Gaspar  de  Espinosa,  was  gaining  furtlu  i  re- 
nown as  discoverer  and  treasure-seeker.  Witli  Juan 
dc  Castaueda  as  pilot,  he  coasted  one  hundred  and 
eighty  Icajrucs  toward  the  north-west,  touching  at 
Huistd,  Nata,  Chiru,  Cliame.  aiid  other  posts,  and 
returned  to  Panaind  well  laduu  with  maize  and  other 
provisions,  and-gold  to  the  value  of  thirty-three  thou- 
sand castcllanos.  During  this  exploration  he  entered 
a  gulf  to  whicli  he  gave  the  name  Culebras,"  from 
the  many  snakes  of  various  colors  seen  there. 

A  stroke  of  better  fortune  than  he  deserved  Hke- 
wise  Ix'fell  Pedrai  ias  not  long  after.  In  May,  1520, 
Lopi!  (le  Sosa,  with  three  hundred  men,  arrived  and 
anehored  in  the  harbor  of  Antigua.  Pedrarias,  who 
was  there  at  tljetiinc,  inuuediatel y  made  j)re})arations 
to  reeeive  him  with  l)ecoming  ceremony.  Having 
givcni  orders  coiiceruing  his  disembarkation,  the  new 
LTovei'nor  cntci'ed  his  <  abin  t<>  dress.  While  there  lie 
was  st^ized  with  a  suddru  ilhk'ss,  from  which  he  shortly 

I'ltfi*  .Martyr  says  tlie  nmil  was  m  i<if  »-n()ii'.,'li  t')  ^;ivi'  passjij^t-  fur  two  cartd 
aide  by  side,  'to  the  intent  tliut  they  miglit  pa.ssc  oiu-r  witli  cji.sc  to  s«-arch  yo 
secrets  of  citlicr  sp«M:ioiM  Seat*  but  at  the  writing  of  his  sixth  decade  the  road 
was  not  completed. 

"  Lying  north  of  Nit  oya,  and  »o  cxilli  d  to-day.  that  is  to  say  Piu-rto  de 
Culebni.    South  of  Lake  Nicarugim,  on  Colon's  and  Kibero's  maps  we  liud  O, 
S.  ti'itjo ;  Vaz  Donmdo,  b:.  df  Sam'tarfo.    By  some  chart-makers  the  results 
and  iKi;::>'  ^  of  o:i(-  discovery  won-  known,  by  othen*  thOM  of  anotiMrs  the 
hnul  u^tpcllutiuu  depended  on  circuuutauces. 
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after  expired.  With  mournful  pomp  and  outward 
demonstration  of  grief  Pedrarias  (H)nveyed  the  l)odvr 
t<:>  the  ehurch  and  buried  it  before  the  ahar.  Juan 
Alonso  de  Sosa,  the  son,  and  all  the  followers  of  the 
late  governor  were  treat«'d  with  that  show  of  distine- 
tion  which  the  old  courtier  could  so  well  assume. 
Juan  Rodrii'-uez  de  Alarconcillo,  who  came  as  alcalde 
mayor,  and  bclore  whom  tlie  r(\sidi'ncia  of  the  oiit^ro- 
in^'  i^ovt'rnor  would  have  l)een  taken,  was  tavoivd  with 
marked  consideration.  J^y  way  of  piudencc,  some 
time  ixfore  the  anticipated  arrival  of"  liis  jud^^e  Pe- 
drarias had  sent  his  wife  to  Spain  with  all  liLs  gold 
aud  peai^Ls. 

Sosa'.s  a|>pointment  to  supersede  Pedrarias  was  one 
of  the  reformatory  measures  which  the  chronicler 
Oviedo  claims  to  have  etleeted  while  in  Spain. ^-  For 
himself  he  had  obtained,  besides  the  offices  of  veedor 
and  escribano-general,  those  of  collector  of  chamber 
penalties  and  regidor  perpetuo  of  Antigua.  Orders 
were  issued,  furthermore,  to  all  Now  World  governors 
to  furnish  him  a  truthM  report  of  all  their  acts,  so 
that  ho  might  complete  the  General  History  of  tho 
Indies  already  be<^un.  He  was  also  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  property  of  Vasco  Nuiiez  and  his  accom- 
plices which  had  boon  confiscated  to  the  king.  Ho 
arrived  at  Antigua  with  his  wife  and  two  diildren 
soon  after  Sosa. 

But  the  heart  of  the  scholar  was  not  in  the  coarse 
cunnini]^  of  Darien  politics;  he  became  discontented, 
irritahl*',  and  while  commanding  the  respert  of  the 
colonists  he  was  not  popular  witli  tlu  ni.  T hoy  did 
not  want  reform  so  much  as  plunder.  Pedrarias  waH 
his  enemy,  as  he  was  tho  enemy  of  every  well-mean- 

'•Oriedo's  statcmcnti;  oonccrnuig  himself  during  tliis  ]>rrio<l  of  nn}rr>'  rx- 
oit»'rrn  :it  iiiti>t  l»c  tjik^-n  with  tlii''  allowanrc.  Tlie  rlinuiicK  r  pv('><  liiinj^'lf 
ami  lii.H  atVaii-s  at  ^rvnt  length;  i»iit  1  will  *-ii<K'.iV(ir.  in  my  tin  t  lilnuiit  of  liia 
scoount,  not  t<»  forget  that  there  were  ut  tliis  time.  aii<l  l»i  t ne  ami  after, 
twenty  cqnally  important  iaeues  of  which  tliure  am  lotui  full  n^cunls.  Sco 
Ovied%  iiL  41-30  and  Jrut^  A  moftor  df.  ios  i^itM*  Vkla  jf  UterUoi  de  (/vUdOt 

in  idL,  L  pp.  iz.HSviL;  HnrerOt  dec.  ii.  lib.  iL  cap.  x. 
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ing  mail  of  ability.  The  deaths  first  of  a  hoy  and 
then  of  his  wife  did  not  tend  to  sweeten  his  disposi- 
tion. *'  Many  times  would  I  have  returned  to  Spain," 
he  exclaims,  "had  not  need  and  shame  prevented  me." 

The  powers  of  the  governor  having  l)een  enlarged 
by  means  of  the  veeelor,  Oviedo's  was  the  hrst  head 
on  which  they  were  visited.  The  piincipal  rpiarrel 
was  over  tlie  (lep()[)ulation  of  tlie  ndilluTii  coast.  The 
veedor  protested  in  the  king's  name,  Imt  tlie  governor, 
now  lord  of  all,  was  determined  to  execute  Iiis  cher- 
ished ])rojcrt  while  lie  pos.se.ssed  the  power.  Tliere 
was  no  longi  r  ;uiy  need  of  a  north-coast  capital;  Pe- 
drarias  would  make  Panama  his  metropolis.  Before 
introducing  further  changes,  however,  it  was  ncces.sary 
that  his  residcncia  should  l)e  taken.  But  this,  with 
his  experience,  need  l)e  nc^thing  more  than  an  arraign- 
ment and  trial  of  himself  At  his  rerpK  st  the  licen- 
tiate Alarconcillo  published  the  residcucia  lor  thirty 
days,  during  which  time  the  governor  continued  to  ex- 
ercise the  functions  of  office ;  no  one  appeared  against 
him,  and  a  certificate  of  the  proceeding  was  sent  to 
Spain.  Pedrarias  then  took  up  his  penoaneat  abode 
at  Fanamd. 

Not  long  afterward  the  veedor  and  contador  were 
obliged  to  visit  Fanamd  to  weigh  some  gold  and  re- 
ceive the  royal  share,  since  the  governor  would  no 
longer  send  the  metal  to  Antigua.  The  contador 
took  up  his  I'csidence  there,  but  Oviedo  returned  to 
Antigua,  more  than  ever  determined  to  stand  by  that 
city.  Seeing  which  Fedrarias  was  satisfied  he  could 
no  more  effectually  ruin  his  adversary  than  by  permit- 
ting liim  to  have  his  own  way.  Beside,  it  were  as 
well  to  stop  the  tongue  and  pen  of  one  who  could 
make  and  unmake  governors.  So  when  next  Oviedo 
complained  Pbdrarias  answered,  **  Senor  A^eedor,  since 
you  know  so  well  how  to  achieve  such  desirable  re- 
sults, accept  from  mo  what  power  I  possess,  and  govern 
Antigua  according  to  your  plea-sure." 

Ailcr  some  hesitation  Oviedo  accepted  the  proposal. 
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and  jiresented  his  credentials  to  the  municipal  council 
in  November,  1521.  Opening  his  administration  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  novice,  I10  straightway  set  about 
correcting  abuses.  He  forbade  bksphemy,  keeping 
mistresses,  and  selling  or  eating  meat  on  Saturday. 
He  prohibited  gambhng,  and  burned  all  the  cards  m 
the  public  square.  A  dishonest  notary  was  required 
to  make  restitution  fourfold  and  be  suspended  from 
office  for  one  year.  Indian  women  must  no  longer  be 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  Indian  children 
must  not  be  sold  and  bought  a.s  slaves.  Certain  more 
practicable  provisions,  however,  saved  Antigua,  for  a 
time,  irom  the  effectii  of  a  morality  which  standing 
alone  would  liave  killed  any  colony  in  the  Indies. 
The  new  ruler  bought  ibr  small  sums  the  houses  of. 
those  leaving,  and  sold  tlicm  to  new-comers  at  cost. 
He  erected  a  market,  ()[>enLd  mines,  built  ships,  and 
sent  out  expeditions  to  smooth  the  rutilcd  plumage 
of  tlie  savai^e.  He  made  of  old  iron  live  hundred 
hatchets,  which  were  sold  to  the  lii<lians;  and  when 
they  became  dulled,  their  owners  not  knowing  how  to 
sharpen  them,  he  placed, on  board  a  A  cssel  three  large 
grindstones,  covered  so  tliat  the  uuei\  ilized  niiL^lit  not 
steal  the  secret,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  grind- 
ing such  implements  as  the  Indians  brought,  and 
charging  therefor  a  sum  equal  to  the  original  cost, 
which  was  cheerfully  paid.  It  is  claimed  that  more 
than  seven  thousand  castellanos  were  thus  secured 
during  one  voyage. 

A  greater  prosperity  followed  these  measures  than 
pleased  Pedrarias.  But  by  revoking  the  manv  deci- 
sions of  his  deputy  that  came  up  on  appeal  from 
dissatisfied  colonists,  the  governor  was  enabled  to 
render  Oviedo's  position  one  of  little  power. 

The  staff  of  officials  was  increased  by  yet  another 
alcalde  mayor,  the  licentiate  Sancho  de  Salaya,  for 
the  South  Sea  government  parti culail}^  who  arrived 
at  Antigua  in  a  caravel  from  Spain,  the  1st  of  July, 
1522.    With  him  came  Kodrigo  Perez,  the  friend  of 
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Vasoo  Xnnoz,  viear  wIh-ii  sent  iu  chaius  to  Spain, 
but  rcturiit'd  arcli-doacoii.^' 

About  this  time  a  rclK'llioii  liroke  out  on  the  Ilio 
Grande  San  Juan,  eaused  l>y  outrages  perpetrated  by 
the  baeliilli-r  Corral  and  ^lartin  Estete  durinjj:  a  ibr- 
a_u^in<if  exj)edition.  i  leetUess  of  the  warnin<jf  < »!'  Oviedo, 
Martin  de  Mur<j^a,  visitador  of  the  Indians,  in  eoni- 
pany  witli  tlirce  Spanianls  and  ten  friendly  Indians, 
paid  a  visit  to  J3ea,  the  cacitiue  of  this  province,  who 
slew  the  entire  party.  Juan  de  Escaray  with  forty 
men  was  sent  atj^aiiist  the  revolted  chieftain. 

Soon  after  souir  christianized  Indians  eanie  down 
from  the  mountains,  eight  leagues  di.stant,  and  reported 
outrages  on  them  by  the  caei<jue  ( 'orobari.  Thirty- 
tive  men  were  .sent  to  capture  him,  and  when  brought 
in,  Salaya  sentenced  him  to  be  burned;  after  which  the 
licentiate  proceeded  to  Panamd.  Several  spies  caught 
near  Antigua  about  the  same  time  confessed  under 
torture  to  an  insurrection  contemplated  by  the  cacique 
Guatnro,  who  had  joined  Bea.  It  was  his  plan  to  nre 
the  town  and  slay  the  inhabitants.  Oviedo  in  person, 
with  forty  men,  proceeded  against  the  new  rebel,  who, 
with  several  of  the  conspirators,  was  captured  and 
hanged.    This  was  the  laist  of  the  wars  of  Antigua. 

At  length  it  pleased  Pedrarias  to  depose  Oviedo, 
and  appoint  in  his  place  the  bachiller  Corral,  who  had 
shortly  before  incurred  the  anger  of  the  chronider, 
and  had  by  him  been  sent  in  chains  to  Spain,  on  the 
charge  of  having  there  a  wife  while  living  himself  in 
the  Indies.  The  ubiquitous  bachiller  re-appeared  at 
Antigua,  however,  almost  in  a  twinkling.  Of  course, 
the  chronicler  was  very  indignant.  The  revocation 
was  read  in  council;  whereupon  Ovit^io  laid  his  staff 
of  otKce  on  the  chair  which  he  had  occupied  as  presi- 
dent, and  took  his  seat  among  the  memoers,  saying, 
"This  is  my  place,  given  me  by  the  emperor;  here 

'  From  which  it  may  be  seen,'  sa^jB  Oi'ietlo,  '  with  wiiat  jiuitico  Vaaco 
Nnftec  uru  oondenmed,  when  his  chief  ncoomplice  oomM  Mck  not  emly 
aoqttitted  but  with  honots.' 
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will  I  henceforth  sen^e  their  Majesties,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  here  only."  Accompanying  the  revocation 
was  a  decree  from  I^edrarias,  authorizing  the  city  of 

Antigua  to  elect  a  representative  to  a  general  assem- 
bly, to  be  convened  at  Panamd  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  measures  impoi-tant  to  the  province,  and  to 
elect  j^rocurrulorcs  de  cdrfes,  or  nidnhers  of  Congress 
to  send  to  Spain.  Pe'(h'arias  preferred  Espinosa  to 
represent  Antigua,  for  oljvious  reasons;  but  instead 
of  sending  a  delegate  to  the  junta  at  Panamd,  the 
people  of  Antigua  chose  tlieir  own  representative  in 
the  person  of  Oviedo.  Wliile  waiting  for  a  vessel 
Oviedo  occupied  himself  by  presenting  charges  against 
Pedrarias  Ik  fore  the  new  alcalde  mayor,  Alareoncillo, 
who  had  ordered  a  second  residencia  of  the  govenK)r, 
and  als(^  one  of  Espinosa.  For  this  pastime  he  not 
only  narrowly  escaped  I)aying  with  his  life,  at  the 
hand  of  an  as.sassin,  but  Pedrai'ias  ortlered  his  late 
lieutenant's  own  residencia  to  be  taken,  and  even 
placed  him  in  irons  until  bonds  should  be  given.  The 
trial  was  passed  without  further  damage  than  a  fine 
of  twenty  castellanos  for  sending  Corral  to  Spain. 
Another  attempt  being  made  at  murder,  Oviedo  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1523,  stole  away,  embarking  ostensibly 
for  Nombre  de  Dios,  but  bearing  ofi*,  he  directed  his 
ccmrse  toward  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  thence  sailed 
to  Spain.  Verily,  these  were  the  days  of  dissimu- 
lation. 
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1610-1523. 

AxDRia  Nzto  akd  ho  Spiob  Islands— Faiub  to  Obtaix  AuTBOBirr  to 

DisrovKR — Applies  to  Cih  Oonzai.kz  T>\vila — Aoreemf.vt  wttji  mz 
KiNt! — Royal  Ohder  for  the  Sini*s  ok  Vasco  XcSez— Phdilxhias 
Refuses  to  Delivek  Tuem — (jIL  Gonzalez  Tbanspokts  Ships  acuoss 
TBS  MouvTAins— Embabxs  vbom  tioi  Pbabl  Iblasm-^il  Gwn/kua 
Pboceem  vt  Land  and  KxHo  mr  Bzk—Yna  v>  Nioota— Ain>  fo 
Xi'  \':\(;r.v  —  The  CArTAiN-r.EVER.\L  Co.vverts  mxsy  Sori-s-  Avo 
(.iATHKu-  MT  (  II  Cold  Fight  with  Diuianoex  —  XicAii.v(;rA  Aposta- 
tizes— Till-  di'ANLABDU  Te&^INATE  TUE  DISCOVERY  AM>  HasTEX  TO 

TBBiB  Ships— Niflo*s  Votaob  to  FomiOA  Bat— Bcnrur  to  FaxamL 

Thb  pilot  Andres  Nido  was  on  enterprising  fellow, 
not  to  I  >e  put  down  by  any  si  i 1 1 1  f mwn  of  fortime.  He 

had  l;»t("ly  seen  service  with  Yascu  Nufiez,  and  would, 
God  willing,  follow  the  fantasy  thence  engendered. 
If  two  thousand  castellan os  could  not  buy  a  small 
slice  of  dominion  on  the  North  Sea,  he  would  try  the 
South.  And  in  the  mind  of  Ni£ko,  as  with  other  navi- 
gators of  that  day,  the  undiscovered  South  assumed 
rantastic  shape.  There  was  the  originally  created 
strait,  actual  thou^^jh  invisible,  leading  to  the  Spice 
Islands  hard  l»y.  Why  should  not  one  pilot  as  well 
as  another  sail  throuirh  that  strait  to  those  fra«_rrant 
shores,  even  tlmuudi  the  vovn'^M*  must  be  begun  by 
crossiiitr  ;i  little  stri|)  of  cordillera^' 

Such  was  New  World  j[j^eo<]^raphy  in  1511),  when  the 
inspired  j>ilot  found  himself  in  Sj)ain,  solicitintj^  the 
Council  of  the  Tiidics  for  ihv  ships  of  Vasco  Nunez, 
iu  which  to  make  his  voyage  to  the  Moluccas;  for,  if  so 

(478) 
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be  he  might  get  there  for  the  asking,  it  would  save 

him  iniu'h  trouble.  Niuo  had  come  mider  the  patron- 
age of  Alonso  de  la  Piiente,  the  royal  treasurer,  and 
accompanied  by  Andres  de  Cereceda;  but  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  worthy  pilot  was  wanting  in 
the  soft,  seductive  tones  that  come  from  the  ring  of 
precious  metals,  and  a  second  time  Bellerophon  fell  to 
earth. 

It  liappened  that  the  contHulor  of  lOspanola,  Gil 
Gonzalez  Davila/  was  then  at  tlie  court  of  Spain;  and 
it  wa.s  sujitres'ted  to  Nino,  wlio  seenuMl  to  have  ex- 
haustod  all  liis  resources,  that  if  ho  could  cnjiTi<:je  that 
gentleman's  interest  in  the  enterprise,  it  would  be 
equiv'alent  to  its  accouiplishuient.  For  ho  was  a  man 
of  no  small  influence,  springinj:!^  from  a  f^ood  lamily  of 
Avila,  and  haviuL^  ])een  lormerly  at  taclicd  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  all-potential  bishop  of  linrgos.  Pos- 
sessed of  exceptional  ability  and  intcfp-ity,  liu  had  l)ecu 
sometimes  s(nit  by  the  provcrmnent  on  missions  of  im- 
jKjrtanct!  and  trust,  and  was  engaged  in  one  of  them 
when  first  we  met  liim  at  Santo  Dominofo,  investi<xat- 
in<^  the  affairs  of  the  defaulting  treasurer,  Santa  Clara. 
His  energy  was  of  the  substantial  cast,  authoritative, 
robust,  and  direct.  He  seldom  made  mistakes,  cither 
in  men  or  measures;  and  seemingly  was  strongest 
when  standing  at  ease.  Neither  so  bold  as  Yasoo 
l^uiiez,  nor  so  cunning  as  Pedrarias,  nor  so  cruel  as  Pi- 
zarro,nor  soleamed  as  E8pino6a,he  was  a  man  of  deeper 
and  broader  experience  than  any  one  of  them,  with 
a  more  evenly  balanced  mind,  a  cooler,  sounder  judg- 
ment, not  always  a  warrant  for  greater  success  than 
with  a  more  senseless  recklessness,  but  on  the  whole 
much  safer  as  a  colleague,  and  more  reliable  as  a  friend. 
He  was  not  a  man  easily  diverted  by  hollow  schemes, 
however  brilliant  or  high-soaring;  but  when  Nino  laid 
before  him  his  plans,  he  saw  at  once  that  they  were 

'  Tlii  rc  were  three  of  thia  name  whom  we  ahall  encountfr,  thf  contailor  of 
Espafiola;  the  liccnciatlo,  uho  was  alcahlo  mayor  of  the  Sivini?*h  main  under 
Diego  do  Onlaz,  in  1530;  Himon,  t'onq.  Tierra  J'tn/ir,  lUG-27 ;  an«l  the  clergy* 
mm  and  ohkf  ehroiiidier,  in  16S6»  of  ibi  IndiM,  and  of  both  GMtilea. 
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eminently  jiractical.  There  were  the  ships,  and  there 
the  undisfuvored  sea,  of  which  was  ahvady  known 
that  its  shores  abounded  in  gold  and  pearls,  ifuarded 
l>y  naked  and  almost  wcapoidess  miMi  -  this,  and  little 
more.  What  more  was  wanted  ;f  It  did  not  require 
a  Periander  to  tell  the  ac<-omplisluHl  eoiHador  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  ()j){»ortunity.  Fonseca,  who  had  al- 
ways jvtained  a  warm  interest  in  his  protei^e,  heartily 
approved  the  plan,  and  the  detaih^  wein,' soon  arraiiL^cd 
with  Nino.  (Jil  (ronzalez  was  to  he  captain-i^ciieral 
of  the  expedition;  to  him  was  given  the  hal)it  of 
Santiaijo,  and  he  was  reeonnnended  to  the  newly 
appointed  governor  of  Castilla  del  ( )i-o.  Lope  de  Sosa. 
Nino  wjis  to  he  a  partner  in  the  enter|)rise,  with  the 
position  of  })ilot.  Cereceda  was  chosen  contador  of 
the  discovery.^ 

A  royal  order''  was  issued  at  Barcelona  the  18th  of 
June,  1519,  directing  the  governor  of  Castilla  del  Oro 
to  deliver  to  Gil  Gonzalez  the  vessels  built  by  Vasco 
Nuiiez,  and  authorizing  an  expedition  for  South  Sea 
discovery^  the  expense  of  wnich  was  to  be  borne 
largely  by  the  crown.  With  this  c^ula  Lope  de  Sosa 
promised  fidthfully  to  comply. 

During  the  year  following  the  execution  of  these 
documents  Ancur^  Niflo  so  oestirred  himself,  that  his 

'  The  royal  nCTPcmont  was  inn<l<'  'specially  with  NiOo,  '  j)ilf)tn  do  su  ma^^- 
tatl  pam  cl  Lle8cubriiiucnt<>/  (  ril  (  iotiz/ilcz  )x)ing  named  captain-general.  Nifio 
WM  to  explore  1,000  leagues  to  the  westward  for  sniees,  gold,  eilver,  pearls, 
ami  prtM-ioMs  stone.'^.  in  three  ships,  furni-shed  half  t»y  the  ero\vi\  rnul  half  by 
tiie  t  xplorers,  wliij  were  to  i-cceive  for  the  purjxise  4. (KM)  <  ;ist<  ilaiios  ile  oro, 
from  tlie  sums  to  the  eredit  of  tlie  crown  in  the  hantls  of  the  faetor  of  Ciistilla 
Uel  Oro.  One  twentieth  of  what  God  migbt  thw  give  them,  after  the  kiiuc 
should  have  received  his  fifth,  was  to  be  devoted  to  jAom  nurposes.  The  net 
procfod-i  to  1k'  iliviiU'd  eoiially  ln  tu  ei  ii  tin- i  n i\vn  ami  tlie  discoverers,  oeoord- 
iug  tu  tho  auiuuut  coutriuuUxl  by  each.  \Va|fea  paid  the  crow  to  be  counted 
in  the  costs;  or  if  they  went  on  shares,  two  uiirds  ehonid  go  to  the  king  and 
Xiuo,  nnd  (»ne  third  to  tlie  captain,  ofliee'ra,  and  men.  Supplies  were  to  be 
vxcMipt  from  duty,  and  tlie  explorers  should  liave  an  intcn  si  in  the  hind»  dis- 
oorered  by  them.  The  crown  agreed  to  famish  atdamaica  •2.(hM)  ltja<l8  of 
cassava-root,  and  5(X)  hogs ;  also  ten  negro  slaves,  the  explorer  to  pav  the 
owners  for  ten  Indian  nlaves  to  »en'e  as  intcrpi-ctcrs.  For  the  faithful  per- 
formunee  of  the-:e  and  Mt'ii-r  ohligations.  the  explorer  was  required  to  give 
buuda  in  the  stun  of  2,000  ducats.  Ucrcera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  gives  only 
a  partof  the  contract;  itkSquier**  MSS..  i.  13-14,  ia  the  doennMnt  in  folL 

'Aoopyof  thiaoMoUinay  b«loaiidi]»3^Kisr'«  MS8.,  I 
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captain-general  was  unaljlecl  to  land  at  Ada  with  two 
liunclrcd  men,  })ri(>r  to  the  arrival  at  Antigua  of  Lope 
de  Sosa.  Pedi-arias  was  incensed  that  any  one  should 
presume  to  intermeddle  in  Tierra  Firme  aft'airs.  Gil 
Gonzalez  nevertheless  despatched  to  him  with  the 
royal  order  Juan  de  Sauce,  who  duly  delivered  it  in 
the  pri'sence  of  the  notary  Martin  Estcte.* 

It  is  worth  witnessing  the  reception  by  this  arch- 
hypocrite  of  a  royal  command.  "Ajid  forthwitli  the 
said  lieutenant-general,"  writes  the  notary,  "  took  the 
said  cedula  of  his  Highness  in  his  hands,  and  kissed  it, 
and  placed  it  on  bis  head,  and  said  that  he  would  obey 
it,  and  that  he  did  obey  it  with  the  utmost  reverence 
he  could  and  ought,  as  a  letter  and  commandment  of 
his  king  and  natural  lord,  whom  may  it  please  Gk>d 
our  Lord  to  let  live  and  rei<^n  duriiu^  many  and  long 
years,  with  increase  of  kingdoms  and  seignories;  an^ 
as  to  the  fulfilment  thereof,  that  his  lordship  would 
see  to  it,  and  answer  and  provide  thereupon  as  might 
be  conducive  to  his  Highness'  service." 

In  which  pathetic  demonstration  no  one  who  knew 
Pedrarias  could  doubt  that  he  never  for  a  moment 
intended  to  do  as  he  had  said    Bather  than  tamely 

*  In  the  Expediente  aobre  cl  CumplimiSnto  de  la  CMola — see  Loa  Nmdot 

de  VoKO  Nunez,  in  Sqvier'a  MSS. — is  given  at  •wearisomo  length  the  cere- 
mony and  sayings  at  this  delivery  and  the  results.  Briefly,  on  tlie  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, l.j'iO,  I'edrarius  liuinhleil  liimsclf  to  tla^  (lu8t  Ixfoix-  the  sacred  cedula; 
February  5th,  be  talked  much,  saying  that  he  had  hnished  tiie  shipe  begun  by 
Vasoo  Mnflez;  that  they  had  cost  more  than  00,000  dneadoe,  beeide  sweat  and 
M<mm1  ;  that  with  them  the  great  cit  y  of  Panum.4— *la  cilxtad  de  T*aiiani;i '  — 
with  it«  gold  niineH  on  one  Hi«lc  and  pearl  lisherieH  on  the  other,  had  been 
founded  and  tho  country  thercalx)ut  pacilitnl,  ami  that  if  the  king  kuevaU 
this  ho  would  not  take  the  sliip^f  from  those  wlio  had  Vmilt  them  and  give  them 
toanother ;  February  7th,  Juan  del  Sauce  declared  that,  luiless  the  h<hin8  were 
surrendered,  all  the  gold,  jjearls,  or  other  j)roperty  taken  in  them  would  f>elong» 
under  the  kiqa'a  or&r,  to  the  fleet  of  Gil  Gonzalez;  ITebmaiy  8th,  Pedrsiias 
replied  tiiat  'wtthoot  the  ships  the  city  oonld  neither  be  sustained  nor  labor  le 
continued,  and  lie  culled  on  the  royal  officers  present,  Puente,  the  treasurer, 
Man^uez,  the  cont-xtlur,  and  Juan  de  Kivas,  factor,  to  say  that  these  things 
were  so;  but  the  royal  olHoers  answered  that  Pedrarias  mnst  obey  tho  hinges 
command  and  give  Gil  Gonzalez  the  sJiipH,  keeping  one,  {ierhai)s,  with  which 
to  protect  the  city,  and  sclluig  the  others  to  Gil  Gonzalez  on  huch  tenns  a»  he 
ana  the  owners  might  arrange.  In  regard  to  withbdding  the  ships  Pedrarias 
was  certainly  in  the  right,  tnoush  it  was  dangerous,  ana  he  claimed  that  he 
would  obey  and  was  obeying  tte  king;  but  when,  on  February  9th,  he  de- 
manded that  ( ;il  ( lonzalez  should  appear  in  person  and  lay  iK  fore  him  the 
iustructiouti  and  plaus  of  the  expedition,  he  became  most  coolly  impudent. 
Bnv.  on.  Ai^Tcb  L  n 
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admit  a  new  and  dangerous  rival,  high  in  reputation 
and  T'oyal  favor,  some  risk  might  l)e  run.  And  so  ho 
at  lirst  agreed,  then  dehiyed.  interj)osing  technicahties 
and  pretexts,  and  finally  refused  to  deliver  the  ships, 
alleging  as  an  uxeuse  that  they  wore  private  })roperty, 
and  claimed  as  such  by  individuals.  In  vain  the  cap- 
tain-general urged  that  this  was  not  a  question  of 
rights  of  pr<jperty,  but  (tf  royal  command,  which  to 
disobey  was  dangerous,  l^edrarias  stood  his  ground; 
and  fortune  sustained  him  in  the  death  of  Sosa,  who, 
had  ho  lived,  would  have  made  all  well  for  the  expedi- 
tion. But  ill  Gil  (Gonzalez  the  old  governor  found  his 
matcli;  for  the  ca])tain-general  was  no  less  decided 
than  he,  and  lar  (piicker  in  resources. 

What  Gil  Gonzalez  did  was  to  copy  the  magnificent 
performance  of  Vasco  Nunez,  under  Uie  circumstances 
scarcely  less  creditable  in  the  imitation  than  in  the 
original  After  strengthening  his  command  bj  re- 
cruits from  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Pedrarias  gov- 
emment,  amonj^  whom  were  the  trewmrer  Fuente  and 
the  contador  Diego  Marquez,  he  dismantled  his  ships, 
packed  up  the  sails  and  cordage,  and  taking  from  the 
hulls  the  iron,  and  such  of  the  timbers  as  better  suited 
the  purpose  than  those  freshly  cut,  which  were  also 
necessary,  he  secured  the  services  of  some  Indians,  and 
transported  his  vessels  across  the  sierra  to  the  same 
Kio  Balsas  used  by  Balboa.  There  he  constructed 
and  launched  four  vessels,  but  lost  them  all  before 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river."  The  party,  reduced 
in  number  more  than  one  half  since  leaviog  Ada,' 
now  crossed  in  canoes  to  the  Pearl  Islands. 

A  letter  directed  to  Pedrarias  in  this  amefj^ncy 
was  pHKluctive  of  no  results.  Gil  Gonzalez  agani  re- 
quested possession  of  the  vessels  of  Vasco  Nudez;  his 

^  Stjuicr.  />(■<.  2f%e.t  MSS.,  13,  says  the  M-orms  destnjyed  them,  hntGilGon* 
zalez  hiiusitlf  only  remarks,  C'firdt  nl  Rnj,  M.SS.,  1,  *  Despnes  de  hcchos  otros 
navioe  en  la  Ysla  <lo  las  i>crlu8  jHjrquc  los  4  primero*  qwc  so  hisderon  en  la 
tien-a  liniu'  se  i»i  i  ilii n  in. ' 

''8omo  say  irum  2UU  to  80.  Both  numbers,  however,  should  b«  laruer;  for 
the  expedition  gained  men  Ada,  «nd  100  Are  mentioned  as  ooMtitnluig  one 
land  pw^  dniuig  the  expedition.  QU  (Tonzo/ef,  Carta  td  Begt  MSS.,  3. 
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messenger  brouglit  back  a  surly  verbal  reftisal.  The 
captain-general  then  presented  liinisulf  in  person  be- 
fore the  governor  and  demanded  at  least  men  for  the 
building  of  new  ships.  Pedrarias  dared  not  offer 
•  further  opposition;  and  in  time  four  small  and  poorly 
equipped  vessels  la^  at  tlie  i^earl  Islands  ready  for  sea.' 
"  In  all  my  experience  while  in  the  service  of  your 
Majesty,"  writes  Gil  Gonzalez  to  the  king,  **  I  have  no- 
where been  handled  so  roughly  as  in  {  rossing  Tierra 
Firmc  with  tlu'  men  \  had  brought  tioin  Castile, 
having  to  support  them  for  two  years,  and  spend  my 
g(jods  and  jewels  on  them,  and  build  the  bhips  twice 
over."* 

T!mbarking  the  21st  of  January,  152*2,  liaving  on 
boai'd  a  tew  horses,  with  arms  and  articles  tor  tratlic, 
Gil  (Gonzalez  struck  westward,  and  after  sailing  one 
hundred  leagues  lie  was  <)t)liged  to  beach  three  of  liis 
vessels  to  save  them  from  tlie  worms,  wliile  tlie  fourth 
returned  to  Panamd  for  j)itch  and  otlier  articles  for 
repairs.  New  water-casks  luid  Hkewise  to  be  made, 
as  tliose  on  board  were  t"ailiii<^  throutili  the  rottini;  of 
the  lioops.**    Leaving  tlie  ,^irn)s  in  charge  of  Andres 

'  Tararequi  Inland,  tialvuno.  Discov. ,  1 46,  calU  it ;  others,  Terequeri  Islands. 
QQ  QcaaUm  writes  plainly  enough.  Cartaal  Itetj,  MS..  2, '  Me  Iwlbi  d  la  dicha 
Yaladelas  Perlas  .  .  .  i  <1e  ai  iiie  parti  a  ha/rr  <.l  dr'scubriiniento  que  V  M  ine 
mando  hazer.'  The  same  authority  stated  that  tho  second  four  vessels  were 
built  at  tlie  Ftari  UUnda,  tlie  otbrn  having  been  *loet  in  the  river  4D  leagnee 
dirtant.' 

•For  conflicting  statements  concerning  this,  compare  Oil  Cfonzaiez,  Carta  al 
Bei/t  Ms.,  Iti.  Aiiiliiijoya'it  Nar.,  31-2;   yiiio,  Anieitto,  MS.,  in  Siju'ur's 

M^.,  L  14,  and  in  Pac/ieco  and  VdrUentUt  C'oLJJoCt  xiv.  5-lU ;  Uviedo,  UL 
71;  La$Cam9,  Hiii.  Ind.^  v.  200-4;  Herrera,  dec.  iL  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv.;  dec  ii. 
lil>.  iv.  cu-ip.  i.:  dec.  iii.  i.  c^ip.  xvL;  Hefj'x'  S]>fin.  Coiiq.,  iii.  60,  70^  7^^; 
UorduuH  Aiic.  Mtx.,  ii.  204-6;  Squier^it  Di".  A/>.,  MSS.,  7-10. 

^  I  follow  tho  commander's  own  statement,  nuule  to  the  royal  autliorities 
from  Santo  Domingo,  Marcli  0,  l.'f24.  Of  tiiis,  whirh  I  quot«*  sih  Carta  ilf  (J'd 
O'onzalez  JJiirUa  td  l!i  ij,  I  liave  several  copies  in  niuiiuhci  ipt,  the  best  l>eing  a 
part  of  tiie  tir.st  volume  of  the  S<iuier  Collection.  Tiiis  collection,  consisting 
ol  twenty-threo  volumes  of  manuscripts,  beeide  separate  pieces  on  various 
early  aflkin  in  Central  America  imd  Mexico,  fell  into  my  nands  at  the  nle 
of  till-  libniiy  of  the  late  E.  (J.  Squier,  so  wi«lely  known  a.s  an  antif|narian 
and  historical  writer,  a  review  of  whose  works  will  appear  in  u  Hubseipient 
volume.  Tlie  opportunities  afforded  Mr  S(|nier  by  his  official  position  as 
chnrijv  (l'iiff<iirf<  to  Centi-al  America,  in  1S4!),  ami  by  his  rewar  elic.s,  combined 
with  a  natural  Iteut  us  student  and  author,  prompted  tho  collection  of  biKiks 
and  manuMxipta  relative  to  Central  Affierioa»  a  uttge  propvtion  of  which  I 
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Niilo,  witli  orders  to  follow  the  ooast  for  eighty  or  a 
hundred  leagues,  and  there  in  some  safe  harbor  to 
await  him,  Gil  Gonzalez  with  one  hundred  men  and 
four  horses  continued  hia  way  hy  land.  Poor  food,  a 
hot  sun,  with  heavy  rains  and  softened  ground,  made 
the  journey  excessively  irksome.  The  wading  of 
rivers  while  the  body  was  heated  brought  upon  the 
commander  a  cramp,  so  that  he  had  to  l)e  carried. 
Thus  thoy  trudged  for  many  days,  gathering  gold, 
and  christiaQizing  the  country,  meeting  no  resist- 
ance. 

Pi'i'st  iitly  they  came  t^  what  they  called  an  island, 
ten  kagues  in  length  hy  six  in  breadth,  "formed  by 
the  branches  of  a  river,"  which  was  no  island,  howevt?r, 
but  the  p(Miinsula  which  forms  the  W(^stern  side  of 
the  (iolfo  Dulce.*®  Here  in  a  huge  wooden  shed,  as 
high  a.s  a  tower,  which  the  ehronielers  please  to  call  a 
palace,  dwelt  the  ruler  of  that  land,  wlio  was  invited 
to  retire  while  the  strangers  took  possession  in  the 
upper  part,  the  lower  being  flooded.  For  a  fortnight 
thev  sheltered  themselves  from  the  fallinof  waters. 
One  night  the  palace  posts  began  slowly  to  sink  into 
the  softened  earth;  and  but  for  the  blessed  virgin 
thej  would  have  been  lost.  The  light  before  her 
shrme  enabled  the  pious  pilferers,  bv  cutting  through 
the  roof,  to  make  their  way  out,  bearing  the  com- 
mander on  their  shoulders.    They  were  then  obliged 

found  nseful  in  fiUtne  gaps  in  my  own  sixteenth-centnry  material.   It  seems 

that  Mr  Sqnier  intended  the  puhlication  of  a  series  of  <l  K  uiiu  iits  for  liiatory, 
of  which  the  Carta  de  Palacio  was  printed  at  Albany,  Iboiif  and  numbered  I. 
The  fint  volmne  of  the  Sqnier  OoUection  of  ManiwenpCe  containa,  beside  the 

Carta  tie  Oil  Oonznfrz,  Rcv«>m1  ilominrnt.H  on  Nicamcn'f"  fli^covcry  certified 
by  Xavarretc,  Buckingliuni  Smith,  and  Squier,  as  true  copies  of  the  originals 
in  the  archives  at  Seville  and  in  the  Hydrographic  Collection,  notable  among 
which  arc  Jfeal  Cedula  de  S.  M.  expedila  enl8  de  Jumo  de  1519,  d  Prdmrlas 
Dt'tvila,  pnra  fpie  entrefjojte  Ion  Navlon  de  Ba»eo  Nnilez  a  Gil  Oonzalen  df  A  f'/Za 
y  foM  n  ii'irriint'**  jxtMiron  mhrr  rllo;  and  I!<  htnon  Ih  l  Ax'ieuto  y  ( ^npitulnrioH 
qut  sr  lonuf  con  Andrew  NiilOt  Piloto  de  »u  Magestad  para  el  descubrimietUo  que 
promftid  haser  en  ei  Mar  dii  Sttr  eon  S  Naviog,  y  por  CapUan  de  tUo»  d  OU 

Oonz  'fi  <  I)'ivUn. 

i'eter  Martyr  »tate.s  that  they  j)a.sse<l  over  a  Ixnly  of  water  to  get  to  it; 
Herrera  and  Ovic<lo  lx>th  teHtify  to  a  largo  island,  w  liich  wc  might  believe 
were  any  snch  island  there.  The  truth  is,  part^  of  the  land  were  inundate«l 
at  tliia  time  by  the  heavy  rains,  so  that  the  peninsula  being  cut  off  from  tho 
maifilnd  by  tue  water  made  it  i^ppear  an  iabikL 
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to  take  to  trees,  and  to  dwell  in  them  for  several  days, 
the  commander's  quarters  being  a  blanket  stretched 
between  two  branches.  During  the  Hood  were  lost 
many  weapons  and  much  plunder. 

After  this  they  proceeded,  sometinu  s  going  inland 
for  food,  but  groping  along  the  shore  as  best  they 
might.  Once  wlien  obliged  to  seek  the  ocean  ti'ii 
leagues  away,  they  desceii(ltMl  a  river  on  rafts,  one 
of  wliieh  floated  out  to  sea  in  the  dark,  but  was 
brought  to  shore  next  morning,  l)y  God's  grace  and 
some  export  swimming.  Finally  afbt^r  robbing  and 
converting  a  numlx^r  of  petty  chieftains,  and  securing 
gold  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pesos,  they  came 
to  a  gulf"  which  Gil  Gonzalez  called  San  Vicente, 
and  where  to  his  gi'eat  joy  he  found  Andres  Nino 
with  the  ships. 

Owing  to  his  lameness  Gil  Gonzalez  would  havQ 
embarked  by  sea,  sending  Nino  with  the  land  part}- 
but  the  men  lost  courage  at  the  prospect  of  remaining 
on  fihore  without  their  leader,  because  the  caciques 
were  becoming  more  powerfuL  He  accordingly  bound 
Nifto  by  oath  to  eimlore  the  coast  with  t^o  ships, 
slowly  and  by  day  only,  and  reckon  l^e  distance  sailed, 
leaving  the  other  two  vessels  with  the  gold  in  San 
Vicente  Gulf,  while  he  himself  plunged  bwdly  inland, 
determined  to  subjugate  the  people,  peaceably,  if  pos- 
sible, otherwise  by  force. 

Among  the  caciques  whom  Gil  €h>nzalez  met  was 
one  most  powerful  living  near  the  northern  end  of 
the  gulf,  named  Nicoya,  who  gave  a  friendly  recep- 
tion as  a  friend,  and  presented  him  with  gold  to  the 
value  of  fourteen  tliousiind  castellanos.  When  told 
of  God,  and  of  the  bliss  of  heaven  and  the  pains  of 
hell,  Nicoya  very  sensibly  preferred  the  former  place, 
and  permitted  himself,  his  wives  and  subjects,  to  the 

"Later  called  Xiooy.-i.  fnirn  cacique  of  that  conntrj',  which  name  it 
tieara  to-ilay.  TIum  \va«  tlie  San  Liicar  of  Hurtado.  See  chap,  xi.,  note  ]], 
this  volume.  Kohl  thinks  it  may  have  been  the  5th  of  April,  the  »lay  of  San 
Vioe&te  Ferrer,  that  the  Spaniards  arrived  here.  Gomara  states  that  in  earlv 
timM  it  iPiB  tho  called  Golfo  de  Ortifta,  and  Qolfo  de  Ottetares ;  OoUUchmidfs 
Cariogn^     the  Paeifie  Coatt,  MS.,  u.  111-13. 
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number  of  over  six  thousand  souls,  to  l)e  baptizcM]. 
Furthermore  he  gave  up  six  golden  idols,  each  of  a 
span  in  length,  "  For  bemg  now  a  Christian,"  said  he, 
"  I  shall  have  nothinir  more  to  do  with  them."  Which 
emblems  of  perdition  the  Spaniards  did  by  no  means 
scrn])le  to  taKe. 

Nicoya  was  a  groat  chief,  but  there  was  a  miglitier 
than  he,  fifty  leagues  to  the  northward,  whose  name 
was  Xicaramia,  of  whom  Nicova  said:  ''He  is  wise 
as  well  as  valiant,  and  your  little  army  will  quickly 
melt  l)i'tni-(>  liis  warrior  host." 

It  will  l>r  (>]i-<'i  \-t'(l  that  the  peaceful  policy  adopte<l 
in  this  ('X])e(litii)ii  had  thus  far  })rovtjd  successful  be- 
yontl  that  of  any  other  similar  attempt  in  the  Indies. 
The  sword  remained  sheathed;  and  with  the  cross  in 
one  hand  and  the  nioncv-baij:  in  the  other,  these  mi.s- 
sionaries  militant  walkr<l  the  land  triumphant.  The 
truth  is,  for  the  times  Gil  Gonzalez  was  an  honest  man. 
He  tells  large  stories  about  baptizing,  as  we  shall  see; 
but  we  are  accustomed  to  some  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion where  proselyting  is  concerned,  and  Gil  GtmzaLez 
really  believed  that  the  Christianity  he  gave  Nicoya 
i«id  him  well  for  his  gold.  Beside  being  honest,  uil 
Gonzfldeas  was  humane;  he  did  not  delight  in  blood. 
Let  us  doublemark  these  traits,  for  they  are  rare  here- 
abouts. 

How  different  was  this  from  the  usual  form  with 
which  the  captains  of  Pedrarias  introduced  themselves 
to  savagism,  may  be  seen  in  the  approach  by  Gil  Gron- 
zalez  to  a  people  of  doubtful  temper.  When  within 
one  day's  march  of  Nicaragua's  town  he  despatched 
to  that  chieftain  an  ('ml)assy  of  six  Indians  and  two 
interprete  rs  lo  notiiy  him  of  his  proximity  and  char- 
acter. "Tell  him,"  said  Gonzalez,  "that  a  captain 
Cometh,  connnissioned  to  these  parts  by  the  great 
kinij^  "f  the  Christians,  to  tell  all  the  lords  <  f  these 
lands  that  tliore  is  in  the  heavens,  higher  than  the 
sun,  one  ioid.  maker  of  all  thinirs.  and  that  those 
believing  and  obeying  him  shall  at  death  ascend  to 
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that  loftiness,  whilo  (lisl)t'l levers  shall  he  driven  into 
the  tiro  beneath  tlie  eai-tli.  Tell  him  to  be  ready  to 
hear  and  accept  these  truths,  or  else  to  prepare  for 
battle." 

Xieoya  spoke  the  truth  when  he  pronounced  Nic- 
aratjfua  a  wise  man.  There  is  jxreat  advaiitaore  in 
possessing  an  intellect  unclouded  l)y  learning.  He  was 
l)oth  wise  and  honest  enough  to  manifest  amazement 
when  messengers  brought  to  him  things  amazing. 
"Tell  those  who  sent  you/'  saifl  Xieai-agua,  "that  I 
know  not  their  king  and  theretoie  cannot  do  him 
homage;  that  I  tear  not  their  sharp  swords,  hut  love 
j)eact^  rather  than  war;  gold  has  little  value,  they  are 
welcome  Uj  what  I  liave.  In  re«jfard  to  the  reliiiion 
thcv  teach  I  will  talk  with  them,  and  if  I  like  it  I 
will  adopt  it."  Of  the  two  messages,  that  of  the  sav- 
age was  tar  the  more  logical  and  sensihh?. 

Next  day  wlien  within  one  league  of  the  town  the 
Spaniards  were  met  by  four  of  Nicaragua's  principal 
men,  who  told  them  that  the  king  awaited  their 
coming  in  peace.  On  entering  the  town  they  were 
receiTed  by  Nicaiagua,  who  assigned  them  lodgings 
in  the  public  square,  and  placed  all  the  surrounding 
houses  at  thdr  disposal 

After  the  presentation  of  gifts,  which,  voluntary 
or  forced,  was  always  first  in  order,  and  which  in 
this  instance  consisted  on  one  side  of  gold  to  the 
value  of  fifteen  thousand  castellanos,  and  on  the  other 
of  a  shirt,  a  red  cap,  and  a  silken  dress,  attention  was 
turned  to  spiritual  af&urs.  To  a  lengthy  harangue  on 
what  the  savage  must  do  and  not  do  in  order  to  attain 
Christian  salvation,  Nicaragua  replied:  ''I  see  no 
harm  in  it.  We  cannot,  however,  ^ve  up  our  war- 
paint and  weapons,  our  gay  decorations  and  dances, 
and  l)ecomo  women!" 

Before  accepting  baptism"  Nicaragua  desired  to 

'*  Which  was  receive*!  by  9,017  natives,  laige  and  small,  in  one  «lay,  and 
with  Buch  enthusifi^ni  that  tlie  SimnianU  even  wept.  This  is  as  inu<  h  as 
one  Hliould  bo  asked  to  believe  at  once;  uud  we  must  l>cg  to  bo  excused  Irom 
the  eatmate  of  furtlier  faith  when  the  right  hcMunBabla  Oil  Gmuales  oaUa 
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ask  GO  Gonzalez  a  few  questions.    **  You  who  know 
so  much  of  the  maker  and  of  Ihe  making  of  ihi^ 
world,  tell  me,"  said  he,  "  of  the  great  flood:  and  will 
there  be  another?   In  the  universal  end,  will  the  earth 
be  overturned,  or  will  the  sky  fall  and  destroy  us? 
Whence  do  the  sun  and  moon  obtain  their  light,  and 
how  will  they  lose  it?    How  large  are  the  stars;  how 
are  they  held  in  the  sky,  and  moved  about?   Wliy  are 
the  nights  made  dark,  and  the  winters  cold;  why  did 
not  the  Christianas  God  make  a  better  world;  w^hat 
honor  is  due  him;  and  what  rights  and  duties  has 
man,  under  whose  dominion  are  the  beasts?  Whither 
goes  the  soul  which  you  hold  to  be  immortal  when  it 
leaves  the  body?    Does  the  Pope  never  die;  and  is 
the  great  king  of  Spain  a  mortal;  and  wliy  do  tlie 
Christians  so  love  gold?"    These  and  other  questions 
of  like  import  the  savage  asked,  and  Gil  (xonzalez 
answered  them.    There  was  no  question  that  brave 
and  pious  Gil  Gonzalez  could  not  answer.    And  Peter 
Martyr  says  that     Cereceda,  the  king's  treasurer, 
witnessed  the  manner  in  which  Gonzalez  answered 
the  ([uestious  of  Nicaragua."   Strange  to  say,  the  sav- 
age was  not  satisfied.     Doubtless  Gil  Gonzalez  could 
have  made  himself  better  understood  by  a  Christian. 
"Came  these  men  hither  from  lieaven?"  whispered 
Nicaragua  to  the  interpreter.    "  They  came  from 
heaven, '  was  the  rej)ly.       But  how.''   asked  Nicara- 
gua, "  directly  down,  like  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  or 
riding  a  cloud,  or  in  a  circuit  like  a  bent  bow  ? "  The 
interpreter  ooiild  not  tell. 

Nicaragua  finally  consented  to  have  the  idols  in 
his  temple  removed,  and  the  Chnstian's  cross  placed 
in  their  stead.  A  specimen  of  the  worship  thej 
had  adopted  was  then  given  them  with  flooneh  and 
parade.  Upon  a  high  mound,  whose  summit  was 
reached  by  steps,  Gil  Gonzalez  had  planted  the  cross  on 

hwTeii  to  witnen  that  he  told  each  man  and  woman,  apart  from  the  others, 
that  God  did  not  want  unwilliiijj;  scrvii  c,  ami  that  each  lor  himself  t  xprt'sscd 
a  deairo  for  it.  If  we  allow  Uim  Id  hours  for  his  day  a  work,  it  makes  61 
penoos  an  hour,  or  one  a  minnte,  who  were  examixMd  and  baptiaed. 
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first  enterii^  the  town.  A  procession  headed  by  the 
Spanish  andthe  native  lead^  now  marched  solemnly 
about  the  town,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  mound** 
on  their  knees,  chanting  their  hymns  of  praise  the 
while.  Proceeding  to  the  temple,  they  erected  there 
an  altar,  and  jointly  placed  upon  it  the  sacred  emblem, 
in  token  the  one  of  giving  and  the  other  of  receiving 
the  true  &ith.  Such  was  the  conquest  and  conversion 
of  Nicaragua,  unique  and  spiritual. 

Nicaragua's  town  stood  on  a  laige  fresh-water  sea,^ 
into  which  Gil  Gronzalez  rode  his  horse  and  took  pos- 
session, drinking  of  the  water.  It  was  barely  three 
leagues  from  the  South  Sea;  but  there  was  no  con- 
nection, and  a  canoe  sent  out  upon  it  could  discover 
no  current.  "  The  pilots  I  had  with  me/'  writes  the 
commander  in  his  narrative  of  the  expedition,  "certify 
that  it  opens  into  the  North  Sea;  and  if  so  it  is  a 
great  discovery,  as  the  distance  from  one  sea  to  the 
other  is  but  two  or  three  leagues  of  very  level  road."" 
One  other  matter  claimed  tlie  attention  of  the  discov- 
erer at  this  juncture;  which  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  invaders  of  ^lexico,  whose  con([uest  was  known 
at  Panamd  prior  to  the  saihng  of  this  expedition,  liad 
carried  their  operations  so  far  south  as  this  point. 
After  close  inquiry  among  the  natives  Gil  Gonzalez 
was  satisfied  that  they  had  not.^" 

^^nie  Spaniards  were  at  this  time  ignorant  of  the  nse  to  which  thi  '^i 
motuids  were  put.    Had  they  known  them  to  be  great  altars  upon  which 
were  sacrificed  hnman  beings,  the  mild  and  philosophic  Nicaragua  might 
have  had  occii-fion  to  prove  the  v.alor  of  his  warriors. 

i< '  I  digo  mar, 'says  Gil  Gonzalez,  Carta  o^i^ey,  MS.,  'porquecreze  i  mengua.' 

^  *  IxM  pUotoa  qve  con  migo  Uehaba  oertifioaa  qve  me  a  1*  mar  del  norte ; 
i  si  asi  es,  cs  miii  j^rand  nueba,  ponp  f  aKra  dc  ma.  tnnr  a  otra  '2  o  3  h-gva-s  fie 
camiiio  mui  liuiio.'  Thus  it  will  \>v  ncca  that  the  question  of  interocatnic 
coinmmiioatiun  uttraeted  the  attention  of  the  first  Buropcans  who  aaw  hake 
Nicamgna,  and  this  very  naturally;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Gil  Gon- 
zalez was  in  search  of  a  strait  or  jmsage  through  the  continent,  and  if  per- 
chance  h«  ahonld  find  the  MoIqocm  theraftboQt,  hi*  whole  object  woold  be 
attained. 

i*The  word  Nicaragua  ww  fint  beard  ipoken  by  Europeans  at  Nioojna, 

where  (Sil  Gonzalez  had  Ix-cn  notified  of  the  OOnntry  and  it:?  rnU  r.  In  the 
earliest  reports  it  in  found  written  NicnrarfHa,  Mirnnnjun,  Skorrajiia,  ami 
Nicanto.  Upon  the  return  of  Gil  Gonzalez  the  name  Nioangua  Iteoame 
famou-'.  !Ui(l  ix'sidc  lu'in;:;  applitMl  to  the  cac  i(iuo  and  his  town,  was  gradually 
given  to  tiiu  surrounding  country*,  and  to  the  lake.    It  was  by  some  vaguely 
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April  of  this  year,  1522,  was  now  at  hand,  and  Hil 
Gronzalez,  well  sjitisHed  thus  far,  must  deteT  iiiiii*  \\  liat 
next  to  do.  Before  he  was  aware  of  it,  baptism  liad 
become  the  rage  in  all  that  region.  His  stay  at  Nica- 
ragua had  been  for  eight  days.  Then  he  went  forward 
north-westwardly  six  leagues  into  the  next  province, 
and  found  there  a  cluster  of  six  tA)wns,  of  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  each,  all  the  towns  being  less  than 
two  leagues  apart.  These  people,  jealous  lest  Nica- 
ragua should  secure  to  himself  all  the  efficacies  of  the 
iiiysteri<)us  rite,  came  forward  in  multitudes  to  receive 
it,  freely  giving  the  Spaniards  gold  and  food  and 
slaves. 

W't  farflicr  h(  fort'  tho  visitors  spread  their  fame, 
until  a  |»o\vcrful  caciijuc,  calltMl  Diriangen,  came  in  great 
state  from  some  distancf  to  meet  them.  To  make 
the  most  imposing  appeaiano-  possible,  when  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Spaniards  Diriangen  halted, 
and  arranged  his  train.  Five  hundred  unarmed  men 
advanced,  each  carrying  one  or  two  turkeys,  whose 
gay  plumage  made  l)rilliant  the  spectacle.  After  them 
came  ten  hanner-men,  witli  their  flags  as  yet  unfurled. 
Then  followed  seventeen  women  nearlv  covered  with 
plates  of  gold ;  alter  which  were  five  trumpeters ;  and 
lastly,  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  a  palanquin  ricldy  adorned  with  colored 
cloths  and  feathers,  in  which  sat  the  potentate.  The 
cortege  then  moved  forward  and  entered  the  Tillage 
where  the  Spaniards  were  encamped,  drawing  up  m 
perfect  order  before  the  oonunander's  quarters.  The 

uaed  to  designate  the  whole  ivgiou  Whind  and  between  Hibucras  and  Ver* 
agua.  Later  thero  was  tin-  rrcvincia  i\<'  XicjiniL'iia,  b«'sid«'  El  Xuevo  Rfjuo 
Uc  Leun.  UciTcra  and  many  otiR  is  iiK  ritntn  tin-  Indian  pueblo  by  the  lake. 
For  A  time  the  lake  was  known  as  tho  Mnr  Duk^.  Tbos  Coloii  lays  it 
down  on  his  map,  in  1527*  a*  the  mar  duett  *iid  the  town  or  province  nuca- 
rntftta.  Ribcro,  l')29,  calla  the  lake  mar  dulee  and  the  town  niramgua. 
Muiiieh  Atl  Xo.  vi.,  givc^*  only  iiii<-ii oi^in-i,  whiih  \i>.  vii.  niakt-H  yiica- 
ragua.  Rauu&io,  Tk^/.'/i,  ill.  4.)5,  girea  .Vinimi/ixt  as  a  province.  Mercator, 
in  his  Atlae  of  1574,  gives  the  town  of  Nicaragua,  ludocua  Hondioa,  in 
J) rn !:>'■!  Worhl  Furowp.,  applii's  the  tenn  X'"'" i-'i'/i'<7  to  ji  province  or  large 
extent  of  country.  Ogilbv,  Dumpier,  De  Luct,  and  other  contemporary 
and  later  authovitiea  estend  the  name  to  the  lake. 
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litter  was  placed  on  the  ground,  the  ten  whito  banners 
were  unfurlerl  and  the  trumpeters  blew  a  shrill  mel- 
ody. Presently  Diriangcn  ordered  the  musicians  to 
cease,  and  approaching  Gil  Gonzalez  he  touched  his 
hand.  Then  turning  to  the  women,  he  ordered  the  gold 
to  be  presented,  including  two  hundred  golden  hatch- 
ets, which  amounted  altogether  in  ^•alllo  to  eighteen 
thousand  castellanos.  The  five  hundi-td  Indians  now 
came  forward,  and  aftei-  severally  toucliin<^  the  hand 
of  the  commander,  presented  the  fowls  to  him.  "For 
what  jmrpose,"  asked  Gil  Gonzalez  of  the  chieftain, 
"have  you  come  so  far  to  meet  me?  '  Diriangen  an- 
swered; "  Havinix  learned  that  a  wonderful  people, 
bearded  and  riding  ui)on  beasts,  had  arrived  in  this 
land,  I  come  that  with  my  own  eyes  T  may  }>cliold 
them,  and  offer  such  hospitality  as  is  in  my  power." 
Gil  Gonzalez  thanked  the  chieftain  courteously,  pre- 
sented him  some  European  articles,  and  after  further 
conversation  asked  him  if  he  did  not  wish  to  become 
a  Christian,  and  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Spain.  Diri- 
angen intimated  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure 
to  accept  both  of  these  flattering  proposals,  but  that 
he  first  desired  to  confer  with  his  women  and  priests; 
he  would  return  answer  within  three  days. 

Now  Diriangen  was  a  wily  lord,  who  cared  not  a  jot 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  or  for  his  religion.  He  wished 
to  see  this  spectacle,  and  he  was  willin<^  to  pay  royally 
for  admission  to  it  The  faith  his  mthers  had  held 
was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  preferred  ruling  himself 
rather  than  being  subject  to  another.  He  believed 
he  could  vanquish  that  little  company;  at  all  events 
he  would  tiy.  With  these  reflections  he  bid  the 
Spaniards  a  warm  adieu,  mounted  his  litter,  and  was 
carried  away.    This  was  on  the  14th  of  April. 

Three  days  after,  while  the  clergyman  of  the  expe- 
dition was  absent  at  a  neighboring  town  whither  he  had 
gone  mounted  on  the  best  horse  and  attended  by  two 
valiant  men,  to  preach,  and  the  Spaniards  were  tak- 
ing their  mid-day  siesta,  Diriangen  came  down  upon 
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them  with  three  thousand"  men,  armed  with  flint- 
toothed  swords,  lances,  and  arrows,  and  mailed  in  coats 
of  ^^•added  cotton,  and  was  within  a  cross-bow  shot 
of  tlieui  before  the  alarm  was  given.  Gil  Gonzalez 
spraii<^  upon  one  of  tlie  tlmie  remaining  horses,  and 
shouted  to  his  men  to  rally  in  front  of  his  dwelling, 
wliieli  faeed  the  square.  He  then  placed  one  thii-d  of 
liis  force  in  the  rviw  of  the  house,  fearful  lest  the 
enemy  should  tire  it,  for  it  contained  Till  their  gold. 
By  this  time  the  square  was  filled  with  Diriangen's 
warriors,  who  gave  immediate  battle,  hand  to  hand. 
The  swil't  death-blows  of  the  Spaniards  seemed  to 
carry  no  special  terror  with  them,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  extremely  doubtful  how  the  fight  would  turn. 
The  Indians  l)rought  six  Spaniards  to  the  ground,  and 
captured  one,  whom,  however,  they  manifested  no  dis- 
position to  kill.  Finally,  upon  a  charge  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  two  other  horsemen  with  their  lances, 
the  enemy  gave  way  and  were  driven  out  of  the  town, 
Gil  Gonzalez  recklessly  pursued^  until  wearied  with 
killing,  and  alone,  he  turned,  when  there  fell  on  him  a 
shower  of  stones  and  darts  which  hurried  him  back  to 
his  people.  Diriangen  had  kept  in  the  background 
during  the  battle,  and  disappeared  immediately  it  was 
over.  None  of  the  Spanims  were  lost  The  captive 
was  recovered;  the  priest  returned  in  safety,  and  the 
Indians  were  flnallv  permitted  to  carry  off  'ttieir  dead. 
Luckily  Gil  Gonzalez  had  taken  the  precaution  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  bearded  men  oy  cutting  hair 
from  the  heads  of  Spaniards  and  fixing  it  to  the  chins 
of  twenty-five  young  natives  of  his  company. 

After  due  consultation  it  was  decided  to  terminate 
the  exploration  at  thi.s  point  and  return  to  Panamd. 
The}'  had  obtained  a  large  amount  of  gold,  and  had 
baptized  many.  The  feats  of  conversion,  however, 
might  with  better  grace  have  been  magnified  into 
miracle,  had  not  the  most  promising  disciples  aposta- 

"  The  oMTative  aavs  3,000  or  4,000;  I  name  the  lovert  nninber,  giving  the 
reader  the  night  of  rediioing  at  ple^Mllz«. 
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tized  before  their  hack  was  fairly  turned.  As  the 
Spaniards  entered  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  on  the 
way  to  tlieir  ships,  a  plan  of  that  sapient  ruler  was  * 
revealed  to  Gil  Gonzalez,  none  other  than  to  repeat 
the  experiment  of  Diriangen.  Immediately  sixty 
Spaniards,  all  who  were  at  present  sound,  formed 
into  a  hollow  square,  so  as  to  act  defensively  and 
ofiensively  while  marching,  having  the  invalids  and 
treasure  in  the  (U'ntre,  and  at  each  corner  a  horseman 
and  an  arquebusier.  As  they  passed  l)y  Nicaragua's 
town  the  natives  cried  out  to  the  caiTiers,  wlio  had 
l>een  lent  the  S[)aniards  by  Nicaragua,  to  throw  down 
their  loads.  To  this  tlie  Spaniards  made  no  reply; 
but  when  the  natives  attemj)te(l  by  force  to  accom- 
plish tlieir  purpose,  Gil  Gonztik'z  hurried  forward  the 
weakest  of  his  force,  and  placed  liiuiself  with  seven- 
teen men  in  the  rear.  A  desultory  tiglit  was  kept 
up  for  some  distance,  duriuLT  which  the  cargo-bearers 
managed  to  throw  down  tlieir  loads  and  escape,  to 
the  unutterable  disgust  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
thus  obliged  to  carry  them.  Graining  nothing  by  • 
this,  but  rather  losing,  the  natives  made  peace.  Nic- 
aragua, by  his  messengers,  disclaimed  anj  agency  in 
the  attack,  but  the  Spaniards  had  recognized  some  of 
his  principal  men  among  the  assailante.  At  length 
they  reached  the  gulf  of  San  Vicente  in  safety,  eight 
dajjrs  after  the  return  of  the  party  discovering  by  sea. 
Nifio  had  coasted  three  hundred  and  fifty  leagues 
north-westerly,  reaching,  according  to  some  estimates, 
the  very  southern  limit  of  Cort^'  conquests.  Hardly 
any  details,  however,  are  given  beyond  the  statement 
that  he  discovered  a  large  bay  which  Gil  Gonzalez 
named  Fonseca,  in  honor  of  his  friend  and  patron  the 
bishop  of  Biirgos.  To  an  island  within  this  bay  he 
^ve  the  name  of  his  own  niece,  Petronila."  Return- 
mg,  the  expedition  reached  Panamd  June  25,  1523^ 

'•Tlje  name  of  the  Vjoy  remains;  that  of  the  island  ia  lout.  The  early 
names  of  tlio  islands  in  thia  l»v  were  S.  Miffuel  la  PoAJiejution,  La  Pwwvwion, 
and  EspoaMcion;  AmapaUoi  Amapala,  or  I  del  Tigrc;  y.  de  fiechero»y  Man- 
[ftrot  or  Mamguera.  Jeifibcyi  o«Ua  tho  bay  Fknmoa  or  Amt^paUa,  Bast  of 
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with  gold  in  value  to  112,000  ])esos,  half  of  which  was 
of  inl'eiior  qualitv.  According  to  his  reckoning  Oil 
Gonzalez  had  coasted  six  hundred  and  fifty  leagues, 
travelling  by  land  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
leagues,  and  converting  to  Christianity  thirty -two 
thousand  souls.** 

6;  de  fovMequa  Vaz  Dourado  places  the  wood  mome,  Mercator  locates  the 
town  Cankol  on  the  southern  shore.  Ogilby  places  the  town  JTrrw,  De  Laet 
X'  nz,  lu  ar  //.  //-  Finist  ea.  On  otic  iii.'ip  tiiore  in  X<  n.i  or  (^huluteaUt  OH  tho 
eastern  shore,  and  Ei  viyo  laa  Salimus  river  liowing  into  the  bay. 

1*  Farther  wfereneea  to  this  voyage,  unimportant,  bowerer,  are  iiiad«  in 
Gnfrfnio'ii Disror..  148-9,  whflreitUBtatcd  that  'Ni^io'  michotl  'Ti-coan tepee  ;* 
Pacheco smd  (  'dnii  i>a.i,  ('(J. Doe,,  1.440;  Ogilby's  A m. ,  '2'AH ;  Crom  V  O  ut.  Am., 
58;  Oon/o/Zx  Aitc.  M<  r.,  ii.  204-8;  Peter  Martyr^  dec.  vi.  c-ap.  ii.-v. ;  ConJtr's 
3lex.  and  Gnat.,  ii.  IWl;  Juarros,  Gual.,  posBUu;  Pirn's  Gale<if  i*ac\^  34; 
Marelli,  /cut*  Novi  Orb'ut,  18;  Andagoya^a  Nar.,  31-2. 
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SPANISH  D£PJiEDATIONS  BOUND  PANAMA  BAY. 

1921-1028. 

Edbopian  BmLMMXtn  ov  m  Wsar  CoAisr  <nr  AmntwA^Paogattg  ow 
FaxavA— LiiwsRBSPwnaro  Spamisb  8«m«MiiiTg  nr  AMMHflA~Fiiui. 

Abajtdoxment  of  A?mr.r.\ — ADMrs'isruATioy  or  thk  Sorrn  Sea  Gov- 
ernment— Pibacy  UPON  ruiNcirLK— Pasc  tal  de  Andacoya  Explores 

SoCTiiWARD — Co:<UL£&S  lilKL' — ElTUIOi  TO  rA>'A>uL — COLO>'I£3  OF  VeK- 

MHTA  AXD  CmsiQiri— Tbs  GHnDRADr  VmmaoI  Task  up  bis  Abods 
nr  ns  MouKTAiss  Ain>  Depdeb  tbb  Spaviabbv— Pizabbo,  Brfinoba, 

Pedrakiab,  and  CompaSon  in  vain  Attempt  uis  Overthrow — BriLi)- 
nfo  OP  NatA.— CompaSon  as  <;ovkkn()K-  Himtawj  Colom/ls  Chiki- 

QUX — CONSPIUACY — CaPTL' UE  AN1>  IviCAPia  OV  UUUAOA — SJiVtiiAi.  \ii.Vli:i 

MORI  OF  Wab. 

At  length  we  find  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  a  Euro- 
pean settlement,  in  the  aborii^nnal  fishing-station  of 
Panami  the  germ  of  a  Spanish  city,  the  first  on  tlie 
western  sid(^  of  tlio  Anurican  continent  from  Pata- 
gonia U)  Alaska,  tlu'  fiT^t  on  the  Tsthmus  which 
remains  to  tlu;  ])ros('nt  day.  And  there  was  much 
about  it  wliicii  tlio  befogged  but  in  many  respects  far- 
seeintr  advcntuit  is  of"  tlio  time  rould  tbrctell.  Tliero 
was  wealth  on  Ibis  slioic.  but  t<»  what  extent  they 
knew  not,  as  l*ei-u  stood  yet  uiirevealed.  Unless 
some  strait  sliould  be  Ibuiid,  or  souk-  iiarrowt  r  tliread 
of  Tierra  I'irme  oHerini^  sU|)erior  ad\ anlai^o,  l*aiiaUKL 
would  become  the  great  entrepot  of  Soutli  Se;i  tratHe; 
l)ut  wild  as  were  their  speculations  in  some  respects, 
in  otliers  tlie  imau;ination  was  as  far  behind  the  facts. 
Even  in  their  wildest  dreams  they  liad  not  seen  rest- 
ing on  their  brtiacbstretcliing  beach  shi[>s  iVom  the 
north  and  the  south,  and  the  far  western  east,  laden 
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with  the  wealth  of  half  a  world,  and  in  the  streets  of 
their  sun-bcaten  city  gold  and  silver  stacked  in  bricks ; 
and  spices,  and  precious  merchandise  waiting  trans- 
portation over  the  cordillera  to  Nombre  do  Dios, 
where  cargoes  of  European  goods  in  Uke  manner  waited 
carrias^e  southward. 

To  the  importance  of  this  city,  even  at  this  early 
day,  the  Council  of  the  Indies  was  by  no  means  blind; 
and  beside  the  regulations^  of  a  general  nature  rcgard- 

'  Li  making  Bettlctncnts,  08  iii  all  thines  relating  to  the  New  WorUl,  it  was 
the  aim  of  the  SiMuii«!i  government  to  mluce  detaihi  to  law.  At  p.  19,  vol.  ii. 
et  seq.,  li(cop.  dfi  IndUut,  we  tiud  the  onleuanzati  tie  la  iM>hlacion  Ue  ciudailea 
y  villus  iK'gun  by  Cliarlcs  V.,  in  1523,  an<lcontiiiue<l  by  Philip  II.,  FelijKs  HI., 
and  Felipe  IV.,  down  to  1050.  Therein  it  was  ordered  that  m  choosing  a  sito 
for  settlement,  which  always  implied  the  building  of  a  toym  or  city,  caro 
must  bo  taken  that  the  placo  bo  suitable  in  every  respect.  It  should  be 
ascertained  if  it  was  a  healthy  locality,  if  the  young  natives  were  well  and 
strong,  if  many  of  the  people  attained  old  age,  if  the  cooutrv  was  favorable  to 
agriculture  or  mining,  and  of  easy  access  bv  land  and  sea;  if  by  tlie  sea,  there 
should  be  a  good  liarbor,  and,  if  possil>le,  the  town  must  be  placed  by  a  river. 
Open  pueblos  nmut  not  be  built  on  the  seashore  because  of  corsairs.  The  site 
being  chosen,  a  nlun  of  tlie  pUice  must  Ik;  nuulc,  the  sqoares  formed,  and  the 
streets  and  lots  laid  out,  and  measuretl  by  cord  and  rule.  The  location  of  tho 
plozo,  or  public  and  oihcial  H(|uan>,  wa.s  of  primary  imi)ort,  ainco  from  it  to  tho 
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principal  entrances  ran  tho  most  important  streets.  After  the  land  had  been 
set  apart  for  town  lots  and  cjidos,  or  commons,  the  country  adjacent  was  to  be 
divided  into  four  parta,  one  of  them  for  tho  person  making  the  settlement, 
and  tho  roinnin<U'r  t«i  l)ea.s.sir;no<l  by  lot  to  the  settlers.  In  inland  settlements, 
tho  churcli  should  Ik*  l(x;ato<l  at  a  di.stance  from  the  plaza,  ond  on  the  street 
rumiing  from  the  pla^  to  the  church  were  to  be  placed  the  ccwoa  realet,  or 
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ing  settlement  and  city-buildin^^  which  began  now  to 
be  enacted,  Panama  was  the  recipient  of  .special  royal 
favors. 

oiBces  and  dwelling  of  the  crown  officials,  the  cah'ddo,  cotmjo,  or  the  city- 
hall,  the  adtuma,  or  custom-bouac,  and  the  atarazana,  or  arsenal.  Or  the 
church  was  placed  on  one  sido  of  the  plaea ;  the  royal  houses  and  the  municipal 
house  on  another ;  the  custoiu-huusc  on  the  tliinl;  while  the  remaining  side 
niii^ht  \re  devot^^d  to  husines*  houses  or  dwellings.  Tims  a  stranger  entering 
any  Spanish  town  could  tind  without  direction  all  the  principal  places.  Mar- 
k<!ting-8talls,  usually  with  an  an-uing,  were  adiiiittod  in  the  plaza.  If  a  sea- 
board town,  the  church  must  be  su  placed  that  it  could  be  seen  on  entering  the 
liarbor,  and  so  constructed  as  to  serve  fur  purposes  of  <lefence.  In  this  case 
the  plaza  must  be  at  thu  lauding;  if  iidaud,  in  thu  centre  of  the  town.  In 
form  it  must  be  a  parallelogram,  the  length  to  lie  at  least  one  and  a  luilf  times 
the  width,  as  the  best  shape  fur  feats  of  horsemanship;  its  size  should  be, 
aooording  to  population,  nut  U  ss  tli.-in  '_\K)  )<y  ^00  fei  t,  nor  more  than  800  by 
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632  foet,  a  good  size  In  ui^  Odo  l)y  4()i)  f<.'ct.  From  the  plaza,  whoso  comers 
■tood  towartl  the  four  cardinal  ]X)iDts,  issued  four  principal  streets,  one  from 
the  middle  of  each  side,  and  two  smaller  streets  from  ua^>h  corner.  In  cold 
countries  the  streets  had  U)  Ix'  witlc;  in  hot  countries,  iiarn>w.  lIuiiHfs  not 
to  be  built  within  300  jhuim  or  75!»  feet,  of  the  walls  or  Kt4Krka<Iis  Town  lota 
and  lauils  not  distributed  to  settkm  lK;lunje<l  tty  the  king,  and  wen*  reserx  ed 
for  future  settlers.  Then  the  law  states  how  (ir«t  wttltTH  ninnt  liastcn  with 
their  house-building,  after  having  plunted  and  ni^Ann>ll  theniHi-lvcs  of  f<K>d  for 
tlie  season,  building  with  economy  un<l  Htrcngtli,  ami  tiimwing  round  tlie 
town  palisa<lcs  anil  intremdunents.  Tlic  houses  nujst  be  unifumi,  nnd  with 
goo<l  accommodations  for  horses. 

Any  ten  or  more  married  men  might  unite  to  fonn  a  new  settlement,  nnil 
might  elect  annually  from  among  themselves  ali-nlilix  (intUinriot  nnd  «tther 
municipal  ofBccrs.    When  it  was  ]iossiblc  to  CHtubli.sh  a  vUhi  tie  Kt*f>nii"hKvrith 
a  council  of  alcaldes  ordinario:^  and  regidurcjs,  and  there  was  a  res^x^nsible 
Bin.  Cts.  Am..  Vol.  I.  3} 
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We  have  seen  how  Pedrarias,  by  fair  means  and 
.  foul,  labored  to  depopulate  Antigua;  and  it  was  a 
good  work,  though  at  the  time  he  was  not  fully  aware 

person  with  whom  to  make  an  agreement  for  settiement,  the  agrectiient  woh 
to  be  aa  foUowa:  Within  a  time  specified  thmre  mnat  be  from  teu  to  thirty 
oDo  hoTBej  ten  nucli  oows,  foitp  oxen,  one  tirood  nwre«  one 
sow,  twenty eweM of  Castilf,  six  hcn.H,  atul  II  cock.  A  clcrgjinan  must  Yh'  pro- 
vided, the  nrat  incuml^ent  to  bo  named  by  the  chief  of  the  colony,  and  hi^  suc- 
cesaore  in  accordance  with  the  royal  right  of  patronage.  A  diiuvii  nraat  be 
built,  whicli  the  fuun«h'r  of  tin-  settlement  supi)li«^<l  with  oniatnents,  and  t>j 
which  were  granted  lauds.  Any  one  agreeing  to  fonn  a  settleiiieut,  and  con- 
forming to  the  regulations,  had  given  him  land  equivalent  to  four  sc^uuru 
leaguea,  distant  at  least  five  leagues  from  any  other  Spanish  settlement;  ami 
he  was  himself  to  enter  into  agreement  with  each  enrolled  settler  to  give  a 
town  lot,  lands  for  pasturage  and  cultivation,  and  a»  many  jteonim,  or  nli;m-< 
of  f  oot-soldiera,  and  cabtUleriiUt  or  shares  of  cavalrvmen,  as  each  would  obli^to 
himwlf  to  work,  provided  that  to  no  one  wan  to  be  given  more  than  five  peo- 
nias  or  three  calxillonas.  The  pnniM'])nl  with  whom  an  agreement  for  settling 
was  made,  to  hold  civil  and  criuiiual  jurisdiction  in  first  instance,  during 
life,  and  for  that  of  one  son  or  heir,  and  from  him  appeal  might  lie  to  the 
alcalde  mayor  or  the  audiencia  of  the  district.  He  miglit  appoint  alcaldes  or- 
dinarios,  regidores,  and  other  municipal  officers.  Those  ^oing  from  Spain  as 
first  settlere  were  exempted  from  the  paynu-nt  of  ahnojarijazifo,  or  export 
duty,  or  other  crown  dues,  on  what  they  took  for  their  hoaaehoid  and  main- 
tenanoe  doring  the  first  voyage  to  the  Indies.  Baehelorssiioaldbepennaded 
to  marry. 

Wlien  a  colony  was  about  to  leave  a  city  to  make  a  settlement,  the  justicia 
and  reffinUeiilo  should  file  with  the  escribano  dd  eotutjo  a  list  of  the  persona 
ndgrating;  and  lest  the  mother  city  hIiouM  depopulated,  those  onlv  were 
eligil>le  w  hit  had  no  town  lots  or  agricultural  lands.  The  numlx^r  of  colonists 
being  complete,  they  were  to  elect  officers,  and  each  colonist  to  register 
the  sum  he  intended  to  emphnr  in  the  enterprise.  And  even  after  the  settle- 
ment  had  been  begun,  whemer  as  eobnte,  that  is,  odonists  in  Tolnntnry 
association,  or  nildantamimto,  (ilidJtJia  jnat/or,  corrfgim'u  ido,  cntt  rprisos 
headed  respectively  by  an  adelautado,  alcalde  mayor,  or  corregidor,  or 
vUkt,  or  lugavt  the  mtfaers  of  tt  were  forbidden  to  wholly  leave  the  people  to 
themselves. 

Discoverers,  paciticators,  first  settlers  and  their  immediate  descendants, 
possessed  atlvantages  over  others.  They  were  matle  hijosdcUgo  de  solar  cono- 
culo,  with  all  tlie  honors,  according  to  law  and  custom,  of  bijosdalgo  and 
ceutlemen  of  Spain.  They  might  Dear  arms,  by  giving  bonds,  before  any 
JOStioe,  that  t!u  y  woulil  use  them  .solely  in  self-defeiice.  And  that  it 
might  be  known  who  wero  entitled  to  reward,  viceroys  and  presidents  of 
andiencias  were  directed  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  etssi,  and  see  that  ft 
lx>o1c  was  kept  by  the  r-^'-r^fn,,!,,  ,h-  rnarmn,  in  which  WWS  noovded  the 
servic'  s  ami  iiierit.s  of  every  i>ers<jn  seeking  jirefemient. 

For  t!ie  govenunent  of  the  settlement,  the  governor  in  whose  district  it 
might  1k!,  had  to  declare  whetlier  it  was  to  be  cludad,  villa,  or  Ingar,  that  is 
to  eay,  a  t<jwn  les.s  than  a  nV/a,  and  greater  than  aldta.  A  ciudad  inrtrojiolt- 
tatm,  or  capit^d  of  the  province,  to  have  a  jm  z  with  the  title  of  adt  lanUtdo,  tliat 
is  to  say,  a  military  and  political  governor  of  a  province;  or  alcalde  mayor,  gov- 
ernor of  a  pueblo  not  the  capitaVof  the  province;  or  corregidor,  a  magistrate 
with  criminal  juris4lietion  only;  or  nlmfd'  ftiif'nnr'm,  mayor  with  f  iiiiiiual 
jurisdiction.  This  jiuz  was  to  have  juriadictiou  in  aolldutn,  and  jointly  wjth 
the  regmiento.  The  administration  of  public  affiurs  was  vested  in  two  or 
three  treasury  oHu  inls,  twelve  r<  <i'dorr»,  or  meml)ei*3  nf  the  town  council,  ap- 
pointed, not  elected;  two  jidca  tjecuiort$t  or  rcgidorea  iiaving  chaise  of 
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of  it.  Fortune  had  favored  him  in  many  ways  of 
late,  and  tlie  rewards  of  his  rascalities  were  truly 
gratifying.  Not  to  mention  the  deaths  of  Va.sco 
Nuiicz  and  Lope  de  Sosa,  the  successes  of  Espinosa 
and  other  gold-hunting  captains,  or  the  discomfiture 
of  Gil  Gonzalez,  it  was  a  tine  stroke  of  policy  making 
the  liccnciado  Alarconcillo  his  lieutenant  at  Antigua; 
for  the  fraudulent  residencias  taken  by  him,  under 
the  artful  manairement  of  the  ^rovernor's  wile  in 
Spain,  did  Pedrarias  antl  l']s[»in()sa  good  service  at 
court.  Nor  was  there  any  practical  inconvenience  to 
the  governor  in  the  royal  orders  prohibiting  complex 
legal  proceedings,  that  the  truth  might  be  simply  and 
inexpensively  arrived  at  in  cases  of  dispute,  and  per- 
mittmg  app^Js  from  Castilla  del  Oro  to  the  aadienda 
of  Santo  Domingo;  for  the  one  ^ave  his  power  a 
wider  range,  while  the  other  conEl  be  easily  regu- 
lated 80  as  to  work  him  no  prejudice.  Las  Casas 
likewise  had  failed  in  his  effort  to  displace  Pedra- 
rias, the  [privileges  granted  in  Tierra  Firme  limitinj^ 
him  to  territory  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
governor. 

The  abandonment  of  Antigua  began  in  1521,  and 
was  consummated  in  SeptemTOr,  1524,  Diego  Kibero, 
the  last  survivor,  bein^  massacred  with  his  entire 
fiunily  by  his  own  Indians,  who  afterward  burned 
the  town.  Thus  the  streets  wherein  had  been  acted 
so  many  stirring  scenes  were  vacant,  and  the  coun> 
try,  after  a  struggle  of  fifteen  years  and  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives,  lapsed  into  its  original  savagism. 
By  royal  decree  issuea  at  Bikgos  September  1 5, 1521, 
Panama  was  made  a  city,  and  received  royal  priv- 

weights;  in  each  pariah  two  junuht,  who  flaw  that  peoftle  were  weU  prorided, 
capedally  with  provirimui;  tkproeurador general,  attorney  with  general  powers; 
a  mayordomo,  naving  charge  of  public  property;  an  escrihano  de  conHeja, 
notary'  of  the  couucil;  two  ei'rrlfMinoJt  jnihfiroM;  one  eHcrilxtno  df  miuaa  y  retjiit- 
trot;  s^pregonero  mayor,  official  vendue-master;  a  corredor  de  Ionia,  merctiants' 
broker,  and  two  jmrteron,  or  janitors  of  the  town  council.  If  the  city  was 
dloci  '<niin,  or  Hiif r>'<ii'ui'  r! ,  it  nm.st  have  (■ijj;ht  regiil<in>.s,  and  the  other  officerH 
in  |;erpetuity;  vilhui  aud  lucarea  ouly  to  have  an  alcalde  ordiuario,  say,  four 
nigidorBfl,  an  algnaftil,  or  nailifl;  an  eterjicMo  cfe  coMifo  y  jniMieo,  and  a 
mayordfWHOi 
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ileges  and  a  ooat  of  arms,  in  further  ennoblement.* 
The  r^dores  should  enjoy  the  title  of  veinttcuairos, 
as  m  Seville  and  Cdrdova.  For  the  first  ten  years  the 
city  had  to  pay  only  a  tithe  on  gold;  the  eleventh 
year,  one  ninth;  the  twelfth,  one  eighth,  and  so  on 
to  the  fifteenth  when  the  usual  fifth  would  be  due. 
Hitherto  the  currency  consisted  of  pieces  of  gold  cut 
into  various  weights;  now  silver  and  copper  money 
were  employed* 

The  first  rej^dores  of  Fanamd  were- €k>nzalo  de 
Badajoz,  Rodrigo  Enriques  de  Colmenares,  .R^el  de 
Loris,  Fascual  de  Andagoya,  Martin  Estete,  Benito 
Hurtarlo,  Luis  de  la  Rocha,  and  Francisco  Gronzalez. 
The  alcalde  mayor,  Hernando  de  Salaya,  was  made 
lieutenant  of  Pedrarias  in  Panamd,  with  a  salary  of 
150,000  maravedis,  Espinosa  having  turned  his  atten- 
tion almost  exclusively  to  military  matters.  The  royal 
officers  formerly  at  Antigua  as  a  rule  held  their  places 
in  Panamd.  These  were  Alonso  de  la  Puente,  tlie  treas- 
urer; Diego  Marquez,  the  contador  ;  Miguel  Juan  de 
Ribas,  factor.  To  some  of  these  Pedrarias  waa  oblig^ 
to  give  repartimientos  as  an  inducement  to  move. 

^fore  difficulty  was  experienced  in  having  the 
episcopal  see  transferred  to  Panamd,  but  it  was 

^  The  title  was  '  Xuc\-a  Ciudad 
de  ranamd.'  JJccadrm,  in  Paehfco 
and  Cdrdenai^  Col.  Doc.,  viii.  1$. 
A  aecond  decree,  dated  from  Lisbon 
Decembers,  1581,  added  to  the  title 
*muy  noble  y  miiy  leal.'  Panauui, 
Dtaerip.,  in  mE.,  ix.  80.  A  half-pig« 
representation  of  the  arms  is  given 
in  Goiizalf^  J)iir'ln,  Trnff>>Ei  J'  <.,  jj. 
r)G — shield  on  guhlen  tiulil  divided; 
on  the  right  a  handful  of  gray  arrows 
with  blue  jwintsand  silver}' feathers, 
and  A  yoke,  the  device  of  the  Cath- 
olic kings.  On  the  left  three  cara- 
vek,  significant  of  Spioe  Island  or 
other  oommerce,  over  wfaidi  shines 
the  north  slur.  Al)<>v<'  the  golden 
field  a  crov%'n,  and  rotiml  the  field  a 
lx)rder  of  castles  and  lions.  '  Tam- 
bien  le  <li(>  los  Ilc)in»ix>.s,  \  Titulos  de 
muy  Noble,  y  lauy  Lcui,  y  que  »u» 
Regidores  goBsn  del  Titalo  de  Vein> 
tiqaatras.' 
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finally  accomplished :  tlie  royal  order  to  move  it,  with 
the  clergy  and  paraphernalia  of  the  church  as  well 
as  the  vecinos  and  the  hospital,  bearing  date  the 
same  as  the  order  making  Panamd  a  city,  namely, 
Soptembur  15,  1521.  On  the  death  of  the  first 
bisliop  of  Darien,  Juan  de  Quevedo,  a  successor  was 
appointed  in  the  person  of  Fray  Vicente  de  Peraza. 
Salaya  and  the  Archdeacon  Perez  vamo  out  together 
in  1522;  Peraza  came  later,  Salaya  l)eing  commis- 
sioned to  superintend  ecclesiastical  affairs  until  the 
bishop's  arrival.  And  when  he  did  arrive  lie  appeared 
in  no  haste  to  move,  and  was  still  at  Anticfua  in 
1524.  There,  finally,  Pedrarias  went  and  exercised 
upon  him  his  .softest  blandishments.  The  governor 
could  make  himself  quite  pleasing  to  one  who  did  not 
know  him.  The  bishop  had  not  been  long  in  Panami 
before  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  then,  indeed,  forever 
dosed;  for  one  day,  while  the  bisliop  and  the  ffOTemor 
were  at  cards,  they  had  a  quarrel,  durm^  which  the 
latter  was  treated  badly  with  words,  and  soon  after 
the  bishop  died.  Then  with  Salaya  the  governor 
employed  sbaip  words,  saying,  if  he  did  not  mind  he 
wocdd  cut  off  his  head.  "  More  than  one  head  you 
have  wrongfully  cut  off,**  Salaya  retorted,  "but  he 
who  cuts  m  my  head  must  have  a  better  head  than 
mine,  and  that  you  have  not"  Then  they  were 
friends  again.  Nevertheless  Salaya  died.  Both  these 
men  were  poisoned;  suspicion  pointed  to  Pedrarias, 
though  he  was  never  formally  charged  with  the  crime. 

For  the  building  of  churches  in  CastiUa  del  Oro, 
the  king  gave  large  alms;  liis  annual  donation  to  the 
hospital  was  three  hundred  pesos,'  while  the  royal 

'The  piiorof  Xors,  chaplain  of  fheklng  in  1S22,  was  proposed  to  the  pope 

for  the  office  of  hinhnp  df  the  country  lying  between  NomVtre  dc  Dins  and 
Higucras.  'Siruenla  uiuc<»  Dignidaclcs.ydoa  Canonigos,  tresCapcllanos :  y  ocho 
Colegialea  del  Colegio.  Tiene  Sacristan  Mayor  con  carga  de  Sochantrc  tn  el 
Coro  ;  y  titiio  vna  sola  Panoijuia  on  t-lla,  y  Rn  ooniarca. '  donzalfz  Ddvila,  Teatro 
Krlfs. ,  "ii.  50.  This  author,  as  well  as  Ah  edo  in  Die.  Univ.,  iv.  33,  gives  a  list 
of  bishops,  but  l>oth  are  incorrect.  It  was  soincwliat  later,  the  time  of  which 
is  written  in  PurchMt  Hit  PUgrxmei,  iv.  882.  '  The  limits  of  the  Counsell  of 
Panama,  which  was  first  called  Cattiua  del  Oro,  and  afterwards  9Vrra  JVme^ara 
varynnall;  ibrtheGonuinU  is  pcilldpa^7reddblt there,  fw 
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treasury  covered  the  cost  of  an  organ  and  a  clock 
for  the  Pananiii  catliedral.  About  the  time  of  the 
removal,  Francisco  de  T^izaur,  procurador  of  the  new 
settlement  for  providing  the  Indians  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards  with  fooil,  ])rocured  an  order  requiring 
the  governor  to  attend  to  })lanting;  likewise  barter 
must  be  opened  with  the  natives,  and  negro  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  accompany  expeditions.  The 
boundaries  of  the  municipality  extended  about  forty- 
five  leagues  in  every  direction  fi'om  the  three  leagues 
of  city  lands  in  the  centre. 

The  natives  of  the  New  World,  and  they  alone, 
were  expected  to  support  the  new  city,  and  through 
Panamd  to  send  great  wealth  to  Spain.  The  object 
of  the  Spaniards  was  not  agriculture,  except  to  save 
themselves  from  hunger;  nor  even  mining,  except  as 
they  could  force  the  natives  to  dig;  it  was  unadiiiter- 
ated  robbeiy,  with  only  the  lame  excuses  of  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  and  Panami  was  but  a  pirates' 
nest. 

By  no  means  the  worst  of  the  band  was  Pascual  de 
Andagoya,  who  but  for  the  bad  company  he  k^t 
mi^ht  have  been  pronounced  an  honest  man.  He 
assisted  Pedrarias,  and  acted  as  the  forerunner  of 
Pizarro,  but  when  it  came  to  wholesale  infamies  he 
had  no  zeal  (or  them. 

A  fidthful  retainer  of  the  governor,  he  was  in  1522 
sent  by  him  to  explore  the  southern  coast  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  discovery  of  Vasco  Nufiez.  Landing  at 
the  gulf  of  San  Miguel,  Andagoya  visited  a  provineo 
called  Chochama,  where  he  was  informed  that  during 
the  periods  of  the  full  moon,  a  fierce  people  infested 
its  shore,  driving  the  inhabitants  from  their  fisheries, 
slaying  them  if  they  resisted,  and  spreading  terror 

Flcttt's  and  Merchants,  which  goc  and  come  to  Pfru:  it  liath  in  lengtli  East 
ami  West  ul><)ut  ninetie  leagues.*  Furtlier  reference,  MortUi,  Fctsti  Xuri  Orbi/i, 
(Hi;  Oric*/o,  iii.  r>7-l  17;  y/errem,  dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.;  Carta  de  la  Audiencia 
de.  Santo  DominaOt  in  PoeAceo  and  (MrdauUt  CoL  Doc,  i.  418;  Aieiio,  8mna 
de  Gtogr<\/ia,  Sf, 
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fenendly.  This  ])c-oplc  came  from  a  province  called 
\irtL,  wmeh  name  was  corrupted  by  the  Spuiiards  into 
Pird,  and  finally  into  the  Ireru  of  Francisco  Pizarro. 
Chochama  begged  Andagoya  to  protect  his  subjects 
from  this  scourge,  and  having  obtained  reinforcements 
from  Panama,  Andagoya  set  out  in  company  with  his 
host  and  his  warriors  for  the  dreaded  region.  Ascend- 
ing a  large  river  for  twenty  leagues,  the  Spaniards 
found  a  number  of  villages  and  caciques,  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  province,  near  the  junction  of  two 
rivers,  they  discovered  a  strong  native  fortress,  well 
garrisoned,  which  on  being  attacked  was  defended 
with  skill  and  bravery.  But  superior  tactics  soon 
prevailed,  and  after  a  struggle  the  stronghold  was 
reduced  and  the  inmates  were  brought  to  terms. 

The  subjugation  of  Biru  being  thus  ejected,  Anda- 
goya continued  his  voyage,  the  ships  keeping  well  off 
shore,  while  the  commander  reconnoitred  the  coast 
in  canoes  navigated  by  friendly  Indians.  It  happened 
.  one  day,  while  tlms  employe  d.  that  his  boat  was 
caught  in  the  surf  and  overturned.  He  was  saved 
by  the  brave  efforts  of  one  of  the  natives  whose  cause 
.lu'  had  espoused;  but  a  rheumatic  fever  which  fol- 
lowed detormint'd  liini  to  abandon  the  discovery, 
and  on  the  following  day  he  turned  his  face  toward 
Panami,  where  he  arrived  in  safety  with  a  few  cap- 
tives.* 

'  Aa  a  dbcoverer*  his  telenti  were  unequal  to  the  attempt.   As  a  writer, 
Andagoya  figured  withOvledo,  Enetoo,  and  other  oofced  men  in  the  retfaraeof 

the  tinscnii)ulou.s  Pcdrarias.  Bom  in  Alava  pruvuiO^  he  came  to  the  Isthmus 
ill  1514,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  expeditions  for  its  subjugation 
and  aettlement.  Through  the  favor  of  Fed  rarias,  whose  wife's  maid  he  married, 

he  rose  toenconn'iiflcro,  torogitlorof  Panamii,  and,  in  1.V22,  toinsprrtnr  u^-ncral 
of  the  IsthiuuH  Imlian.s.  The  present  exj^etlition,  which  brought  Lwck  wonder- 
ful reports  of  t)ic  Inca  empire,  might  have  gained  him  the  glories  of  that 
conoueat,  or  at  least  he  might  have  8hareil  them  with  Pizarro,  had  his  health 
not  orokcn  down.  As  it  was,  he  merely  uccjnire<l  wealth  as  agent  for  the 
Peruvian  hero,  and  although  ho  rose  nfterwanl  to  a<U'lant;i<lo  and  governor  of 
New  Castile,  his  int^ity  and  comparative  want  of  audacity  prevented  him 
from  reaping  the  faenCTta  within  reach  of  less  scrapnlous  rivaJe.  The  original 
of  his  well-written  n,it  rative.  i  rl.itiii','  tin'  liistnt  y  of  tlio  Isthmus  ana  ad- 
joining region  in  cunneclion  witii  Iuh  liitni  ,  wa.s  lomul  hy  Navan-ct«  in  the 
Seville  Archives,  and  publinhed  in  hhC'-l.  </'  iii.  393^4.">1>,  from  whidi 

source  Markham  ma<l<'  th''  ti.inslation  itiisued  in  iNla  l>y  the  Hakhiyt  Soci*  ty. 
Oviedo's  account  oi  Audjiguyu'd  career,  from  adifl'ercut  source,  iv.  12(>-3*«,  con- 
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Ptiriiiissioii  was  thtTi  iriven  tx>  Juan  Basurto  to 
continue  the  discovt  rv  ot"  Anilairova;  but  his  sud- 
den  death  rut  sliort  the  preparations,  and  there  the 
matter  rested  until  taken  up  by  Francisco  Pizarro. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  aiiairs  to  the  southward, 
let  us  return  to  tlie  w^estern  side  of  l*anama  Bay. 
There  was  a  cacique  named  Urracd,  whom  the  Span- 
iards sought  to  kill,  whose  domain  was  the  sierra  of 
Yeragua,  and  whose  ctime  was  the  love  of  liberty. 
Indeed  so  viUainouslj  depraved  was  this  savage  that 
he  would  not  accent  Spanish  salvation  and  domina- 
tion when  o£fered  Imn  in  return  for  his  gold;  he  even 
thought  to  kill  the  good  men  who  invaded  his  teni- 
tory  to  kill  him.  Urraci  was  fierce  and  strong;  his 
mountains  were  rucired,  and  his  home  almost  inac- 
oeeable  to  the  hoele  iii;^er.  Therefora  he  mmk  be 
approached  with  caution,  and  his  conversion  intrusted 
only  to  picked  men.  As  he  was  reported  rich,  and 
worth  the  trouble,  two  companies  were  fitted  out 
against  him,  one  by  water  under  Espinosa,  and  one 
by  land  under  Francisco  Pizarro.  The  former  em- 
barked at  Panamd  in  two  vessels,  and,  after  touching 
at  the  island  of  Cebaco,  passed  over  to  the  mainland 
of  Veragua  and  began  his  march  on  the  redoubtable 
mountaineer.  Urracd  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and 
after  placing  the  w^omen,  the  children,  and  the  aged 
of  his  people  in  safety,  with  his  warriors  he  marched 
boldh'  out  against  the  enem^.  He  first  encountered 
the  Indian  vanguard  of  Espmosa,  and  fallinuf  on  them 
slew  them  to  a  man.  Tlien  he  fiercely  attacked  the 
horsemen,  of  whom  there  were  two  or  three,  and  the 
foot-soldiers,  finflitini;  with  such  detenninatiou  that 
but  for  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  witli  thirty  men 
had  been  sent  IVirward  hy  Pizarru  to  seek  a  pass,  the 
licentiate  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  Pizan*o, 

firniH  tlio  general  exactin  '^s  nf  his  narrative',  althoiiirh  Acosta,  f  'omj'.  Ul^^. 
Nut  V  I  (t'livimlii,  3S3,  (k-clan  .s  it  culon-d  with  a  view  to  uUv<^te  hu  cluiui  to 
t!»e  governorship  of  Ni'W  CaatiU-.     //<//*<'  Sjmn.  Ccnq.t  iiL  496,  a&d  Mttnhf 

Labored,  Marina  JiipaAolat  u.  121,  give  Aadagoyft'c  voyage. 
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who  was  near  at  hand,  had  not  reached  the  place  with- 
out hard  ^hting.  And  now  Urrac^  defiea  them  alL 
With  every  advantage  of  a  rugged  and  well-known 
country  on  his  side,  ho  rallied  his  men  and  attacked 
the  combined  force  with  such  desperate  energy  that 
when  night  came  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to  with- 
draw secretly  to  the  open  phiin.  To  this  Urracd 
objected.  lie  permitted  them  to  hi  eak  up  camp,  it  is 
true,  anrl  to  begin  their  march;  but,  when  within 
the  darkest  pass,  he  was  on  them  again  like  a  trap, 
and  from  the  black  craggy  defile  they  could  not  move, 
except  against  the  lances  and  war-clubs  that  hemmed 
them  in.  With  morning  the  question  faced  them, 
whether  they  should  die  there  or  escape?  And  thus 
the  captains  placed  the  matter  before  the  men.  Sum- 
moning all  their  strength,  thev  threw  their  united 
force  against  the  living  obstructions  at  the  opening 
toward  the  sea,  and,  treading  down  th(^  enemy,  esca|)e(| 
to  tlieir  sliips,  and  spreading  sail  diror-tcfl  tlieir  eoiirsu 
towMrd  Panamil.  But  it  would  not  do  to  ictnni 
enijjty-lianded.  So  landing  at  Borrica  thev  plundered 
the  town,  and  took  the  inhabitants  captive,  tlnnigli 
the  licentiate  finallv  released  the  women.  \\  liile  Ks- 
pinosa  with  the  main  body  of  liis  troops  j)roceeded  to 
Natil,  Francisco  Compahon  with  tifty  men  .surprised 
by  night  a  |)eacetul  village  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  [)alisaded,  and  the  Sjjaniards  were  repulsed.  Hid- 
ing themselves,  they  waited  until  the  iidiabitants  liad 
come  fortli  in  the  morning,  and  liad  scattered  tliem- 
selves  about  tlie  fields.  At  a  signal  thev  s|)rang  upon 
them.  The  poor  natives  ran  for  shelter  from  the 
merciless  steel,  and  arriving  at  the  gateway  in  a  body 
they  so  blocked  it  as  to  be  easily  butchered.  Tho.se 
not  killed  were  carried  captives  to  Nati. 

The  native  village  of  Natd  was  situated  on  an  open 
plain,  most  beautiful,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  whole- 
some air.  We  have  seen  how  on  former  occasions  it 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
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IukI  long  desired  to  found  there  a  settlement,  and,  the 
pivsi^nt  expedition  having  proved  a  failure,  Espinosa 
sent  messengers  to  Pedrarias  asking  permis;>ion  to 
remain  and  I'orni  a  eolony.  The  governor  acquiesced, 
l)ut  ordered  Espinosa  with  tlie  ships  to  Panami,  leav- 
ing at  Xatd  only  fifty  men  under  Compahou. 

The  new  seaport  lay  nearer  to  Urracd  than  the 
island  of  Cebaco,  although  Espinosa  began  his  march 
against  this  province  at  a  point  on  Azuero  Peninsula, 
opposite  the  ialand,  more  than  thirty  leagues  from 
Nati,  by  sea. 

It  was  near  enough,  at  all  events,  for  the  wary 
Urracd  to  follow  the  Spaniards  with  his  vindictive 
eye.  The  chieftain,  by  his  emissiiries,  knew  when 
Espinosa  landed  there,  what  he  and  the  others  did, 
when  they  went  away,  and  how  many  remained. 
Pee}  ling  in  on  Companon  he  thought  he  could  manage 
fifty  men.  He  would  try  it.  Collecting  his  forces  he 
made  preparations  to  attack  the  Spaniards  by  night. 
On  approaching  their  quarters  he  came  to  a  house  at 
some  distance  from  the  others^  in  which  tiiree  mm 
were  sleeping.  One  of  them  the  savages  killed  with 
a  spear;  one  ihey  captured;  the  third  eluded  them 
untd  he  had  secured  his  arms,  when  he  sprang  up 
and  shouted  as  if  to  some  companions  near.  Single- 
handed  he  then  attacked  them  and  put  them  to  flight; 
after  which  he  released  his  captive  comrade,  and  the 
two  sought  their  commander.  Compaflon  immedi- 
ately sent  messengers  to  Pedrarias,  informing  him  of 
the  attack. 

It  was  not  praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  Urracd  to  al- 
low his  multitude  of  brave  warriors  to  be  defeated  by  a 
single  Spaniard;  probably  lie  never  knew  how  easily  he 
was  beaten  ;  and  now  confederating  with  his  neighbors 
he  con  fill  (1  the  Spaniards  so  cl'K^cly  in  their  quarters 
that  they  began  to  sufler  for  food.  The  opportune  ar- 
rival of  Hernando  Ponce  de  Leon  with  forty  men,  and 
shortly  afterward  of  the  governor  himself  with  one 
hundi^ed  and  fifty  men,  placed  Companon  at  ease  again. 
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It  is  true;  the  old  governor  is  in  the  field  again! 
War,  at  home  or  abroad,  is  his  natural  element  This 
bold  mountain  d.  it  tain  must  be  put  down;  and  who 
so  fitting  to  do  it,  who  so  capable,  as  the  governor? 
Appointing  Francisco  Pizairo  as  second  in  command, 
with  his  entire  available  force,  among  which  are  some 
horses  and  small  cannon,  Pedrarias  sallies  forth. 

Urracd  is  ready  to  receive  hira.  lie  has  joined 
forces  with  a  neighbor  named  Exquegiia,  and  awaits 
the  Spanish  governor  just  beyond  the  strongest  pass, 
lie  hopes  a  second  time  to  entangle  the  enemy 
amongst  the  craggy  steeps  to  him  so  tamiliar.  The 
fox  enters  the  trap.  The  governor  must  choose 
either  to  fight  at  great  disadvantage,  or  retire  and 
leave  the  country  to  its  aboriginal  lord.  .  Urracd 
is  powerful,  sagacious,  and  brave.  Occupying  in  his 
retreat  tlie  most  elevated  i)art  of  the  cordillera  where 
it  cuts  Veragua,  and  being  about  midway  between  the 
two  oceans,  he  can  draw  sup})lies  and  reinforcements 
from  either  side.  So  pernicious  is  the  iniluence  he 
exerts  that  he  can  prevent  the  pacitication  of  west- 
ern Castilla  del  Oro:  hence  the  importance  of  his 
extermination. 

The  old  governor  harantjues  his  army.  After  the 
stale  fashion  of  Xerxes  and  the  Scipios  he  sneers  at 
the  enemy,  and  praises  his  own  men.  It  is  not  com- 
mon to  hear  Peclrarias  praise  any  one.  "  You  see  the 
necessity  of  this  chieftam's  death,"  he  concludes;  "let 
it  never  be  said  of  Spamaids  that  thev  left  alive  a 
rich  heathen."  A  charge  is  then  ordered.  The  battle 
lasts  tiU  nightfall.  It  is  renewed  the  next  day  and 
the  day  following.  Before  such  unparalleled  obstinacy 
the  Spaniards  grow  faint.  Even  the  fire-belching  can- 
non, with  its  reverberating  roar  and  its  balls  sweeping 
down  men,  splitting  rocks  and  trees,  and  tearing  up 
the  earth,  confounds  them  but  for  a  moment.  For 
five  days  the  engagement  continues,  much  of  the  time 
in  a  desultory  manner,  the  Spaniards  fighting  from 
under  cover  like  the  Indians. 
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Urracd  at  length  resorts  to  stratagem.  Withdraw- 
ing his  forces  as  if  in  abandonment  of  the  fight,  lie 
retires  toward  the  river  Atra,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
confederates  from  both  sides  of  the  Cordillera.  Pe- 
drarias  follows,  thinking  in  some  open  spot  to  scatter 
the  foe  and  kill  them.  Seeing  which,  Urracd  calls  to 
him  several  wise  warriors,  and  instructs  them  to  pl;iy 
the  part  of  nionof  the  conntry,  and  wlx  ii  captured  by 
the  Spaniards  to  direct  them  to  their  ruin.  Throu2fh 
this  ruse  Diego  de  All)ites  falls  into  ambush,  at  one 
time  with  forty  men,  at  another  with  sixty,  narrowly 
e8ca])iiig  destruction. 

L)etcrmined  never  to  abandon  the  country  until  his 
pur|)osc  is  accomplished,  Pedrarias  sends  out  parties 
ajjainst  the  vi]la<jfes  of  the  confederates  individuallv. 
Two  caciques,  iiulaba  and  Musa,  are  captured,  but  on 
acce[)thig  terms  of  peace  are  set  at  liberty.  T^rracd 
avoids  another  general  engagement,  and  Pedrarias  re- 
turns to  Natd.  The  lands  and  captives  are  divided 
amonor  such  soldiers  a«  are  willin<if  to  remain  as  colo- 
nists  under  Diego  de  Albites,  who  is  loft  there  as 
the  governor's  lieutenant.  Sixty  elect  to  remain,  who 
begin  to  build  and  plant.  Thus  is  established  the 
town  and  settlement  suggested  by  Espinosa,  which 
is  called  Natd.  after  the  cacique,  and  which  name  it 
stiU  retains,  and  next  after  Panami  on  the  Pacific 
seaboard,  Nati  assumes  importance  as  a  Spaoish  set- 
tlement. 

All  the  same  it  is  exceedingly  hard  on  the  poor 
aboriginal,  drudgery  or  death.  Those  enslayed  under 
the  mtherly-protection  system  endeavor  by  every 
means  to  escape;  failing  in  which,  if  they  do  not  kill 
themselves,  they  soon  die  itom  hard  treatment.  Urrac^ 
never  ceases  narrowly  to  watch  the  Spaniards,  attack- 
ing them  as  opportumty  offers.  Albites  retaliates  with 
frS]uent  me^ona;  bat  unable  to  overthrow  VrmcA 
he  finally  makes  peace  with  him.  This  displeases 
Pedrarias,  who  thereupon  recalls  Albites  and  appoints 
Francisco  Compa&on  governor  of  Natl    Unoer  the 
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new  regime  hostilities  are  yet  more  vigorously  pressed, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Spaniaida  ' 

Beyond  the  domain  of  Urracd,  toward  the  west  ,  in 
Veragua,  was  the  province  of  Chiriqul.  Thither  Pe- 
drarias  sent  Benito  Hurtado  to  establish  a  (  olony. 
The  country  being  thinly  populated  was  easily  taken 
and  held.  Intleed,  the  caciques  of  Chiriqui,  Varcclas, 
and  Burica,  the  chief  rulers  within  an  area  of  one  hun- 
dred leagues,  obeyed  witliout  resistance,  and  for  two 
years  the  colony  of  Chiriqui  was  unmolested.  But  , 
.  the  more  submissive  the  people,  the  more  exacting  the 
confjiierin^'  race.  The  crusliing  weight  of  servitude 
becoming  unbearable,  the  men  of  Chiriqui  at  length 
rose  to  arms.  They  were  jc.iiied  in  a  general  revolt 
by  X^rracil.  TTnable  to  vantjuisli  this  chieftiiin,  Com- 
pahoii  determined  to  eajjture  him  by  fair  means  or 
foul.  Overtures  were  begun  by  presents  and  lair 
promises,  and  at  length,  under  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances of  liberty  and  Sixfety,  Urracd  was  induced  to 
visit  the  governor  at  Nat:l.  No  sooner  luul  he  en- 
tered the  town  than  he  was  si'ized  and  ironed.  I  am 
disjiosed  to  praise  the  jjertidious  Companon  for  not 
burning  his  captive,  or  giving  him  to  tlie  dogs;  ht-  oidy 
sent  him,  in  violation  of  his  sacred  pledge,  a  prisoner 
to  Nombre  de  JJios,  with  the  intention  of  shipping 
him  oft'  to  Spain.  Before  the  sailing  of  a  ship,  how- 
ever, the  brave  cacique  managed  to  burst  his  fetters 
and  escape.  Breathing  vengeance  ho  roused  the 
mountains,  organized  a  yet  more  powerful  confeder- 
ation, and  marched  against  Nati.  Long  and  bloody 
warfare  ensued,  with  alternate  success.  One  of  the 
most  disastrous  conflicts  occurred  early  in  1527,  in  an 
expedition  against  a  rebel  chief  named  Trota,  under 
Captain  Alonso  de  Vargas,  with  forty  soldiers,  prin- 
cipally men  newly  arrived  from  Spain.  The  pro- 
testations of  some  of  Trota's  adherents,  who  entered 
the  camp  with  humble  mien  but  active  eyes,  induced 
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the  captain,  at  the  recommendation  of  a  veteran 
comiaae,  to  send  Pocoa,  an  allied  chief  and  guide, 

with  offers  of  peace.  The  fellow  was  no  sooner  out 
of  siirht  than  he  cast  the  olive  branch  to  the  winds, 
and  joining  cause  with  Trota,  advised  him  to  seize 
so  advantageous  an  opportunity  for  glory  and  revenge, 
when  the  force  before  him  was  weak  and  inexperi- 
enced and  the  commander  ailing.  Four  days  later 
five  hundred  waniors  fell  upon  the  camp,  led  by 
Pocoa  in  a  glittering  breastplate  of  gold.  Although 
taken  by  surprise,  the  soldiers  fought  desperately, 
but  the  numbers  were  overwhelming,  and  Vargas 
succumbed  with  half  his  men.  This  blow  was  one 
more  incentive  for  the  Spaniards  to  exert  themselves 
in  retaliation  and  conquest.  The  country  adjacent 
to  the  settlement  being  open  and  level,  horses  and 
cannon  could  be  used  witli  advantage;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  to  make  up  for  lack  of  skill,  were  numbers, 
drawn  from  a  great  distance  around,  with  the  pro- 
tecting mountains  in  wiiicli  to  nurse  declining  uner- 
gies.  Thus  for  nine  years  the  war  continued,  until 
the  chieftain  Urracd  yielded  up  his  life,  thouixli  not, 
after  all,  to  arquebuse  or  bloodhound:  he  died  in 
bed,  among  his  own  people,  but  lamenting,  witli  the 
last  breath,  his  inability  to  drive  out  the  detested 
Christians. 
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THE  WARS  OF  THE  SPANIARDS. 
OvncDO  nr  Spaut-- Hb  Bkvbmb  thb  AproncnisBT  of  Pbdbo  db  um  Rim 

AS  GOVKRNO&  OV  CastiLLA  DKL  OSBO — PeDBA&IAS  DBTEBMDriS  TO 

Possess  Nicaraoua  —  He  Skn'ds  thither  C^rwba,  who  Foi  nps 

liRlSKLAh,    Gr.VNA1>A,    and   LkOX — A.VD  CARRIES  A  SHIP   ACRO.SS  THE 

Laxd  fkom  tuk  Pacific  to  Lake  Nicakagua — His  Makes  a  Survey 
or  «BX  Lau— iMKmMSD  or  Spaniabm  LuBxnrs  thsuaboct— Db- 

VBU>niBZiT  OF  THB  SPANISH  CoLOXIAL  SYSTEM— QlL  GOKZALXZ  ESCAPBS 

WITH  HIS  Treasure  to  EspaSoi^\— Despatches  Cerecepa  to  Si  ain- 

WITH  IXTELUGEXCE  OF  HIS  DibCOVERY— SaILS  FROU  bAXTO  Do^IlNUU 

TO  THE  Coast  of  Hokpitb  m—  Abbiybb  at  Pubbto  Gaballo»— Fouxoa 
Sax  Gil  db  Buzkavista — ENooxmrsss  Hzbmamdo  m  Soto — ^Battle— 
Ciu8t6bal  SB  OuB  AFPiABs—Fomrse  Tbiunfo  db  la  Gbuz. 

Scarcely  were  the  fair  provinces  of  the  Southern 
Sea  brouucht  under  the  yoke  of  the  Christians,  when 
the  conquerors  began  contending  among  themselves. 
For  it  must  he  confessed  that  neither  their  cuUure 
nor  their  rehgion  previ^nted  them  from  behaving  very 
much  hke  tlie  wild  beasts  and  the  wild  men  to  wliom 
they  regarded  tlieniselvt\s  supei  ior.  In  following  these 
disputes  we  will  now  accompany,  in  a  second  visit  to 
Spain,  the  author  and  veedor,  and  withal  the  maker 
of  <jfovern()rs,  Fernandez  de  Oviedo,  whom  we  left  in 
July,  li)'2'S,  fleeing  the  wrath  of  Pedrarias. 

At  Cuba  the  veedor  was  enteilaincd  ]ty  Diego 
Velazquez,  the  governor;  at  Fspanola  he  was  invited 
by  Diego  Colon  to  take  passage  with  him  for  Seville, 
■where  he  arrix  t  d  in  November.  After  presenting 
liimself  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  at  Burgos,  he 
went  to  y itoria,  where  the  court  was  residing.  Vested 
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with  full  power  to  act  for  the  city  of  Antigua,  Oviodo 
set  forth  the  aflhirs  of  the  colony,  entered  his  cotu- 
plaints  against  Pedrarias,  and  urged  the  appointment 
of  a  new  governor.  In  this  measure  he  was  oj)posed 
by  the  bachiller  Corral,  whom  he  had  made  an  effort 
to  send  in  chains  to  Spain,  and  by  Isabel,  wife  of 
Pedrarias.  Throuijh  their  influence  he  was  involved 
in  litigation  which  lasted  two  years;  and  for  his 
treatment  of  the  bachiller  he  was  fined  one  hundred 
thousand  maravedi's,  w  hich  he  was  obliged  to  pay. 
But  in  the  end  the  veedor  triumj)hed  in  disj)lacing 
Pedrarias,  and  in  securing  the  appointment  of  Pedro 
de  los  Pios,  of  Cordova,  as  governor  of  Castilla  del 
Oro,  and  of  the  licenciado  Juan  de  Salmeron  as  alcalde 
mayor  and  judge  of  residencia. 

The  prospect  of  speedy  displacement  in  office,  no 
less  than  the  success  of  Gil  Gonzalez  at  the  fresh- 
water sea,  determined  Pedrarias  to  secure  a  footing 
in  Nicaragua  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor 
of  Castilla  del  Oro.  No  one  knew  better  tfian  him- 
self that  by  the  customs  of  discovery  and  occupation, 
which  were  now  &8t  becoming  laws,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  right  there,  having  neither  contributed  to 
the  discovery  of  Gil  Gonzalez,  nor  even  sanctioned  it. 
As  an  act  preliminary  to  taking  possession  of  this 
discovery,  Pedrarias  despatched  thil^er  his  lieutenant, 
Frandsoo  Hernandez  de  Cdrdoba — ^not  he  who  dis- 
covered Yucatan,  though  of  the  same  name — and 
captains  Gabriel  de  Rojas,  Francisco  Compaflon,  and 
Hernando  de  Soto,  who  embarked  from  Panama  in 
1524. 

Landing  at  the  gulf  of  Nicoya  C6rdoba  founded  a 
settlement  at  Urutina,  on  the  east  side,  "^^ch  ho 
called  Bruselas,  but  which  existed  only  three  years, 
being  dismantled  by  order  of  Diego  Lopez  Salcedo  in 
1527.  Thence  Cordoba  proceeded  northward  thirty 
leagues,  to  Nequechcri,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, where  he  founded  a  city  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  Granada,  building  there  a  fortress  and  a  church. 
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In  tho  province  of  Nao^rando^  lie  established  another 
city  wl;ich  he  called  Leon.  While  at  Granada  Cor- 
doba drew  one  of  his  bricrautines  ashore,  and  takino 
it  apart  conveyed  the  pieces  overland  to  Nicaragua 


Lake.  After  rebuilding  he  made  a  circuit  round  the 
shore  of  the  Freshwater  Sea,  and  discovered  its  outlet 
in  the  Rio  San  Juan,  though  he  did  not  descend  the 
stream,  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  rapids.  With 


'  CalU'«l  ))>•  Herrem,  Vmabito.and  1)y  Juarroa,  OnaL, 
following  him,  Irnabite.  *  Y  jwblo  en  medio  ilo  la  pro- 
vinoia  ilo  Yinnl>ito,  la  cindad  de  I-<oon,  con  tt-niplo,  y 
fortaleza.'  dec.  iii.  Iil>.  v.  cap.  xii.  See  also  litlitcion  t(e 
Andatioiia,  in  Xnrarrffr,  Co/,  de  ViaijfA,  iii,  413;  K'po- 
Mtcion  i.1  S.  M.  jK<r  la  jiii^tinn  ?/  reiftmieuto  de  I  t  rhiifn'l 

OrniKi'.la,  in  I'lichfo  and  CanlennA,  Col.  Dor.,  vii. 
;Vv»-0 ;  //'  I'tcioH     lo  ijtie  rscrilfii  Inx  oidorc,  in  i<f. ,  x'lv. 
39 ;  L'ciiicHal.  Hist.  (  hj/apa,  IVA;  Oricdo,  iii,  1 13- 14,  1  111, 
iv.  100- 1.   Fray  (iii  (lonzalcz  D;ivila,  in  Tctlro  Eclcn.,  i. 
233,  givi'H  a  rt  pn-sfntation  of  what  ho  calls  the  'annas 
do  lacivilad  de  Nioara^va,' consisting; of  ashield  Ixuiring 
in  it"?  field  a  mmpantlion  with  the  left  paw  i-cating  on 
a  globe.    The  shield  is  suiTnoiinled  l)y  acr(iwn.    In  view  of  tho  usual  rftn(»te 
nc88  of  this  writer  from  the  truth,  we  nicy  apply  tlio  term  city  of  Nicaragua 
to  any  city  in  Nicarai?ua,  notwithstanding  ho  atlinus  it  to  Jk*  the  place  dia* 
oovored  by  Gil  Goumlcz  in  15*22,  and  peopled  by  Hernan<lcz  and  Pern-arias. 
UiST.  Cen.  Au..  Vol.  I.  33 
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this  leader  had  coine  many  friars  and  religious!  men, 
sonic  of  wlioni  wore  quite  expert  in  performing 
miracles,  and  by  this  means  was  excited  among  the 
natives  a  furor  for  l)aptism  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
divine  manifestation  under  the  swiit  instructions  of 
Captain  Gil  Gonzalez.  C6rdoba  sent  Pedrarias  a  full 
account  of  his  j)roceedings  tlius  far.  He  also  in- 
formed him  that  a  band  of  Spaniards  was  lurking 
thereabout,  t]iou«_rli  as  vet  he  had  not  encountered 
them,  but  he  had  sent  Hernando  de  Soto  to  leai'u 
who  they  were. 

The  colonial  system  of  Spain  as  it  unfolded  in  the 
New  World  seemed  at  this  time  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  political  tripo<l  whose  three  props  were  the  sub- 
jugator, the  sovereign,  and  the  executive  vicegerent, 
each  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  others,  tiiough 
in  a  manner  oppugnant  ana  contradictory.  It  was 
something  wholly  new  in  the  polities  of  nations  for 
royalty  uius  to  delegate  so  much  and  so  varied 
power  at  such  a  distance;  and  royalty  was  troubled 
for  itself  in  consequence,  and  r^iuded  with  jealous} 
and  mistrust  such  of  its  servants  as  it  was  ouiged  to 
confide  in.  Ashamed  of  his  suspicions,  the  severe^ 
attempted  to  cover  them  by  the  application  of  cm- 
cane  to  a  system  of  balancmg,  placing  one  agent  to 
watch  another,  and  counteracting  the  power  of  one 
deputy  by  the  power  of  another  deputy.  The  dis-. 
coverer  on  returning  from  his  perilous  voyage  must 
wear  away  the  remainder  of  his  life  importuning  for 
the  promised  recompense;  and  often  he  was  com  polled 
to  lose  beside  his  services  the  costs  advanced  by 
himself.  The  conqueror  must  be  frowned  upon  in 
the  moment  of  his  triumph,  lest  he  should  forget 
himself,  >r  rather  forget  his  master.  He,  without 
whose  adventurings  the  monarch's  r<^alm  could  scarcely 
tind  enlargement,  must  immediately  on  the  attain- 
ment of  new  territory  be  diverted  by  the  intrusion 
of  some  professional  governor,  who  between  law, 
selfishness,  and  despotism  usually  managed  to  defeat 
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the  aims  of  both  kiniG^  and  conqueror,  and  attain  his 
own  end  in  ruin  and  disgrace.    Thus  it  was  on  Es- 

panola,  and  thus  it  is  again  on  Tierra  Firmc.  Had 
Columbus  been  less  incompetent  as  the  beginner  in 
this  colonization,  and  as  govei-nor;  had  he  with  wise 
statesmanship  founded  one  New  World  colon}-  on  firm 
and  liberal  principles,  the  whole  Spanish-American 
colonial  system  durinj]:  the  followiii'jf  three  centuries 
might  have  been  something  (juite  difltrent.  Had  the 
monarch  found  on  trial  that  his  deputies  were  trust- 
worthy, lie  woukl  have  trusted  them.  Had  he  not, 
they  would  have  compelled  him.  As  it  was  they  com- 
pelled him  to  treat  them  as  unreliable  and  unjust,  as 
indeed  they  were,  that  is  to  say  such  of  tlicm  as 
were  competent.  While  the  monarch  was  far  less 
blamal_)le  than  his  repri'sentatives,  while  as  a  rule  he 
sought  with  honest  and  jiious  purpose  the  best  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects,  civilized  and  savage,  it  seemed  liis 
fate  thus  far  to  keep  the  colonies  always  in  a  ferment, 
every  man's  hand  against  his  neighbor,  and  under 
such  poisonous  and  perverting  stimulus,  that  the  vilest 
elements  attained  success,  while  the  noblest  were 
consumed  to  cinders.  Witness  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  Bartolom^  his  brother  as  against  BobadiUa 
and  Ovando;  Vasco  Nuikez  beside  Peorarias;  and  now 
Pedrorias  and  Gil  Gronzalez. 

Upon  the  return  to  Panamd  in  June,  1523,  of 
Andr^  Niiio  and  Gil  Gronzalez,  horn  their  discovery 
of  Nicaragua,  Pedrarias  undertook,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  once  to  secure  for  himself  every  benefit  of  their 
adventure.  And  this  without  a  shadow  of  riirlit  or 
reason.  The  pilot  and  the  contador  had  acted  under 
authority  direct  from  the  king;  they  had  imperilled 
their  lives  and  had  exhausted  their  private  fortunes; 
while  the  governor  had  not  only  contributed  nothing, 
but  actually  disobeyed  the  king  in  refusing  to  deliver 
the  ships  of  Vasco  Nuiiez,  and  in  withholding  men 
and  means  for  the  expedition.   A  grand  achievement 
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had  been  consummated  by  a  handful  of  men,  poorly 
equipped  and  in  small  unseaworthy  vessels,  w]ios(3  con- 
sequent sufflrini^s  were  in  a  measure  caused  by  tlie 
inlicrent  wickedness  of  the  governor,  now  tlic  first  of 
all  to  clutch  at  the  j^^old.  He  would  have  the  honor 
of  paying  tlio  kinL^'s  lifth  into  the  royal  treasury,  for 
he  could  make  it  advantageous  for  himself 
•  Gil  Gonzah^z  would  cliccrfully  have  tui  ned  over  the 
treasure  to  the  lcin<^^'s  ofiioers,  for  his  blood  was  up, 
and  he  wished  to  return  immediately  and  chastise  the 
impudent  caciques,  Diriangen  and  Nicaragua.  But, 
wlieii  under  liis  letters  patent  he  demanded  aid  for 
that  purpose,  the  governor  promised  it  only  on 
condition  that  he  went  as  liis  lieutenant,  and  that 
the  war  should  be  eoiiducted  in  liis  name.  This  the 
contador  rel\ised  to  do.  Pedrarias  tlien  said  that  ho 
would  undei'take  the  fuT'tlier  paeiiication  of  Nicaragua 
on  liis  r)\vii  neeount,  and  j)lant  a  eolony,  ])erli;q)s,  at 
tho  gulf  of  l*\in>ec;i:  that  a  soutlnTn  expedition  which 
lu'  had  ] thinned  would  be  directed  north,  in  view 
of  the  superior  .-dtractions  jq)pe:irlng  in  the  ivports  of 
the  late  diseoveries.  Upon  this  (iil  ( ionzalez  deter- 
mined to  hasten  from  Panamit  with  the  king's  ^old, 
whieh  had  been  melted  down  by  the  assaver,  and  kiy 
the  niattiT  befoi-e  tlie  audieneia  at  Santo  Uommcro, 
thence  going  to  Spam  it  necessary. 

There  was  a  caravel  lying  at  Xoinbre  do  Dios, 
which  (V\\  <jonza!«'z  purchased  lor  one  thousand  ca.s- 
tellanos,  and  steahng  liuin  Panama  he  escaped  with 
the  goltl,  and  set  sail  for  Espanola  just  as  Pedrarias 
in  hot  pursuit  ajipcared  upon  the  shore  w^ith  a  requi- 
sition and  order  of  arrest. 

The  royal  authorities  at  Santo  Domingo  listened 
with  favor  to  their  former  contador;  on  comparing 
his  actions  with  his  instructions  they  found  that  he 
had  acquitted  himself  creditably.  They  deemed  it 
unnecessary  for  him  to  ^o  to  Spain,  ana  thought  he 
could  better  serve  tho  kmg  by  continuing  his  impor- 
tant discovery.    He  might  proceed  at  once  to  the 
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eastern  shore  of  Tierra  Flrmc,  and  search  for  the 
strait  communicating  with  the  Freshwater  Sea,  or  its 
outlet,  which  was  sure  to  exist;  or,  faihiig  in  that, 
enter  the  territory,  pass  over  to  tlic  Frosliwater  Sea 
by  land,  found  thoro  &  colony  and  build  a  town.  To 
this  end  the  audiencia  promised  to  aid  him  in  raising 
three  hundred  men  and  lift}"  horses,  which,  with  the 
ship  lie  had  brought  from  Nomhre  do  Dios,  would 
give  him  u  fair  equipment.  Distril»uting,  therefore, 
the  royal  share  of  tlie  treasure'-  among  live  shij)s 
lying  at  Santo  Domingo,  according  to  the  royal  reg- 
ulations, (ill  (Jonzalez  despatehed  by  Antonio  do 
Cereeeda,  treasurer  of  the  Xicaraguan  expedition, 
the  famous  letter  wliieh  I  have  .so  frequently  <| noted, 
and  a  map  of  the  coast  from  Panama  to  the  (luif  of 
Fonseca,  made  with  great  care  by  the  pilots  of  the 
ex])edition.  In  this  letter,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  discovei-y  and  ]»resunting  his  plans,  the  writer 
begs  the  sovereign  that  his  pay  as  captain  be  made 
over  to  his  wiic  at  Seville,  for  tlu!  suj»port  and  edu- 
cation of  his  children:  that  the  limits  of  Ids  diseovei'V 
mav  sj)eedily  be  delined,  and  other  con(pierors  and 
rulers  forbidden  to  inti'ude:  that  lettci's  patent  may 
be  granted  him  witli  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the 
Freshwater  Sea,  together  with  a  tenth  of  the  king's 
revenue  within  the  territory.  Were  it  not  that  liis 
majesty  might  deem  it  a  desire  on  the  pai't  of  the 
discoverer  to  call  attention  to  himself  ho  could  tell 
much  more;  but  this  he  would  say  of  five  things 
done  by  him,  namely — ^no  other  Spaniard  ever  before 
discovered  so  many  leagues  on  foot  with  so  few  men 

*  Consisting  of  gold  from  12  to  18  carats  by  actual  assay,  anonnting  to 

17,00  •  i"'S'iH  lie  nro ;  df  f.ii  inferior  iin.slity,  known  aa /irirArf  x,  I  .".nn.'?  jK  '^n.s ;  in 
raltlf-sliajKi'd  jiiecoH,  siiiil  to  l>o  t>l  lu)  bUunlaril  value,  (5,  ISJ  pcm.  f;i/  iininfi/i  z 
J)(iriln,  (  <ut<i  al  Jill/,  MS.  Tliere  were  likewirfo  11.')  in  \\..rtii  of  )>i-arl>i, 
of  which  HO  jx.sos'  worth  won*  obtainc-il  from  the  IVarl  I-<hin(l.s.  J!i  lif  inn  </>l 
fimji'  ijt«'  liizu  (id  ( i'Hi'jtli  -  Lttir  l'i,  in  Pacluro  and  (  'lirdrnan,  t'"(.  Jfor.,  xiv. 
20-'J4.  This  document  givca  in  detail,  beside  tho  qnantity  of  pearls  s<  cured, 
tlio  distance  joumeycU,  the  dimensions  of  the  islaiida,  the  iiamoij  of  tliu  prov* 
inccs  tliron^h  which  they  passed,  with  their  caciques,  the  j:;old  taken  from 
each,  aii'l  the  poul.i  Kiptized.  Tht  ic  are  al.so  liere  given,  20,  !</.,  .|;,7,v  ^ 
JVtHo,  Jieiaciou  dd  (utietUo,  or  agrccnicut  with  the  kiug;  JiclacioH  de  lo  '^ue  vd 
tn  la  armada,  with  the  cost  of  outfit,  ete. 
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SO  poorly  equipped;  no  man  ever  converted  so  many 
souls  to  Christ  in  so  short  a  time;  no  discoverer  as 
yet  had  brought  so  much  gold;  none  had  fought  so 
many  Indians  without  the  loss  of  a  man;  and,  finally, 
no  one  before  him  had  ever  returned  from  a  voyage 
of  discovery  without  having  lost  to  the  adventurers 
the  cost  of  the  outfit.  Cereceda  and  the  letter  were 
giaciously  received  by  the  emperor,  who  ordered  Gil 
Gonzalez  to  continue  his  discoveries. 


But  without  waiting  instructions  from  Spain  Gil 
Gonzales  had  hastened  to  occupy  what  he  had  dis- 
covered, before  others  should  arrive  to  dispute  posses- 
sion with  him.  He  sailed  from  Santo  Dcmiingo  in  the 
spring  of  1524"  for  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua, 

'The  10th  of  March,  1524,  the  royal  oflBceraat  Espafiola,  Miguel  do  Paaa< 
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intending  to  cross  to  the  Freshwater  Sea,  by  way  of 

its  outlet,  and  thereby  avoid  collision  with  the  gov- 
ernor at  Panamd;  but  he  steered  too  far  to  the  right, 
and  struck  the  continent  on  the  north  side  of  Hon- 
duras, about  twenty  leagues  east  of  Golfo  Dulce. 
Oblii^ed  l)v  a  storm  to  throw  overboard  some  horses 
to  save  liis  ship,  he  gave  the  ncamc  of  Caballos*  to 
the  port  from  wliich  he  had  under  the  circumstances 
to  turn  away.  From  tliis  point  lie  was  driven  by  tlie 
wind  westward  to  (iolfo  J  juice.  Findini;  himself  in 
a  strano-e  mount^int)Us  country,  and  at  a  loss  whither 
to  proceed,  he  tleemed  it  sale  in  any  event  to  take 
possession  and  plant  tlunx;  a  colony,  and  to  this  he 
gave  the  name  San  Gil  de  Buenavista.  Leaving 
there  a  })ortion  of  his  men  he  coasted  eastward,  to  a 
point  between  capes  Honduras  and  C'amarones,  and 
althouijfh  still  far  from  Ids  destination  he  disembarked 
the  troops  and  maiched  southward  in  search  of  hia 
Freshwater  Sea. 

Continuing  on  this  course  Gil  Gonzalez  in  due  time 
approached  the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  but  only  to 
encounter  Hernando  do  Soto,  sent  by  C6rdoba  to 
aficortain  who  were  the  rival  settlers.  Gil  Gonzalez 
first  learned  of  the  presence  of  C6rdoba  in  that 
quarter  while  passing  tlirough  the  valley  of  Olancho. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  settle  rival  claims  under 
such  drcumstanoes,  the  old  brutal  way,  practised  by 
both  savage  and  civilized  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
vogue  to-day  among  our  most  Christian  and  cultured 
nations — the  weaker  must  give  way  to  the  stronger. 

The  two  companies  met  at  a  place  called  Toreba. 
The  savage  method  of  warfare  was  adopted.  Just 

monte  and  Alouao  D:ivila,  write  the  king  tliat  Captain  Gil  Gonzalez  Divila  is 
there  about  to  embark  *  to  seek  the  strait  from  nortli  to  south '  '  Toma  agora  A 
boac&r  cl  Estrecho  do  Norte  A  Sur.'  Parhcco  an«l  Curdeuas,  Col.  JJoc.,  i.  440. 

*  '  KI  inal  tiempo  echo  a  la  mar  al^rnnos  dc  los  cavalloa  qtu"  llcvava,  de  doude 
Ic  qucdo  cl  nombrc.'  //i  rnnt,  «1(  >•  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  xii.  i  mentions  tlie 
death  of  a  horso  which  was  buriod  with  great  secrecy,  lest  the  natives  should 
learn  ther  were  mortai  Fernando  Colon,  m  1 527.  writes  a:  de  reuudiog;  Ribero, 
in  (.':.  de  caunllon;  Vaz  Donrado,  l.*)7l,  7''.      rnnrdo",  with  the  nam*-  //•( 

aurxte  next  west;  DoLaot,  1033,  deCaiaJlm;  Ogilby,  1071,  P^U.  VavaUon; 
JeflBsiye,  1770,  P*"  Cnvalioe;  and  tonby  as  in  the  text. 
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before  dawn,  as  Soto  lay  wrapped  in  slumber,  Gil 
Gonzalez,  with  a  portion  only  of  his  command,  crept 
into  tlio  enemy's  carap,  and  raising  the  war-cry,  "  San 
Gill  kill  the  traitors!"  began  a  furious  onslaught  upon 
his  countrymen.  Soto  commanded  the  superior  force, 
and  altiiougli  taken  at  a  disadvantagre  he  ^yas  soon 
disputing  for  the  victory  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. The  engagement  lasted  some  time,  and  several 
Spaniards  on  both  sides  wure  killed.  At  length  Gil 
Gonzalez,  fearing  defeat,  cried  out,  Peace!  peace, 
Seiiur  capitan,  in  the  enijxjror's  name!"  And  al- 
though Soto  was  ui  ged  by  his  associates  to  follow  up 
the  advantage,  he  ccasud  hostilities  and  prepai'ed  for 
au  amicable  adjustment  of  dilferences. 

Thus  mattei  s  remained  lor  several  days.  But  Gil 
Gonzalez  had  no  intention  ot'  abandoning  the  iield,  as 
his  actions  and  words  implied.  He  only  wished  to 
gain  time  and  bring  u[)  the  remainder  of  his  force. 
^J'liis  eflected,  he  again  suddenly  sprang  upon  the 
cnemv,  and  after  a  sliort  but  sevei'c  en<jfacrement 
drove  him  from  tlie  iii-Id,  seeuring  liis  treasure,  to 
the  value  of  one  hundi  ed  and  thirty  thousand  castel- 
lanos.* 

Satisfied  with  this  success,  and  unprepared  to  meet 
a  superior  force  under  C6rdoba,  Gil  Gonzalez  disarmed 
the  enem}  ,  and  retired  to  Puerto  Caballos,  where  he 
was  informed  that  a  fleet  had  airiyed  from  Mexico  in 
command  of  Cristdbal  de  Olid,  one  of  the  captains  of 
Heman  Cort^ 

After  the  defeat  of  Soto,  C<Srdoba  took  measures 
to  strengthen  his  position  at  Leon,  building  there  a 
strong  fortress.  Crist  )])al  de  Olid,  of  whom  I  shall 
speak  presently,  founded  a  settlement  on  the  north 
coast  of  Honduras,  fourteen  leagues  east  of  Puerto 
Caballos,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Triunfo  de  la 
Cruz.**    Thus  for  the  territory  now  embraced  within 

''Ovit'do,  iii.  114,  miy^  th.it  two  or  throe  days  afterward  Soto  and  hi*  oom* 
paniuiis  weru  rclcosud  up(;n  parole,  and  their  anns  restored  them. 

'Town,  port,  and  cape.  Some  Knglwh  charts  atill  retain  the  name  (kipe 
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the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  there 
appeared  three  claimants — Gil  Gonzalez,  who,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  crown,  claimed  for  liimself  as  the 
discoverer;  Francisco  Hernandez  de  C6rdol:)a,  who 
claimed  for  }V(h  arias;  and  Cristdbal  de  Olid,  who 
claimed  for  Cortt^  and  himself. 

Triini/o.  Ribcro  writes  t'u/o  de  la  cs;  Vaa  Dounwlo,  triun^fodella},  the  next 
uamo  west  bcin^  pUia  de  la  caUt  and  next  to  tbis.  no  tie  poehif  which  Bibero 
calls  R:.  d'  ptcku  Next  west  of  tins  name  Bibero  places  f,:^  de  kdiadoa^ 
OgUby,  DeLaet,  JefferyBt  and  othera  give  3VMnn|»jlo  or  Tritunfo  de  la  Oim, 
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COLONIZATION  IN  HONDURAS. 
1624-1805. 

CoBStfs  nr  Mmoo— Extmimoit  w  bd  Omrqimn— Fum  or  Ewoboaoh- 
ittNTs  OK  THB  Pabx  C9  Spasiakds  IN  Centiial  AafEKiCA-  Crist6r\l 
DE  OuD  Sent  to  HoxDru^vs— Tocchino  at  Habaxa,  He  is  Won 

FBOM   ALLt^UIANCe  TO  CoKTES  —  TKItrNFO    D£    LA   C&CZ    FoUXOEI)  — 

Olxd  ab  Tkaxtoe— MnrxNO  with  Gn.  Gonzaixz— Tnx  Wrath  or 
OoBrts— Cabas  Suit  aitie  Cud— Natal  Bvoaobmbiit  nr  Tteuino 

Harbou  r.\sAs  Fam-s  into  thk  Hands  of  Olid,  "Who  is  soon 
Captcrkd  13V  TUK  Caitivk  —  DE/VTU  uf  Olid  —  RKTriiX  ok  Casas  to 

MjUUGO— TkUJIIXO  FuUNI>£D  —  lyTERFERENCK  OF  TUX  AUDIKNCIA  OF 

Sakto  Domvook 

Whilb  certain  of  the  Spaniards  were  settUng 
theniselves  in  possession  of  the  Isthmus  and  parts  of 
Central  America,  others  were  engaged  in  Like  manner 
elsewhere.  Among  the  latter  was  ITernan  Cortes, 
who  sailed  from  Cuba,  in  1519,  for  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  which  was  accomphshed  in  1521.  So  great 
was  the  glory  of  this  achievement,  complete  det-ails 
of  which  will  be  given  in  a  later  volume  of  this 
work,  that  fresh  hordes  flocked  to  the  banner  of 
its  Irto,  whoso  further  efforts  toward  conquest  in 
diftcrent  directions  were  little  nion^  than  triumphal 
marc-lu's.  On  nearly  every  side  his  capt^ains  found 
rich  provinces  and  })oj)ulous  settlements  which  prom- 
ised llatterini^^  rewards  in  tributes,  plantiitions,  and 
subuiissive  slaves;  or  their  ears  were  filled  with 
reports  of  still  greater  citit's,  still  richer  territories, 
furtlier  on.  From  such  substan(;e  rumor  blew  its 
i^audv  bubbles,  which  danced  in  iridescent  hues  and 
ever  increasing  size  before  the  eyes  of  the  conqueroi-s, 

(6tt) 
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lurini*'  them  on  into  the  depths  of  mysterious  regions 
beyond.  Insatiate,  a  world  apiece  would  scarcely 
satisfy  them  now. 

Of  the  several  points  toward  wliich  expeditions 
were  sent  out  from  the  Mexican  capital  by  its  con- 
queror, the  southern  reunions  seemed  in  some  respects 
the  most  alluring.  Information  came  to  Cortes  of 
the  high  culture  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter, 
of  their  manilbld  wealth,  their  palaces  and  great  cities, 
all  magnified  by  mystery  and  distance.  Further  than 
this,  the  possibility,  nay,  the  certainty  that  Span- 
iards movmg  nortliward  from  the  Panama  region 
would  soon  be  in  i)ossession  there  if  not  forestalled, 
made  delay  seem  dangerous.  Hence  it  was  that 
Oajaca  and  Chiapas  were  quickly  made  to  open 
their  portals;  and  now  the  redoubtable  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  second  only  to  Cortds  himself,  was  enter- 
ing Tehuantepec  to  rend  the  veil  which  enfolded  the 
Quichd  kingdom,  and  to  disclose  the  splendor  of 
Utatlan. 

Likewise  the  northern  seaboard  to  the  south  of 
Yucatan  claimed  attention.  This  could  scarcely  now 
be  called  an  undiscovered  country,  for  Spaniards  as 
well  as  natives  poured  into  the  conqueror's  ears  the 
sure  truth  of  what  might  be  expected.  There  were 
pilots  whose  course  baa  led  them  alonff  the  coast  of 
Hibueras,  or  Honduras,^  and  who  charmed  their 
hearers  with  tales  of  gold  so  abundant  that  fishermen 
used  nuggets  for  sinkers.  In  this  there  was  nothing 
startling  to  Cortes,  howeyer,  for  since  his  first  entry 
into  Mexico  he  had  received  such  information  touch- 
ing this  Honduras  country,  particularly  two  provinces, 
that  were  but  one  third  true,  "they  would  far  exceed 
Mexico  in  wealth,  and  equal  her  in  the  size  of  towns, 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  in  culture."' 

These  reports  could  not  be  disregarded.  An  expe- 

'See  oliiq>ter  iv.,  note  0,  this  volume. 

*  'Una  que  llamaa  Uueitapalan  y  en  otra  lengoa  Xucutaoo. . .  .odio  6  dies 
joRMdas  de  uquel  la  villa  de  TrajiUo.^  Cortitt  CariM^  469.  'Higneras  y  HOdu- 
TM»  qiMteiiianfuiiademudio<woy  iMunatienra.*  Chmam,  hkt,  Hve,,  283. 
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dition  to  this  region  would  also  be  able  to  meet  that 
of  Alvarado,  and  crowned  with  success  the  two  could 
then  carry  conquest  onward,  till  sullen  ocean,  east, 
and  west,  and  south,  alone  might  bar  the  progress 
of  their  arms.  Great  would  be  also  the  reward  in 
wealth  and  souls.  Another  wish,  the  discovery  of  a 
•  strait,  ruled  Cortes  with  etjual  streUijfth.  It  was  now 
];nown  liow  short  a  distance  lay  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  this  loni,'  narrow  strij)  of  intcryening 
land  might  in  some  one  ot"  its  many  inlets  liide  the 
passaii,"e,  thoui^li  it:  \\as  toward  the  north  that  the 
conquistador  looked  chiciiy  for  it.  The  subject  liad 
been  specially  com  mended  to  him  by  the  emj  juror. 
"Knowing  tlie  desire  of  your  Majesty,"  writes  Cortes, 
"to  discover  the  secret  of  this  strait,  and  the  great 
benefit  w^hicli  your  roval  ciown  will  derive  therefrom, 
1  shall  leave  all  other  interests  and  gains  to  follow 
this  course."^  As  an  earnest  of  his  intention  Cortes 
had  begun  to  build  vessels  at  Zacatula,  on  the  South 
Sea,  as  e  arly  as  l.r22,  and  with  these  he  would  ex})lore 
the  coast  nortiiward  till  the  passage  was  found,  or 
proved  not  to  exist.  In  the  rJorth  Sea  also  fleets 
were  prepared  to  coast  northward  to  Newfoundland, 
and  southward  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  expeditions  were  all  delayed,  the  first  by  con- 
flagration, the  others  incidents  at  Pdnuco  which  for 
a  time  diverted  all  aviulable  forces.  The  latter  diffi- 
culty over,  Cort^  reverted  to  his  i)et  project,  and  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  which  had  been  for  several  months  at 
considerable  expense  waiting  orders  for  sailing  south, 
was  now  reinforced  to  muster  six  vessels  fullpr  equipped, 
with  nearly  four  hundred  Spaniards  and  thirty  horses.* 

So  important  an  expedition  called  for  a  lieutenant 
not  only  Drave  and  able,  but  trustworthy.  Amongst 

^  CarkM,  31."»,  letter  of  13  Oct.,  1524.  The  lettor  of  the  emjjeror  com- 
mandinj;  him  to  search  both  coasts  is  dated  6  June,  UV23. 

*  Soldiers,  .170,  including;  100  nrchcrs  and  nnjuebnsiers,  and  "22  horses.  sny<' 
Dcniul  JJiaz,  llUt.  I'cnhtd.,  170.  *Por  todos  ^iuco  navios  gruessos  6  caruvehi^ 
6  un  bei^f^tin.*  Oviedb,  iiL  439. 
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tl  -t'  tlir(H»  or  four  thus  esteemed  by  the  sj^rcat  conqiu  ror 
was  ( 'i  ist<')l>:il  dt^  Ohd,'^  before  mentioned,  wlio,  owin;^ 
to  liis  pioiiiiiient  j)osition  under  (jrovernor  Veh\z(jUez 
ot"  C  uba,  had  been  appointed  eaptain  under  (\trtes 
when  he  set  out  for  the  subiuLration  of  Montezuma's 
empire.  His  devotion,  conraire,  and  abihtv  had  made 
him  a  favorite,  and  at  the  fall  of  Mexico  he  had  l)een 
rewarded  witli  an  ample  share  of  the  trea.sures  and 
encomiLiidas.  While  lackin<x  in  sincerity  and  depth 
of  thouu-ht.  and  being  less  lit  for  the  council,  he  pos- 
sessetl  qualities  which  made  him  an  admiral)le  execu- 
tive officer.  He  was  at  this  time  about  thirty-seven, 
of  powerful  physique  and  stentorian  voice,  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  success  as  a  leader.* 

Several  of  the  old  campaigners,  but  lately  ensconced 
in  snug  plantations  where  thej  were  enjoying  a  post- 
bellum  repose,  were  called  to  aid  Olid.  This  they  did, 
though  not  always  consenting  with  cheerful  faces. 
Among  the  numl>er  was  Captam  Briones,  a  turbulent 
fellow,  who  had  brought  some  scars  from  the  wars  in 
Italy,  and,  after  airing  his  profane  vocabulary  as  com- 
mander of  brigantinea^during  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
had  nursed  a  hatred  against  Cort^  for  services  that 
he  fancied  to.  have  been  ill  paid.^  Two  priests,  with 
crosses  and  images,  were  added  to  the  expedition. 

Olid  was  instructed  to  direct  his  course  to  Cape 
Hibueras,  and  after  founding  a  fortified  settlement  to 
despatch  the  three  largest  vessels  to  Cuba  for  supplies, 
wliiL  the  three  smaller,  under  command  of  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  the  cousin  of  Cortes,  were  to  search  for 
a  strait  as  far  as  Darien,  exploring  first  the  gulf  there- 

5  Also  written  Oli,  Olit,  Olite,  Dolid.  Dolit.  A  hidalgo  of  Baesft.  Oviedo, 
iii.  188.    Seo  chap.  tL  vol.  i.,  IIM.  Mtxko,  this  series. 

'  Bernal  IXas  dMerHMW  him  m  a  well-fonned,  strong-limbed  man,  with  wide 

shonhh'ra  and  a  sonicwh.-it  fair  complexion.  Despite  tlic  peculiarity  of  a 
groove  in  the  lower  lip,  wliich  gave  it  the  appearance  of  bein;^  split,  the  face 
waa  most  attractive.  *  Era  un  Hector  en  el  eafncr^o,  para  conibattr. '  1  lo  was 
married  to  a  I'ortiiLn'.esc,  Felipa  do  Araujo,  by  whom  he  l^ad  a  daughter.  Hht. 
Venlad.,  176,  177,  -10.  Further  references  in  chap.  vi.  vol.  i.,  Jlixt.  Mexico^ 
this  Hcrics. 

'  The  lobea  of  his  cars  were  shorn  by  captors,  he  said,  of  a  fortress  which 
he  had  aided  too  obstinately  in  defending.  Bernal  Diaz  appean  to  doubt  thla 
exphuiatlon.  J7M.  VtrdcO.,  170»  177. 
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about,  that  is  the  Bahi'a  fie  la  Ascension,  as  the  in- 
structions read,  from  which  many  pilots  believe  a 
strait  to  lead  into  the  other  sea."  The  fleet  IcH  San 
.Juan  de  Chalchiuhcuecan,  the  present  A  era  Cruz,  Jan- 
uai  y  1 1,  1524,  for  Habana,  wlicre  an  agent  of  Cortes 
was  then  purchasing  additional  arms,  horses,  and  stores, 
for  Oiid.« 

T.L't  traitors  beware  of  treaohcry.  Coi-tc's  had  1>een 
untrue  to  ( !()vernorVelazt|Uez:  by  what  law  of  coniju'n- 
sation  could  lie  expect  subordinates  to  be  true  to  him? 
Scarcely  was  the  fleet  adrift  bclbre  Briones  was  whis- 
pering his  conmiander  treason.  And  wlicn  on  lMndin<_f 
at  Habana  the  Cuban  goyernor,  with  all  the  hatred  of 
foiled  anil>ition,  joined  the  foes  of  Cortes  to  work  upon 
the  fidelity  of  his  captain,  Olid  was  shaken.  "Mexico 
by  right  is  mine,"'  argued  the  governor.  **  It  is  I  who 
am  your  rightful  chief,  and  1  absolve  you  from  the 
miscreant  you  follow.  Strike  out  from  him,  as  did  he 
from  me;  I  will  furnish  men  and  money,  and  the  king 
shall  know  of  your  conduct  and  reward  it."* 

Ere  the  fleet  left  Cuba  Olid  had  decided  on  his 
course.  He  had  learned  prudence,  however,  under 
husi  wily  chief,  and  resolvea  to  do  nothing  decisive, 
until  he  found  himself  strong  enough,  and  had  learned 
whether  the  country  was  worth  the  risk.**   On  land- 

'The  agcQt,  Alonso  do  CoDtrcras,  liad  received  8,000  pesos  dc  oro  for 
the  purpose,  in  order  that  the  expeditkm  ahould  not  be  hampered  for  vrant 
of  means,  nor  be  obliged  to  prey  at  01106  Upon  the  natives.  Oviedo,  iii.  4o9. 
Cort<!s  e^tiuuiU^  the  total  cost  of  the  ezpcditioa  at  over  oL»,Oi)'J  <lucats.  Mem., 
in  Doc.  /luil.,  iv.  227;  Intiiruc,  in  Paeheeo  and  Cdrtlena*,  Col.  Doe.,  xiiL  5; 
Chutw,  ill  t</.,  xii.  380,  with  details  of  expenses.  The  purchases  were  mode 
ere  the  presence  of  the  fleet  should  raise  prices  at  Habana,  and  yet  a  fonega 
of  maize  cost  two  pesos  de  oro,  a  sword  eight  i>esos,  a  cro;-sl>o\v  twenty,  and 
a  firelock  one  hundred ;  while  a  shipmaster  received  eight  hundred  peaot  a 
month.  Chmara,  HiH.  JVear.,  243. 

•  '  Se  lialiia  rnnf<'<lerado  el  tal  Crist/ibal  DoUt  eon  T>ieL:o  VeWqne?,  y  fpie 
iba  con  vuluutail  de  no  ine  olK?<leccr,  antes  de  le  cntregar  la  tierra  al  dicho 
Diego  Velazquez  y  juntarse  eon  el  contra  mL'  Cortes,  Cartas,  'XYl.  *COoer^ 
tarCk .  .  (j  entre  6\,  y  Christoval  de  Oli,  tu^ncssen  aquella  tierra  de  Higneras . . . 
y  u  el  Dieu'o  Vela7quez  le  provecria  de  lo  q  htnnesse  menestcr."  Bemal  Diaz, 
JJui.  Vcnlad..  177;  Ovlalo,  iii.  11.3;  Oomarn,  //i-f.  243. 

If  not,  he  would  return  to  Mexico  to  his  wife  and  estates,  and  affirm 
before  Cortde  tiiat  hit  agreement  irith  Velaa^iies  ma  aabtarfage  on  liia 
twit  to  obtain  atoiea  and  men.  Benud  Dka,  Hkt,  Verdai.,  177. 
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incf,  therefore,  some  fourteen  leai^ues  east  of  Caballos, 
the  3d  of  May,  he  not  only  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  Cortds,  but  appointed  the  officials  named  by 
him.  The  papers  of  possession,  liowever,  bore  Ohd^s 
name."  To  the  town  here  foinidcd  was  o-ivou  the 
name  of  Triunfo  de  la  Cruz,  from  tlie  day  of  landing.'* 
Olid  was  not  long  in  openly  declarini^^  his  inten- 
tions, ^lost  of  his  company  acquiesced  :  a  few  did 
not.  These  latter  to  the  nund)er  of  three  score,  un- 
der an  officer  named  Valenzuela,  after  robbing  the 
town  during  tlie  absence  of  the  men  in  the  interior, 
seized  one  of  the  vessels  and  set  sail  for  Mexico,  but 
only  to  meet  shipwreck  and  starvation  at  Cozumcl 
Island."  All  thoughts  of  searching  fur  a  strait  had 
been  abandoned,  and  Olid  det<3rmined  to  hasten  for- 
ward, make  himself  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  secure  possession.  It  was  not  many  days  before 
he  came  upon  the  bands  of  Spaniards  whom  we  liave 
seen  there  fighting  each  other,  and  Olid's  ])resence 
among  them  tended  in  no  wise  to  lessen  complications. 

Gil  Gronzalez  was  not  in  condition  to  meet  so  pow- 
erM  an  opponent  as  Olid,  especially  with  a  threaten- 
ing avenger  in  the  near  west;  ana  so  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire  until  he  might  secure  to  his  own 
mterests  at  least  one  side  by  an  alliance.  Nor  was 
Olid  just  then  strong  enoi^h  openly  to  brave  a  well 
known  Spanish  leader.  He  therefore  met  the  ad- 
vances made  him  by  Gil  Gonzalez  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
and  sought  by  artful  letters  to  lull  suspicions  regard- 
ing lus  true  motives. 

Surely  they  were  not  in  vain,  the  lessons  he  had 
learned  under  the  astute  Cortes.    Watching  an  op- 

"  *  Con  nnc  comen^u  a  eutriulor  qwr  sc  jroft  ^ptttando  de  b  obedisnda 
de  Cortca. '  JicrrerOt  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  xiL 

"  JuarrM,  CkiaLt  42-3.  It  wm  soon  abaiidoiMd.  Sm  dmp.  xvL,  note  5, 
this  volume. 

"This  according  to  Gomara,  Hht.  M>x.,  2G9,  and  Cortf»,  Carfax,  4G~,  who 
do  not,  liowfver,  clearly  indicate  that  VaU-nziiela  was  one  of  Olid's  officers. 
Informed  of  the  wreck,  uy  Caaas  probably,  Cortes  sent  a  vessel  for  tbem,  which 
WM  aliD  WTNked,  ou  the  Cuban  eoaet  Bemal  Diaz,  JJitt,  Verdad,  206,  aUndM 
to  this  party  m  tventy'flve  men  aent  to  kidnap  Indiana. 
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portunitv,  when  Gil  Gonzalez  had  confidingly  divided 
liis  I'orces,  ha  sent  l^rioncs,  liis  maestre  de  campo,  to 
sur])risn  them  in  detail,  while  he  hiinselt'  prepared 
with  another  l)ody  to  descend  in  two  caravels  on  the 
coast  settlements.  Early  next  morninor,  as  ( )lid  awoke 
plumin;^^  liimselt'  over  his  well  laid  plans,  a  pai2^e 
rushed  in,  announcing,  "Two  sails  in  the  oiling,  senor 
capitan!"  Olid  hastened  to  the  shore  not  without 
misgivings  that  this  might  be  a  Mexican  expedition, 
bearing  perhaps  his  injured  chief. 

It  so  hap[)ened  that  while  the  renegade  Olid  was  at 
Ilabana,  the  royal  factor,  Salazar,  had  arrived  there 
en  route  i'or  Mexico  to  assume  office,  and  learned  only 
too  clearly  wliat  was  brewing.  Nor  was  lie  the  only 
one  to  earrv  the  news.  Gortes  lieard  it  with  dis- 
tended  nostrils,  and  the  characteristic  swelling  of  his 
veins"  indicated  the  an<jjer  which  the  next  moment 
found  utterance.  "Villain!  whom  I  have  reared,  and 
honored,  and  trusted;  by  God  and  St  Peter  he  shall 
rue  itr"  Unable  to  enter  in  person  upon  the  deter- 
mined Ghastisementy  the  fi[eneral  sent  Francisco  de  las 
Casas,  a  resolute  man  ot  no  mean  ability,  married  to 
a  cousin-german'*  of  his,  and  therefore  regarded  with 
greater  confidence.  He  relied  also  on  the  many  warm 
adherents  in  the  rebel  camp  who  could  require  no 
very  strong  appeal  to  return  to  their  leader.  For 
this  reason  four  vessels,  two  of  them  quite  small,"  and 

*C«in  uarium  ct  vcnarum  guttui  Ls  euiiuuo  tuniuru  pra;  iiu,  sfcpo  dcdit 
dc  tanta  aiiinii  perturbaticnw  l^Ctift»  uaqiM  a  vertaia  id  ajgnifieMitunu  ab- 
stinuit.'  Peter  Martjfr,  dec.  viiL  cap.  x. 

'^Cort^  did  not  overlook  the  apiilication  of       act  to  his  own  esca* 

pAdc  witli  Vt;lay<iue/.  In  coiiiplaiuiii  j;  lo  the  cmixiror,  lie  ns^uincs  that  many 
will  regard  it  as  a  pena  peccaii,  but  cxpiaius  tlmt  Olid  luul  no  sliaro  in 
this  expedition,  as  he  himself  had  had  in  the  one  from  Culuk   With  respect 

to  the  pifSL-nt  fleet,  he  re^^retted  not  .so  mtich  thi;  loss  of  40.(X)0  pesos  dc 
oro  aa  the  iujury  the  relx-lliuu  must  cause  th  •  iniji'Tial  interest,  in  delay  ot 
exploration  and  settlement  and  in  cxces64j^  <  luit  Indians.  Furtlier, 
he  remarks  p  lintoilly,  such  revolts  v.ill  deter  loyal  and  enterprising  men 
from  c'mbarkin;^  their  fortune  in  the  service  of  th«^rown.  Cartcut,  ',i37. 

llerrrrn,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  Cortes,  (  artiix,  3.%,  callii  him  '  j)rimo,' 
which  may  bear  tho  same  interpretation.  Oviedo,  iiL  j>17*  calls  him  brother- 
in-law. 

>'  Fitted  out  with  sails  and  rigging  of  vesasb  ssiasd  Ikom  traders,  and 
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f)no  hundred  and  fifty  men  wore  doomed  a  sufficient 
force  to  subjugate  tlie  usurper. 

As  the  fleet  aj^proachcd  Triunfo  a  hoatman  was 
eaj)tured  who  gave  inl'oniiation  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  on  entering'  the  harbor  Casas  hoisted  a  fla^r  of 

1)eace  with  the  ho})e  tliat  friendly  overtures  might 
>ring  about  a  revokition  of  sentiment,  among  a  }»or- 
tion  of  the  rebels,  in  favor  of  his  chief.  Olid,  however, 
who  had  at  onee  suspected  the  character  of  the  ar- 
rival, knew  the  danger  of  a  parley,  paiticularly  since 
the  greater  part  of  his  force  was  absent.  Brave  and 
resolute,  he  ordered  his  two  caravels  to  be  manned, 
and  opened  fire  to  prevent  a  landing.  Finding  his 
overtures  disregardea  Casas  replied  with  eoual  spirit, 
covering  at  the  same  time  the  operations  ot  i^e  boats 
which  he  sent  off.  It  was  an  original  spectacle  in 
these  parts,  Spaniards  fighting  Spaniards,  in  regular 
naval  engagement;  and  as  the  hissing  projectiles  flew 
out  firom  Qie  smoke  over  the  still  waters,  followed 
now  and  then  by  a  crash,  the  noise  of  battle  reverber- 
ating over  the  forest-dad  hills,  the  dusky  spectators 
who  lined  the  shore  should  have  been  exceedingly 
grateful  for  this  free  exhibition  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  European  civilization  that  had  come  so  &r 
to  instruct  them  in  such  a  fashion.^®  Presently, 
amidst  the  boom  of  cannon  and  dimly  belching  flames, 
cries  of  distress  were  heard,  followed  not  long  after 
by  shouts  of  victory.    Ohd's  gunners  had  found  their 

with  pressed  cn-ws ;  the  fleet  waa  ordered  to  intercept  any  communication 
and  aid  fur  Hoiiduran.  T<  si'unonio,  in  Pachpco  and  Cdrtlfhax,  Col.  Doc,  xii. 
274-7.  They  were  nil  the  vcsaols  that  could  be  obtained,  it  seems.  One  or 
both  of  the  small  craft  deserted  and  took  refuge  in  Cuba,  there  to  leave  testi- 
mony.  S<  o  niso  Selacion  dt  lo9  Oidores,  in  id.,  xiv.  43;  CwUtt  Cartas,  ZM. 
BemalDiii/  ]>Iaces  the  number frf  veeeelaat  five  and  the  soldienat  100,  nuining 
•S  coniiuij-tadiM  1  s.  IlUt.  I'lnhol.,  IIU.  Out  of  tin-  l.'O  the  soldiers  probul>ly 
did  number  UHl,  and  tliere  may  have  hc-t;n  five  vessela,  for  Herrera  states  that 
Cortde  sent  a  ship  with  stores  under  Petlro  Gonxalex  to  follow  Casas.  Off  the 
verj'  coost  of  Ilondunia  he  wa.s  nviTtakcii  by  h  stDrm  which  drove  him  back  to 
Panucu  with  th<;  l>clicf  that  the  llt  t  t  must  have  periahed.  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap. 
xiii.    (-iomara,  IJi^t.  Mex.,  243,  mentions  only  two  vessels. 

>8  *  Assi  estttuieron  todo  aquel  dia,'  aays  Herrera,  loc.  cit.,  who  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  at  one  time  the  advantage  leant  to  Olid's  side  and 
oaused  Ca.sis  to  h -ist  a  tlai;  of  trooe  which  was  diangarded;  bat  other  nn* 
thoritifis  do  not  take  this  view. 

Bnr.  On.  Am.,  Tol.  I.  M 
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match.  One  of  his  caravels  was  sinkincr,  and  the 
attacking  boats  were  approaching  the  second.  Hur- 
riedly sounding  the  recall  he  sought  tlie  shore,  with 
the  loss  of  a  few  men/''  sending  meanwhile  a  boat  to 
the  victor  with  a  proposal  for  truce,  on  condition  that 
no  landing  should  be  effected  till  the  negotiations  for 
surrender  were  completed.  Casas  consents;  and  Ares 
dons  tlie  mask  of  I^illas.  The  first  act  of  Olid 
on  sighting  tlie  fleet  had  been  to  despateli  a  mes- 
senger to  liis  lieutenant  Briones,  summoning  him  in 
all  haste  to  his  assistance.  Time  might  now  be 
gained  by  parley.  But  to  the  same  lieutenant  went 
another  messenger  from  Casas  with  the  most  alluring 
mxHniaes  for  i^ve  or  passive  aid.  And  m  this 
Casas  was  so  &r  successful  that  Olid  waited  in  vain 
for  succor,  while  his  opponent,  under  further  prospect 
of  support  in  the  camp  itself,  lay  confidently  at 
anchor  waiting  the  dawn!*^ 

It  was  a  golden  chain  of  treachery  thus  lengthen- 
ing itself  from  the  caoital  of  the  Indies  tmx>ugh 
Mexico  and  into  the  wudemess  of  Central  America; 
Velazquez  revolts  from  Diego  Colon,  Cort^  from 
YelazqueZy  Olid  from  Cort^»  and  Briones  from  Olid. 
But  what  avails  the  cunning  of  man  against  the  gods  I 
That  night  a  storm  burst  upon  the  harbor,  and  within 
an  hour  the  late  victor  found  himself,  with  the  loss  of 
his  vcssi  ls  and  some  forty  men,  upon  the  shore  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  the  enemy. Buflbted  to  exhaus- 
tion by  the  waves,  and  without  arms,  Casas  was  thus 
fished  in  bv  the  exultant  Olid. 

The  next  step  was  to  secure  the  fleeing  Gil  Gon- 

Four  soldiers.  /,'*  nml  Din-.,  Hint.  Vfn/a/f..  194;  without  loMiMysHerrera. 

*0  esperando  con  intcnciO  do  se  ir  a  utru  Una,  a  dcsembaraur,'  is  one  of 
the  rappoeiUona  of  Ihntal  Diaz,  Ili»t.  Vertlad.,  194.  *  Briones ...  en  teniendo 
auiso  de  Francisco  do  las  C.-isas,  sc  apnrti)  do  Christoual  du  Olid,  y  tom6  la  vox 
de  Cortes. '  H>  rr*  ra,  uhi  sii/t.  It  appears  that  Brionca  ha<l  by  thij*  time  gaine<l 
an  advantage  over  Gil  Gonzalez,  capturing  over  50  of  his  men;  but  he  now 
released  iSSm  under  certain  oondraoos.  CbrMr,  Caaia*,  469.  Bems]  IMm 
assumes  that  T'rioiies'  n  volt  occurred  later  and  that  hesdiont  for  Mevico. 

After  convincing  liitn  by  means  of  two  or  three  days  of  exposure  and 
Btar\-ati(>n,  a»  Bemal  Diaz  and  Oomam  Mem  to  intimttto.  Svmm  amnam 
that  he  won  him     kind  traatment. 
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zalcz,  who  was  surprised  at  Choloma  and  brought 
to  headquarters,"  which  had  meanwhile  been  removed 
to  Naco,  a  fertile  and  salubrious  valley  about  twenty 
leagues  from  Caballos,  occupying  a  central  position 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  means  of  subsistence. 

Olid  was  a  gentTous  jailer.  He  was  haunted  by 
none  of  the  suspicious  fear  which  resorted  to  mana- 
cles and  shackles.  Casiis  and  Gil  Gonzalez  were 
treated  rather  as  guests  than  as  prisoners;  they  were 
given  seats  at  Olid's  own  table,  and  allowed  to  share 
in  every  conviviality.  They  eiijoyod  in  fact  every 
liberty,  except  that  of  crossin^^:  the  limit  fixed  for 
their  movements.  Finding  the  host  so  lenient  Casas 
began  to  plead  also  for  release.  He  wished  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  Cortes  and  justify  his  conduct. 
Olid  of  course  would  not  consent.  **  You  are  too 
pleasant  a  companion  for  me  to  lose,"  he  smilingly 
said  to  his  captive.  "Ah,  well!  your  worship,"  Casa^ 
replied,  "  pray  God  I  prove  not  so  pleasant  as 
some  day  to  kill  you."  The  prisoners  had  not  failed 
to  improve  the  opportunities  which  their  trusting 
host  piimded,  ondNiiidipg  that  Brioneo  held  ont  asl 
rebel,  they  gained  sufficient  confidence  to  form  a  con- 
spiracy. Cm  a  certain  erening  seats  at  table  were 
secured  for  two  accomplices,  while  near  at  hand  were 
others  awaiting  the  appointed  signal  Ever  a  most 
agreeable  companion,  on  this  occasion.  Casas  outdid 
hmiself  ;  and  IumI  not  Olid  been  of  so  unsuspecting  a 
nature  he  would  have  seen  through  the  veil  of  affec- 
tation that  enveloped  the  conversation.  When  the 
table  was  cleared  and  the  attendants  had  withdrawn, 
the  conspirators  exchanged  glances;  whereupon  one 
of  them,  Juan  Nuftez  de  Mercado,  passed  behind 

"  After  the  defeat  by  Urioncs,  Clil  Cionzalez  seems  to  have  become  be- 
wiMeml.  Leaving  a  few  followers  at  Nito  under  Diego  dc  Armenta,  he  em« 
Larked  in  tlin-*-  vcssel^i,  tnuchtd  at  San  Gil  to  hang  Franciscf)  Riquelmc  and  a 
clereyman  lor  having  led  a  revolt,  and  thenoe  proceeded  to  (vholoma.  Owing 
to  Briones'  defection  his  ca^tare  was  intrusted  to  .Iiian  Uuano.  J/rrrrra,  dec. 
iii.  Ub.  T.  cap.  xiii.  The  seizure  was  effected  with  the  loas  of  hi«  nephew  Gil 
4»  A<vil»  ana  eight  eoldien.  BmuU  Dka^  Verdad.,  IM;  Cbrf^.  CwrUUy 
460.  OviedoMnunes  that  Gonades wm  entmpped  by  £elie  prnmiiM  iiL  \9L 
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Olid,  and  seizing  his  head  pulled  it  back,  while 

Casas,  who  was  seated  beside  him,  rose  and  grasping 
him  by  the  beard,  began  to  slash  at  his  throat  with  a 
pocket  knife,**  crying,  '*  Tyrant!  the  earth  shall  no 
longer  endure  thee."  Gil  Gonzalez  was  instantly  on 
the  other  side  of  Olid  stabbing  him  in  the  breast. 
Yet  with  all  their  advantage  they  made  slovenly 
work  of  it,  cutting  up  the  old  hero.  He  was  a 
])owerful  man,  and  in  a  monient  had  reeovered  himself 
and  was  hurlinii:  his  assailants  ri<jht  and  left.  He 
called  to  his  guard,  but  tliesc  were  quickly  secured 
by  the  conspirators.  Olid  made  his  csca])e,  however, 
and  sought  a  thicket  where  he  fell,  fainting  from  loss 
of  blood.  The  conspirators  shouted  lustily,  affirming 
that  he  was  dead,  and  called  on  all  ])rcsent,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor  and  of  Cortes,  to  rally  round 
Ca.sas.^^    None  cared  to  refuse. 

IMeanwhile  (Vistobal  de  Olid,  one  of  the  ]>roudest 
of  Mexi<-o's  proud  <  on(piurors,  felt  that  the  knives  of 
these  assassins  liad  been  too  much  for  him.  He  who 
had  so  many  times  faced  death  for  miofhty  cause 
mast  now  die  of  dastardly  blows  inflicted  by  country- 
men. True,  he  was  a  reoeL  But  so  was  his  master. 
And  who  of  those  present  would  not  cast  off  any 
allegianoe  the  moment  their  interests  demanded  it? 
The  cold  grasp  of  death  was  on  him.  Of  what  avail 
at  this  moment  were  the  hardships  endured,  and  the 
infamies  so  lately  inflicted  in  the  crashing  of  Monte- 
zuma and  his  people  ?  Crawling  to  an  Indian  hut  he 
begged  shelter  and  secrecy,  offering  all  his  wealth  for 
these  &vors,  and  for  yet  another,  mat  a  priest  should 
be  summoned.  How  many  of  this  race  had  begged 
of  him,  and  begged  in  vain !  The  owner  of  the  nut 
went  out  upon  his  mission.  It  was  almost  impossible 
that  the  <1\  ing  conquistador  should  not  thereby  be 
discovered,  but  to  die  unshriven  was  death  thrice 

"  *Gon  ttn  cuchillo  de  escrilMiiias,  que  otm  anna  no  tenia . .  .  dkdendo: 
*'  Ya  no  es  tiemiio  «le  sufrir  mas  este  tinino."  '  Cortes,  Cartas,  400. 

^* '  Auuia  tlul  Key,  e  de  Cortes  contra  eate  tirauo,  que  ya  uu  es  tiempo  de 
nuw  lafnr  bob  timiiM.'  BenuUDiat,  MUt,  VerdtuL,  IWSu 
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dver.  Closely  upon  the  priest's  heels  like  thirst- 
ing l)loodhouncls  followed  the  assassins,  who,  now 
that  their  noble  (juarry  was  stricken,  plucked  up  the 
courage  to  cut  off  his  head  by  law.  Dragging  forth 
the  dvincT  man,  a  court  was  formed,  which  that  ni<rht 
declared  him  traitor,  and  doomed  him  to  death.  As 
if  to  favor  them,  life  lingered  with  the  ])rison('r  until 
morning,  when  he  was  brought  into  the  plaza,  his  eyes 
half  closed  in  death,  to  receive  his  sentence.  There 
and  then  tlu;  hideous  mockery  was  completed;  and  as 
the  head  was  severed  not  one  voice  was  heard,  not 
one  hand  moved  in  sympathy  for  the  gallant  soldier 
who  had  so  often  led  his  men  to  victory,  and  whose 
hand  had  been  as  free  to  give  as  vyas  his  voice  to 
che^T.^ 

Being  now  master  of  the  situation,  Casas  made 
some  necessary  changes  among  the  officials  to  insure 
the  iruits  of  victory.  Triunfo  having  proved  unsafe, 
it  was  decided  to  form  a  settlement  in  a  more  secure 
harbor.  Nearly  four  score  enrolled  themselves  as 
settlers  and  a  municinality  was  appointed,  with  the 
recommendation  to  select  a  ate  at  Puerto  de  Caba- 
Uos,  if  found  suitable,  and  to  name  the  town  Trujillo, 
after  the  native  town  of  Casas."  Eager  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  Cort^  and  to  consult  with  him,  Casas 
did  not  stay  to  see  this  carried  out,  but  selecting 
Juan  Lopez  de  Aguirre,  originaUv  treasurer,  as  his 
lieutenant,  aided  by  the  new  alcaldes,  Mendoza  and 
Medina,  tlie  latter  also  contador,  he  set  out  on  his 
r*  t  urn  to  Mexico.  A  large  number  accompanied  him, 
leaving  but  a  httle  more  than  a  hundred  adherents  of 

A'-rordiiig  t'>  TIcrrora,  tlx-  roufi  <<> n-,  ;i\V(  <I  l,y  tlu'  prnrlaniation.  n  vcalc*! 
the  hiding  place ,  after  exacting  a  uronnse  tliat  iio  harm  should  befall  hia 
prot^g^.  The  iiromim:  was  diBregarded  un  the  principle  that '  dead  men  wegee 
no  war,' and  aftliough  ()li«l  n-ns  <f-n<l  wiieii  tlie  himr  came  for  execntirin,  y<  t 
the  rorpae  waa  publicly  beheiwleil.  dinj.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  xii.  Otlier  authcntiea 
do  not  stete  how  he  waa  discovered  or  arrested.  '  Otro  dia  per  la  maflana, 
hecho  Bu  prooeao  contra  41,  amboe  loe  camtanee  (Caaaa  and  Uoamles)  junta- 
inente  le  sentenciaron  &  mnerte.*  Cortft,  varteut,  460.  *Aaai  fenedo  sn  vida, 
j-M»r  t<-iier  en  {kmo  nu  contrario."  (>'<niifira,  I/i<f.  M<j  ..  TTin  lirotht  r,  An- 

tuuio  du  Oliil,  iHiUght  justice  bcfui'e  the  Conscjo  do  Indiaa  a^jaisst  Ca^iati  and 
Q«iizalez  for  the  murder.  Uerrera,  dec.  iii  lib.  x.  cap.  xi. 
'•In  Eetremadnn.  . 
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Cortes  in  the  province."  Among  thoise  who  went 
was  Gil  Gonzah'z,  too  dangerous  a  man  to  leave  he- 
hind,  who  must  a})pear  before  Cortes  and  arrange 
with  him  as  to  what  share  in  the  province  he  might 
keep,  if  any.  Meanwhile  his  men  appear  to  have 
been  left  in  possession  of  the  Nito  district.*'  The 
route  taken  led  througli  Guatemala,  the  later  high- 
way to  Mexico.  On  the  road  they  came  upon  Briones, 
who  fancied  that  liis  desertion  of  Olid  entitled  liini  to 
consideration  on  the  part  of  Olid's  enemy.  But  no- 
body liked  the  man,  and  regarding  him,  furthermore, 
as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Honduras,  they  took  the 
precaution  of  hanging  him. 

lieutenant  Aguirre  conducted  his  party  to  Ca- 
baUos,  as  instructed,  but  the  site  did  not  meet  with 
ffenerikl  approval,  and  a  vessel  arriving  with  a  glowing 
description  of  Puerto  de  Honduras,  it  was  decided 
to  go  there.  The  vessel  was  chartered  and  Aguirre 
went  on  board  with  nearly  forty  men,  a  number  of 
native  servants,  and  the  stores  and  other  articles 
which  the  party  proceeding  by  land  could  not  con- 
veniently carry.  When  the  land  expedition  reached 
the  port  no  vessel  was  there.  An  anxious  search 
beinff  instituted  for  the  possible  evidence  of  a  ship- 
wre^,  an  inscription  by  Aguirre  was  found  bidding 
the  men  not  to  grieve;  he  had  sailed  on  for  supplies 

*"  •  Hallilronse  ciento  y  diez  hombrea  que  dijeron  que  querian  poblar,  y  Im 
demiBtodosdijenmqueseqaeriftniroonFruidaoodelMCA^  Oori^C^ 
tag,  460.   fl««  abo  In  forme,  in  Paehffso  Mid  CVfrdnMM,  CM,  Doc,  it  131, 141. 

Those  dill  not  (  ninju  i  .  ( ',,  in:'.il.  z'  followci-s,  but  may  have  l)een  all  of  Olid's 
anil  (.'asah'  lueu  whu  cared  to  )-eiuaiu  in  Uonduraa;  yet  it  seeniB  strange  that 
the  latter  should  have  allowed  ao  Iwge  annmber  to  aoaiidott  a  province  whieh 
they  hail  Ih>cii  scut  to  wcn]»y. 

'"Oviodo  assuiucH  that  C'asas  would  brtxjk  no  rival  after  his  triumph,  an<l 
made  (Jotiziilez  a  prisoner,  US  llevolo  en  grillos  a  Li  Nueva  Espafin.'  iii.  188-9, 
518.  The  last  assertion  is  even  less  likclv.  Affairs  had  meanwhile  changed 
in  Mexico,  and  like  C-asas  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cortes*  enemies,  who  were 
at  tic  t  intent  on  tlu  ir  rxccution,  but  ultiniatfly  sent  Vx'th  to  Sjmin  for  trial. 
One  uf  the  charges  was  the  murder  of  Olid.  Gonzalez  was  u  recked  on  Fayal 
Idand,  but  reached  SeinUle  in  April,  1686,  only  to  be  confined  in  tiic  atara- 
Sana,  or  arsenal.  Pkcloased  on  parole,  as  a  kniudit  coniinandcr  of  Santiajro.  he 
returned  to  his  home  at  Avila,  and  there  died  not  long  alter,  says  Oviedo, 
deeply  rcjxintant  of  his  sina.  Ddvifti,  Tettiminuo,  in  Packeeo  and  OMmtaa^ 
Col.  Doc.,  xiL  362-7. 
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and  would  soon  return.  The  mockery  of  this  mes- 
sage was  only  too  apparent,  and  bitterly  did  they 
denounce  the  deserters  who  had  carried  off  not 
only  treasure  and  effects,  but  abandoned  them  on  a 
strange  shore  with  but  scanty  armament.  The  horses 
were  now  their  main  reliance.  Although  poorly  pro- 
vided they  remained,  and  electing  Alcaide  Medina  to 
the  ('ai)taincy,  proceeded  on  May  18,  1525,  to  found 
Trujillo  and  install  officers.® 

One  nioriiiiig,  not  long  after,  a  caravel  was  seen 
approaching,  and  eagerly  the  officials  set  out  to  meet 
her.  But  it  was  not  theirs.  The  audiencia  of  Santo 
Domingo  had  heard  of  the  threatened  collision  of 
rival  factions  in  Honduras,  and  of  the  fuel  Casas  was 
bringing  to  the  flame.  They  were  desirous  tliat  their 
authority  should  be  felt  in  these  parts.  They  would 
bend  the  spirit  of  these  turbulent  governors.  On 
this  occasion  Fiscal  Pedro  Moreno,  a  better  trader 
than  judge,  had  been  sent  by  the  grand  tribunal  to 
Honduras  to  order  away  Casas,  to  enjoin  Cordoba 
and  Alvarado  not  to  meddle,  to  impose  on  Olid  and 
Gil  Gonzalez  the  authority  of  the  audiencia,  with 
injunctions  to  peaceably  occupy  only  that  part  of 
which  they  had  been  the  first  to  take  possession,  and 
to  surrender  to  the  fiscal  the  roval  fifth.  To  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  conmaission  the  chartered  caravel 
had  been  loaded,  for  account  of  the  crown,  with 
arms  and  stores,  which  were  to  be  distributed  among 
the  needy  colonists  at  a  profit.  If  the  adventure 
proved  successful  the  judges  might  make  a  part  of 
the  profit  their  own;  if  unfortunate,  who  so  well 
fittea  to  bear  the  loss  as  the  sovereign ! 

Medina  related  to  Moreno  the  troubles  of  the 
colonists,  including  the  desertion  of  Aguirre,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  redress,  He  also  asked  for  arms. 
Moreno  offered  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  colony 

^  Oomarn,  Tf'ist.  }fr.r.,  2ir>.  A  minority  Roon  after  attempted  to  replace 
Medina  by  tii«  alguacil  UrUaucja.  raclicco  and  t'drdenas,  Col.  JJoc.f  iL  133-5. 
TestiBKmy  on  tlw  fbandAtUm  of  TlmjUlo,  in  id.,  xiv.  44-7. 
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only  on  condition  that  it  should  transfer  alle^ance 
from  Cortes  to  the  audiencia,  as  agents  for  the  em- 
peror, and  accept  for  captain  Juan  Ruano,  one  of 
Olid's  otticers,  as  had  been  done  by  Gil  Gonzalez' 
uien.*^  Pressed  hy  necessity  the  colonists  acquiesced. 
One  of  the  first  acts  in  connection  with  the  transfer 
was  to  clian^a'  tlic  name  Trujillo  to  Ascension.  After 
a  kidriappini^  raid  on  a  neighboring  pueblo,  Moreno 
departed  with  about  forty  slaves,  ])romising  soon  to 
return  with  a  force  strong  enough  to  hold  the  prov- 
ince.^ Hardly  had  his  sails  disappeared  when  the 
colonists  restored  the  standard  of  Coi-tes,  and  sent 
Ruano  to  follow  his  patron,  with  the  reminder  that 
his  moderation  and  eiForts  in  their  behalf  had  alone 
saved  his  neck. 

'^HamcA  states  that  Ruano,  who  CKptorad  Gonzalez,  had  gone  to  Cuba 
tftor  Oanui*  trinmph,  but  tiie  testimony  ui  Ptuheeo  and  Cdrderuu,  Col.  Doc.^ 

ii.  127.  oU'..  shows  tliat  lit'  ha<l  been  pickeil  up  l)y  Moreno  at  Sun  (5il. 

"  He  himself  being  the  probable  captein.  Some  sixteen  slaves  were  kid- 
napped here,  and  the  rest  at  San  Oil.  The  aoomtnt  of  Ifomio**  proceedings, 
by  tlitl'erent  witnesses,  is  to  Ik-  fomi'l  in  In/nminrlnn  hcrhn  jtor  ordrn  tif  Jf(ruan 
Cort^K  Kvhn-  fxi'i  tio^  }>i)r  Mon  no,  in  Pachi  co  hikI  (  'unltna^.  Col. Doc.,  ii.  127-79; 
and  in  R'  lanon  tie  Ion  Oidores,  in  ul.,  xiv.  :>!),  t  tc.  When  the  emperor  learned 
of  the  kidnapping,  he  angrily  ordered  the  release  of  the  slaves,  and  their  good 
treatment  pending  an  investigation.  JJerrera,  dec  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xi.  Cortea 
intimates  that  KoaoolMdiiNapamuMdanwithMannotoob^^ 
Cartiu,  4()2-3. 
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MABGH  OF  GOBT&  TO  H0in>17KAS. 

1524-1525. 

DoiTBTS  ooxcERXTNo  Casar  —  CortAs  Tiret»  of  Inaction — Determines 
TO  GrO  IN  Person  to  Honi>ckas— Sets  out  witu  a  Lahoe  Party — 
Aaama  at  Goazavoalco — Tu£  Gay  A&my  soon  Comkh  to  Gkjep — 
Thb  Wat  Babbsd  bt  Jjamom  Bivsbs  akd  Dbbp  MoRAans— Soabott 

OF  PBOVISIOXS— SnTFKRIMOS  Of  THB  SOLDIKBS— THB  TkIOK  OV  TUB 

Mbbcha^-cacique— KiixiNG  op  the  Captive  Kin  oh— Apotheosis  or 
A  Chabobbt— Fbabs  or  Rxbbluous  Sfaniaum  DusirATBD  oa  Nbabing 

IsiTO. 

Ikordinatb  covetmss  had  never  been  character- 
istic of  Cortes;  but  when  a  man  attains  eminence  in 
wealth,  power,  or  fame,  it  seems  natural,  it  is  rather 
expected,  that  he  should  become  sordid,  gra&pinff, 
caDous  to  human  sympathy,  indifferent  to  noble 
sentiment,  the  sldvc  of  avarice  and  ambition.  Greed 
constitutes  no  small  part  of  grandeur. 

Northward  from  the  Mexican  capital  were  limit- 
less lands;  Cort^  could  not  tell  how  nnicli  tlure 
might  be  to  the  west;  hence  one  would  think  he 
might  well  leave  to  his  countrymen  in  the  south 
something  for  their  pains;  that  he  might  e\  «  n  give 
his  captains  independent  governments  without  diimi- 
nution  of  his  manliness. 

But  insignificant  to  Cortc's  as  was  this  Tfonduras 

o  ... 

country,  and  petty  as  were  the  bickerings  of  its  occu- 
pants, they  were  nevertheless  objects  of  solicitude 
ti>  tlie  ifreat  chief.  No  sooner  liad  Casas  lett  tlic^ 
Chalchiuhcuecan  shore,  than  (.'ortcs  began  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  his  course  in  sending  one  ser\  ant  after 
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another.  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  popularity  of 
Olid  and  the  number  of  his  men,  the  comparatively 
untried  ability  of  his  opponent,  and  the  reputed 
wealth  of  the  country,  the  more  he  feared  for  the 
result,  and  wished  to  be  present  there  in  person.^ 
Xot  to  mention  the  itching  palm  for  powc  r,  this 
clesire  was  increased  by  the  petty  espionage  to  which 
the  imperial  officers  subjected  his  every  movement. 
He  longed  to  roam  with  kindred  spirits  in  the  wilds 
of  the  south,  wherein  native  tradition  located  stately 
cities  and  treasure-filled  palaces.  He  lonLCe<l  to  meet 
a  worthy  foe.  As  he  nursed  the  dream,  the  glow 
increased  within  him  at  the  prospect  of  penetrating 
unknown  reprjons,  overcoming  toil  and  dani^er,  and 
discovering  something  new,  something  stai-tling;  per- 
chance he  miofht  find  the  lonjx-sout'lit  strait. 

A  hint  in  this  direction  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
anxiety  of  friends  and  enemies  alike.  He  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  all  undertakings,  and  the  protecting 
shield.  All  would  return  to  chaos  were  he  to  with- 
draw; and  the  still  wavering  natives  who  respected 
and  feared  Malinche,  as  Cortds  was  called  by  the 
Mexicans,  above  any  host  of  soldiers,  might  rise  and 
overwhelm  them. 

So  urgent  and  general  were  the  representations 
to  this  elleet  that  he  yielded,  or  pretended  to  yield. ^ 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Castilian  explorer  once  arousecl 
could  not  be  repressed.  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
too  long  idle,  so  he  wrote  his  sovereign,  and  must  do 

'  Herrera  assamea  stronger  reasons,  the  arrival  of  the  supply  vessel  sent 
after  Cawia  Mith  the  report  that  the  latter  could  not  have  csca]>e<i  the 
•torm  which  drove  her  back  to  Mexico,  and  the  rumored  victory  of  Olid  over 
tioth  his  opponents.   But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Cortes  heard  nothing  of  the 

tatter  affair,  at  least  v,  I.il<  he  was  in  Mexico,  doc.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii. 

''The  safety  of  Mexico  -wua  al>ovo  otlu-r  curiHi derations;  the  road  to  Uon- 
dvras  wtm  unknown  and  full  of  danger;  th(>  emperor  would  punish  Olid.  Such 
were  the  arj^unicnta  used.  Cort'  S  rei)lii'd  tluit  unless  prompt  chastisement 
was  iutlictc«l  others  woukl  follow  the  example,  antl  disorder  must  follow, 
with  loss  to  himself  of  respect  and  territory.  The  crown  officials  demanded 
in  the  emperor's  name  that  he  should  remain.  Oomam,Higt.M^,,24&,  Ck>rtte 
yielded,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  that  he  had  intended  to  mardi  through 
(luati  inala  but  would  remain,  e.sj)ccially  since  he  cxixTtfd  m  w  s  fmiii  Tlitn- 
duras  within  two  months.  Carta,  Oct,  15, 1024  A  few  days  later  he  Ix^au  his 
maroh. 
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something  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty.'  Prepara- 
tions were  accordingly  resumed  under  pretence  that  a 
disaffection  in  the  Groazacoalco  r^on  required  his 
personal  attention. 

He  set  out  from  Mexico  in  the  latter  part-  of  Octo- 
ber, 1524,*  leaving  the  government  in  charge  of  men 
whose  flattery  had  blinded  him  to  their  insidious 
designs.  The  party  consisted  of  about  one  himdred 
horsemen,  half  of  them  with  extra  animals,  some  forty 
archers  and  anjuebusiers,  and  three  tliousand  native 
warriors  and  servants,'  the  latter  chieflv  under  the 
leadership  of  the  three  deposed  sovereigns,  Quauhte- 
motzin  the  last  emperor  of  Mexico,  Tetlepanquetzal 
king  of  Tlacopan,  and  Cohuanococh  king  of  Tezcuco, 
and  five  or  six  captive  caciques,  whom  it  was  regarded 
unsafe  to  leave  behind.* 

Among  the  leading  officers  in  the  train  w^ere  the 
alguacil  mayor,  Sandoval,  Ocampo,  Ircio,  Saavedra, 
Grade,  and  a  immber  who  acted  as  household  officials 
and  gentlemen  in  waiting  to  the  leader.  There  were 
also  a  retinue  of  pages,  youths  of  good  family,  among 
them  young  Montejo,  later  conqueror  of  Yucatan, 
and  a  nmnKar  of  musicians,  jugglers,  tumblers,  and 

»  Cartas,  Sept.  3,  1520,  S9r>-^. 

*In  the  letter  from  Honduras  lie  says  October  12,  but  this  very  generally 
accented  dat«:  must  be  a  misprint,  Hince  in  one  of  the  two  letters  dated  at 
Meuoo  within  the  foUowinK  three  ilays,  he  writes  to  the  emperor  that  he  would 
not  leave.  He  could  hardly  dare  to  rereal  that  he  had  gone,  while  writing 
that  ho  was  still  at  Mexico ;  but  he  was  on  the  way  before  November. 

'  '  Sac6  de  aqui  cicnto  v  veinto  dc  caballo  y  vcinte  eacojnetenm  y  otroa 
tantoB  helleateros  y  gente  de  pi^,'  besidea  4,000  to  6,000  IndtaiM.  Carta  de 
Alboruoz,  in  Icazfxtlcela,  Co!,  ho'-.,  i.  485.  A  number  of  Spaniards  at  least 
were  added  oii  the  way  to  ( ioazucoaluo,  where  review  wan  held,  Bhowiug, 
according  t/)  Bamal  Diaz,  upward  of  250M>ldien,  beside  arrivals  from  S]min, 
ISO  being  honemen,  and  3,000  warriors  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
beside  servants  of  caciques.  Hist.  Venind. ,  1 95-7.  This  agrees  with  Gomara's 
I.jO  cavalry,  150  infantry,  3, (KM)  wan  i  i-^,  and  a  number  of  servant -women. 
Hist.  Mtx.f  251.  Cortes,  at  this  same  review,  mentions  only  93  horsemen 
with  150  horses,  and  SO  and  odd  fooi-soldiers.  CartWj  808. 

•Preacott,  wliosc  account  of  this  fuiiiMiis  oxj>cditifm  and  its  connecting 
incidents,  indicates  iNtth  a  want  of  authorities  aiid  an  imperfect  study, 
nieiitions  only  tlie  sovereigns  of  Mexico  and  Tlaco])an.  lleliis  follows  him. 
But  (tomara  names  al.-^o  the  king  of  TezcQCO,  besides  a  numiwr  <>f  caciques, 
and  gives  their  tiugic  late,  as  docs  Ixtlilxochitl  with  greater  detail.  JJorribltt 
(MuoMles,  79. 
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downs.''  Cortes  had  a  natural  bent  for  pomp,  the 
pomp  that  gracefully  adorns  the  truly  great.  Tlie 
c'hurcli  was  represented  by  a  clergyman  and  three 
friars;  chief  among  interpreters  was  Marina,  the 
Mexican  maiden,  whose;  clear  head  and  devt»ted  lieart 
had  more  than  once  saved  tlie  Castiliau  invaders,  and 
preserved  their  leader  to  her  love. 

The  nuirch  wa*}  directed  to  Espi'ritu  Santo,  thf 
])lace  of  review,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Goaziicoalco.  On  the  way  the  J^arty  was  made  the 
object  of  a  si^ries  of  demonstrations,  and  the  settlers 
of  (ioazacoalco,  including  the  'true  hist<jrian,'  liernal 
Diaz,  came  forth  in  })rocession,  with  fireworks  and 
mjus(|Uerade,  to  conduct  the  mighty  con(jueror  under 
triumphal  arches  and  amid  salvos  to  his  quarters. 
The  joy  was  mingled  with  misgivings,  however,  for 
the  small  force  and  still  smaller  equipment  awakened 
a  fear  that  a  levy  might  be  made.  This  proved  only 
too  true,  and  while  some  joined  of  their  own  will, 
dazzled  by  the  Instro  of  me  leadei's  name,  others, 
happy  mth  a  repartimienio  of  Indians,  who  existed 
only  to  attend  their  wants,  were  not  so  quick  to  fall 
into  line.*  The  chiefs  of  the  neighborhood  were 
summoned  to  give  information,  and  showed  a  surpris- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  country  as  far  south  even 
as  the  domain  of  Pedrarias.  They  also  prepared  a 
map  on  cloth,  depicting  minutely  the  difiBarent  rivers, 
mountains,  and  pueblos  on  the  route  to  Nito,*  some 
of  them  ravaged  by  Spaniards,  and  now  deserted. 
The  maimscript  representation  of  this  vast  region, 
filled  with  great  cities  and  rich  provinces,  determined 
Cortes  to  advance  toward  Honduras  direct,  and  aban- 

^  Bemal  Diaz  names  a  nnnilx-r  of  th(>  <>fficer«  and  staflF  wrvants,  as  Carmnza, 
mayordunio :  lastio,  ina«.'}itre8ala,  or  cUiut  butlur;  Salazar,  chamberlain;  Liccn- 
ciado  Pcro  Lapem,  doctor,  a  vintner,  »  ^utiar,  a  tmtlar,  etc;  2  pagM  with 
lances,  8  gxoooia,  and  2  ialooncrs ;  5  miuiduuiB,  etc 

'  Bernal  Dias  relieves  his  feelings  in  a  loud  grumble,  whioh  Mftent  M  ha 
recalls  thu  couHolation  to  his  pride  in  bong  given  for  a  t^nea  petty  oommand. 
JliM.  Vtrdad.,  197. 

* '  Y  aun  hasta  Nicaiagaa. . .  .y  hute  dOda  vwidia  Fednriai.*  Oomaru, 
BitL  Jfer.,  2S0. 
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don  the  idea  once  entertained  of  going  through  Gua- 
temala. *°  Both  the  map  and  the  imagination  failed, 
however,  adequately  to  picture  the  vast  morasses 
and  miry  sloughs  ahernatiiiLr  with  and  bordering  the 
countless  rivers  which  served  for  liiLrliwavs  to  the 
natives.  The  lithe,  iiiieneumbered  Indian  could  not 
clearly  grasp  the  dithoulties  herein  presented  to  the 
heavy  cavalry,  for  in  his  light  canoe  he  could  speed 
along  the  mighty  streams,  pass  up  the  tributary 
branches,  and  penetrate  far  and  wide  hy  means  of 
the  more  shallow  creeks  into  the  primeval  forests. 

After  a  week's  stay  the  expedition  advanced.  Tum- 
bler and  fiddler  led  in  the  van  a  merry  dance,  perhaps 
to  death;  in  the  rear  was  a  herd  of  swine,  kept  at 
a  safe  distance,  however,  lest  its  presence  should  too 
greatly  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  hungry  soldiers. 
The  artillery  of  four  guns,  a  quantity  of  small  arms, 
aiiiHiunition,  and  stores  were  sent  bv  a  vessel  to  liio 
Tabasco,  to  be  followed  by  two  small  caravels  from 
Medellin  laden  with  provisions.  From  this  point  it 
was  intended  to  let  one  of  them  follow  the  coast,  west 
of  Yucatan,  still  regarded  as  an  island,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fbniiah  supplies  when  called  upon  bj  the  land 
force  which  also  expected  to  follow  the  shore.  The 
rainy  season  was  not  jet  over,  and  the  very  brooks 
had  swollen  into  rushing  rivers.  Two  streams,  nine 
and  eighteen  leagues  respectively  from  Espiritu  Santo, 
had  to  be  crossed  in  canoes,  the  horses  swimming," 
and  beyond  flowed  a  still  wider  watercourse  which 
required  a  bridge  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
paces  in  length.  The  difficulties  of  the  march  may 
be  understocwl  from  the  statement  that  while  travers- 
ing Copilco  province,  fully  fifty  bridges  had  to  be  con- 
structed within  a  distance  of  twenty  leagues.^  It 

'•See  Corf^x.  Carfa.'',  337,  397. 

"The  put'hloa  at  the  crossuic- places  arc  calk-d  respectively  Touulau  and 
Agualulco,  written  in  different  fonns  even  hy  the  same  authonty. 

Cort&  colls  the  province  (^'ujpilcon,  35  leagues  from  Espiritu  Santo,  a 
fignre  which  nmy  be  correct  bv  the  line  of  march.  It  was  20  leagues  in  length , 
and  its  extreme  eartem  poeblo  vae  Auucaziioa. 
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was  a  rich  department  with  half  a  score  of  head 
pueblos,  and  having  an  abundance  of  provisions  they 
were  ordered  to  send  tribute  in  kind  to  Espiritu 
Santo.  After  crossing  a  steep  rani^c  a  wide  tributary 
of  Rio  Tal)as('o  was  reached,"  where  the  troops  were 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  score  of  canoes  laden 
with  provisions  from  one  of  the  vessels.  Natives  of 
the  province  also  appeared  in  obedience  to  a  sum- 
mons, and  assisted  in  crossing  the  river  and  in  open- 
ing a  path  along  the  thickly  wooded  bank  to  the 
capital  of  Cihuatlan^  province,  twelve  leaj^es  up 
the  river.  As  they  approached  it  the  glides  and 
sappers  suddenly  diasippcMred  in  the  dose-miit  jungle. 
A  few  steps  further  uie  path  opened  at  the  junction 
of  a  tributary  river,  ana  on  the  several  banks  was 
disclosed  a  large  pueblo,  silent  as  the  grave;  but  the 
smoke  yet  curling  from  the  ruins  showed  that  it 
had  only  recently  been  abandoned.  In  tiie  nearest 
suburb,  which  contained  some  two  hundred  houses, 
they  remained  for  nearly  three  weeks.  Meanwhile 
a  bridge  of  three  hundrod  paces  was  built  across  a 
marsh,  and  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  vain  search 
for  reliable  gpiides,  and  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

The  next  objective  point  was  Chilapan,  capital  of 
a  province  bearing  the  same  name;  this  thev  also 
found  burned  and  deserted,  but  well  provided  with 
food.  The  crossing  of  the  river  here,  which  detained 
the  army  for  over  a  week,  was  effected  on  rafts,  but 
despite  the  care  taken  the  rushing  torrent  played 
havoc  with  the  baggage.  Beyond  this  lay  a  marshy 
tract  only  six  leagues  in  extent,  but  so  troublesome 
as  to  detain  them  two  days.  The  horses  suffered 
severely,  sinking  many  times  up  to  the  ears,  as 
Cortes  expresses  it,  and  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  men  in  their  struggles,  so  much  so  that  tiiree 

"  Guczalapa,  or  Qaetzatlapan. 
ZogoatUy  Zignten,  ete. 

Ocumbft  WW  one  of  the  paebloe  diaoovwad  np  tlM  xivw. 
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Spaniards  were  lost,  beside  a  number  of  Indians.** 
After  a  week's  rest  at  the  ruined  yet  well-stocked 
Tamacaztepee,  they  made  another  marsliy  journey 
»»f  tliree  days  before  reachiuf^  Iztapan,  a  tine  large 
pueblo  on  the  banks  of  the  Usuniaeinta,  burned  and 
deserted  like  the  preceding.  The  Cihuatlatecs  had, 
it  seems,  in  their  wild  scamper  spread  the  most 
blood-curdling  stories  of  the  fierceness  and  cruelty 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  timidity  of  the  natives  was 
proving  inconvenient,  and  guides  were  sent  out  to 
assure  the  inhabitants  of  the  peaceful  intent  of  the 
invaders.  The  caciques  were  encouraged  to  tender 
submission  in  person,  and  were  rewarded  with  pres- 
ents, accompanied  by  a  grandiloquent  discourse  about 
"  the  greatest  prince  on  earth,"  and  the  mission  he 
had  given  Cort(5s  to  remedy  evils,  bestow  benefits, 
and  point  the  way  to  salvation. 

A  week's  rest  was  taken,  during  which  half  a  dozen 
Spaniards  were  sent  up  the  river  in  canoes  to  receive 
the  submission  of  chiefs,  not  to  mention  the  accompa- 
nying presents  that  were  to  indicate  the  wealth  of 
the  mstrict  Three  soldiers  wm  also  sent  down  the 
stream,  to  Tabasco,  with  orders  for  the  fleet  to  sail 
to  Ascension  Bay,"  after  sending  boats  with  provi- 
sions and  stores  to  Acalan.  It  was  to  follow  the  shore 
so  as  to  be  near  the  army,  if  possible,  for  **  it  is  be- 
lieved," writes  Cortes,  "  thou^  not  for  certain,  that 
the  natives  pass  through  the  Bay  of  Tannines  to  the 
other  sea,  leaving  Yucatan  an  island.'*  One  of  the 
three  soldiers  beuing  the  instructions  was  Francisco 
de  Medina,  an  ill-tempered,  violent,  but  able  man, 

>•  <  Eatuvieron  muy  cerca  de  se  ahcoar  doe  6  tres  espafloles,'  ia  the  prudent 
form  in  which  Coitds  diogniaeB  this  and  other  nnplesMuit  facta  to  the  onperor. 
CarttUt  404. 

"  Ananthropiphagous  Mexican  was  here  burned  alive,  aa  a  warning  against 
ineh  indnlgenceit ;  and  a  letter  wait  given  to  the  IcadiM  cacique  to  mfonn 
other  Spaniards  that  ht-  wa»  a  frieml  to  the  wllite  man.  VCNNom,  HuL  Mex.^ 
252;  Iltrrura,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vii.  c-nn.  viii. 

Ascenaion  i»  the  name  ai)pli«  il  by  Gort<^8  to  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  While 
on  the  way  to  the  capital  ot  Acalan,  a  mnmimflnr  cama  up  with  letters  from 
Mexico,  not  of  very  late  date,  however,  and  1m  wm  sent  hftdc  from  Itmncanaio, 
CwUt,  Cartas,  421-2. 
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witli  soiiK'  knuwli'iliife  of  ihv  country  and  the  Ian- 
j»;uage,  who  had  managed  to  ingratiate  liirnself  with 
liis  cliict'  so  far  as  tu  he  coninii.s.sioned  to  share  the 
eonniiaiid  of  the  Heet  with  the  actual  captain,  Simon 
de  Cuenca,  one  of  Cortes'  mayurdomos.  On  reaching 
the  vessels  at  Xicalanco  he  a.ssumed  an  oyerbearinor 
manner,  and  quairelled  with  Cuenca  about  the  com- 
mand till  it  came  to  blows.  Perceiving  the  state 
(tl*  alTairs  the  natives  watched  their  opportunity, 
attacked  and  killed  the  crew,  pillaged  the  vessels, 
and  burned  them  to  remove  the  evidence.  The  news 
spread  until  it  reached  the  capital,  although  in  a  dis- 
torted form,  which  gave  the  impreasicxi  Uiat  Cort^ 
and  all  his  force  had  perished.  The  aozietj  became 
BO  great  that  Ordaz,  one  of  the  &vorite  officers  of 
Cort^,  set  out  among  others  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  report  Following  the  coast  by  water,  he 
reached  the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  and  recdved 
such  evidence  as  to  lead  him  to  declare  that  the 
great  leader  must  indeed  be  dead.  Obsequies  in  his 
honor  were  accordingly  held  at  Mexico,  after  which 
but  a  trusting  few  entertained  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
him  again.^* 

Proceeding  to  TataliuiUapan  Cortds  found  the  place 
partly  burned,  and  deserted  by  all  save  a  score  of 
native  priests,  who  inspired  by  duty  had  resolved  to 
stay  and  die  with  the  idols  as  ordained  by  the  oracle. 
To  show  their  impotence  the  images  were  destroyed, 
while  the  keepers  were  exhorted  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  to  whose  merciful  inspi- 

Tho  fate  of  the  ciew  and  vessels  appears  to  have  been  mixed  up  \inth  the 
invonted  narrative  of  th«  general  disaster,  and  it  was  not  till  after  Cortes' 
return  to  Mexico,  two  yeari  later,  that  inquiries  were  made  which  revealed 
their  fate.  Bfrtud  Dira,  Hitt.Verdad.,  106,210.    Albomoz,  one  of  the  rolera 

appointed  l>y  (.'urti'S  over  Mexico,  relateH  in  a  letter  to  the  ein|ien)r,  dated 
15  I>t  1 1  iiilier,  lo25»  that  according  to  reports  from  Xicalanco  traders  to  Ordas, 
the  pat  ty  of  Cort^s  had  been  kUtod  seven  to  eight  moaoa  before,  in  aa  iilaad 
city,  Bevi'ii  H\mx  distuit  fmm  Xioalanco,  called  ( 'nzaiuelt  n.  T\u;y  liad  liecii 
surprised  )>v  ni;:ht  and  7^1uu^htere<i  with  ^word  and  tire.  A  uiuuber  of  captives 
liad  been  reserved  fur  the  talilc,  but  the  flesh  being  found  UttflTOf  tuteUluid 
been  cast  into  the  lake.  /ccttfcafee<a>  CU,  Doc,,  L  485-0. 
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ratioa  they  owed  their  safety.  It  was  a  sacred  duty 
with  Cortds  to-  erect  the  Cfaristiaii  emUein  in  aU 
pueblos  and  camping-places^  and  where  ceiba-trees 
grew  they  were  fashioned  into  crosses  which,  blooming 
anew,  stood  as  living  symbols  of  the  saving  faith.  On 
the  crosses  were  fastened  notices  of  the  expedition. 
In  this  region  exists  to-day  a  village  called  Las  Tres 
Cruces,  from  three  crosses  said  to  have  been  left  by 
Cort^.  The  place  is  barely  thirty  miles  from  the 
&mous  ruins  of  Palenque,  yet  no  allusion  is  made 
by  the  conquerors  to  the  stupendous  structures,  the 
matchless  palaces,  and  the  curious  sculptures  there 
existing.  Once  the  object  of  admiration  and  worship 
to  countless  pilgrims  from  far-off  districts,  the  cily 
now  lay  wrapp^  within  the  secure  folds  of  dense 
forests,  and  only  tradition  spoke  of  lier  past  glories. 
Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the  fortune-hunters,  at  least, 
that  vegetation  liad  obliterated  the  highways  which 
in  times  past  inust  Imve  led  to  tho  shrine  of  the 
*tree  of  life'  from  the  malarious  lowlands  of  the 
Usumaciata  remon,  for  a  siirlit  of  such  ^rrandcur 
might  have  awakened  hopes  never  to  be  reaUzed,  and 
prompted  expeditions  ending  only  in  disaster. 

They  now  struck  across  to  Huctecpan,"  higher  up 
the  river,  and,  after  wading  through  a  slough,  plunged 
into  a  forest  whose  close  i^rowth  sliut  out  the  very 
light  of  heaven. Here  they  gn^ped  for  two  days 
along  the  sappers'  path,  till  they  found  themselves 
back  on  the  route  already  traversed.  Pressed  by  the 
troubled  leaders  the  guides  cried  out  that  they  were 
lost.  This  admission  was  not  without  danger,  for  the 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the  men  tilled  with 
gloomy  forebodings,  which  found  vent  with  many  in 
curses  on  their  leader  fV)r  liaving  brought  them  to 
such  a  pass.  They  demanded  that  the  swine  be 
slaughtered,  but  the  mayordomo,  who  had  prudently 

* ZggMtapan,  TTu.ntipan,  eto. 
'  xUm  molea  taa  altoe  que  no  ae  podia  sabir  en  olios,  para  atalayar  la 
ti«Rm.*  Ooman,  i/uf.  Mex,,  2SS. 

Bm.  On.  HMh  Vol.  1.  S3 
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let  the  drove  fall  lieliind,  mtimated  that  the  alligators 
had  eaten  them.  They  must  be  content  with  the 
scanty  sustenanoe  of  roots  and  berries.  Meanwhile 
Cort^  had  recourse  to  his  maps  and  compass,  and 
determined  on  a  north-east  course  as  the  most  likely 
to  lead  to  his  destination.  This  calculation  proved 
correct,  and  although  the  place  was  in  ruins,  there 
was  enough  of  food  to  bury  gloom  in  feasting.  Sol- 
diers l3eing  sent  in  search  of  guides,  found  a  little 
beyond  the  river  a  lake  where  the  inhabitants  had 
taken  refuge  in  canoes  and  on  islands.  Finding 
themselves  discovered  the  natives  came  fearlessly 
forth,  stating  that  the  Spanish  boat  expedition  from 
Iztapan  had  reassured  them,  so  much  so  that  a 
brother  of  the  cacique  liad  joined  the  party  with 
four  armed  canoes  for  convo3\  The  boats  })eing 
recalled,  brought  evidence  of  the  submission  tendered 
by  four  or  five  pueblos  in  a  cargo  of  honey  and  other 
delicacies,  with  a  little  gold.  Similar  contributions 
flowed  from  different  pueblos  whose  inhabitants  came 
to  gaze  at  the  bearded  men.* 

Explorers  were  sent  forward  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, to  report  on  the  road,  but  finding  it  compara- 
tively easy  for  some  distance  they  neglected  to 
examine  the  remainder,^  and  misled  the  army  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  route.  Beyond  lay  a  large  pro- 
vince bounded  by  the  Laguna  de  Terminos,  the 
broad  Usumacinta,  and  the  ranges  of  Vera  Paz,  a 
low-lying  country  abounding  in  morasses,  miasmatic 
inlets,  and  winding  rivers  tributary  to  the  Terminos. 
The  fertilitj  of  this  naturally  irrigated  tract,  not 
inaptly  known  as  Acalan,  'land  of  hoats/  was  evi- 
dent in  the  rank  growth  of  the  vegetation,  and  the 
great  variety  of  products.    No  roads  existed,  but 

"  CorU!'3  names  UzuniazintlaJi,  below,  and  Petenccquc,  six  leagues  alx>ve, 
witli  three  other  pueblos  beyond.  Carton,  4 1 2.  Goitte gave  presents  in  return, 
And  made  so  forcible  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  hu  oned,  thai  many  returned  to 
bom  their  idols.  Chmara,  HUt.  if  ex. ,  254.  Bemal  IMas  stntet  that  torn  for- 
agers Wi  re  k.  lt  d  on  this  river.  Vftdad.,  198. 

The  natives  reported  two  rivers,  one  very  large,  and  bod  marshes,  on  the 
three  days*  road  to  Acalaa.  BematJ)ieKh  IN$t.  VerdatL,  198. 
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the  numerous  streams  provided  a  series  of  hi^wajs 
which  the  enterprising  natives  had  not  faOed  to 
utilize  in  carrying  their  surplus  products  to  arid  and 
less  rich  provinces,  especially  to  the  north-east  and 
south,  and  in  bringing  back  slaves  and  compact 
treasures.  It  was  quite  natural  for  a  people  engaged 
in  traffic  to  choose  as  ruler  the  richest  trader,  and 
such  a  one  was  the  present,  Apochpalon^  hj  name. 
To  him  were  sent  a  number  of  Spaniards  and  In- 
dians* with  a  reassuring  message  and  an  invitation 
to  meet  Cortes. 

After  a  three  days'  march  over  a  rough  mountain 
track,  the  army  suddenly  found  the  path  obstructed 
by  a  deep  channel  five  hundred  paces  wide,  with 
sumy  borders.  The  passage  was  shown  to  be  practi- 
cable only  hy  means  of  a  bridge  wliicli  required 
patient  labor,  since  the  depth  of  water  and  mud  proved 
to  be  fully  six  fathoms.  Great  was  the  dismay,  for 
there  were  liardiy  any  provisions  left,  and  to  recross 
the  mountain  was  a  formidable  task  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  murmurs  of  the  worn-out  soldien? 
were  loud  eiiou<;h  at  the  first  sijjht  of  the  obstruc- 
tion,  and  when  Cortes  with  his  usual  audacity  «;avo 
orders  to  build  a  bridge,  they  rose  almost  into 
mutiny.  The  leader  had  been  in  worse  troubles 
however,  lie  knew  every  trait  of  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier's cliaracter,  and  he  was  versed  in  blandishments. 
He  showed  the  futility  of  retreat,  since  apart  from 
the  mountain  road,  so  long  and  severe,  freshets  nmst 
by  this  time  have  washed  away  the  means  of  recross- 
ing  rivers,  and  no  provisions  were  left  in  the  deserted 
pueblos.  Before  them,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  a  land 
of  plenty,  seamed  with  gold.  He  would  guarantee 
the  completion  of  the  bridge  within  five  da^s,  or,  this 
failing,  he  would  follow  their  wishea  Wily  Cort^I 
Could  he  induce  them  to  begin  the  work,  he  would 
trust  his  wits  to  secure  its  completion.    But  the  men 

"Aponalon,  ApMpokn,  etc. 

^  BemAl  Diaz  aUte*  that  h*  and  Mejia  led  the  party. 
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remained  buIIoq.  Thej- would  die  of  hunger  befbre 
the  bridge  was  finished.  Hibueras  would  never  be 
reached*  "Very  well,**  said  Cortes,  "be  spectators,  I 
will  build  the  bridge  with  the  aid  of  Indiana  alone.*' 
Brief  persuasion  was  needed  with  the  latter,  for  the 
chiefs  were  in  the  tyrant's  hands,  and  their  word  was 
law  to  their  followers.  Timber  was  felled,  and  with 
the  aid  of  rafts  the  piling  began.  Shamed  by  this 
i^ieasure  the  Spaniards  joined  in  the  work,  and  to 
cheer  them  the  solitary  musician  who  had  not  fainted 
beneath  the  hardships  of  the  march  was  ordered  to 
play  some  cheering  aurs.  But  the  men-cried,  "Peacel 
wc  want  bread,  not  music."  The  gnawings  of  hunger 
could  not  be  appeased  with  empty  sound. 

While  some  thus  worked  diligently  on  the  bridge, 
others  went  in  search  of  roots  and  berries,  but  with 
poor  success.  Overcome  by  famine  and  fatigue  num- 
bers lay  down  to  die,  while,  to  add  to  the  catalogue 
of  horrors,  several  of  the  Indian  guides  wvrv  seized 
by  native  auxiliaries  and  cooked.  Ainoiiij:  the  vie- 
tims  to  the  adventure  thus  far,  says  Tonpieiiiada,  was 
Fray  Juan  de  Tecto,  who,  exhausted  by  hunger,  leaned 
his  head  against  a  tree  and  surrendered  his  spirit.^ 

Before  the  exj)iratioii  of  a  week  the  bridge  was 
completed,  a  painful  work  indeed  for  fainting  men,  ill- 
liirnished  witli  the  means,  to  perform  within  so  short 
a  time.  Tt  was  composed,  says  Cortes,  of  a  thousand 
trees,  nine  to  ten  fathoms  long,  the  smallest  almost  as 
thick  as  a  man,  besides  a  (piantity  of  small  timber, 
secured  with  wooden  pegs  and  withes.  For  years 
this  and  seveml  other  'bridges of  Malinche'  remahied 
a  source  of  utility  and  wonder  to  the  natives,  who 
declared  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  the  white 
man.*^  Hunger  and  toil  were  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten in  congratulations  over  the  completion  of 

Tie  was  onfi  of  three  Flemish  monks  who  fontiod  tho  first  special  misj»ion 
of  friars  to  New  Spain,  arriving  a  year  Itefore  the  famous  tM  clve.  Torquemadu, 
iii.  4*24-5.   His  praper  name  was  Dc  Toit. 

"^^  'Algiinas  oy  pennaoezen  (1701),  y  m  Umdmi  1m  Pimtw  de  CorMs.' 
ViUagujUtrret  Hist.  Conq.  Itta,  40. 
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the  structure,  but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration. 
Hardly  liad  the  rear  of  the  army  crossed  the  bridge 
when  the  van  came  to  a  slough  which  surpassed  m 
difficulties  any  yet  encountered.  The  horses  sank 
almost  out  of  sight,  and  it  was  only  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  army  that  the  beasts,  on  which  their 
success  so  greatly  depended,  were  finally  extricated. 
This  trouble  over  they  were  cheered  by  the  arrival 
of  Bcrnal  Diaz,  who  had  been  absent  foraging.  It 
was  not  always  that  he  returned  so  well  laden,  for 
now  he  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  loads  of  maize 
and  a  quantity  of  fowl  and  other  provisions.  Some- 
times he  could  iind  nothing;  sometimes  what  ho 
found  he  hid,  lest  with  the  starving  army  he  himself 
should  starve.  ITo  was  sure  it  would  l»u  snatched 
from  his  hands  the  moment  he  entered  camp;  and  so 
it  was  on  the  present  occasion;  the  soldiers  pounced 
upon  and  devoured  it  like  famished  wolves.  During 
the  scramble  were  seized  also  the  store's  intended  for 
the  officers,  so  that  the  general  himself  could  not 
obtain  a  crumb.  Fortunately  Bernal  Diaz  had  witli 
his  usual  foresight  placed  in  cache  a  portion  of  these 
very  provisions,  and  suspecting  this  Cortes  so  petted 
and  praised  the  old  soldier^*  that  he  had  no  longer 
the  heart  to  withhold  the  food. 

With  Bernal  Diaz  came  also  messengers  from  the 
caci(jue  bringing  presents,  including  a  little  gold,  and 
offermg  the  hospitality  of  his  realm.  The  following 
day  Tizapetlan  was  reached,  where  food  had  been  pre- 
pared. There  the  expedition  remained  a  week.  The 
attentive  natives  were  awed  no  less  by  the  number 
of  the  invaders  than  by  their  strange  appearance. 
The  horses  were  a  perpetual  source  of  wonder,  and 
offerings  of  roses  were  made  to  allay  the  anger  dis- 

^'Bernat  Diaas  relates  at  length,  with  swelling  fnlde,  how  the  great  leader 

liuniljlrd  liimscif  to  him.  IliHt.  Vrr'linf.,  IfK).  Sumlovnl  <lai(<l  not  trust  liis 
ovni  attendants  \vithu8«cret  whcroon  ilcpendcMl  supper,  but  weut  ia  jiersou 
with  Diaz  to  convoy  it.  The  friars  received  liberal  contributions  from  the 
men,  Imt  the  Indi.nns  were  neglected,  says  Ixtlilxochitl.  the  kiu^s  an<l  caoi(jne9 
alone  beinij  gi\'en  as  a  favor  a  little  of  the  umizc  set  aside  for  the  horses. 
HwrUiU*  Orudiaiu,  87. 
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played  by  tlicir  fierce  pawing.  The  merchant-chief 
had  thought  it  priulcnt  to  be  obaequions  to  men  so 
formidahh} ;  but,  when  he  saw  how  food  disappeared 
before  them,  and  how  greedily  every  yaluabio  was 
appropriated,  he  trembled  with  apprehension.  If 
they  were  content  to  stay  and  feast  for  a  week  in  one 
of  his  niisorahle  border  towns,  liow  lorujf  niiirht  they 
not  tarry  in  the  central  cities  of  the  richer  districts? 
To  rid  the  j)r<)vince  of  the  cormorants,  the  cacique 
pretended  to  have  died,  directini^  liis  son  to  lead 
them  quickly  in  upon  the  lands  of  a  neighl)()r.  After 
the  funeral  lites  and  interchange  of  presents,  the 
youni;  man  addressed  the  Spaniards.  **  You  would 
reach  the  settlcnu  iits  of  your  countrymen  in  Hondu- 
ras. Tlicy  arc  quite  near;  hardlv ciglit  days  distant 
is  Nito,  \\  here  are  floating  houses,  and  bearded  men 
on  giant  deer." 

This  he  could  affirm,  for  there  was  an  Acalan 
factory,  and  at  its  head  A])ochpalon's  own  brother, 
wlio  had  told  him  of  these  things.  This  news  was 
more  to  the  cacique's  purpose  than  any  artifice,  and 
eagerly  the  expedition  hurried  to  Teotilac,**  five  or 
six  leagues  off,  guided  thither  by  the  dutiful  young 
chief  over  a  circuitous  route." 

The  ruler  of  Teotilac  was  by  no  means  pleased 
to  find  thrown  upon  him  this  hungry  host;  and 
he  revealed  to  Cortds  the  trickeiy  of  Apochpalon. 
Thereupon  Cort^  ordered  the  dead  man  immedi- 
ately to  appear.  Two  days  later,  accordingly,  the 
sovereign  -  cacique  arrived,  looking  most  sheepish. 
He  proffered  mnumerable  excuses,  and  tendered  as 
amends  the  hospitality  of  the  capi1»l.  The  offer  was 
too  tenqiting  not  to  procure  his  torgiveness. 

.        **Cort^  writes  TeutieroM,  Tentacras;  Gomara,  Tentioacoaci  Ilenera, 
Titaeat. 

'"Tk-roal  Piaz's  rathrr  confufod  arcoiint  states  that  Cort/'S  domanih^l 
bridges  to  be  built,  but  was  tuld  that  the  caciuues  of  the  different  pueblos  had 
first  to  be  oonsttlted.  Supplies  being  nec<le(i,  Mazariegoe  was  sent  with  80 
men  in  canoes  t<>  difft-rfiit  Hfttl<nionts  to  obtain  supplies,  and  found  ready 
resiKjnse.  The  next  pueblo  reached  by  the  army  was  deserted  oxid  without 
food.  Hkt,  Vtrdad.»  200.  The  ftbove  mmm  donbtTiiL 
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One  of  the  two  temples  servinc:  for  army  head- 
<]uarters  at  Teotilac  was  occupied  by  a  goddess, 

whose  fierce  passions  could  be  appeased  only  with  the 
blood  of  beautiful  virgins.  To  insure  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  vestal  offering,  so  that  a  mistake  might 
not  render  it  fruitless,  girls  were  selected  in  infancy 
and  brought  up  in  strictest  seclusion  within  the 
temple  walls,  till  came  the  time  for  yielding  their  fair 
forms  to  the  sacrifice.  Corte.'?  sought  to  impress  on 
the  people  the  absurdity  of  so  atrocious  a  supersti- 
tion, and  destroyed  the  idoL 

This  place  is  remarkable  for  one  incident  which 
concerned  the  safety  of  the  Spaniards,  according  to 
their  account,  and  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
natives  of  New  Spain.  Among  those  who  followed 
the  expedition  as  hostages,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
three  deposed  kings,  two  of  whom  were  now  accused 
of  treachery,  Qiiauhtcinotzin,  and  Tetlepanquetzal. 
These  patriots  were  criminal  in  the  eyes  oi  the  Span- 
iards; they  had  dared  to  regard  the  invaders  as  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  bitterly  to  oppose  them. 
It  seemed  now  convenient  to  Cort^  that  they  should 
die,  and  excuse  was  not  wanting  for  killing  them. 
Suffering  every  hardship  of  the  march,  the  tojbI 
captives  had  found  some  consolation  in  ohservmg 
how  heavily  it  bore  on  their  keepers,  toiling,  starv- 
ing, discontented,  blundering  along  an  unknown  and 
dimgerous  route.  But  this  was  not  their  only  feel- 
ing. Quauhtemotzin,  the  sovereign,  the  general,  the 
tactician,  could  not  fbil  to  observe  the  disparity  be- 
tween his  followers  and  the  hated  white  men.  The 
latter  were  reduced  in  strength  by  famine  and  hard- 
ships, in  the  midst  of  a  strange  country,  far  from 
relief,  while  the  Mexicans,  if  also  weakened,  and 
not  so  well  armed,  were  tenfold  more  numerous,  and 
more  at  home  in  these  wilds.  Inspired  by  a  deeply 
rooted  devotion  to  their  traditions,  to  their  princes, 
to  their  country,  the  merest  whisper  of  revenge,  of 
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freedom,  could  not  fail  to.  find  response.  Yes,  sweefc 
was  the  thought  of  revenge;  equally  sweet  the  pros* 
pact  oi'  a  triumphal  return  to  Mexico,  there  to  be 
greeted  as  a  liberator  ordained  to  restore  the  ancient 
grandeur  of  Montezuma's  court;  finally/perhaps,  to 
be  exalted  by  a  grateful  people  to  tlie  pantheon  of 
the  gods,  a  dream  so  worUij  the  soldier  and  patriot, 
how  oft  may  it  not  have  smiled  upon  his  fancy  I 
What  more  natural,  what  more  commendable  indeed, 
than  projects  for  the  liberation  not  alone  of  the 
auxiliary  host,  but  of  their  country  and  kindred? 
Treachery  had  been  used  to  reduce  them,  and  treacli- 
ery  must  be  met  with  treachery.  This  was  justifi- 
able, althougli  the  Indians  probably  weighed  not  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question.  As  for  the  risk,  one 
blow,  one  deatli,  was  preferable  to  the  daily  death 
which  they  were  suffering  on  this  journey.  Yes, 
they  must  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented, and  while  the  Spaniards  were  engrossed  by 
the  difficulties  of  some  mountain  pass,  or  engulfed  in 
some  moravSs,  fall  upon  them,  especially  upon  the 
feared  Cortes,  and  then,  with  the  prestige  of  victoi*s, 
return  to  Mexico,  where  their  compatriots  would 
nieauwhile,  under  advice,  have  risen  siniiiltaneously 
against  the  now  disorganized  and  squabbling  colo- 
nists, reduced  as  they  weri'  in  numbers.^* 

How  long  the  plot  had  been  brewing  is  not  stated, 
but  during  the  stay  at  Teotilac  Cortds  was  startled 
by  a  revelation  from  a  prominent  Mexican,^  who  gave 

"  The  plan  is  said  to  have  bem  impartc<l  to  sympathizers  in  Mexicov  with 
the  recommendation  to  rise  en  *  oertarn  day  against  the  ooloiiiats.  '  Y  de 
a^iui  c-reyeronmuebosf^iieiiadhlafsinspdelamQertodeCMeK.'  i7err«ra,  dee. 

iii.  lil>.  \  ca]>.  ix.  1-ur  this  uprising  then'  \vn.s  f»pnortunity  cnoiiL,'h,  Rays 
Gomara,  during  the  anarchy  prevalent  during  Cort<^'  aoeeuoe ;  but  tbu  Indians 
were  waiting  further  orders  from  Quanhtemotzfai.  FlnaUy  their  preparatiaas 
aroused  the  Buspu-ions  of  the  colonists,  and  they  took  precautions.  HmL  Mrx., 
250,  2.'>8.  Accoi<iing  U)  CorU-.s  the  Indians,  after  killing  the  Spaniards,  were 
to  rouse  1  Inndiiras  and  the  intermediitoeoantry'  ero  they  paased  on  to  Mexico. 
All  vessels  were  to  be  seised,  aoas  topnivent  alann  from  being.giveii.  Gartat, 
4-20. 

Mt'xicaltzin,  afterward  baptized  &h  Cristobal,  to  whom  the  conspirators, 
says  Cortes,  hail  promised  a  province  for  his  share  of  the  spoiL  Cartas,  420-1. 
Bemal  Diaz  states  that  the  revelatioD  was  made  by  two  promineot  cadqnea. 
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him  a  paper  with  the  names  of  the  conspirators  in 

hieroglyphics.  Several  were  seized,  and  under  sep- 
arate examination  confessed  to  the  existence  of  the 
plot,  althoiiij^li  disclaiming  for  themselves  of  course 
any  actual  partici})ation.'^  Quaulitemotzin  was  also 
questioned,  and  adinitted,  says  Bernal  Diaz,  that  tlie 
hardships  and  dangers  had  aroused  rebellious  senti- 
ments among  the  Indians,  but  claimed  that  he  was  not 
the  author,  and  judi^ing  from  his  own  feelings  he  re- 
garded tlic!  whole  thing  as  mere  talk.  A  quick  secret 
trial  was  held,  and  the  sentence  of  death  by  hang- 
ing pronounced  against  Quaulitemotzin  and  Tctlepan- 
quetzal,^  who  were  dragged  forth  during  the  stillness 
of  the  night  to  a  ceiba-trce,  where  they  met  their 
fate.  Cortes  was  present  at  the  execution,  and  to 
him  (Quaulitemotzin  addressed  him.self,  writes  Bernal 
Diaz.  **MaIinc  lu',  many  a  day  liavo  I  sus[»ected  the 
falsity  of  thy  words,  and  that  thou  liadst  destined 
thi^  end  to  my  life.    Why  dost  thou  kill  me  without 

Tapia  aDclJuan  Velazquez,  the  latter  captain-general  under  Quauhtcmotziii 
when  he  waa  mler.  Hist.  WrdmL,  200.  According  to  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  Indian.s 
wero  imitatiag  tti«  SpMUonU iii  the  festivitie*  wluch  precede  Leut,  but  in  such 
ft  ma|iBer  as  to  anmae  the  snipicion  of  CorUs.  One  cause  fw  the  enjoyment 

\va.s  a  Btatfinint  l<y  O.rti'.s  tliut  here  they  woukl  turn  back  toMexiio.  ITie 
general  called  hia  spy  (.  utitiuiexi,  of  Ixtopalapou  or  Mexicaltsinoo,  uiul  bode 
bim  aaoertain  what  was  going  on.  He  loon  returned  to  report  that  the  three 
kings  and  six  courtiei-H  !i:nl  l><  (  n  i  ii^nL't  d  in  a  humorous  diuputo  a^^  to  wliich 
of  tlio  trio  the  uuw  cuunuei  t;<i  j<ru\  imi-.s  f-lmuld  Iteluug  to.  Tlacutccatl,  oiic 
of  tiic  chief  lords,  thereupon  uUservi  d  that  if  diiK:urd  Lad  brought  about  the 
iall  of  the  native  empire,  thegf  had  ipuned  instead  the  supreme,  humiaeaa  of 
inetmotion  in  tlm  true  faith.  After  tibds  came  tales  and  songs.  When  tort- 
urcd  Bome  yeast  after  by  I'riiKc  Ixtlilxoihitl,  tin-  .-ipv  iii.-if.tt  d  that  lu-  had 
represented  the  case  only  as  above  stated,  but  that  Oort^s  chose  to  interpret 
it  at;  a  malicious  plot  HorrSbik*  Cruddadft  00-3.  This  version  is  doubtful  in 
its  details,  and  for  iht-  n  ason  that  the  antlioi  'H  cliit  f  efTort  i.H  to  vindicate  t!  '- 
natives.  The  cause  for  the  rejoicing  ataretiini  to  ^k•xic•()  fromAcaluu  savoi.H 
ratlu  r  of  a  pnmiiue  from  tlio  coujspirators  than  fioni  Cortc*. 

The  kitifis  luul  formed  it,  au»l  although  they  liad  not  l)een  parties  to  it, 
yet  a»  Bul)jcct.s  they  naturally  <lesired  the  liberty  and  'xvcal  of  their  loids. 
ijomnra,  Jler.tr^i,  Vo.  tt  it.  JJfniul  J'itiz.  The  two  foiuicr  implicate  the  three 
allied  kings,  the  latter  onlv  the  two  of  Mexico  and  Tlocopan. 

The  rnt  being  sparcu,  since  they  had  been  guilty  chiefly  of  listening  to 
the  plot,  j  ays  Corti^-s;  'pero  <iue«Liron  procesos  abierto.s  para  (jue. .  .pucdan  ser 
casti^aduH,  if  m^uired.  1  in?  execution  tuok  phu  o  Vkitbin  u  b  w  daya  of  the 
disclosure.  Car/ cm,  421.  Benial  Dias,  Hen-era.  uud  (Joniaru  agixe.  1  he  latter 
adds  that  king ('ohuanacoch.  of  Tr;:ciico,  who  b.-'fl  al.mj  plotud,  di«  d  boinctiine 
before  of  bad  food  and  water.  77.*'.  Jlt^  .,  li74.  'l  oniueuiada  add**  l»ve  caciques 
to  the  three  royal  ▼iotims,  aooording  to  the  native  veniioii.  L  678. 
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justice?  God  will  demand  of  thee  thy  answer!" 
Tetlepanquetzal  calmly  expressed  himself  content  to 
die  with  his  royal  companion,  and  together  they 
listened  to  the  exhortations  of  the  friars,  dying  like 
true  Christians,*  The  execution  took  place  during 
the  carnival  days  preceding  shrove-tide,  and  appears 
to  liavc  created  no  excitement  either  among  Indians 
or  Spaniards.* 

Most  Spanish  authorities  are  of  course  inclined  to 
upliold  the  act  a^  a  necessary  punishment  for  a  proven 
crime.  Yet  certiiin  men,  like  Torqueuiada,  a  cliam- 
pion  of  the  natives,  and  modurn  Mexican  writers,  side 
with  the  Indians  in  stamping  it  as  a  foul  nmrder,  car- 
ried out  merely  to  he  rid  of  the  kings  whose  presence 
was  becoming  a  burden  to  the  con(|Ucrors.  Others, 
like  Bernal  Diaz,  softxin  the  deed  into  a  mistake, 
ba.sed  on  insufficient  evi(k!nce,  and  |)rompted  l)y  a  de- 
sire to  smother  a  cous[)iracy  w^hich  some  imaginary 
spirits  had  conjured."  But  Cortes  would  hardly  have 
removed  so  valuable  a  hostage  without  good  reason. 

"//MM'errW.,  200. 

**  '  Por  caniostollendaa ....  on  Izaucanac.'  Oomara,  Hist.  Mfr. ,  '2-">'^  fl  On 
February  26,  ld25,  apeoifies  Vet«nourt ;  oa  »  Taesday,  three  boors  before  ilawn, 
ftdda  IztUlxochifl,  who  dao  dedarea  tint  the  nmtive  emgs  end  Teruoiu  pboa 

it  at  Teotilao,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  have  boon  carrierl  ont  l>efnre  th«  cap- 
ital was  reached.  Tho  Mexicaiia  were  so  opprcaticHl  by  hardships,  says  Bernal 
Diaz,  thattitey  seemed  to  bo  quite  indifferent ;  still,  the  Spuuacda  hMtolMd 
the  dcparturo  for  fear  of  an  uprising.  He  places  the  occurrence  at  a  pueUo 
beyoml  Acalau.  I  xtlilxochitl  tclla  another  story.  The  kings  were  brou^lt 
out  tlu-co  hours  before  dawn  for  fear  of  a  tumult.  The  two  of  Mexico  and 
naoopaa  had  already  been  hanged,  and  Cohuanaooch  waa  about  to  be,  when 
his  tvofher,  btHbcodbitl,  being  advised,  niahed  forth  and  called  upon  the  Li- 
dians.  Perceiving  thcdan^'cr.  ( "ni-t/s  cut  the  rop<?  mid  fvived  the  half  stnin^led 
king  of  Tuzcuco.  He  thereupon  proceeded  to  explain  to  Ixtlilxochiti  tho  just 
reasons  which  had  brought  about  the  execution.  Tho  prince  appeared 
convincofl,  and  dismisse*!  the  auxiliaries,  who  st^xxl  ready  to  fall  uj>on  the 
Spmiard.s.  The  chief  motive,  however,  for  sparing  them,  was  not  tho  justice 
of  the  deed,  fur  he  regarded  it  ever  as  a  treacherous  one,  but  tho  fear  of  wars 
that  might  reault  from  a  revolt  and  carry  deaolatioa  over  hia  country,  checking 
the  progreee  of  ^e  saving  fiuth.  Gohnanaooch,  iHiom  Cortda  acoiued  aa  liM 
chief  conspirator,  Avas  carried  with  the  amiy  in  a  liammock,  Buffering  severely 
from  the  wi«nching  of  tho  uooae.  His  grief  broucht  about  an  inteetiual  hemor- 
rhage, from  wMeh  he  died  within  a  few  days.  HorriMes  Orndiadrnt  93-4. 

**  *  'N'  sin  auer  mas  prou4^,  Cortea  man<lo  ahorair  al  Guatemuz,  y  al  sefior 
de  Tacul>a ....  V  fue  esta  muerte  fjue  les  dicron  muy  injustamente  dada^  y  jmre- 
ci6  mul  a  t^Hlos  lo0  que  ibamos  aquella  jomada.'  Bernal  Diaz,  Hist.  Venlad.y 
200.  But  his  account  of  all  this  expedition  ia  questionable,  and  his  testimony 
loeee  force  through  the  evident  fact  that  he  ia  carried  away  by  svmpathy  for 
the  Idqga,  whohad  ofteafavwedhim,  andfortlwDntivwtowiMn  hia  later  oon- 
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The  reason  being  admitted,  and  this  to  some  extent 
even  by  native  records,  the  precarious  situation  of  the 
Spaniards  demanded  that  Cort^  should  take  meas- 
ures commensurate  with  the  apparent  danger.* 

liitiuii  iu  life  bound  him  rather  closely.  He  certainly  admits  the  strong  accuaa- 
tioD  and  the  confirmatory  admission  of  the  Wctims,  the  king  of  Tlucopan  statinu, 
for  instmncef  that  lie  and  QoAiihteinotzin  bad  declared  one  death  preferable 
to  the  djkily  deaths  snflfered.  Torqnemada  adopts  the  version  of  a  Tozcucan 
manuscript,  which  n  l;;tcj5  that  ('uhuanacwh  nn  one  (>oc:ision  remarked  to  his 
royal  couin^rcs  that,  if  they  chose  to  be  disloyal,  the  iSpaniards  might  have  to 
rogret  past  iniuries.  Quwohtemotdn  hastened  to  sUenoe  him  by  ofaMrring 
that  waH.i  liad  ears,  which  mi^ht  niLnindcrstand  such  rxprt'ssions.  A  ple- 
beian native  reported  them,  ancl  that  very  night  those  who  had  l>cen  present 
at  the  conTenatkHlf  three  kings  and  five  caciqueii,  were  found  hanging  from  a 
oeibortrce.  Torqaemada  will  not  believe  that  the  Indians  intended  to  revolt, 
especially  since  their  country  was  now  divided,  but  that  Cortes  regarded  the 
kings  as  a  burden,  i.  o'Jo^-ij.  Cavo,  'JWif  SkjIom,  i.  4(>-S,  agrees,  and  Uomara 
evsn  intimates  something  to  this  effect  in  saying  that  Cort^  ought  to  have 
presarred  so  prondneot  and  brave  a  eaptlTe  to  point  the  tritun|rii  of  his  tIo* 
tones,  but  that  the  danj^erous  cir<  ninstaiices  must  have  prevented  him.  /Titt, 
Mtx.f  259.  '  Es  notorio,  que  Quauhtcmoc  y  los  demds  seQores  murieron  sin 
culpa,  y  que  les  levantaron  falso  testimonio.  Indeed,  continues  Iztlilxochitl, 
when  the  I;iilian;s  complained  to  the  kings  of  maltreatment,  they  counselled 
BubiuitisioM.  But  his  story  is  so  full  of  glai-ing  miastatement»  and  aljsurditi^, 
and  so  evident  is  the  desire  to  relieve  bis  kinsmen  from  the  traitor's  brand, 
tliat  ho  cannot  be  relied  on.  IJorriblu  Cruddadta,  82,  etc;  Jd,,  Beiaeionet, 
Kintf8bor<ntgh*$  Mtx.  Antiq. ,  ix.  440,  etc  Braaseiir  do  Bonrbonrg  follows  him 
impKi  itly  of  course,  as  he  iloes  almost  any  record  from  native  source.  There 
was  no  witness  except  the  spy,  and  the  princes  were  not  allowed  to  defend 
themaelves.  ffitt.  Ifat.  Cfh„  it.  006.  He  eWdeotly  pays  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  Simnish  versions.  Bustamanto  aceepts  even  more  implicitly 
the  records  of  those  whom  ho  prefere  to  regard  as  his  ancestors.  Sec  hu 
•ditionof  Gomara,  Chimalpain,  I/int.  Conq.,  ii.  135-0.  Cano,  who  married  tho 
cousin  and  widow  of  Quauhtemotzin,  calU  the  execution  of  the  three  kings  a 
murder,  as  may  bo  expected  from  his  dislike  of  Cortes.  Ovttdo,  iii.  M9. 
Carrie<l  away  by  hyperbolic  flights  of  fancy,  wherein  he  surpasses  even  Solia 
himself,  £>alazar  condemns  the  deed  as  based  on  false  testimony,  and  blames 
Corbh  for  irritating  the  natiyes  by  resorting  to  so  rash  »  measore.  Ckmq.  Mcx., 
240  3.  Father  Damn  emphasi/e.s  this  witli  well  known  sympathy  for  the 
native  cause.  *  Y  levantiludose  contra  el  algunos  testigos  falsos  le  tnand6  A 
horcar.'  Hint.  lud.,  MS.,  ii.  5'22.  On  imperfect  evidence  and  without  a  trial, 
tKjB  Rofxfrtiou,  J/it(.  Am.,  ii.  l.'W.  Prescott  symjKithi/.es  with  Quauhtemotzin 
and  regards  the  ti-stimonv  im  insufficient,  while  Helps,  Cortc^i,  208  'J,  doubts 
the  statements  of  Uernal  biaz,  and  refers  to  the  act  as  cruel  practical  wisdom. 
The  chief  gronnd  for  this  view  is  that  Ckwt^  as  an  hidalgo!*  would  not  lie,  and 
can  therefore  be  rdled  upon.  It  has  not  been  my  fomme  to  acquire  such 
faitli,  .  n  1  T  faney  that  a  closer  study  of  his  hero  might  have  ehaiiged  Sir 
Arthur  Helps'  views.  Ahiman,  a  Mexican  with  Spanish  sympatliics,  Indieves 
in  the  conspiracy,  but  regards  the  exeention  as  a  blot  on  Cortes.  Quanhte* 
motzin,  at  least,  should  liave  been  sent  to  Spain  after  the  fall  of  Mexico. 
Di«ert.,  i.  214.  This  eertainly  would  have  been  the  best  M-ay  to  secure  and 
make  use  of  him.  Pizarro  y  Ol^kuia,  VarontM  Hvntrtit,  114^  10,  regards  tho 
evidence  as  clear  and  the  execution  as  just;  so  does  ReviUsk  altMUgh  his 
reasons  are  not  tho  best.  SolU,  Couq.  Mer.  (ed.  1843).  508. 

It  i.s  not  improbable  that  suspii  ions  as  to  the  thoughts  and  acts  of  the 
kings  may  have  created  a  prejudice  against  them,  but  the  suspicions  existed 
ahraiidy  befofo  thegr  l«ft  Mexico,  as  proved  by  their  bailing  taken  not-  only  aa 
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Many  of  the  natives,  particularly  those  now  en- 
countering the  Spaniards  for  the  tirst  time,  regarded 
the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  with  superstitious 
awe.  The  idea  of  treachery  by  an  accomphce  did 
not  seem  to  so  occur  to  them,  but  with  mysterious 
shaking  of  the  head  they  pointed  to  the  compass  and 
chart.  Instruments  which  had  so  unaccountablv,  and 
better  than  any  guide,  pointed  out  the  road  and  saved 
the  army  from  destruction,  could  of  course  reveal  a 
simple  conspiracy.  Nothing  could  be  hidden  from  the 
owner  of  that  needle.  Conscious,  perhaps,  of  some 
stray  unfriendly  thou<jht,  many  hastened  to  Cortes  to 
protest  thoir  devotion.  "  Look  into  the  mirror,  and 
you  will  lind  it  so,"  thuy  said,  alluding  to  the  compass, 
yet  quaking  the  while  lest  a  suspicion  should  there 

hostages  for  the  loyalty  uf  their  subjeota,  but  au  a  precautiou  agaiiut  their 
own  poMible  disloyalty.  QuaahtanoWn  itm  evidently  not  the  moet  sabmis- 
aive  of  men,  for  lie  had  always  been  rwarded  as  requiring  a  close  watch,  and 
Cortes  brought  him  chiefly  because  of  Iiis  'bullicioso'  coaractcr,  as  he  ex- 
presses it.  It  may  not  be  couhidered  unpardonable  for  the  Imliau  auxili:irie« 
to  relieve  their  feelings  iu  mutinous  expressions  ag^nst  the  taskmasters  and 
daqioikn  who  ware  taking  them  awayfrom  home  to  moet  «&  wiknown  fate, 
to  endure  tfjU,  hunger,  odu  danger.  But  Huch  sentiments  could  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  kiujija.  They,  as  captured  leaders,  existed  only  by  suircrance, 
tiie  oonditkm  bong  good  behavior.  For  them  even  to  listen  was  to  cn< 
courace,  and  they  were  consequently  guilty.  Nut  thut  I  liliunc  them.  Nay, 
I  would  rather  blame  them  for  not  being  mure  prompt  ami  detcniiined  iu  the 
patriutic  effort.  But  in  resolving  to  listen,  and  to  act,  no  di  juht,  they  accepted 
»nak  with  a  peaaligr  well  defined  MBOiigaU  peoples.  Cortes  was  not  the  man 
to  hesitate  at  almon  any  deed  ^en  private  or  pabfic  intereata  demanded  it; 
and  it  nt-Klctl  but  little  to  rou»e  to  bUml  fury  the  sIuihIh  ring  suspicions  of  the 
soldiers  regarding  Mexican  loyalty.  But  here  we  have  evidence — not  ground- 
leaa  even  nom  a  native  .point  o(  view — to  justify  the  Spaniards  in  assiuning 
that  a  conspiracy,  or,  at  least,  mutinous  talk,  was  wide-spread,  and  thisaniuug 
a  horde  tenfold  superior  iu  umuber;  u  horde  knuwii  c\'cr  to  have  cherished  uu- 
hnmmtXkj fanlii^,  mm!  qow  duubly  embittered  by  HuiTering.  Under  the  circum- 
stukcea  even  aainta  would  not  have  disregarded  testimony  however  doubtful; 
and  the  Castilians  were  but  human.  !Self-preser\-ation,  ay,  duty  to  king,  and 
OOOntry,  and  ({fj<l,  whose  several  intere.stH  they  were  defending,  demandeil  the 
prompt  suppression  of  so  ominous  a  danger.  What  were  the  best  measures? 
A  long  campaign  in  Mexico  had  impressed  Cortte  with  the  belief  that  a  peo- 
pli'  sn  trained  tu  abject  siibn  rvitiicc  as  the  .Vztecs,  and  8u  IiImhIv  in  tneir 
woi^ahip,  cuuld  be  cuutruUeil  by  severity  alone,  and  that  the  lesson  \\\\x»X,  full 
on  tlie  leaders.  .Situated  as  they  were  tiw  atddien  ooold  not  \y&  cx}>ectcd  to 
guard  a  large  nunilMjr  uf  caj)tives.  Hence  no  course  remained,  except  capital 
punibhmeiit.  According  to  Bemal  Diaz,  Hint.Verdad.y  201,  Curtca'  dijsti-cas 
of  mind  at  the  sufferings  of  the  expedition  was  so  increased  by  this  deed  that 
he  became  sleepleas,  ami^  in  wandering  around  one  night  in  a  temple  forming 
the  oamp^  be  fell  from  m  phtjonn  a  diataaoe  of  ten  feefe^  hurting  his  head. 
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stand  depicted.   Apochpalon  was  so  affected  that  he 
hastened  to  tender  allegiance  and  to  burn  idols.  So 
convenient  a  behef  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  the 
'  natives  were  allowed  to  nurse  it. 

The  army  now  pro  needed  to  Izancanac,''  the  popu- 
lous capital  of  Acalan,  conducted  by  Apochpalon  in 
person.  He  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  the  first 
apprehensions  over,  he  strode  his  steed  with  childish 
delight.  The  soldiers  were  treated  with  sumptuous 
hospitality,  and  Cortes  was  gratified  with  presents  of 
gold  and  women.  Meanwhile,  to  facilitate  the  further 
march,  the  road  was  improved,  a  bridge  built,  and 
guides  were  provided,  besides  an  advance  corps  laden 
with  provisions.  In  return  for  all  this  Apochpalon 
asked  merely  for  a  letter  to  j^rove  to  other  white 
comers  that  he  had  been  faithful. 

There  was  every  inducement  to  prolong  the  stay 
at  Izancanac,  served  and  feasted  as  they  were,  but 
the  nearness  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  as  allur- 
ingly dcj)icted  by  the  calculating^  Apochpalon,  was 
an  incentive  for  all  to  proceed.  Laden  with  rations 
for  a  week,  they  departed  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent 
from  the  fair  province  of  Acalan,  over  which,  the 
protective  letter  notwithstanding »  the  withering  in- 
fluence of  Spaniards  was  soon  to  fall.  On  the  third 
day  they  entered  the  firairie-siiulded  province  of 
the  Mazatecs,*°  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  deer. 
These  animals  were  here  regarded  with  veneration, 
and  the  consequent  imnmnity  from  pursuit  had  made 
them  not  only  numerous,  but  tame.  The  soldiers, 
being  restrained  by  no  scruples  of  native  superstition, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  a  chase  over  the 
verdure-clad  fields,  and  soon  a  score  of  deer  were 
added  to  the  larder.  The  following  day  they  came  to 
a  frontier  fortress,  built  on  a  rock,  and  bounded  on 

••On  a  waterconrse  falling  into  T^rminos.  Cortes,  Cartas,  419. 

'  Ptn  lilds,  o  Tierrua  tie  Vcn.Klos. '    VlHrKinii  rv.   Il'^ft.  ('ono.  liza,  43. 
''Provincia  d«  Mftfathin,  que  eu  sa  leagoa  dclloa  ae  llama  Quiaoho.'  CorU$t 
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one  side  by  a  lake,  on  the  other  by  a  river,  and  with 
only  one  means  of  access.  Besides  this  natural 
strength  it  was  protected  by  a  double  stockade  with 
moats,  surmounted  by  towers,  and  the  houses  were 
also  provided  with  shot-holes.  The  place  was  in  fact 
impregnable,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  meet 
the  resistance  for  which  the  attack  of  some  lately 
captured  scouts  had  prc})ared  them.  Cautiously  they 
advanced  toward  the  entrance.  Not  a  sound,  not  a 
movement.  An  ambuscade  nmst  have  been  fonn(  <l, 
since  no  gate  barred  the  entry.  But  within  reigned 
silence,  and  it  was  only  on  reaching  the  plaza  that 
some  chiefs  appearcfl  with  humble  obeisance.  This 
was  one  of  tlie  asylums  erected  by  the  Mazatecs  for 
refuge  against  the  wild  Lacandonea.  But  what  availed 
walls  and  arms  against  the  irresistible  bearded  men 
who  controlled  the  li<xhtnin<j.  Them  the  inhabitants 
dared  not  resist.  They  had  fled  to  mountain  fast- 
nesses, leaving  their  wealth  of  provisions  and  arms  at 
the  disposal  of  the  invaders,  with  the  sole  request 
that  the  place  be  not  destroyed.  The  chiefs  were  reas- 
sured, and  after  replenishing  their  stores  the  Spaniards 
proceeded  for  seven  leagues  to  a  larger  and  similar 
pueblo  called  Tiac,  situated  on  a  plain,  within  a  stock- 
ade, each  of  its  three  wards  being  provided  with 
separate  palisades.  The  caciques  of  this  and  several 
ower  pueblos  of  the  province,  each  independent  and 
quairelsome,  sent  messengers  with  presents  and  offers 
of  allegiance,  but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  come 
in  person  with  their  people.  The  guides  here  ob- 
tained gave  the  cheering  information  that  the  white 
men  were  not  far  off,  and  conducted  them  to  Ahun- 
cahuitl,  the  last  pueblo  of  this  province,  also  fortified, 
and  amply  provisioned,  so  much  so  that  rations  were 
taken  for  the  five  days'  march  which  intervened  before 
reaching  the  province  of  the  Itzas.^ 

Four  nights  were  spent  in  the  mountains,  in  which 

*'  Called  bv  Cort^  Tdica,  Tohica,  and  Tai9a,  the  latter  not  inootlMt  p«* 
haft,  althoagh  Atitn  or  T^bmI  ma^be  bettar. 
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was  a  bad  pass,  called  Alabastro  i'mm  the  appoaranro 
of  the  rock.  Thev  now  came  to  a  small  lake  with  an 
i.sland  piieblo,  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled  as  the 
soldiers  waded  over."  The  followinij;-  day  they  were 
surprised  to  behold  the  gleaminu^  walls  and  lofty  tem- 
ples of  a  large  pueblo,  situated  on  an  isle  several  miles 
from  shore,  in  a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  Cort(5s 
assumed  to  be  an  arm  of  the  sea.*^  But  his  ordeal 
was  not  vet  over.  It  was  the  lake  now  known  a.s 
Peten,  and  the  pueblo  was  Tayasal,**  the  capital  of 
the  Itzas,  which  recalled  in  a  measure  to  the  old  con- 
querors the  first  and  never  to  be  forgotten  view  of  the 
famous  queen  city  enthroned  in  the  lake  of  Mexico. 

The  natives  had  taken  to  their  canoes  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards,  and  heeded  no  signs  or 
appeals,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  dog  a  solitary  boat- 

*^  This  is  probably  Lako  San  Pedro,  from  which  all  tho  iiah  were  caught, 
over  1,000  in  number.  BermaiDioKt  Hiit,  Vtfdad,,  201. 

'  Paresoia  hstao  de  mu',  y  aim  aai  oreo  que  lo  «,  Miiiqn«  m  dnloe.' 
(karteu,  427. 

*'Si»  w  rite  Tit'mal  Diaz  ami  Villagntierrc.  Pinolo,  Ilrlacion,  1,  2,  lias  it 
Taaza  or  Atitza.  Two  leagues  from  Bhore,  says  Ck>rtte,  on  an  island  known 
M  Pbten  Itsa,  Peten  cignifying  island.  Its  present  name  is  Renedioe,  and  on 
tho  ruins  of  the  old  pueblo  has  risen  the  town  of  Florcs.  Tho  name  <rf  Ftoten 
lives  in  that  of  the  province.  A  romantic  account  ia  given  of  the  rise  of  this 
lake  people.  The  Itzaa  were  a  branch  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Vn<-at.in,  whose  name  had  descended  on  them  as  followers  of  tlio  hero-pofl 
Itzaiimu.  Chicheu  Itaa,  their  capital,  was  once  a  centre  of  ix>wer  an«l  wealth 
in  the  penimola^  but  with  the  changing  fortunes  of  war  came  disunion,  and 
in  the  Dwinning  of  the  16th  oentniy  uie  feared  Itzas  had  dwindled  into  a 
BOmber  of  petty  principalities  rnled  by  caneks.  *El  Caziqne  k  quien  comnn- 
mtnti'  Ihmian  Canck.*  CoijoUudo,  TliM.  Vnrnfhari,  M.  It  so  Iiappened  that  one 
of  tliese  fell  in  love,  but  found  an  obstacle  in  a  father,  who  awarded  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections  to  a  more  powerfol  diief.  The  eanek  was  not  to  be  thus 
easily  Kalkcd.  He  watched  h'ln  opjKirtnnity.  and  on  tlic  wedding-day  broke 
in  up<jn  the  festive  assembly  and  carried  off  the  bride.  Gathering  his  warrionj, 
the  disappointed  rival  prspared  to  wreak  vengeance  and  recover  tho  prise. 
The  Ilium  of  our  hero  was  not  fitted  to  withstand  such  hosts,  and  ho  had  no 
other  alternative  than  flight.  Nor  could  his  Bubjccts  hope  to  escape  desola- 
tion, ami  taking  up  the  cause  of  their  leader,  they  followe<l  him  sontliward 
in  search  of  a  new  home,  safe  from  the  avenger.  Guided  by  crag^  raiLKes, 
the  refugees  came  to  the  smiling  valley  of  Tayasal,  with  its  islMtcHrtiraded 
lake,  bordcrrd  by  vcrdiirf  i  lad  slopes.  l>eyond  which  rose  the  shielding  fOTSet. 
Here  indeed  was  a  land  of  promise,  where,  guarded  by  Itzanmd.  they  might 
rear  new  generations  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  traditions  of  their  race.  8o 
nms  the  story  as  relatf<l  by  chroniclers,  although  with  their  devout  frame  of 
mind  they  giv»!  preference  to  another  aoi-ount,  which  attributes  the  inijiration 
to  the  prophecies  of  tlieir  priests,  foretelling  the  coming  of  a  l>earded  race, 
with  a  new  faith,  to  rule  over  the  laud.  Vittagutierref  Utat.  Conq.  Itsa^  29-31 ; 
Cofjoltudo,  Hid^Taeaamh  SOU.  SmsIm  Jira«c«ieaoe«,ii.T.,eto.  The  Itms 
will  be  again  ifdken  of  in  a  latar  ^nna. 
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man  was  capturerl.  A  frioTKlly  iixv^sacfc  was  now 
despatched  to  tlie  canek  invitinix  liiiii  to  a  conference, 
and  oflerintj:  lio?;t<a<xes.  It  was  not  lonj;  ere  six  larore 
can()0>i  approached  the  shore,  and  some  thirty  persons 
Rtepj)ed  fearlessly  forth.  At  their  head  came  one 
whose  commanding  fip^ure  and  quiet  dii^nity  an- 
nounced tlie  iiilcr.  A  flowing  white  robe  diselosecl 
an  elaborately  tattooed  skin,  relieved  bv  an  emhroid- 
ered  maxtli.  The  braided  hair  was  surmounted  by 
a  head-dross  f)f  feathers,  and  the  face,  also  tattooed 
with  black  lines,  was  further  ornamented  with  gold 
pendants  in  nose  and  eai^.  He  bade  Cortes  wel- 
come, and  expressed  himself  secure  in  his  company 
without  the  proffered  hostage. 

It  was  the  hour  for  mass,  and  with  a  view  both  to 
j)lease  him  and  to  teach  a  pious  lesson,  the  ceremony^ 
was  held  with  chant  and  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. The  faith  was  thereupon  explained  by  a  friar, 
\vith  so  good  an  effect  that  the  chief  promised  to 
destroy  ms  idols  and  adore  the  cross  till  teachers 
-shoula  arrive  to  give  him  ftdl  instruction.  As  an 
earnest  of  his  intention  j^resents  were  produced,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  proyisions;  with  a  few  strings  of 
red  wells  highly  valued  by  the  natives,  and  other 
trinkets;  and  though  the  gold  was  small  in  quantity, 
yet  it  encouraged  Cort^  to  give  in  return  a  shirt,  a 
velvet  cap,  and  some  cutlery.  News  had  reached 
the  island  city  of  the  doings  of  the  Europeans,  not 
only  at  Naco  and  Nito,  hut  in  Tabasco,  where  the 
natives  some  years  before  had  been  conquered  in 
three  battles.  Cortes  hastened  to  assure'  the  canek 
that  he  saw  before  him  the  hero  of  those  famed 
encounters,  and  finding  that  an  impression  had  been 
produced,  he  warmed  with  a  description  of  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  greatest  prince  on  earth.  The 
canek  was  not  merely  impressed  but  awed,  so  much 
so  that  he  at  once  tendered  allegiance. 

With  new  guides  the  main  body  proceeded  round 
the  lake  southward,  while  Cort^  entered  the  canoes 
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with  a  score  of  archers  to  visit  the  island  city.  The 
officers  sousj^ht  to  dissuade  iiim  from  risking  his  per- 
son in  the  hands  of  a  perhaps  treacherous  enemy,  but 
the  general  did  not  wish  to  Ijc  sur])assed  in  fearless- 
ness and  confidence.*^  He  was  greatly  ivdmired  hy 
the  islanders  who  thronged  round  his  mailed  followers 
with  mingled  curiosity  and  awe.  On  leaving  he  com- 
mended to  their  care  a  black  horse  which  had  been 
disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  1^.  Ignorant  of  the 
treatment  required  by  the  animal,  and  eager  to  do 
reverence  to  the  strange  charge,  they  are  said  to  have 
offered  it  flowers  and  fowl,  on  which  diet  it  died.  The 
mef  of  the  Itzas  was  equalled  only  by  their  fear. 
What  would  the  white  cnief  sav  when  he  returned? 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  do  homage  to  the  car- 
cass. They  had  seen  the  flash  of  the  fire-arm  as  the 
mounted  hunter  chased  the  deer  on  the  prairie,  and 
&ncied  that  this  as  well  as  the  report  issued  from 
the  horse.  What  more  appropriate  apotheosis  of  a 
charger  than  into  a  god  of  thunder?  As  Tziminchac 
it  was  accordingly  adored.  The  bones  were  kept  as 
sacred  relics  while  an  effigy  sejant  of  the  animal, 
formed  of  masonry,  attracted  direct  worship.^ 

The  next  resting-place  of  the  army  was  at  Tlccan; 
a  deserted  pueblo  some  seven  leagues  from  Tayasal, 
where  the  Spaniards  stayed  for  four  days  and  pro- 
vided themselves  with  n  wt  ek's  rations.  Six  leagues 
further  a  halt  was  made  at  a  hamlet,  in  honor  of  the 
virgin's  festival.*'  Nine  leagues  beyond,  a  rugged 
pass  was  entered  in  which  the  rough  sharp  stones 
tore  from  the  horses  feet  their  very  shoes.  The  next 
station  bore  the  name  Ahuncapun  where  a  two  days' 

'  Y  quo  vcria  niiomar  los  idolos.'  f^'orf/.i,  Carta-^,  .30.  Which  w-ts  done, 
adds  Gomara ;  but  tois  Villagutierre  will  not  allow.  Idolatry  rather  iucreased, 
he  goes  on  to  show.  HitL  Cwtq.  lixa,  M.  Here  time  Spaiarde,  two  TndiiMiw, 
and  ono  negro  deserted,  tired  of  the  oonsteat  hardahip.  Bemal  Dios,  HiaL 

Venlad.,  202. 

"  When  the  eonquerors  entered  a  century  later  to  occupy  the  district^  they 
found  more  than  a  score  of  stone  temples  oo  the  island  alone,  and  in  ono  of  the 
princiiial  ones  this  idol.  VlUtJUfulierrf,  //int.  Conq.  /tza,  lOQ-2;  CogoUiuio^  HitL 
MUCaUtan,  5.5:  Xalivt  /iaretk,  iii.  483. 

*'  Nueetra  SeAois  de  Marfo.  Htrrtra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viiL  cap.  i. 
Hnx.  OBL  AM.,  Tea.  L  M 
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halt  was  made.  Five  leagues  beyond  lay  Tachu^'tel, 
after  whicli  began  an  eight  league  ascent  of  the 
roughest  mountains  yet  encountered,  called  de  Peder- 
nales,  Mountain  of  Flints.  The  horses  could  hardly 
move  a  step  without  slipping,  and  cutting  their  legs 
and  bodies  most  dangerously.  On  any  other  occasion 
the  sight  of  suflfering  among  the  prized  animals,  the 
chief  rehance  of  the  army,  would  have  touched  the 
men  deeply,  hut  now  they  were  too  much  absorbed 
by  their  own  siifl^in^s  to  tliink  of  them.  Many  of 
the  soldiers  were  also  becoming  disabled,  and  the  pro- 
visions were  giving  out  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains, 
which  in  many  places  offered  not  even  a  root.  Davs 
passed  by  in  slow  and  toilsome  advance;  none  could 
tell  how  much  longer  this  long  journey  would  last.  A 
heavy  rain  added  to  their  torment,  and  past  sufferings 
were  forgotten  in  the  present  Many  fell  from  ex- 
haustion and  hunger,  or  slipped  from  the  rocks  into 
the  abyss;  and  so  extreme  was  the  need,  says  Herrera, 
that  one  confessed  to  having  eaten  of  the  brains  and 
entrails  of  three  men  who  had  died  of  hunger.^ 

Cortes  did  his  utmost  to  encourage  the  men. 
With  pike  in  hand  he  would  lead  the  march  over  the 
difficult  parts  of  the  road;  he  cheered  and  consoled 
them,  and  divided  what  he  had  with  the  sick  and 
fiunished  This  enersy,  this  sympathy  and  g^er- 
osity  did  wonders  and  animated  the  men  to  repress 
their  murmurs.  Finally,  after  twelve  days  of  toil, 
says  Cortes,  the  terrible  flint  road  ended;  but  it  had 
cost  the  lives  of  several  men,  and  sixty-eight  horses 
had  fallen  over  the  cliffs,  or  had  been  fatally  disabled, 
while  the  rest  did  not  recover  from  the  strains  and 
bruises  for  three  montlis.^   Now  the  men  b^au  to 

^Thfs WM  Medraao;  *Cliir{iiiiftde  1a  yglesiade Toleda*  TiMTiotiDMaxv 

named.  Ilrrrrra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.    CorU's  1 1   ImllM  tlwit  gifi  IlllUgW 

was  Buffered,  yet  the  swine  were  only  spariugly  used. 

'  Murieron  seijenta  y  ochocaballos  aespe&ados  y  dejarretadoe,*  eto.  OsrMv, 
Carta.'*.  4:t3.  Ik-rnal  Diaz  i.s  less  clear  on  this  incident,  (tomara  follows 
Corte.s.  altliDugh  ho  says  that  the  {mssage  Uxik  only  eight  ilays,  IJisL  Mex., 
263,  and  HciTcra  in  the  only  one  who  enters  into  the  losses  WHttilMttl  itt  BMB* 
a  nttmber  dying  aUo  of  diarrJuBa  from  palm-cabbt^  Ubi  nyh 
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breathe  easier,  but,  as  once  before,  the  dawning 
joy  was  abruptly  checked  by  a  formidable  obstacle. 
They  found  themselves  on  the  banks  of  a  wide  river 
whose  waters  tore  by  with  a  rapidity  that  made  even 
rafting  impracticable.  While  the  soldiers  stood  gaz- 
ing in  mute  despair  at  the  barriers  behind  and  in 
front,  praying  for  deliverance,  Cortes  sent  out  parties 


to  search  for  an  outlet,  and  soon  reports  were  brought 
of  a  ford.  It  was  as  a  reprieve  from  death.  Te 
Deum  was  solemnly  chanted,  and  tough  old  soldiers 
shed  tears  of  joy.  When  the  nature  of  the  passage 
was  observed,  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  heaven  had 
decreed  a  miracle  in  their  behalf  The  ford,  two 
thirds  of  a  league  wide,  consisted  of  a  smooth  ledge 
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stretching  acrops  the  whole  river,  and'  intersected 
by  over  twenty  channels,  through  which  the  water 
rushed  with  deafening  roar.  But  even  the  channels 
could  not  be  crossed  without  bridges;,  and  fully  two 
days  were  spent  in  felling  timber  ibr  the  twenty 
piassages." 

It  was  Easter  eve"  when  the  ford  was  crossed  by 
the  infantry,  followed  by  the  disabled  horses.  Again 
came  a  cheek  to  their  joy.  Tenciz,  the  pueblo  at  whieh 
they  now  arrived,  a  league  beyond  the  ford,  had  been 
evacuated,  and  nearly  all  the  supplies  carried  off. 
For  over  ten  days  the  men  had  eaten  hardly  any- 
thing  but  palm- cabbage,  and  very  little  of  that, 
owing  to  the  trouble  in  obtaining  it."  Fortunately, 
some  natives  were  found  who  guided  a  foraging  party 
baek  across  the  river  a  day's  journey  into  the  Tahuv- 
tal  province,  where  an  abundance  of  provisions  was 
obtained,  and  whieh  furnished  the  army  with  good 
cheer  during  the  five  days'  stay  at  Tenciz,  and  with 
some  rations  for  the  journey  into  Acuculin  province. 

The  guides  here  obtained  ran  away,  and  the  Span- 
iards had  to  advance  with  the  aid  of  native  maps  alone. 
The  route  was  level,  and  eleven  leagues  were  easily 
covered  in  two  days  by  crossing  two  rivers.  This 
brought  them  to  a  small  settlement  of  Acalan  trad- 
ers, who  had  been  driven  from  Nito  by  the  Spanish 
loesses,  and  found  refuge  here.  Soon  after  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  was  reached,  bat  it  was  deserted 
and  almost  devoid  of  provisions.  This  was  most 
discouraging,  and  to  advance  without  guides  appeared 
diangerous.  Notwithstanding  the  scanty  sustenance 
obt^ned  from  palm-cabbage,  cooked  with  pork,  and 

^  Cortes  describes  even  theie  crossm^  as  quite  dangerous.  The  horses 
•warn  below  the  fall  in  the  ctUl  water,  xhroe  daya  were  passed  ere  all  the 
hones  could  crawl  into  the  camp,  a  league  further.  CarteUt  434. 

^'  'A  1.')  .lian  .1.1  aim  cU;  l.vr).'  /,f.:  that  is,  April  15. 
,    '  Uabia  ilicz  dias  que  no  comiainoB  sino  cueacos  de  palmas  y  palmitoe.* 
*  Aon  de  aquellos  nalraitoe  sin  lal  no  teniamos  atiaato,  porque  ae  cortaban  coo 

mucha  dificnltad  iie  iina<?  palmas  111115-  Rordas  y  altas,  (juo  cn  todo  un  dia  dos 
hombrcs  teaian  uue  liaccr  collar  uuo,  y  curtado,  lo  comiau  cn  media  hoiu.' 
Cot<tf«^  CtertBc,  434, 43a 
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unsalted,  a  week  was  spent  in  searching  for  guides. 
Finally  a  boy  waa  found  who  led  them  a  oay's  journey 
to  a  river  in  Taniha  province,  evidently  Rio  Sarstoon. 
Following  the  stream  downward  for  a  couple  of  days 
they  came  to  Otulizti  pueblo,  where  the  natives  re- 
ported that  Nito  lay  only  two  suns  away.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion  two  women  were  brought  who  had 
served  the  Spaniards  there.  Hunger  and  &tigue 
were  for^tten  in  the  rejoicing  over  this  news,  and 
the  men  mipatiently  begged  to  be  led  onward. 

But  there  was  need  for  prudence,  since  nothing 
was  known  about  the  condition  of  affairs  in'Hondu:- 
ras,  and  the  troops  were  not  at  present  in  a  position 
to  meet  a  well-equipped  foe,  particularly  if  led  by  the 
redoubtable  Olid.  Sandoval  was  accorcungly  sent  for- 
ward with  a  few  chosen  men  to  reconnoitre.  It  was  not 
for  to  the  shore  of  the  Amatique  Bay,  beyond  which 
lay  the  object  of  their  journey.  The  bay  was  skirted 
till  they  reached  the  wide  stream  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  Grolfo  Dulcc.  Here  they  captured  a  trad- 
er's canoe,  and  then  hid  themselves  to  see  what  next 
should  happen.  It  was  not  long  before  a  canoe  ap- 
proached with  four  white  men,  who  were  outflanked 
and  secured.  They  proved  to  be  soldiers  of  Gil  Gon- 
zalez stationed  at  Nito,  to  which  site  the  old  settle- 
ment at  San  Gil  de  Buenavista  had  been  transferred. 
On  the  whole  the  account  of  affairs  was  chcerintj  to 
Sandoval,  the  main  point  being  that  tlie  province  was 
quiet,  and  thorouj^lily  devoted  to  Cortes,  althout^h 
without  a  regular  governor  since  the  departure  of 
Casas.  A  messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  of  the  general,  and  the  soldier  to 
wliom  the  commission  w^as  intrusted  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  from  his  overjoyed  chief  and  comrades. 

"  lifrnaJ  D'xr..  Ilixt.  lW(Uul. ,  202,  204 ;  Jtiarroa,  Guat ,  328.  Most  mthon 
confound  liiito  uiul  San  Gil,  and  ii^reacott  actually  does  so  with  Naoo. 
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C0KTS8  IN  HONDURAS. 
1826-1698. 

Hx  IS  Master  or  all  tu£  Misekies  there— Miasma  amd  Deep  DiSTRgas  - 
BOWiiWSOgOOMiBIMBaMAIgOJimCoiLOIIIBM  AVMBKLAgWAll 

wuR  "PmtmMuam^-OamM  tarn-  on  Fobaotw  Hit  Sbibs  a  sBm 

Locality — Sandoval  at  Nacx) — Other-s  Settle  at  Caballos — CoBf 
TKs  at  I'nrjii.Lo— Vessels  Sent  to  Mexico,  CVba,  and  Jamaica- 
Troubles  IS  Mexico — Cort^  Irresolute— Starts  for  Mexico- I3 
Ibamr  back  it  a  Svobm— PAanoATiosr  or  ADSMmsn  Pvsbum— Gob* 
lit  Snm  ImmB  «o  OAbmba— SKULOcnate  Makx  himself  Mas- 
ter OF  NxuBASVAt— ^AJtBI▼AI.  ov  AuuMi&Avo— fiKvav  «r  OOMlii  TO 
Mexico. 

CiOBRO  aajs  tliataman's  beBtadviaeriBhimseUl  A 
wise  man  can  find  no  better  counsellor  than  his  own 
cool,  impartial  judgment.  Cort^  was  a  wise  man, 
and  be  could  calmly  judge.  Had  be  counselled  witb 
bimself  before  setting  out  on  this  adventure?  He 
bad  led  into  Honduras,  amidst  great  sufferings,  an 
army.  The  end  of  bis  perilous  marcb  brought  to 
bim  no  great  adiievement,  no  great  reward,  xhere 
was  no  Olid  to  punish;  Casas  was  not  a  traitor. 
Might  not  the  proud  conqueror  with  more  advantao^e 
have  remained  at  home?  The  assurance  of  a  ready 
welcome,  instead  of  a  campaign  against  a  formidable 
rebel,  was  a  relief  to  the  way-worn  soldiers;  but 
what  thought  the  commander  of  it?  It  is  not  satis- 
fying to  a  sane  man's  pride  to  beat  the  air,  or  charge 
on  a  windmill.  A  traitor  to  crush,  or  a  fair  city 
to  conquer,  would  have  been  refresliing  pastime  to 
Cortds  at  this  juncture. 

In  advance  of  the  army,  and  almost  alone,  he  set 
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out  for  Nito.  If  he  entered  not  as  a  conqueror  with 
sword  in  hand,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
being  welcomed  as  a  savior.  Malaria  was  there,  and 
had  so  reduced  the  aettiement  that  the  frown  of  the 
natives  loomed  over  it  like  Erinnyan  phantoms.  There 
were  but  three  score  Spaniards  with  a  few  women/ 
the  greats  number  so  reduced  by  fever  and  other 
ailments  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  move,  and  all  suffer- 
ing from  poor  and  insufficient  food — ^zapotes,  vegeta- 
bles»  and  fish.  Without  sufficient  arms  and  without 
horses,  tiiey  did  not  venture  abroad  to  forage,  and 
seein|^  that  death  would  surely  overtake  all  if  they 
remamed,  the  able-bodied  men  under  the  leadership 
of  Diego  Nieto  were  repairing  a  vessel  in  which  to 
depart.^  The  disappearance  of  the  four  men  captured 
bv  Sandoval  created  no  small  alarm.  Were  they  after 
all  to  be  overwhelmed  by  avenging  natives?  Amidst 
such  troubles  no  wonder  that  the  appearance  of  Cortes 
was  greeted  as  a  descent  from  heaven,  and  that  even 
men  wept  as  they  thronged  round  to  kiss  his  hand. 

The  army  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  desti- 
tution of  the  famed  Honduras.  While  ministering 
consolation,  Cortes  sent  out  bands  of  foragers.  One 
of  the  parties  ascended  the  Rio  Yasa,'  and  coming  to 
a  deserted  hamlet,  six  leagues  from  the  mouth,  took 
refuge  from  the  rain.  But  it  was  not  long  before  a 
band  of  Indians  set  upon  them,  and  badly  wounded 
they  were  driven  to  the  boats,  glad  to  escape  with 
life.    Another  party  found  a  path  leading  to  a  well- 

{)rovided  puel)lo  called  Lequela,  but  it  was  eighteen 
eagues  away,  and  too  far  for  carriers.    A  third  divi- 
sion met  with  better  success.^ 

*  Sixty  men  ami  twc.ity  women  left  by  CJonjoilez.  Corfi'^s,  f^artm,  440i,  Forty 
Spaaiai'ds  and  four  wuiuun,  says  Bemal  Diaz,  Hijtt.  Verdad.,  204. 

* '  Do  todos  elloa  no  liabia  ocho  para  poder  queilar  cn  1» tiemu '  CorU*,  Car- 
low,  loc.  r'lf.  Tht  ir  captain,  Arnicnti.  li.'ivint?  n  fn-^od  to  return  with  them  to 
C^iba,  they  liad  liungeil  hint  a  few  days  before,  and  liad  oloctod  Nieto,  who  WM 
ready  to  i-xecntothi  ir  wishca.  Bemal  DUu,  HtH.  Verdad,,  SM. 

'  Montagna  probably. 

*  Captain  Marin  fouod  eight  leagues  off,  on  the  Naoo  road,  a  number  of 
wcl1-supplie<l  villagei,  from  which  pnmiioiia  wore  forwarded.  MenialJMm, 
Hut.  VcniaU.,  204. 
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Meanwhile  a  vessel  appeared  in  the  harbor,  hav- 
ing on  board  thirty  Spaniards,  beside  the  crew,  and 
laden  with  a  dozen  horses,  over  seventy  hogs,  and 
provisions.  It  seemed  a  mirade.  And  the  whole 
equipment  Cort^  bought  for  four  thousand  pesoa* 
Welcome  as  this  was  to  tiie  starving  settlement,  the 
sudden  change  in  diet  cost  the  lives  of  several  p^- 
sons.  The  site  of  Nito  being  so  unhealthy  and  Ul- 
provided,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  the  place,  and 
Sandoval  was  sent  with  the  greater  number  of  sol- 
diers, settlers,  and  Indians,  to  the  fertile  valley  of 
Naoo,  Olid's  abandoned  headquarters,  twenty  leagues 
off,  on  the  road  to  which  sevenil  well-supplied  pueblos 
offered  good  halting-places. 

With  the  newly  arrived  vessel,  a  repaired  caravel 
and  a  brigantine,  built  £rom  some  wrecks,  Cort^  pro- 
pared  to  take  the  remainder  of  the  party  by  sea  to  a 
better  locality.  But  first  he  would  ascend  the  wide 
outlet  lately  crossed  for  food,  for  in  this  direction 
some  captives  assured  him  he  would  find  rich  settle- 
ments.* Exploration  also  impelled  him  to  this  quar- 
ter, for  it  was  reported  that  wlien  Gil  Gonzalez  first 
arrived  here  he  had  detached  a  vessel  for  the  exam- 
ination of  this  entrance;  which  had  traversed  two 
fresh -water  gulfs;  but  the  ascent  of  a  tributary 
beyond  had  been  prevented  by  strong  currents  and 
warlike  natives.' 

Manning  the  new  brio^antine  with  forty  cliosen  Span- 
iards and  a  number  of  Indians,  and  attended  by  boats, 
Cortds  ascended  the  Rio  Dulce,  and  speedily  entered 
a  sheet  of  water  some  twelve  leagues  in  circumference, 
without  settlements.  Continuing  south-west,  he  went 
through  a  long  passage  into  anotlier  larger  sheet  of 
water  lying  amidst  lofty  ranges  and  most  bewitching 

^  Bought  on  credit  from  the  owner,  Anton  de  Cannona  or  CamMgo^  sajs 
Bemal  Dim,  who  reduces  the  stock  to  seren  horses  and  forty  Iiogs. 

•  A  party  liiiil  aln-.-nly  Ikicii  st-nt  in  this  direction,  but  they  returned  within 
ten  days  diaheurteaed,  throwing  discredit  on  the  iufomuuts,  who  on  their 
side  accused  the  men  of  being  faint-hearted.  Corii*,  (Jttrtoit^  441-2. 

"  Kighty  Spnnirinl.M  liad  attacked  a  pueblo,  but  the  Indians  returned  im 
greater  iurcc  aud  diuvo  them  olf  with  some  wounded.  Cortca,  Ccurttu,  444. 
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scenery.  Inspired  by  the  wild  grandeur  around  him, 
he  already  fancied  liiniself  the  laurel-crowned  discov- 
erer of  the  lonjj-soucfht  strait.  But  the  dream  was 
briel",  for  the  water  })roved  to  be  a  gulf,  some  thirty 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  called  Apolochic  in  the 
vernacular.  Leaving  the  vessel  at  its  western  end, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  stream,  he  proceeded  W'ith  most 
of  the  men,  under  a  local  guide,  over  a  rough  route 
intersected  by  innumerable  creeks.  After  a  march  of 
twelve  leagues,  during  which  only  one  village  of  any 
importance  was  seen,  he  came  to  a  pueblo  in  which 
loud  singing  with  instramental  accompaniment  indi- 
cated a  fesuvaL  Waiting  till  a  late  Aour,  when  all 
was  quiet,  he  fell  upon  the  deeping  natires,  and  but 
for  the  excited  exclamation  of  a  soldier  the  place 
would  have  been  taken  without  a  blow.  As  it 
was,  the  cacique  had  time  to  rally,  and  in  the  mel^ 
which  followed  he  with  several  others  lost  his  life. 
Forty  captives  were  here  secured.  Cortes  was  now 
guided  to  a  laiger  pueblo,  called  Ghacujal,  eight 
leagues  further,  and  again  resorted  to  a  night  attack, 
but  did  not  gain  the  place  without  considerable 
resistance.  By  morning  the  Indians  had  fled.  The 
building,  particularly  the  temples,  resembled  very 
much  wose  of  ^lexico,  but  the  language  differed  as 
well  from  the  Mexican  as  from  Hokt  of  the  pueblos 
hitherto  met  with.  Among  the  captives  was  an  Indian 
from  the  Pacific  slope,  who  reported  that  only  three- 
score leagues  intervened  between  Nito  and  his  coun- 
try, where  Alvarado  was  conquering. 

The  place  was  abundantly  provided  with  c(^tton 
goods,  maize,  the  much-needed  salt,  and  other  articles, 
and  since  it  lay  near  the  Polochic  Biver,  which  en- 
tered the  gulf  twenty  leagues  from  where  the  vessel 
lay,  messengers  were  sent  to  bring  it  as  far  up  the 
stream  as  possible  to  receive  supplies.  Meanwhile  four 
rafts  were  made,  and  loaded  each  with  forty  fanegas 
of  maize,  besides  beans,  cocoa,  and  other  provisions. 
These  operations  occupied  nearly  three  weeks^  during 
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which  time  none  of  the  natives  could  be  induced  to 
return  and  aid  in  the  work."  Cort^  now  embarked 
with  ten  men  on  the  rafts,  sending  the  rest  down 
by  land.  The  current  carried  them  rapidly  past  the 
winding  banks,  witli  their  alternate  forest  and  prairie 
land,  relieved  here  and  there  by  hamlets  and  plantar 
tions,  half  hidden  amidst  cocoa  groves  and  fruit-trees. 
Nothing  unusual  occurred  till  night,  when  Cortes,  who 
oceiij)ie(l  the  last  raft,  was  startled  by  cries  of  alarm 
from  the  one  before  him,  followed  by  Iiidi.iii  yells. 
It  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  anything,  but  the  men 
prejjured  for  what  might  come.  The  next  moment 
the  raft  struck  violently  against  a  })rojecting  rock, 
and  a  shower  of  arrows  fell.  Several  warriors  now 
attempted  to  l>oard,  but  they  either  nuscaleulated  the 
distance,  or  were  pushed  overboard  by  the  crew. 
The  Indians  had  foreseen  the  opportunity  which 
the  rock  wijuld  afford  for  attack,  but  the  mhs 
escaped  them,  although  most  of  the  S})aniards  were 
wounded,  including  the  general,  and  half  a  cargo 
was  damaged.  So  rapid  was  the  current  that  the 
twenty  leagues  w^ere  made  by  morning.  More  supplies 
were  obtained  from  other  settlements,  and  on  return- 
ing to  Xito  after  an  absence  of  five  weeks,  sufficient 
food  was  brought  to  fairly  supply  the  fleet. 

The  whole  colony,  including  Gonzalez'  men,  now 
embarked  in  the  three  vessels  and  proceeded  to  San 
Andres  Ba^,  or  Caballos,  where  a  number  of  San- 
doval's soldiers  had  just  arrived.  The  site  seemed  to 
be  all  that  could  be  desired,  "with  the  best  port  on  the 
entire  coast  from  the  Pearl  Islands  to  Florida,"  with 
fine  indications  of  gold  in  the  tributary  rivers,  and  with 
a  beautiful  and  well-settled  neighborhood.  A  colony 

'It  was  songht  to  allnro  the  natives  back  to  aid  in  carrying  aappliM,  bttt 
none  cunic.  Coi  t^n,  Cartas,  450.  Hemal  Diaz  relates  that  tiio  warriors  n- 
tiirni  il  ti»  tlio  attack  afterthe  flight,  only  to  lose  lij^'lit  men.  Tlx  \  ii"\v  .  ;imo 
to  sue,  and  Cortus  ofleml  to  release  the  captives  if  they  sent  down  provisiona 
to  the  reaael.  This  they  <lid,  bat  Cortte  nevertheleM  fnsiBted  on  retaining 
three  faiiulii  s,  wli('r(-ii|H)n  tlie  Tndiansattacked  and M-oundod  twelve  S]viinardA, 
inelutUug  the  general.  Jlial.  \'erdad,f  205.  This  writer  was  not  with  the  ex- 
pcditioa,  however,  bat  at  Naco,  lo  that  Ui  Mooant  it  doably  donbtfoL 
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"was  aooordingly  foimded  there  under  the  name  of  Na- 
tividad  de  Nuestra  Sefiora,  from  the  day  of  founding, 
and  fifty  aettleni  were  lelt,  chiefly  Gonzalez*  men 
and  late  arriTals  from  Spain,  Diego  de  Godoy  being 
n>pointed  commander,  with  the  neoeseaiy  officials. 
A  churdi  was  also  built  and  placed  in  chai^  of  a 
clergyman.  Soon,  howeyer,  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
eite  became  apparent,  and  half  the  settlers  died. 
The  Indians  grew  insolent  and  refused  supplies,  and 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  settlement.  Cortes 
thereupon  permitted  the  colonists  to  join  the  pros- 
perous establishment  at  Naoo.  Here  the  Indians 
had  been  gradually  reassured  and  conciliated  by  San- 
doval, whose  armed  incursions  had  already  reduced  a 
number  of  pueblos  of  considerable  size  and  wealth.* 

Cortes  had  meanwhile  sailed  to  Trujillo,  where  the 
dehghted  colonists  rushed  into  the  water  to  carry  the 
renowned  chief  ashore.  His  first  and  characteristic 
act  was  to  enter  the  church  and  give  thanks  for  safe 
arrival.*''  Then  came  the  exercise  of  clemency  for 
which  he  was  humbly  besought  by  the  late  adherents 
of  Olid.  Matters  had  been  going  smoothly  since 
Kuano  was  exiled,  and  the  general  was  too  prudent  to 
stir  up  animosity.  With  some  slight  reconstruction, 
therefore,  the  orders  and  arrangements  of  Casas  were 
confirmed.  An  impulse  was  given  to  the  town,  and 
with  the  enforced  aid  of  native  laborers  lots  were 
cleared  and  buildings  erected. 

The  four  vessels  now  in  port  were  not  allowed  to 
lie  idle.  One  was  despatched  to  Mexico  with  the 
invalids,  and  with  letters  for  the  officials,  wlierein 
Cortes  connnended  their  zeal  for  the  government,  and 
promised  soon  to  return.  Juan  de  Avalos,  his  cousin, 
was  placed  in  connnand,  and  ordered  U)  pick  up  at 
Cozumel  Island  the  party  of  Spaniards  left  there 

• '  Quimistlan  y  Zula  y  Cliolomc,  que  el  quo  menns  destos  ticnc  por  maa 
de  dos  mil  cAsaa.'  Corlia,  (Virtm,  4o6.  Benial  Diiiz  ulso  names  some  pl&ccs. 
Bva.  I'enlcui.,  207. 

'*>  He  hai\  V)ecn  bniTcte  l  otT  the  coast  for  nine  (Uyst  whiU  the  ImmI  pwty 
Arrived  iuug  before  imu,  ovt:r  a  good  roftd. 
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by  Valenzaela.  This  was  done,  but  on  approaching 
Cuba  the  vessel  was  wrecked  at  Cape  San  Antonio, 

with  the  loss  of  the  captain,  two  friars,  and  over 
thirty  others.  Of  the  rest  only  fifteen  survived  to 
reach  Guaniguanico."  Of  the  other  vessels,  the  new 
brigautine  was  sent  to  Espafiola  to  re])ort  to  the 
oidores  concerning  the  overland  expedition  and  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Honduras,  and  to  represent  that  the 
kidnapping  raid  by  Moreno  was  creating  trouble  among 
the  natives.  The  authorities  ordered  the  captives  to 
be  returned."  The  two  remaining  vessels  were  de- 
spatched to  Cuba  and  Jamaica  with  the  plate  and 
jewels  of  Cortes  to  purclia.se  provisions,  live  stock, 
and  plants  wherewith  to  improve  the  colony. 

One  of  these  ships,  in  touching  at  Cuba,  found  there 
a  vessel  from  Santo  JJoniingo,  (li-stinnl  by  the  oidores 
for  Mexico  to  gain  positive  intormation  about  the 
rumored  death  of  Cortes,  and  to  report  on  measures 
against  the  disorders  that  might  follow.  Learning 
that  the  conqueror  was  alive  and  in  Honduras,  the 
niessenjxer  of  the  oidores  resolved  at  once  to  chancre 
the  route  to  Honduras,  where  his  cargo  of  horses  and 
stores  would  also  hud  a  readier  market 

Licenciado  Zuazo,  the  most  honorable  and  trusted 
of  the  administrators  appointed  by  Cort^  oyer  Mexico, 
had  been  arrested  by  his  coUeagues  for  opposing  their 
ne&rions  plans,  ana  sent  out  of  the  way  to  Cuba» 
These  men  had  not  only  seized  on  the  administrative 
power  for  their  own  advanoement,  to  the  neglect  of 
public  wel&re,  but,  believing  the  mighty  conqueror 
and  his  companions  in  arms  to  be  dead,  they  had  hud 
hands  on  their  estates,  and  were  persecuting  their 

"  '  Muricron  ochenta  Espafioles  sin  algnnot  Indios  en  este  viaje. '  Oomara, 
Hist.  Altx.,  269.  Licenciado  Lopex  Mcaped  to  qpcMwl  the  iMwa  of  CorMt'  b*> 
ingaliTe.  Bnntal Dita,  Hutt.  Verdad.,  20&. 

"Togttlier  with  Moriiio  '  in  <  liaiiis. '  'Although  I  fear  that  he  acte<l  by 
order  of  the  oidoreSi  and  that  no  justice  will  be  mven.'  CorUt,  CarUu^  4tk>-6. 
He  praised  the  wealth  of  HoodiirM»  and  adnd  for  wldiera.   'T  paim  dar 

cn-ilito  (|up  jviiia  on_>,  cmbi6  muclinH  jdvos,  y  *pie^as .  .  .  do  lo  *\nc  trnxo  do 
Mexico,'  aays  Jiernai  IHaz^  Uitst.  ytrdaii.,  20^  But  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
relied  on. 
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friends  and  whosoefver  ventured  to  protest.  The 
country  was  in  a  most  critical  condition.  Anarchy 
and  spoliation  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  colo- 
nists were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and 
the  Indians  found  every  encouragement  for  rising 
aeainst  their  white  oppressors  and  blotting  them  oiS 
or  existence. 

All  this  was  reported  by  Zuazo  in  a  letter  to 
Cortes,  with  the  most  earnest  pleading  for  his  imme- 
diate return,  ere  it  was  too  late."  Cortes  was  at  first 
furious;  then  he  melted  into  tears  at  the  thought  of 
the  desolation  wrought  by  his  enemies  and  at  tlie 
inhuman  persecution  of  his  followers.  "  It  serves  me 
right,"  he  said,  in  a  calmer  moment,  "  to  be  thus 
treated  for  placing  trust  in  strangers  and  ignoring 
tried  comrades."^*  Tlie  news  reached  him  at  an  un- 
favorable time.  The  iron  will  and  nerve  which  had 
carried  the  leader  through  the  hardships  of  the  march, 
had  begun  to  yield  to  the  insidious  influence  of  the 
fever-infected  bottom-lands  of  the  Amatique  Bay, 
assisted  perhaps  by  disappointment  at  finding  the 
first  aspect  of  Honduras  so  far  below  his  hopes.  The 
letter  served  to  rouse  his  bodily  as  well  as  mental 
energies,  though  not  to  that  point  of  clear  and  prompt 
determination  which  had  hitherto  characterized  his 
acts.  He  was  irresolute.  Honduras  had  been  little 
explored,  and  the  indication  of  gold  near  Caballos, 
though  small,  led  him  still  to  dwell  on  the  stories 
of  richer  districts  to  the  south.    He  feared  to  aban- 

*•  Bemal  Diaz  assumofl,  contrary  to  Cbrtrfs*  clear  statement,  that  Zuazo  sent 
a  fiuel  from  Hahana  with  the  letter,  and  that  two  days  before  her  wriTftl  at 
Tmjillo  crnme  two  veweb  laden  with  merdmndiM  from  the  <ddons  and  mer- 

chaiits  of  Santo  T^nmingo,  who  h.nl  li  anird  of  C<x-t*%'  whereabonta  through  a 
letter  from  one  of  tlie  survivors  of  .\valo«'  wrecked  ship.  Jlist.  Verdad.,  208. 
Gomara  states  that  the  vessel  from  the  oidores,  laden  with  thirty-two  hortea* 
saddler^',  and  other  useful  material,  was  turned  Kick  from  Cuba  hy  tlio  siir- 
vivors  of  Avalos'  expedition.  8ho  touched  at  Sauto  Domingo  on  her  wav  to 
Honduras.  H'mt.  Mcr.,  270.  Cort^  shows  that  the  news  of  Avaloa*  mip- 
wreck  did  not  reach  him  till  some  time  later.  Cartaa,  408-471. 

*•  The  staflF  did  all  they  coald  to  cheer  him,  and  among  other  efforts  to  dis- 
pel hi-;  gl(.Kjm,  Mufiueco,  the  nxaestresahi,  in;id''  ,i  wairt-r  that  lie  would  ascend 
in  full  armor  Uio  nteen  hill  -to  the .  new  gubernatorial  building.  Before  he 
«Mw]d  reach  the  top  heMl  daad.  BenuU  Dkm,  HiiL  Vtrdad.,  211; 
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don  a  yet  promisinjT^  field,  after  the  efforts  lavished  on 
it,  and  in  view  of  the  eager  advance  of  his  southern 
rival,  him  of  Panamd. 

The  fortunate  predictions  of  a  soldier-astrologer  in 
Mexico  would  not  have  made  him  disinclined,  in  his 
present  frame  of  mind,  to  encourage  similar  counsel- 
lors; but  no  Sabean  was  at  hand  to  interpret  the  scin- 
tillating oracles.  The  friar^i  were  directed  to  appeal 
to  the  supreme  throne,  and  for  three  days  services 
were  held,  with  processions,  and  mtisses,  and  prayers 
for  divine  direction.  Already  during  the  progress  of 
these  appeals,  Cortes  felt  a  dawning  inspiration  in 
a  renewed  courage  to  face  the  treacherous  sea,  and 
stronger  inclinatioiL  to  trust  the  development  of  the 
province  to  another.  He  would  return  to  Mexico. 
Hernando  Saavedra,  his  cousin,  was  appointed  ci^itain- 
general  of  Honduras,^  and  SaAidoval  was  directed  to 
proceed  with  his  company  fix>m  Naoo  to  Mexico, 
W  the  Guatemala  route  already  opened  by  Casas. 
He  himi^elf  embarked  on  the  government  vessel,  but 
at  the  moment  of  departure  the  wind  &ilcd,  and  hear- 
ing of  a  tumult  among  the  colonists  he  landed  to 
restore  order.  The  unruly  spbits  appear  to  have  been 
disappointed  office-seekers,  to  whom  the  obscurity  of 
official  existence  in  a  border  province  seemed  a  most 
ungracious  return  for  their  long  toil.  The  general 
calmed  the  leading  rioters  by  taking  them  on  board 
to  receive  their  reward  in  Mexico.  Two  days  later 
he  set  sail,  onl^  to  meet  another  check  in  the  break- 
age of  the  mam  lateen  yard  just  outside  the  harbor. 
After  three  days  spent  in  repairs  he  again  dqiarted, 
with  a  good  wind,  but  this  soon  increased  to  a  gale, 
and  fifty  leagues  from  port  the  mast  went  overboard 
and  obliged  him  to  return  for  a  third  time. 

Surely,  this  was  a  warning  from  providence  not  to 
proceed.  He  must  have  misunderstood  the  inspira- 
tion, and  would  seek  more  correct  advice.   Upon  one 

(•ODM.*  CorU$,  Cttr<M,47Ci. 
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thing  he  was  determined,  not  again  to  trust  liimself 
to  the  billows.  The  last  tossinijs  had  cured  him 
of  nautical  aspirations,  and  threatened  indeed  to  cure 
him  of  all  others,  for  his  already  weakened  body  was 
left  in  so  racked  a  condition  as  to  brini;  him  near  to 

  o 

death.  Bernal  Diaz  describes  him  as  a  mere  shadow 
of  his  former  self,  and  states  that  a  Franciscan  robe 
had  been  prepared  to  shroud  his  body,  and  by  its  sav- 
ing virtues  to  assist  the  soul  through  purgatory.** 
But,  although  the  conqueror  of  ^[exico  had  filled  the 
measure  of  his  great  achievements,  the  cup  of  honors 
and  of  disappointments  was  not  yet  full.  Classes  had 
again  been  held  to  sanctify  as  inspiration  his  changing 
resolve.  The  vessel  proceeded,  however,  bearing  a 
trusted  servant"  with  letters  for  a  number  of  friends 
in  Mexico,  and  with  orders  revoking  the  power 
granted  to  the  usurping  governors  in  favor  of  more 
reliable  men.  A  number  of  Mexican  chiefs  accompa- 
nied the  messenger  to  testify  that  Cort^  still  lived. 
They  were  to  proceed  to  Fi&nuco  after  landing  the 
servant  in  some  obscure  haven  above  Vera  Uruz, 
whence  he  was  to  proceed  alone  and  in  disguise  to 
Mexico,  so  as  to  elude  any  watching  enemies.  San- 
doval was  recaUed,  greatly  to  the  disappomtment  of 
his  party,  who  rose  almost  in  open  mutiny  at  being 
kept  away  from  their  estates  in  Mexico,  which  were 
by  this  time  exposed  to  ruin  in  hands  of  strangers  and 
usurpers.^" 

Aa  additional  excuse  for  the  determination  to 
remain  may  have  been  found  in  the  hostile  attitude 


"  Ho  places  this  just  before  the  arrival  of  Zuazo's  letter,  Hht.  Vrrdnff. , 
\  but  Cortda  now  for  the  fint  time  complains  of  feeUqg  very  ill,  from  tho 
tomng  at  sea.  Oarteu,  471. 

"  '  Martin  Dorantos  sn  lacayo.'  Oomora,  IJl-^t.  Mex.  .271.  On  Octolicr  23, 
1825,  it  seema  from  n  letter  of  Cortes,  CarUnt,  395.  Bemal  Diaz  intimates 
that  a  fear  of  b«ing  sci/id  l>y  hi.^  enemies  had  to  do  with  CorUs*  disiiioUiift> 
tioD  to  go  in  person.  IliM.  ]  'rnltd. ,  '2 1 2. 

*•  In  concluding  the  reply  to  their  expostulatioDH.  Cortes  had  obsen'ecl  that 
ho  could  tin«l  plenty  of  Boldiera  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  to  do  his  bidding.  Tho 
men  commissioned  iSandoval  to  plead  their  cauae  in  person;  to  urge  the  leader 
to  depart,  and  to  hint  Uwt  fhej  eould  iliid  flonreiiMnliiMnlM  toiUht  I^md. 
Btrnal  Diaz,  UUL  Verdad.,  21& 
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of  two  provinoes,  Papayeca  and  Chapa^a,  some 
seven  leagues  from  TrujiUo."  Some  time  before  this 
Saavedra  had  been  sent  to  explore  the  valley  above, 
and  following  it  for  some  thirty  leagues  found  a  fer- 
tile district  with  a  series  of  ilourisbang  pueblos.  A 
score  of  caciques  appeared  to  offer  their  allegiance 
to  Cortes,  and  into  Trujillo  flowed  provisions  and 
presents.  The  above-named  provinces  alone  held 
aloof,  pleading  not  without  reason  former  maltreat- 
ment and  the  kidnapping  of  tribal  members  by  Fiscal 
Moreno.  No  excuses  could,  however,  be  regarded  as 
valid  in  refusing  allegiance,  and  Saavedra  marched 
again.st  them.  The  people  retired  to  the  hills;  but 
three  of  the  Chapagua  caciqiu^s  Ix  ing  captured  and 
pereiiij)torily  given  a  Hxed  ttTin  in  which  to  repeople 
their  towns,  the  submission  of  this  province  was 
speedily  effected.  Piipayeca  was  now  entered,  and 
Pizacura,  ono  of  the  two  principal  caciques,  was  cap- 
tured. He  threw  the  blame  of  resistance  on  his 
more  powerful  colleague,  Mazatl,  offering  if  released 
to  secure  and  hang  him,  and  thus  bring  the  people 
over.  Once  free,  the  cacique  east  the  promise  to  the 
winds  a.s  readily  as  any  Spaniard.  Mazatl  was  cap- 
tured, nevertheless,  and  given  the  alternative  of  re- 
peopling  the  towns  or  dying.  The  chief  disdaini'ully 
rejected  an  offer  to  purchase  life  with  what  he  regarded 
as  the  enslavement  of  his  people,  and  calmly  accepted 
death. 

This  severity  was  thought  to  be  prudent,  and  it 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  inhabitants 
back  to  all  the  pueblos  save  the  capital.  Here  Piza- 
cura held  forth,  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  since  his 
escapade  no  pardon  was  to  be  expected.  He  was  soon 
captured,  however,  together  with  over  a  hundred  fol- 
lowers. The  latter  were  enslaved  for  their  obstinacy, 
while  he,  with  two  other  caciques,  and  a  youth  who 

'  K  dos  Icguos  el  uno  ilfl  otro .  .  .  cl  de  Papsyeca  tiene  diez  y  ocho  pue- 
blos aubjectos,  y  el  de  Champagua  diez.'  CorUt,  ^wiCM,  465.  The  nunMare 
•bo  given  m  CUapaxina,  Papaica,  etc. 
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appears  to  have  been  the  true  chief  of  the  proYinoe, 

were  kept  as  prisoners." 

This  success,  as  well  as  the  comparatively  kind 
treatment  of  the  natives,  tended  f^reatly  to  promote 
the  pacification  of  the  country,  and  tlu?  name  of  Cor- 
tes Ijecanie  feared  and  respected  far  and  wide."  One 
instance  uf  this  was  the  arrival  of  a  deputation  fruni 
tlie  Gulf  Islands,  aj)pealing  to  his  power  and  ckni- 
encv  fur  protection  aLrainst  a  slaving  party  which  w  as 
raiding  Guanaja.  Cortes  at  once  despatched  a  cara- 
vel wluch  brought  in  the  vessel  with  its  slaves,  des- 
tined for  the  mines  of  ('uba  and  Jamaica.  The 
coinniander,  Rodrigo  de  ^lerlo,  exhibited  a  license  for 
his  expedition,  so  that  severe  measures  could  not  well 
be  taken,  but  means  were  found  to  persuade  the  cap- 
tain to  settle  at  Trujillo  with  his  crew.  Tlie  kid- 
napped islanders  were  restored  to  their  grateful 
friends.  They  sent  in  their  allegiance  and  received 
letters  of  protection,  together  with  a  number  of 
swine  which  soon  multiplied  on  the  islands.^ 

Another  instance  of  the  influence  of  Cortes'  name 
was  afforded  by  the  entry,  from  Nicaragua  into  Olan- 
cho"  province,  of  an  expedition  imder  Gabriel  de 
Bojas,  consisting  of  sixty  men  with  twenty  horses. 
The  natives  resisted,  no  doubt,  whereupon  Kojas 
b^an  to  enslave  and  pillage.  A  deputation  arriving 
at  Trujillo  to  implore  protection,  Sandoval  was  in- 
structed to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  natives,  as 
subjects  of  Cort^s.^   His  force  was  insufficient,  it 

The  two  colleague!  had  been  usurping  ctmrdiana.  They  were  to  be  taken 
to  Mexico  to  be  impresMd  with  tho  extent  of  Spanish  oower,  and  to  learn  rab* 
mission  from  i  1 nut  i  vi  k.   Pizaoom  died  before  leaving  UondocM.  CbrMv,  Car- 

toM,  473:  Oomnrn,  //i^f.  J/^x.,  272. 

'  Kra  tcinido,  y  aoatudo,  y  Uamauanle  en  to<laa  aqnellas  Provinciaa:  El 
Cnpitnn  Hue,  Hue  de  Marina,  q  qniere  dezir  el  Capitan  viejo  que  tree  adofla 
Marina.'  Btrttal  Diaz,  HlM.  Verthul.,  '2(17. 

'•  They  asked  for  a  Spaniard  to  settle  on  each  island,  as  a  gnardian,  but 
tbia  could  not  be  granted.  Oomara,  Hist.  J/iex.,  273.  JDenial  Diaz  aays  that 
tiie  teesel  eacaped,  and  that  she  waa  commanded  l^  Moreno. 

Hiiilnnclio,  Hni!ach<i,  Huyrtlatn.  (  to. 

Cortes  claims  that  tliu  pi  uviuce  had  submitted  to  him  some  time  before, 
but  he  probably  reoeiyed  tlio  proffer  only  now,  thou^  pleading  a  pravioae 

allegiance  to  e.xcnsc  tin*  iutvrference. 
Um.  Cek.  Ax.,  Voi»  1.  37 
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seems,  to  drive  out  the  intruders,  but  Kojas  never- 
theless retired  by  order  of  Cordoba.^ 

One  reason  for  this  withdrawal  was  that  C6rdoba 
could  not  afford  to  place  himself  in  hostile  attitude 
to  any  neighbor.  One  of  the  acts  of  Moreno  during 
his  arbitrary  proceeding  in  Honduras  liad  been  to 
urge  upon  him  to  transfer  his  allegiance  and  province 
to  the  audiencia.  This  prompting  found  a  willing 
ear.  Blind  to  the  accumulative  evidence*  of  failure, 
and  untaught  by  disappointment,  C6rdoba  allowdd 
the  few  instances  of  successful  revolt  to  overshadow 
every  failure.  He  looked  upon  the  force  around 
him,  and  measuring  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  grim  Pedrarias,  his  dread  grew  fainter  as  the 
leagues  increased;  meanwhile  hope  kept  whispering, 
might  he  not  also  become  another  Cortds,  borne  alofb 
by  fame,  or  at  least  a  Velazquez  safe  upon  his  usurped 
island?  He  wavered,  and  yielded.  In  maturing  his 
plans  for  a  step  so  full  of  risk,  he  resolved  to  learn 
mrther  from  Moreno  what  authority  he  possessed,  and 
perfect  arrangements  with  hun.  Pedro  de  Garro" 
was  accordingly  sent  with  a  party  of  forty  men  to 
Honduras,  bearing  also  petitions  to  the  emperor  and 
audiencia,  and  with  instructions  to  explore  the  best 
route  to  a  port  in  that  province  through  which  sup- 
plies and  war  material  might  be  procured.  Sandoval, 
on  hearing  of  their  approach,  captured  them,  together 
with  their  retinue  of  beautiful  women  and  numerous 
servants,  l>ut  allowed  a  few  under  escort  to  proceed  to 
Trujillo.  Cortes  received  them  with  good- will,  and 
as  a  proof  thereof  ordered  four  pack  animals  to  be 
sent  laden  with'  horseshoes,  mining  tools,  and  other 

-  ■  To  assist  him  against  two  officers  wlio  opposctl  his  attempt  to  b<KX)mo  in- 
dependent of  Pedrarias.  Cort^n,  Cartas,  470.  According  to  Herrera,  Sandoval 
returned  without  achieving  anj'tiiing,  pleading  that  he  nad  not  enonph  men, 
df  ■.  iii.  lib.  vui.  cap.  A'ii.  Bemal  FMa/,  who  wa-s  present,  Htates,  on  tlif  other 
hand,  that  8aDdov«d  appeared  against  Koias  with  aixtiy  men,  but  made  friends 
with  him.  Just  then  came  letters  from  GorWa  ordering  him  to  jdn  in  retam* 
ing  to  Mexico,  and  he  hastened  Ixaek,  Rojus  departing  at  the  same  time.  Hid. 
Verdad.f  208.  Gonuu-a,  following  Cort<>a,  ossuineH  that  Rojaa  obeyed  a  mure 
meittge  from  Trniillo  to  leate  Olancho.  Hist.  Mer. ,  272. 
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articles,  as  a  present  to  C6rdoba.  But  he  could  not 
countenance  the  overthrowal  of  a  chief  by  a  subordi- 
nate officer;  for  had  not  his  present  expedition  been 
made  to  punish  a  similar  attempt?  He  wrote  him 
accordingly,  advising  fidelity  to  Pedrarias,  and  promis- 
ing liis  aid  in  procuring  supplies  through  Honduras, 
since  Panamd  was  ron;arded  as  too  distant.'" 

This  intercourse  had  served  to  enlighten  Cortes  in 
regard  to  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  country 
to  the  south  and  south-west.  He  had  learned  that  it 
was  fertile  and  populous,  filled  with  flourishing  towns, 
and  giving  great  promise  of  mineral  wealth;  facts  con- 
firmed by  the  splendid  retinue  of  Garro  and  the  de- 
mand for  mining  implemont?;.  Perhaps  in  this  very 
country  lay  tlie  rich  provinces  which  had  stirred  liis 
iiiije^ination,  oven  before  the  fall  of  Mexico,  and  for 
which  ho  liad  come  in  search  this  long  way.  Slioiild 
ho  allow  an  interloper  to  depri\'e  liiin  of  what  his 
fancy  had  claimed  all  these  years,  and  what  had  en- 
ticed him  to  superhuman  efforts?  But  a  valid  excuse 
was  needed  for  seizing  a  province  already  lield  by  an- 
otlu^r.  a  king's  lieutenant  like  himself  Cortes  was  too 
astute,  however,  not  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  so  rich 
a  prize  from  eluding  him.  Was  it  out  of  friendsliip 
for  a  stranger  that  he  had  sent  valuable  presents  to 
Cordoba,  and  ollered  to  forward  supj)lies  through  Hon- 
dnr  is?  No,  he  knew  where  to  sow  in  order  to  rea|». 
1  It'  liad  also  written,  as  he  admits,  to  some  officers  in 
Nicaragua  wliom  lie  knew,  and  what  subtle  poison 
may  not  have  l)een  diffused  by  craftily  worded  advice. 
Cordoba  understood  the  hint  for  himself,  and  was  con- 
firmed in  his  resolve.  But  his  fellow-soldiers  had  also 
a  word  to  say.  The  idea  of  risking  life  and  fortune 
for  the  ambitious  plans  of  a  captain  who  was  little, 

'  Ewnribf  •!  dieho  Francisco  Hernandez  y  &  toda  la  gente  <ine  ooa  A 
estaba  en  general,  y  partionl.nmiente  <l  nl;;uno3  do  los  capitanes  ue  su  oom- 
pania  quo  yo  conoscia,  repreadit'-ndolos  la  fuaMad  quo  en  nquello  hacian,*  etc. 
?-'i)r/''«.  Cartas,  474.  Ik-mal  Diaz  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  hs  promised 
to  do  his  best  for  him,  Hitt.  YerdeuL,  211,  aad  in  thia  wm  probftbly  a  littlo 
troth,  MwiUbaMon. 
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if  an;>'thing,  more  than  themselves,  was  by  no  means 
to  the  Hking  of  all  tlie  officers.  Several  objected,  and 
slnro  it  was  now  too  lato  to  retreat  Cordoba  must  even 
persuade  them  by  arms.  Civil  war  threatened,  and 
the  news  was  not  long  in  reaching  Trujillo.  Indeed,  it 
seems  that  the  rebel  leader,  on  tindint^  wliat  a  tempest 
he  had  invoked,  sent  to  tender  allegiance  to  Cortes." 
And  then  the  latter  reasoned  "with  himself.  Could 
lie,  an  imperial  officer,  stand  calmly  by  and  sec  his 
^Majesty's  interests  sacriticed  and  his  subjects,  his 
countrvnien,  slaughtered?  No,  certainly  not;  and  he 
roiigiatulated  himself  upon  the  success  of  his  plans. 
]  [vi  a  was  the  longed-for  pretence,  cast  in  his  way  by 
fortune.  He  must  pounce  upon  the  prize  while  the 
claimants  were  aljsorbed  in  contention.®  The  first 
step  was  to  direct  a  large  force  of  natives  to  open  a 
road  to  Nicaragua,  and  Sandoval  received  orders  to 
prepare  for  the  ex))edition.^ 

Again  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  leader  had  misin- 
terpreted the  signs  of  providence. 

His  messenger  to  Mexico  had  safely  arrived,  and 
with  prudent  management  a  reaction  had  been  started 
in  favor  of  Cor^s;  the  evidence  that  he  was  alive 
was  half  the  battle;  hat  his  enemies,  though  checked, 
were  not  overthrown,  and  believing  that  everything 
depended  upon  his  presence  it  was  dedded  to  recaS 
him.  The  commission  was  intrusted  to  his  cousin, 
Fray  Die  go  Altamirano,  an  ex-soldier  who  had  doffed 
the  helmet  for  a  Franciscan  cowl,  and  a  man  of  honor 
and  business  talent*^  He  fell  like  a  bomb-shdl  on 
the  manifold  projects  of  Cortes  for  conquest  and 

'  Hernandez .  . .  sent  to  invite  the  Marquis  to  come  and  receive  the 
province  from  him.'  Andagoya^n  NamUivet  37;  Herrtra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii.  cap. 
▼iL    Cort<?a  became  ;v  inar<|uiH  a  few  ywn  lator. 

'  Quiae  luego  ir  d  Nicaragua,  cr^oido  poner  en  cllo  alguu  remedio.' 
Corttn,  CarUtM,  476. 

llfTTial  Diaz  as^nmr  s  that  v.]\on  Parnloval  was  sotting  ont  for  Mexico, 
ahortly  1"  ton?  tliis,  as  Htate<l,  ho  recciveii  onlera  to  pass  throujjh  Nicaragua, 
•para  «l«  nianilalla  a  kh  Magestad  en  Gouemacion.'  Iiitt.  ]'rnltnl.,  '2]'2. 

*^Jd.,  •JlTi.  'Para  ost<!  efeto  flet<i  un  riavio  *-n  la  Villa  do  Mi<k'llin.' 
OvMOf  iii.  523.  Ue  came  iu  the  vessel  which  liud  carried  the  meiMeuger. 
CorUs,  Carta$,  476. 
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aggrandizement,  which,  if  encouraged  bv  one  success, 
might  have  borne  the  victor  triumphantly  southward, 

perhaps  to  the  realms  of  the  Incas.  Altamirano  was 
not  a  man  to  let  the  stern  present  hv.  ()l)sc  ured  by  the 
glowing  fancies  of  enthusiasm.  His  visions  turned 
alone  toward  Mexico,  and  his  coloring  was  ro.-oi  vt  d 
for  painting  the  sad  condition  of  its  affairs.  This  he 
did,  boldly,  yet  with  loving  discreetness,  and  con- 
vinced his  kinsman  that  return  to  ]\rexico  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  save  himself,  his  friends,  and  the 
country  from  ruin.  He  also  insisted  that  in  order 
to  succeed  in  controlling  followers  he  must  assert  his 
dignity,  and  impose  on  the  vulgar  by  an  intimidating 
and  awe-inspiring  pomp.  The  familiarity  grown  out 
of  the  fellowship  of  the  camp  and  the  toil  of  the 
march  might  answer  in  a  border  province,  l)Ut  not 
in  the  well-settled  districts  of  New  S|»;un,  or  at  the 
court  of  ^Icxieo.  ^fore  dignity  should  be  assumed 
at  once;  here  and  now  nuist  he  teach  his  followers 
the  distance  between  the  governor  and  the  suhject, 
and  demand  reven-nce  as  his  due.  There  was  not 
much  need  ibr  exhortation  in  this  respect,  for  ])oiiip 
came  naturally  to  Cortes.  Readily,  therefoiv,  did  he 
mount  the  gubernatorial  seat  witli  its  imposini^-  dais, 
and  receive  with  a  complacent  smile  the  se n <.>/■/'< r'-  from 
the  lips  of  the  deeply  bowing  suite.  In  church,  even, 
he  occupied  the  higher  level  of  the  raised  sitt'dl,^ 
while  abroad  the  cannon  belched  forth  in  his  honor.^* 
His  distrust  of  the  sea  remained,  and  he  (U't(;r- 
mined  to  return  through  Guati  uiala.  The  laborers, 
therefore,  were  taken  from  the  Nicaragua  road  to 
prepare  the  way  for  him;''  but  finally  the  pilots  con- 

Lordflbip,  a  title  which  pertained  only  to  the  higher  nobility  and  to  the 
highest  offices,  and  which  Coittia,  eren  a.s  guvcmor  and  captain  general,  had 
not  the  sliglitc'^t  ri^!it  t  )  assume. 

"Seat  of  huiiui-  for  princes  and  i)rolatos  iUid  for  the  ruling  incu  in  a 
province. 

*^Goiiinrn^  Ifl-f.  ^^'\r.,  27^:  /fcrrcrn,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  vii. 

•*  Mes-sengem  were  sent  to  the  pneblos  cn  ronto  orderiiig  them  to  put  tho 
road  in  order  and  pr<>p.ire  for  hi.s  reception.  Some  of  the  Mexican  anxiliaries 
were  hIho  appointed  for  the  work,  says  Ixtlilxochitl,  but  their  remaining 
prince  stayed  with  Cortes.  IlorribUt  Crueld(uU$t  110. 
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viiiced  him  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  winds 
and  currents  were  f;ivoral)le,  while  the  h^nd  route 
must  he  lonsjf  and  lull  of  obstacles.  He  accordini^ly 
eniljarked  in  three  vessels  with  twenty  Spanish  lol- 
lowers  and  their  liorses,  and  some  two  hundred  In- 
dians under  J^rince  Ixtlilxuchitl,  setting  sail  April  25, 
1520.^  Sandoval  joined  him,  but  his  comj)any  went 
overland.  Siuivedra  remained  as  his  lieutenant,  with 
instructions  to  maintain  native  loyalty  by  good  treat- 
ment, and  to  ])r()m(>te  settlement.  The  general's  yet 
wavering  conliilence  in  the  sea  received  another  shock 
oft'  the  very  coast  of  N  ew  Spaui,  w  hence  a  gale  drove 
him  Ijack  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  Cuba. 
On  the  IGth  of  ^lay  he  again  sut  sail,  and  landed  a 
week  later  near  the  present  \  era  Cruz.  The  news 
of  his  arrival  spread  rapidly,  and  soldiers,  colonists, 
and  natives  hastened  forward  in  throng  to  bear  the 
beloved  leader,  the  mighty  Malinche,  in  triumph  to 
the  island  city  which  he  had  won  and  refoimded. 
Doubts  were  dissipated  and  past  disappointments 
forgotten  as  he  gazed  once  more  on  the  scenes  of  his 
briUiant  achievements,  and  drank  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude.*' 

'®  *  Kecibi6  al  cuerpo  de  Christo  \iia  niaOium  porque  como  cstaua  taii  iimlo, 
temia  niorirse.'  Jlemal  Diaz,  Jiist.  Vtrdad.,  215.  Prescott  i^ores  the  frUur, 
and  awnmaa  that  Sandoval  pemiaded  him  to  leave.  But  this  ia  only  one  of 
the  many  enots  into  vUdi  Ite  has  fallen  oonoeming  this  expedition.  Jftt., 

iii.  30-'. 

The  iiatives  were  to  be  punishcU  for  i)cr8evermg  in  idolatry';  althoa^ 
Indians  mutt  not  be  enslave^  yet  alavea  held  lawfmly  by  them  might  be 

purcha»('<I  aa  such  by  the  colonista.  Tiie  instructions  contain  a  number  of 
minor  nilea  for  the  good  g<»vei-nment  of  proviucc  luid  towns.  CorUn,  Efcrito* 
Sudtmt  7^05.  Saavedra  did  not  perhaps  relish  tlie  idea  of  being  left  with  a 
comparatively  small  force,  for  Bcninl  l>iaz  complains  tliat  he  purposely  with> 
held  for  some  time  the  order  permitting  the  Naco  comimny  to  leave  for  Mex- 
ico. HiM.  I't  nliiil.,  21."),  219.  The  leading  authoritic.-i  for  Cortes'  different 
expeditions  to  Ilomluraa  are:  Cort^t  CarUUt  33S,  351,  dtii)^  et  seq.;  /</.,  £itrrt- 
to*  Sit^ftOM,  70-9."»,  318;  M,  Carta  al  Rrtf,  in  Icasbaleeta,  CW.  Iter.,  i  481-2; 
yj "  w  ,/  ,  Cfi.  fn.  in  A/.,  i.  ■1S4  (');  /^^7•  J/rn7»/r, dec.  viii.  cap.  x.;  (h-htl<.,  iii. 
I  ss      44S.  4.KS-0.  .>I7  18;  (;o»/tim,  H>-^t.  .Urr.,  233-4,  2.'>()  74;  I'.,  nird 

Diaz,  JUM.  I'enlad.,  159,  176-7,  I9.'t-210;  Letters  and  Reports  by  Coi  tea  and 
othei'  'itiit  .  rs  to  tin;  Knipen>r  and  Cuuntil.  in  J>nr.  liit^tl.,  i.  r>2I-4,  iv.  22i!  7.  ot 
8tM|..  and  in  Pd'-hero  nnd  (  Yird'-niix,  Col.  JJof.,  xii.  2(>8-77,  .302-7,  SS(>-403;  xiii. 
4(»  7,I(>S  <»,  2y:t-4,  :<!t7:  xiv.  2.)-4:i.  i  t  t«otj.:  (  t  rrx/d.  Carta,  in  St/nifr'^  MSS., 
XX.  Ql;  Jxfhlxochil/,  JivrhUe*  <JniMiuU»t  78-110;  ChimulpaiHt  Cong.  Jfrx.,iL 
106-53;-  Uemra,  dec.  iii  Ub.  v.  oap.  viL-viiL  xiL-xilL ;  lib.  vL  cap.  x.  ziL ;  lib. 
vii.  cap.  viii. ;  lib.  viiL  capw  iiL-Ti. ;  lib.  x  caj^  xi.  Less  important  bodes,  which 
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adil  little  or  nothing  to  the  preceding,  are:  Torr/nrmn'Iii,  i.  r»74  C:  Prmrxnl, 
JJintJ  '/iifiijxt,  HVi;  t'oijoUudo,  Hii^t.  }'«'■'«//<''«,  44-r>S;  V dlln i/ii/ it  i  rr\  J Ii<t.  Comj. 
Itza,  39-^;  Duran.  Hi^t.  Jnd.,  MS.,  ii.  TrJI-'J;  Piueh,  Ji'elnckm,  '2;  Vazqva, 
Chronica  tie  (Jvat.,  18-20;  Corlcs,  JiiM.  S.  E'i/>aA>t,  351-2,  307-9;  Pharro  y 
Orellnna,  Varoii^ii  llt'Ktr*'«,  lOS-lG;  O'lU'ano's  Discov.,  160-4;  ISrteOnderxrhey- 
dene  Togt^n,  52-80,  95-107,  iJi  Ao,  Xnauiri:  uriye  Versamelinrf,  xi. ;  7'wee  Ver- 
•cheyde  Tmiten,  19-70,  in  Id.;  (Jot^frUd,  Jieymi,  OgUbjft  Am,,  91-2; 
8aUt§ar,  C<mq.  Mer.,  15^,  811-311:  RttiiUa,  in  Kaih,  Hiat.  Mex,  (ed.  Mad., 
1843),  4G3-9;  BtamHOnt,  Cron.  Mirh.,  in.  lSO-92;  Juarrux,  Cunt.,  nfi,  1J3, 
324-7;  CViro,  Trrs  Siglon,  i.  29-30,  4<i-8;  I'ti/lui,  HixL  Ant.  Mrj.,  iii.  420; 
Liiet,  Nov.  Orb.,  318;  VoyiKjrs,  New  Co!.,  i.  347;  World  Di^plaifil,  ii.  251} 
LardnerK  II>'<t.  />rx^or.,  ii.  02;  Gordon  h  Hist.  Ant.  Mex.,  ii.  203,  209-15,240-1; 
FancourC'  Jiisl.  }'»<".,  39;  Squifr'it  States  Cmt.  Am.,  (Hi;  Rivera,  J/iMt.Jtdnpn, 
i.  44;  Bu.-<tan,ante,  Cuad.  Hut.,  i.  42;  Alamnn,  Divert.,  i.  19G-7,  203-23,  2:i4-5; 
append.,  129-37;  ii-  17-18;  Jtiveraf  Oob.  Mtx.,  L  17;  ^oinocoM,  Uiai,  M(J.,vr. 
17S-0, 236-328,  849-53,  309,  739-56;  CotUm,  Aven.  y  Cmq.,  285-9;  Pr«mxtt*» 
M-x.,  iii.  270  302;  //.7/m'  CortCA,  ii.  183-22S:  II.  Span.  Contj.,  iii.  30  01 ;  I!ra^. 
»eur  de  Bourbounj,  UuU.  Nat.  Civ.,  iv.  573-017;  Busturre,  M^x.,  3;{l»-49,  380; 
Larenawlit're,  Mex.  etOvot.,  130-7;  Monglare,  RUunU,  lliS;  Annin,  AlleJUtx., 
351-01;  Ma,,n-'.s  .M.r.  .-i'j^^r.,  j.  sr.;  AbboU't  OorUt,  90&-S»i  WtiU'  Bwulmnu, 
449-57;  PtioiCZf  Menu  GucU.,  i.  53-4. 
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PEDBARIAS  EEMOVES  TO  NICAEAGUA. 

C6RD0BA  Meoitatb  BzYOLfr— Soto  and  CokpaSov  Omar — TBxa. 

Flight — PEnRARi.\s  Ni'rses  his  \Vr.\th — Secret  Motives  for  his 
Depaktcre  roH  NiCAii^vofA — Cokix)Ba  Loses  his  Head — The  Gov- 
s&NOB  Covets  Honduuas,  a.m>  Cousa  to  Blows — The  Indl/iks  Follow 
TUB  ExAMFU— Bloodt  SoBifv— PunuBiifl  Ihtsbbijrkd  a  Bn 
KEVEniB — Pirao  DB  MB  BiM  Succeeds  as  QovmroB  at  PakaxJL— 
His  Ixstrcctioks  aitd  Pouot— Bmsmau  ov  Pki»ABUS<— Xei- 

VMPBA2IT  KaSULT. 

With  the  departure  of  Cortes  in  drooping  plumes, 
his  pretentious  projects  for  dominion  in  the  south 
leoeived  a  check,  and  tiie  portentous  clouds  which 
had  before  loomed  oyer  Honduras  a^ain  darkened  the 
sky,  extending  over  the  adjoining  lake  province,  there 
to  threaten  Cordoba's  bright  visions  of  independence. 
One  can  hardly  blame  the  lieutenant  for  mdulging 
his  imagination  with  the  aUuring  Drospects  of  power, 
wealth,  and  fame,  when  kept  in  suojection  on  the  one 
side  by  so  unlovable  a  master  as  Pedrarias,  and  when 

Prompted  on  the  other  bv  the  powerful  audienda  of 
►anto  Domingo  to  cast  off  the  unrighteous  allegiance. 
With  his  mind  thus  predisposed,  C6rdoba  saw  clearly 
that  Nicaragua  could  not  permanently  pertain  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Panamd.  It  was  a  distinct  province, 
conquered  and 'abandoned  by  Gil  Gronzalez,  and  now 
brought  into  resubjectioii  hy  his  own  eftbrts  and  tal- 
ents. If  any  one  disputed  his  position  he  could  point 
to  the  authoi  ization  of  the  audiencia.  True,  the  fleet 
and  men,  the  means  and  influence,  used  in  eflectin^ 
the  reqonquest  pertained  to  his  late  chief.  What  of 

(684) 
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that?  The  ships  did  not  belong  to  Pediurias;  the  old 
governor  had  taken  them  in  direct  disobedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  king.  As  for  the  money  and  the 
men,  all  had  been  obtained  hj  vile  indirection,  and 
might  as  well  be  made  to  serve  one  traitor  as  another. 
But  he  was  no  traitor  to  the  king  who  responded  to 
the  will  of  the  king's  audienda. 

There  was  much  in  common  between  the  revolts  of 
OHd  and  C6rdoba,  but  the  motives  of  the  leaders 
differed.  The  former,  bold,  brave,  and  in  the  main 
true,  had  felt  aixgrie\  ed  that  so  broad  a  portion  of  the 
earth  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man,  whose  preten- 
sions thereto  grew  out  of  his  accidental  position  as 
commander,  while  he,  a  captain  who  had  shared  every 
danger  and  hardship  in  the  grand  conquest,  must  be 
content  forever  to  serve.  The  sole  command  of  a 
small  portion  of  disputed  territory  he  had  deemed  a 
recompense  small  enough  beside  the  imperial  reward 
of  his  commander.  Jlernandez  de  Cordoba  viewed 
matters  from  a  somewhat  diflerent  stand-point,  tliouL^^li 
with  an  abundance  of  plausible  excuses.  He  was  an 
instrument  chosen  by  Pedrarias  to  wrest  a  fiiir  domain 
from  the  rightful  concjueror.  Tn  tliis  selection  l\Mh-a- 
rias  had  been  governed  by  his  usual  narrow  ]»(.licy. 
Throui^hout  his  whole  career  he  could  not  abandon 
the  vain  attempt  to  accomplish  great  results  by  small- 
means,  and  noble  results  bv  base  means. 

With  such  incentives  and  precepts  Cordoba  found 
little  diilirulty  in  disposing  of  the  moral  obstacles  to 
his  scheme,  and  on  turning  toward  the  material  he 
saw  nothing  insurmountable,  since  most  of  the  men 
were  favorably  disposed.  In  this  there  was  nothing 
strange,  for  C6rdoba  was  generous  and  confiding,  and 
by  the  side  of  Pedrariaa  such  qualities  shone  with 
double  lustre.  As  a  first  step  he  called  on  the  settlers, 
particularly  of  Leon  and  Granada,  to  petition  the 
King  for  his  appointment  as  independent  governor.' 

*  Tho  reader  will  remember  how,  in  the  laat  chapter^  GorMs  treated  Um 
metiongcCT  bearing  this  petition. 
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None  objected  save  a  dozen  men  headed  by  the  cap- 
tains Soto  and  Compafion.  Lojalty  had  i^robablv 
nothing  to  do  with  their  opposition,  but  rather  jeal- 
ousy. They  would  not  risk  their  Hberty  and  prospects 
to  mise  so  much  above  themselves  a  fellow  officer 
who  could  never  be  in  their  eyes  more  able  and  de- 
serving than  themselves. 

The  romonstrances  of  these  few  persons  were  not 
to  be  regarded,  however,  and  retreat  for  Cordoba  was 
in  any  case  too  late.  Soto,  the  fipst  to  object,  was 
cast  into  the  fortress  of  (iranada,  but  Compaiion, 
with  a  few  faithful  conira<les,  broke  open  the  prison 
and  liljf rated  him.  The  little  band,  well  armed  and 
inouiitcil,  thcii  took  tlie  field  n;_rai!ist  Cordol^a  and 
openly  l)ade  him  defiance,  ('('n-tloba  reeoL;iiized  tliat 
pro:i)pt  action  was  indispensable,  and  set  forth  in 
pursuit.  Though  Soto  and  Companon  failed  to  jj^ain 
more  adherents,  as  they  had  expected,  they  neverllie- 
less  took  a  stand  near  Granada  against  the  usurj)er's 
formidable  Ibrce,  warning  him  that  all  their  cflbrts, 
in  case  of  attack,  would  be  coneenti-ated  on  kill- 
iuLT  hini.^  The  lieutenant  hesitated,  lie  well  knew 
the  deteiinined  character  of  his  late  officers,  and 
picLuied  himself  the  target  of  their  unerring  missiles. 
The  golden  visions  of  his  hopes  became  dinuner.  He 
would  like  to  be  a  governor,  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  killed;  and  not  possessing  the  spirit  of  greatness, 
he  readily  found  an  excuse  for  returning  whence  he 
came,  wmle  Soto  with  his  gallant  ten  thought  it  prof- 
itable to  acquaint  Pedranas  and  receive  from  him 
the  reward  of  loyal  servants.  The  journey  back  to 
Panamd  was  not  easy,  with  its  rugged  mountains, 
im})etuous  streams,  and  pathless  forests,  while  hostile 
natives,  venomous  animals,  and  gnawing  hunger  added 
to  the  hardships  serious  danger;  nevertheless  they 
would  undertake  it,  and  make  a  portion  of  their  way 
by  sea.   Soon  after  starting  they  found  their  horses 

*  '  No  los  oso  acometer  poraue  tenia  por  cierto  que  habian  de  matar  i  A 
Aotes  qiw  d  aadie.'  Andagoj/Ot  ML,  in  Uttmrrde,  CM.  de  Viagm,  iii.  417. 
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an  encumbrance  rather  than  an  aid,  and  therefore 
they  abandoned  them.  Baiiefooted  and  dilapidated 
they  l  eached  the  town  of  Fonseca,'  in  Chiriqui,  wliere 
Hurtado,  the  ibunder,  relieved  ihem,  and  provided  a 
canoe  in  which  to  pursue  the  journey. 

After  the  departure  of  Soto  southward,  the  good 
Hurtiido  pondered  over  the  situation.  The  rebel 
C<5rdoba,  in  common  with  Soto  and  the  others,  lie 
held  in  low  esteem.  If  with  his  small  force  he  could 
not  conquer  him,  he  believed  he  could  frighten  tlie 
man  j^reatly;  at  all  events,  here  was  an  opportunity 
to  <i^ain  favor  witli  Pedrarias.  He  accordin<:]jly  armed 
all  the  al)le-bodied  men  at  his  connnand  and  marched 
against  the  rebels,  leaving  the  sick  and  helpless  to 
ward  off  famine  and  the  natives  as  best  they  miulit. 
After  waitincf  some  time  in  vain  for  the  return  of 
Hurtado,  the  abandoned  remnant  deserted  the  ])Ost 
an<l  set  out  in  search  of  him,  directing  tlieii'  steps 
toward  the  gulf  of  Xicoya, 

In  the  mean  time  Soto  and  his  party  reached  Natd 
and  sent  their  report  to  Panama.  Page  in  the  breasts 
of  some  men  consumes  both  body  and  soul;  but  such 
was  the  nature  of  Pedraiias  that  the  essence  of  his 
life  appeared  to  be  drawn  from  inexhaustible  wells  of 
vindictive  spleen.  Although  approaching  the  time 
when  most  men  die,  the  castigation  of  a  traitorous 
lieutenant  was  too  choice  a  morsel  to  intrust  to 
another;  and  so,  belting  in  his  wrath,  he  prepared  at 
once  to  march  against  him.  To  this  he  was  impelled 
abo  by  a  desire  to  forestall  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  whose  projects  were  even 
then  casting  a  portentous  shadow  over  the  smiling 
shores  of  the  Freshwater  Sea.  A  still  deeper  im- 
pulse, however,  was  the  looming  spectre  of  a  new 
governor,  with  orders  for  a  residenda,  which  once 
instituted  might  prevent  his  departure. 

•  Within  the  bay  formed  hy  Vnnta  dc  Burica,  into  -which  flows,  among 
other  small  streams,  tlie  river  known  at  present  as  Foiueca.  Uarlufiruijhu  I^ac. 
Coast,  ilS.,  it  79. 
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To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  Pedrarias 
was  obliged  not  only  to  employ  his  own  fortune  but 
to  borrow  large  sums  from  Uie  house-holders  and 
merchants.  This  he  did,  agreeing  to  share  with  them 
the  profits  of  the  adventure.  He  was  shrewd  enough 
to  conceal  how  much  a  prospective  snocessor  and  resi- 
fkncia  had  to  do  with  his  departure;  and  believing 
that  tlie  object  was  solely  to  secure  for  the  benefit 
of  Panamd,  from  a  strange  invader  and  rebel,  the 
gold-seamed  Nicaragua  wiUi  its  budding  colonies  and 
trade,  the  people  were  quite  eager  to  aid  him  in  so 

E remising  and  loyal  a  scheme.  Panamd  and  Natd 
ad  ah'cady  been  drained  of  able-bodied  men  by  the 
expeditions  under  Pizarro  and  Almagro  which  were  to 
yirld  such  brilhant  results,  and  Pedrarias  was  obhged 
to  draw  upon  xVcla  and  Nombre  de  Dios  for  soldiers. 
This  additional  levy  so  nearly  depopulated  the  prov- 
ince that  its  four  cities  together  could  hardly  muster 
occupants  enough  for  '  a  mediocre  hamlet/  as  (3vic(lo 
expresses  it.  A  larij^u  number  of  Indians  were  also 
taken.  The  departure  of  the  deet  took  place  in  Jan- 
uary, 1526. 

Cordoba  had  not  been  comfortable  since  Soto's 
escape.  The  more  he  pondered  the  shorter  to  his 
mind  grew  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
grim  Pedrarias.  In  his  fear  he  bethought  himself 
of  Cortes,  and  sent  to  ofl'er  him  the  province  on  con- 
dition that  lie  should  retain  the  eonunand  as  his 
lieutenant;  for  it  was  far  better  to  be  subject  to 
the  magnanimous  conqueror  of  Ant-ihuac,  whose  name 
would  prove  a  safeguard  against  his  old  master,  while 
his  distant  residence  in  Mexico  might  leave  a  lieu- 
tenant almost  wholly  independent.  This  scheme  re- 
ceived an  encoiu'aging  acceptance,  as  we  have  seen, 
only  to  be  abandoned  before  the  urgent  appeals  from 
Mexico. 

The  more  than  peculiar  conduct  of  C6rdoba  on 
meeting  Soto  has  prepared  us  for  almost  any  pusilla- 
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nimity  on  his  port.  Either  a  blind  reliance  in  Cortds 
made  him  careless,  or  the  arrival  at  Leon  of  the 
hoary-hcadcd  Pedrarias  -was  unexpectedly  sudden ;  it 
seems  at  any  rate  that  lie  did  not  even  attempt  to 
defend  himself.  Probably  tlie  settlers  had  become 
disgusted  with  his  want  oi'  courage  and  failed  to  sup- 
port him.  All  we  learn  is  that  he  and  his  friends 
humbly  met  the  governor  and  sought  to  deny  their 
guilt,  pleading,  as  in  the  case  of  Vasco  Nunez,  that 
had  nmtinous  intentions  hrrn  entertained  they  woidd 
not  thus  have  dared  tu  come  forward  unarmed,  but 
would  have  lied  or  defended  themselves.  The  case 
was  too  clear,  however,  and  Pedrarias  never  forgave: 
the  head  of  C6rdoba  was  required  as  a  lesson  to  simi- 
lar aspirants.* 

Plaving  thus  removed  his  rebellious  subordinate, 
Pedrarias  looked  about  to  secure  the  permanent  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  and  extend  his  jurisdiction 
as  best  he  mij^ht.  If  Nicarai^ua  belonjjed  to  ('astilla 
del  Oro,  as  he  of  course  maintained,  so  must  the 
eastern  and  north-eastern  extension  of  this  region, 
as  far  at  least  as  the  gulf  of  Honduras,  clearly  the 
natural  boundary.  The  efforts  of  Gil  Gk>nzalez  to  se- 
cure Honduras  showed  that  he  had  also  r^pided  this 


was  not  the  dreaded  Cortes  away,  and  was  not  his 
lieutenant,  Saavedra,  in  command  of  a  mere  handful 
of  men?  What  more  convincing  evidence  of  his  right 
could  there  be?  But  even  under  these  circumstances 
caution  was  necessary,  and  he  resolved  to  secure  at 
first  only  the  adjoining  border  territory.  With  this 
object  captains  Hurtado  and  Kojas  were  sent  to  oc- 
cupy Olancho  Valley.  The  natives  had  too  vivid  a 
recollection  of  the  former  invasion  under  Rojas  to  feel 

*  It  eertehily  appears  strange  that  CdrdolM,  knowing  so  well  the  character 

of  his  master,  shoiiM  so  tamely  have  delivi  red  liitnsolf  int<3  lii.s  hands.  Tho 
cbrouiclcrs  sympathizo  with  anv  victim  of  tho  abhorred  governor.  '  Katal^a 
nitty  bien  quisto  coinunmente/ saya  Oriedo,  'de  todoe  los  espaftoles . . '.  cul- 
pa))Ml...d  IVdrarias  <le  iiiccnstaiite  l-  arclerado  iiki!  jtu-z. '  iii.  KS.V-C.  His 
rebellion  'parecio  siempn)  iiicierto,'  id  tiic  imBtudiud  (^luUilicatiou  uf  Kemeaal, 


But  above  all. 
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safe,  and  hastened  to  TrujiUo  with  their  complaint& 
Saavedra,  who  saw  the  dimger  of  oountenancing  en- 
croachments from  such  a  miarter,  sent  two  envoys*  to 
demand  the  immediate  wi&drawal  of  the  Nicara^uan 
troops.  Pedrariaa  was  not  unprepared  for  this,  and 
smooth  and  evasive  was  his  answer.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  he  would  oome  to  an  nnd^rstanding  with  Cortes 
rocrarding  his  pretensions  in  that  quarter,  and  submit 
the  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  audicncia, 
^leanwdiile  there  must  be  no  fighting  or  attempted 
ovcrrcacliing  among  countrymen. 

The  tone  and  manner  of  the  old  courtier  would  have 
convinced  more  experienced  men  than  the  Honduras 
envoys,  aiul  witli  satisfied  hearts  they  turned  to  bear 
the  peueelul  message  to  tlieii*  chief.  Pedrarias  gained 
his  point.  He  never  entertained  the  idea  of  writing 
to  Cortes  or  submitting  any  question  to  the  autheneia. 

Fresli  instructions  were  at  once  despatched  to  I  lur- 
tado  and  liojas,  and  while  the  envoys  were  lulling 
Saavedra  into  fancied  security  they  fell  upon  his  ad- 
hei'ents  in  Olancho,  routed  them,  and  secured  their 
effects.  The  victors  then  proceeded  northward  with 
a  view  to  occupy  Natividad  and  secure  for  their  chief 
a  mucli  needed  port  on  the  North  Sea,  through  which 
to  receive  supplies  and  maintain  connnunication  with 
Spain  and  the  Islands,  for  the  Panami'i  route  was  too 
long  and  costly.  Informed  of  their  movements  Saave- 
dra sent  a  force  to  intercept  them.  The  captains  were 
not  just  then  prepared  to  resist  so  strong  a  body, 
and  like  their  master  they  resorted  to  fair  words,  both 
sides  promising  to  return  peaceably  home.  But  neither 
believed  in  these  assurances,  and  each  resolved  to  watch 
the  other.  Rojas,  for  that  matter,  proceeded  on  the 
march  to  Natividad,  while  Hurtado  returned  to  Olan- 
cho to  protect  his  interests  there.  The  Trujillo  party 
pursued  the  latter,  and  a  fight  ensued  wherein  thev 
proved  victorious,  after  losing  two  men.  These  broils 

'Juan  Corrasco  and  Chriat^bal  de  la  Toxre.  Htrrcra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  ^ 
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the  natives  observed,  and  saw  therein  their  oppor- 
tunity. Tliey  attacked  Xatividad,  and  the  Spaniards, 
driven  forth  after  a  fight  in  whieli  several  fell,  took 
refuG^e  in  a  natural  stroogliold,  there  to  remain  uutil 
aid  could  arriv(\® 

Ilojas  appears  to  have  learned  of  this  uprising  in 
time  to  retreat  to  Olancho;  l)ut  hero  also  the  caciques 
had  mustered  in  force^  to  avenge  the  injuries  which 
Pedrarias'  soldiers  were  inflicting.  Ordered  by  them 
to  bring  in  maize  and  material  for  houses,  they  seized 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  within  the  bunrlles  a 
quantity  of  arms.  These  were  to  sctvo  the  natives 
who  remained  in  or  near  the  camp  waiting  the 
approach  of  their  regularly  armed  compatriots.  All 
prepared,  the  word  was  given,  and  stealthily  the  dusky 
foe  crept  upon  the  unsuspecting  Spaniards.  Living 
in  the  midst  of  treachery,  it  seems  impoBsible  tha4» 
they  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  thus  lulled. 
Suddenly  forest,  hill,  and  dale  were  alive  with  Indians, 
and  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  piercing  yell  as  the 
first  victim  met  his  fate.  The  signal  was  taken  up, 
and  from  thousands  came  the  avenging  shriek,  re-  . 
verberating  along  the  wooded  slopes  and  rolling  back 
upon  the  ooomed  band.  Resistance  seemed  to  avail 
them  little.  Sixteen  were  slain;  a  few  escaped  to 
a  friendly  cacique,  named  Guatucanola;  and  twenty 
horses  were  lost.  The  settlement  was  sacked  and 
burned.  Among  the  fallen  were  Captain  Hurtado, 
who  had  rendered  so  many  eminent  services  as 
explorer,  leader,  and  founder,  and  Juan  de  Grijalva, 
a' man  who,  as  captain  of  a  Cuban  expedition,  had 
achieved  the  honor  of  discovering  the  Mexican  main- 
land, and  who  might  even  have  gained  the  glory  of 
that  brilliant  conquest  but  for  his  tine  sense  of  honor 
and  other  manly  qualities.  Often  a  too  strict  integrity 
impedes  the  path  to  greatness.  At  ail  events,  these 

^  Xews  coming  of  tiM  ftppRMdi  of  ft  rogral  gowmor,  Snmdn  irodUd  Mnd 
aothinz  but  advioe. 

'  *  I^tando  de  ftcmrdo  dnito  y  ououenta  CaziqiMt.'  Herrem,  dee.  iii.  libb 
iz.  Cftp.  z. 
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qualities  Icwt  him  the  favor  of  his  master  and  gov- 
ernor, Yelazquoz,  and  despite  his  faithful  services,  his 
courage  and  talent,  he  was  sent  forth  in  disgrace,  to 
die  ignobly  in  this  wilderness.* 

Rojas  arrived  soon  after  and  sought  to  restore 
peace,  but  the  natives  were  too  strong  for  him,  and 
for  years  they  held  their  ground.  Saavedra  charged 
Pedrarias  with  being  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
his  captains  had  encouraixcd  tlio  nprisiiig.  Quarrels 
and  recriminations  fi)l]()\ve(l,  hut  witliout  any  attempt 
on  the  j)art  of  Saavedra  to  take  active  steps  against 
the  Nicaraii^uan  invaders.  Findincj  his  adversary  so 
tame,  tlie  old  <j^overnor  felt  emboldened  to  take  the 
stej)  he  had  so  long  i)een  meditating,  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  the  remainder  of  Honduras.  To  this  effect 
lie  despatclied  Captain  ])iego  de  Albites  and  Sebas- 
tian de  Bennlcazar,  regidores  of  T^eon,  with  Notary 
Kspinosa,  to  demand  the  submission  of  Saavedra  and 
the  cal)ildo  of  Trujillo  to  his  jurisdiction.  The  en- 
vovs  Were  liai  dlv  on  their  wav,  however,  before  tidinsfs 
came  from  Panama  which  sent  Pedrarias  in  all  haste 
back  to  the  Isthmus,  leaving  the  government  in  the 
joint  ehaige  of  several  of  his  most  trusted  officers, 
among  whom  Martin  Estcte  figured  as  lieutuuant- 
general.' 

The  new  governor  of  Caatilla  del  Oro,  Pedro  de  los 
Bios,  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios  July 
30,  1526,"*  attended,  as  was  common  in  such  cases^ 
by  many  followers,  among  whom  were  Licenciado 
Juan  de  Salmeron,  alcalde  mayor;  Bachiller  Di^;o  de 
Corral;  Diego  Gutierrez  de  los  Bios,  a  nephew^  and 

*Hi8  ftchievementa  arc  related  in  vol.  i.  chapa.  ii  and  iiL  of  the  ffUtorff 

9(f  3I(  riro,  tliis  series. 

"  llcrrera,  w  ho  is  .si>iiicwliat  contradictorj'  on  thb  point,  uamca  (Jabricl  do 
Rojas,  Garal'ito.  aiul  I)it«;^o  Alvarez  nmong  the  ruling  men.  dec.  iv.  lib.  i. 
cnp.  vi.  Saknlo,  in  Pnchrro  aixl  Cdrdetuu,  CoL  Doc^  zW.  47  at  aeq.,  gives 
also  a  list  of  the  Lf-on  city  oliiti;ils. 

'J'hc  two  nionths'  \  (tyage  had  pmvi  rl  pleasant,  being  marred  only  by  tha 
death  of  two  men  during  an  attack  by  the  nativeaof  Dominica  lalanci,  where 
they  had  entered  to  rcpaii-  a  leaky  veaad.  Ov«ed0,  IiL  116b 
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Egas,  the  half-brother  of  the  ^vemor.  Oviedo  was 
.  also  of  the  party,  bearing  as  his  reward  for  procuring 
the  change  of  rule  the  appointment  of  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  the  province  of  Cartagena.  The 
day  following  the  arrival  the  new  officials  were  sworn 
in,  and  within  four  weeks  they  had  taken  up  their 
residence  at  Panami.  The  jurisdiction  of  Kios  cov- 
ered the  same  territory  as  had  that  of  Pedrarias, 
excepting  Paria  and  Veragua.  As  usual,  he  had  been 
particularly  enjoined  to  look  to  the  good  treatment 
of  the  Indians  and  promote  the  formation  of  towns 
on  healthy  sites.  In  all  matters  of  importance  he 
was  t()  consult  with  the  alcalde  mayor,  as  a  man 
learned  in  the  law,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  king. 
The  governor  was  empowered  to  settle  all  disputes 
and  punish  all  crimes  according  to  his  judgment  and 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  with  regard  to  thieves 
and  robbers  he  was  recommended  to  go  even  some- 
what beyond  the  law.  This  was  a  power  admirably 
suited  for  a  reformer  as  Rios  came  heralded,  but  the 
rising  rejoicings  of  the  people  at  the  removal  of  the 
old  governor  began  (|uickly  to  calm  on  finding,  as 
Oviedo  says,  that  in  the  place  of  one  hydra  head  cut 
off  two  others  had  appeared." 

Pedi'o  de  los  Rios  was  quite  a  different  man  from 
Pedrarias;  indeed  we  shall  scarcely  again  in  this  his- 
tory meet  the  equal  of  the  »-)kl  governor  of  Darien. 
Though  jK)ssessing  more  bulk  of  body  the  new  gov- 
ernor lacked  the  strength  of  mind  of  tlie  old  one; 
he  lacked  the  cunning,  indomitable  energy,  and  the 
vindictive  pertinacity  of  Pedrarias.  He  loved  gold, 
however,  in  which  predilection  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife,  wlio  even  surpassed  him  in  this  respect.  In 
accordance  witli  roval  orders,  amon<x  his  tWsi  acts 
were  to  seize  the  eli'ects  and  estates  of  Pedrarias, 
including  his  encomiendas,  to  secure  control  of  the 
Pearl  Islands  and  their  revenues,  and  to  hold  all 

"  '  For  manera  que  estas  mudaacM  de  gobemadorM  «•  aftlter  de  ]»  Burten 
en  laa  bnua«.'  UcieOOt  iii.  123. 
■vs.  On.  Alt..  Toil.  I.  M 
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until  the  residencia  of  the  outgoing  governor  was 
taken.  Pedrarias  knew  that  his  authority  at  Panamd 
was  lost,  but  he  did  not  like  to  lose  his  property.  It 
was  a  pecuniaiy  disaster  alone  that  could  have  taken 
him  from  Nicaragua  at  this  critical  moment. 

The  news  of  hiB  coming  was  brought  by  a  vessel 
laden  with  kidnapped  Nicaraguans,  to  be  sold  by 
auction  in  the  Panamd,  marlvet.  He  himself  reached 
Natd  in  December,  and  after  writing  to  Rios  made 
his  appearance  at  the  capital  February  3,  1527. 
Three  days  later  the  residencia  was  proclaimed  by 
Salnicron. 

Not  knowing  who  the  judges  might  be,  Pedrarias 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  petition  the  India  Council 
for  power  of  appeal  in  any  decision  which  might  be 
rendered  against  him.  And  this  had  l.)een  granted, 
with  the  order  to  pay  at  once  any  judLCment  under 
ten  thousand  maravedis,  and  to  make  a  deposit  which 
should  cover  all  amounts  of  larger  claims.  Further 
than  this,  lie  had  taken  with  him  to  Nicaragua,  and 
had  left  there,  those  who  might  most  trouble  him  in 
his  residencia.  The  greater  part  of  the  aggrieved 
were  thus  out  of  the  way,  and  their  opportunity 
lost. 

He  had  also  despatched  Enciso  to  Spain,  to  represent 
his  interests  at  court  and  neutralize  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies.  The  result  was  the  arrival  of  a  c^ula 
from  the  king  just  in  time  to  provide  that  no  questions 
were  to  be  raised  in  the  present  residencia  touching 
matters  disposed  of  by  the  pretended  investigations 
under  AlarcondUo.  This  reduced  still  further  the 
complaints  against  Pedrarias,  and  as  he  at  once  made 
overtures  to  his  judge,  sparing  neither  money  nor 
humility,  and  as  he  still  had  influence,  his  feebly  pre- 
sented crimes  were  lightly  regarded.  Oviedo  deemed 
himself  exceedingly  iU  used  in  these  proceedings,  and 
loudly  chronicles  ms  complaints.  Atiber  presenting  a 
long  list  of  claims,  which  were  denied,  the  historian 
was  glad  to  escape  assassination  at  the  hand  of  his 
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ancient  eneiny.^*  Charges  of  course  were  sent  to 
Spain,"  citing  instances  of  abuse  of  power,  and  of 
private  frauds.  Among  the  more  serious  accusa- 
tions was  the  embezzling  of  royal  moneys,  which  had 
helped  to  swell  a  remittance  of  seventy  thousand 
pesos  de  oro,  sent  secretly  to  a  safe  receptacle  in 
Spain.  So  pressing  and  puzzling  were  these  charges 
mat  the  India  Ck>uncil  held  repeated  consultations  on 
the  case. 

But  Pedrarias  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  re- 
quested his  powerful  relatives  to  hold  forth  to  the 
king  himself,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  many  valu- 
able services  he  had  rendered  in  Africa  as  well  as  in 
the  Indies.  The  words  of  the  agent  Enciso  were 
likewise  powerful,  and  made  these  records  stand  out 
resplendent,  backed  as  they  were  with  the  dazzling 
treasures  of  the  Pearl  Islands."  Not  only  was  Pe- 
drarias acquitted  and  reinstated  in  his  rights  and 
possessions,  but  new  favors  were  showered  on  him. 
Yet  the  government  of  Panamd  could  not  be  re- 
stored to  him;  indeed  the  crown  itself  had  not  been 
so  blinded  as  some  of  its  satellites  to  the  manv  evils 
that  had  characterized  the  government  of  Pedrarias 
in  Castilla  del  Oro.  At  all  events  it  was  considered 
timely  to  allow  the  oppressed  province  to  recover 
from  the  selfish  tyranny  of  his  rule  under  a  more 
fatherly  supervision.  His  shrewd  foresight  and  usual 
good  fortune  were  paving  a  new  way,  however.  It 
to  happened  that  Gd  Gonzalez,  the  rightful  claimant 
to  Nicarai^^ua,  died  about  the  time  that  Pedrarias 
sent  in  to  the  king  a  glowing  report  on  the  resources 
of  this  province,  together  with  promises  of  great 
revenues.  Not  only  was  he  now  entitled  to  the  first 
consideration  for  the  post  of  governor,  but  it  was 

'  E  como  era  lioinbre  ydioUt  ^'^  sin  Ittras,  el  nc  movio  por  consejo  deaquel 
bochiller  Corral,  para  me  ha<;cr  nmtar  ii  tray(,noii.'  Oviedo,  in.  122. 

"  See,  for  inatanoe,  CMtUlOt  Carta,  in  Facheeo  Mid  Giirdenoi,  Cot,  Doe., 
xiL  8S. 

Sandovil,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  governor  as  a  meritorioiunrvailtof  the 
king,  ttadnoed  by  eavioua  peraooa.  Jdiat.  Carlo*  K.,  i  218. 
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probablj  considered  advantageous  to  the  royal  purse 
that  a  man  of  such  natural  proclivities  for  extortion 
should  be  given  a  field  where  watchful  energy  alone 
was  needed  to  develop  untold  wealth.  Again  was  the 
star  of  Pedrarias  emerging  from  behind  the  Hyper- 
borei  Montes,  but  with  lustre  dimmed  by  clouds  rising, 
this  time  in  ih»  direction  of  Honduraa 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

RIVAL  GOVERNOftS  IN  HONDURAS  AND  NICARAGUA. 

CoLomAi.  Pauor— Sausdo  DnruMW  Saatsmu  dt  thb  CkyvmncniT 
oj  HoirpuBAS— Saaykdka.'B  Bbcape— Pidbabias'  E.woys  Tr&pfbz>— 

Salchdo  In'vades  NiCARAOt  A — His  CRrEirs'  wn  Extortion — Dis- 
tress  AMONC   THE   CoLOSISTS  —  RiOS   ALSO    I'llKSKNM    ("l.AIMS,    lU"  T  IS 

Disco aifiTKi> — P£j>haiuas  Follows  Tbicmpham  —  Saix-eihj's  Iono- 
MDnoira  Fats — Ebxbtb^  Bxmmtkmi — SLAVB-HVKTnio  Floim  akd 

HOBBOBS— GLASiAIOHIAL  PUBMHUBHT  OV  RevOLTBD  KAXITM— Ffe- 

drarias'  SriiEMEs  FOR  A<".r,R.\sr)izEMEVT  Hk  Grasps  at  Salvadob 
an-d  Lonos  for  Peru — Both  Elcdk  Him  — Fobtheb  MOBTinCATlOK 

■and  DkaTU — CUABAOTXB  Of  TUK  CuNtjUERURS. 

Onb  of  the  chief  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
putes of  rival  leaders  for  the  occupancy  of  Nicaragua 
and  Honduras  was  the  policv  which  ffovemed  the 
Coundl  of  the  Indies  in  regard  to  the  cmonial  posses- 
sions of  Spain.  Gradually  the  discovery  of  Columbus 
had  assumed  ^gantic  proportions,  and  the  indefinite 
and  unknown  limits  to  the  territories  which  had  been 
given  to  the  first  governors  were  becoming  more  fixed 
and  determined  The  immense  extent  of  the  dis- 
covery and  the  vast  dominions  which  had  been  allotted 
to  each  colony  was  then  first  ascertained.  It  was 
deemed  wise  and  prudent  by  the  court  of  Spain  that 
such  broad  possessions  should  be  divided  into  smaller 
states,  and  governed  by  many^  rather  than  that  the 
whole  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  few  arro- 
j^^ant  viceroys.  Thus  checks  could  bo  more  easily 
placed  on  individuals,  and  the  distant  provinces  of  the 
Kew  World  could  Ix'  mon^  readily  held  in  suhjection. 
With  this  in  view  it  was  that  Hernandez  de  Cordoba 
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had  been  urged  by  the  audiencia  to  throw  off  alle- 
giance to  Pedrarias,  and  that  the  enterprises  not  only 
of  Gil  Gonzalez  but  of  Olid  had  been  encouraged  by 

the  Spanish  government.^ 

But  a  resort  to  arms  as  a  method  for  settling  their 
differences  was  by  no  means  desired;  and  when  the 
emperor  became  aware  that  hostilities  had  broken  out 
amonff  the  colonists  of  Honduras  and  Nicara<xua  he 
peremptorily  forbade  any  Spaniard  to  draw  his  sword 
against  another,  under  penalty  of  his  severe  dis- 
pleasure. The  better  to  curb  the  encroaching  con- 
querors on  either  side,  and  to  furthiT  his  policy,  he 
resolved  to  appoint  new  governors  for  these  provinces; 
and  thus  it  was  that  Pedrarias,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  wife  and  to  family  inlluence,  had  ob- 
tained  the  lonjr  desired  lake  refjion,  even  before  the 
result  of  his  residencia  was  known;  while  Honduras 
was  given  as  early  as  1525'  to  Diego  Lopez  de  Sal- 
cedo,  regardless  of  tlie  great  efforts  and  means  ex- 
pended by  Cortes  in  its  colonization,  wholly  from  his 
own  resources.* 

SaJoedo  was  at  this  time  residing  in  Espafiola,  and 
on  receiving  the  appointment,  together  wifh  instnio- 
tions  to  inquire  into  the  late  trouble  and  punish  the 
guilty,  he  at  once  prepared  to  set  out.  The  audiencia 

*  The  bitter  complaints  of  Cort<^3  ajrainst  his  rebellious  lieutenant  evoked 
from  the  king  merely  instmctions  for  Olid  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Ck>rtte,  aad  to  report  to  the  crown  regarding  the  prnjsraw  Qi  hie  conau<»t 
*E1  Rey. .  .no  huo  mas  demos tracion  que  eaerinir  a  Ooiatoaal  de  Olid,  que 
con  Cortes  tunicsse  t^xla  biicna,  corrcspondencia,  y  fuease  dando  cuent-a  a  su 
Mageatad,  de  lo  que  paasaua  en  a^juella  tierra,  parecioado  que  no  era  mal 
ooosejo,  Udinisioo  de  taa  graa  gcnrfenio  oono  tenia.*  jSTerrem,  dea  iiL  liK 
Oftp.  xiii. 

'  His  commission  is  dated  Novendx'r  20th.  Pacheco  and  Cdrdentu,  Col. 
Do'  .,  xiv.  52. 

'  Cort^'  complainta  were  nnmeroos  and  bitter,  aa  may  be  Imagined  In  a 
letter  of  1532,  for  instance,  be  represents  to  the  king  the  many  vahtaUe  ser- 

^riOSt  rendered,  and  the  hardship  and  ^lan^^r  suffered.  He  had  discovered 
tbs  province  of  Honduras  at  his  own  expense,  amounting  to  over  30.000  cas- 
teUaaos,  and  the  expedition  to  sappress  the  revolt  of  Olid  had  cost  him  over 
,'>0.000  rastollano'^,  !i  like  amount  ncintf  also  rxponded  by  liis  followers.  He 
liad  t  otiijucred,  iJacilied,  and  settled  over  2U0  leagues  of  territurj',  fonndina 
thrue  Um-ns  on  the  beat  parts  of  tllO  coast;  he  had  expended  ovir  23,000 
castellanos  for  horses,  arms,  and  provisioiis,  imported  from  Espafkola  and  Cuba, 
and  before  leaving  the  oonntiy  had  left  a  competent  captain  in  ohaige  of  the 
now  oolonioi.  PMem  and  Cdrd«M$,  CU,  Doc,  zliL  6-7. 
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also  took  the  instructions  to  heart,  and,  regarding 
Cortes  as  implicated,  they  seized  one  of  his  ships  at 
Santo  Domingo,  with  its  caigo  of  merchandise.*  Sal- 
cedo  found  the  settlers  at  peace  on  reaching  Trujillo. 
Saavedra  and  Alcalde  Figueroa  set  the  example  to 
the  other  officials  in  doing  reverence  to  the  new  ruler, 
who  was  solemnly  inaugurated  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1526/  The  first  act  under  the  new  r^me  was  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  late  political  disturb- 
ances, and  the  result  was  the  arrest  of  Saavedra, 
regidores  Garnica  and  Vega,  and  two  settlers  named 
Martin  Cortes  and  Morales,  who  wern  placed  on  a 
vessel  for  transmission  to  the  ju(l<jfe.s  in  Espanola. 
Their  safe-keeping  was  intrusted  to  Diego  Morillo, 
who  was  installed  with  a  staff  of  justice,  to  give  him 
greater  authority.  But  tlie  emblem  of  the  law  failed 
to  impose  upon  the  prisoners,  who  were  in  this  re.spect 
hardly  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  than 
Pedrarias  and  his  followers.  Tliey  had  too  whole- 
some a  fear  of  the  quality  of  mercy  dispensed  by  the 
pompous  rulers  at  Santo  Domingo,  and  determined  to 
make  an  effort  for  lilxTty.  The  mainland  had  barely 
been  lost  to  sight  when  they  appealed  to  the  master's 
sympathy.  Their  argument  was  sufficiently  weighted 
to  be  convincing,  and  the  shackles  were  not  only 
transferred  to  Morillo,  but  he  was  relieved  of  all  his 
effeota  The  vessel's  course  was  thereupon  changed 
to  Caba,  where  the  mntineerB  dispersed  in  search  of 
wider  spheres  of  operations.* 

Shortly  after  Saloedo's  installation  the  three  envoys 
of  Pedraiias  arrived  at  Tmjillo.  Finding  a  royal 
governor  instead  of  the  intruder  Saavedra^  they  did 
not  venture  to  present  their  demands  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  province,  but  sought  instead  to  regain 

*  For  this  they  were  afterward  censured.  Hfrrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xi 

*  The  royal  conimissicm,  with  the  ccrfmonieii  attending  its  reception,  in 

Jiven  in  Troilado  de  una  Odulot  in  Paekteo  and  Cdrdtnat,  Col,  ZAoc.,  xiv. 
7  et  nq. 

«Onl  fen  came  f')r  iiivestication  and  pniahinent,  Ilerrtray  dec.  iv.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  vi.,  but  the  diBtant  Indies  potMMed  M  yet  too  many  loop-holea  and 
oomera  f or  bliiid,  jnitioa. 
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Nicaragua  and  warn  their  master.  Salcedo  had  them 
arrested,  hnwrver,  as  concerned  in  the  disorders  in 
Nicaragua  and  ( )lanc]i(»,  anrl  turned  tlie  tables  by  de- 
claring Pe(h\xrias  an  arraigned  cul])rit,  answerable  to 
the  residenria  judge  at  Panamd,  and  Xicaragua  as 
falling  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  Honduras,  instead  of 
pertaniing  to  Castilla  del  Oro.  He  intended,  in  fact, 
to  take  possession  at  once,  and  in  this  course  he  was 
encouraged  by  petitions  from  the  anti-l'edrarias  fac- 
tion of  that  province.  The  limits  of  Salcedo's  go\-- 
ernment  had  not  been  fixed,  and  what  more  natural 
than  to  base  on  the  claims  of  Cortes  and  ( Jonzales 
tht;  jdeasing  illusion  that  Nicara^a  must  l>elong  to 
his  jurisdiction  '.  An  additional  excuse  was  to  be  found 
in  the  late  political  disturbances  in  that  province, 
which  it  l>ehooved  him  as  a  royal  officer  to  stop. 
The  captive  envoys  sliould  accompany  him  as  guides 
and  hostages. 

Preparations  were  soon  concluded,  and  Salcedo  de- 

{)arted  with  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen, 
eaving  the  small  remnant  at  Tnijillo  under  oommand 
of  Francisco  de  CisueroB.^  He  sent  forward  Alonso 
de  Solis,  one  of  his  captains,  and  a  priest,  the  one  to 
capture  Indians  for  beasts  of  burden  and  the  other  to 
convert  them,  so  that  when  the  savages  miserably 
perished  under  the  cruelties  of  the  soldiers  their  souw 
might  find  rest  in  the  worid  whither  they  were  sent. 
Sous  speedily  came  back  with  the  information  tiiat 
bands  of  Spaniards  were  prowling  about  the  Olancho 
Valley.  Salcedo  advanced  upon  wem,  and  a  skirmish 
ensued  in  which  two  men  were  lost.  Suspecting  that 
Albites  and  his  companions  might  be  connected  with 
this  untoward  check,  he  sent  them  back  to  Trujillo 
with  instructions  for  their  immediate  transmission  to 
Santo  Domingo,  on  the  charge  of  inciting  native 
ruvolts  and  other  disorders.    These  chaiges  were  not 

^OTicilo,  iii.  189,  states  lliut  Diego  Mcndez  de  Hinestrosa  was  left  in 
chmrge  at  Tnijillo.  thut  Salcf«lo  ha«l  already  marched  out  of  Trujillo  for 
Nicaragua  when  tlie  uuvuya  of  Tcdrarias  canu:  up,  and  that  he  aent  them  ak 
once  to  the  Audiencift.  Rit  he  it  not  well  iaimiiMcL 
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sustained,  however,  and  the  prisoners  soon  returned 

fully  exonerated. 

Still  another  check  came  to  dampen  the  ardor  of 

the  party,  and  Treasurer  Castillo,  among  others,  urged 
the  aban(l(inincnt  of  the  expedition;  but  the  fair  shores 
of  the  I'  l  esh water  Sea  had  taken  too  deep  a  hold 
upon  Salcedo's  fancy,  strewn  as  they  were  by  mmor 
with  much  gold.  No;  he  knew  his  duty  as  royal 
officer,  and  would  extend  his  beneficent  rule  to  this 
region.  As  for  his  losses  and  disappointments,  he 
would  look  to  that  universal  source  of  redress,  the 
natives.  Caciques  were  summoned  to  furnish  Indians 
for  carrying  burdens  and  gathering  food,  and  soldiers 
went  forth  to  enforce  the  order.  A  number  of  those 
suspected  of  complicity  in  the  distur])ances  at  Na- 
tividad  were  hanged  and  others  enslaved,  to  be  event- 
ually sent  out  of  the  country  and  sold.  Great  were 
their  woes.  Those  who  lost  their  relatives  or  near 
friends  fled  to  the  mountains,  jireferring  starvation 
and  death  to  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  strangers. 
This  feeling  extendixl  also  to  the  district  of  Coma- 
yagua,  and  created  a  distrust  wliich  was  at  once  mag- 
nihed  into  revolt.  The  Spaniards  inunediately  fell 
upon  them,  and  a  terrible  havoc  ensued.  The  natives 
resorted  to  the  pa.ssivo  retaliation  of  withdrawing 
supplies,  and  even  of  destroying  the  crops,  so  as  to 
leave  the  Spaniards  without  food,  and  compel  them  to 
devour  horses  and  doi^s.  This  heifjhtened  the  feelinsf 
against  tliem,  and  even  the  carriers  were  made  to 
suffer  so  severely  that  many  threw  off  tlieir  loads  and 
sought  to  escape,  only  to  be  overtaken  and  slaugh- 
tered. The  panic  spread,  and  tribes  distant  from  the 
scene  burned  their  villages  and  fields  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to  similar 
outrages  on  Salcedo's  return. 

In  rficaragua  the  rumor  of  these  doings  had  im- 
pelled the  natives  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude, 
so  that  when  the  Spanish  party  finally  arrived  at 
the  city  of  Leon  they  were  haileld  as  saviors.  This 
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helped  to  pave  the  way  for  Salcedo,  and  when  he  sub- 
mitted his  commission  to  Martin  Estete,  the  officer 
in  charge,  and  to  the  municipal  body,  they  nrave  f)ne 
j^lance  at  the  sturdy  forces  by  his  side  and  then  rec- 
ognized it  as  vahd.  The  new  governor  was  sworn 
in  May  7,  1527.  Once  in  undisputed  possession  tbe 
humanity  of  Salcedo  underwent  a  chanfje.  He  would 
no  longer  carry  panic  into  native  villages  by  means 
of  raiding  parties;  nay,  he  would  evm  reliuvo  the 
Indians  from  the  oppression  of  their  present  masters, 
the  late  subjects  of  Pedrarias,  and  place  them  under 
the  experienced  control  of  his  friends  and  followers. 
Witiiout  more  ado  the  choice  repartimientos  were 
transferred  to  the  hands  of  himself  and  his  adherents, 
with  not  even  an  attempted  excuse  to  the  late  holders. 
Such  high-handed  proceedings  created  general  dis- 
satisfaction, not  only  among  the  despoiled  settlers  but 
also  among  the  enslaved,  who  were  regarded  as  cattle, 
and  treated  with  a  severity  paralleled  only  by  the 
Honduras  atrocities.  More  spirited,  however,  than 
the  former  victims,  they  retaliated  with  sullen  stub- 
bonmess,  and  refused  to  gather  gold  or  perform  agri- 
cultural labor.  The  distress  increased,  and  many 
could  not  procure  tbe  oommon  neoeflsaries  of  life. 
Tbe  rupture  between  the  two  races  developed  into 
open  warfare,  in  which  rights,  grievances,  and  pas- 
sion often  figured  only  as  minor  impulses  by  the  side 
of  the  cravings  of  hunger.* 

To  these  distressing  straits  was  the  country  reduced 
when  a  new  claimant  to  the  government  presented 
himself^  in  the  person  of  Pedro  de  loe  Rios.  Invested 
with  the  same  power  and  authority  over  Castilla  del 
Ore  as  his  predecessor,  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  jurisdiction  also  over  Nicaragua,  since  it  had  been 
occupied  and  settled  under  the  same  auspices.  He 

*  Herrem  would  hKf  m  believe  tint  etervftlsioii  in»  over  tiie  whole 

OOantry,  in  all  its  ghastly  horrors,  making  it  a  qnestion  of  life  and  death 
between  Spaniard  and  Indian,  who  devourod  each  other,  dec  iv.  lib.  L  cap. 
viL  Bat  tmt  ia  dflirly  eiaggeraitiQii. 
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had  defernxl  his  departure  from  Panamd  till  Pedrarias 
should  have  been  securely  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  his  residencia,  and  therefore  unable  to  object  But 
the  latter  was  desirous  to  see  him  leave,  in  the  hope 
that  a  change  in  his  own  favor  might  be  effected,  per- 
haps by  some  friendly  ingulfing  wave,  some  devoted 
assassin,  or  some  native  treachery;  for  the  road  was 
new  and  Rios  inexperienced.  As  a  proof  of  his 
friendly  interest  in  the  project  Fedrarias  counselled 
him  to  invest  heavily  in  merchandise,  which  must  pay 
a  large  profit  Such  advice  was  not  to  be  disregarded, 
and,  as  drcomslances  would  have  it,  the  gubernatorial 
trader  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  sorely 
pressed  settlers  of  Nicaragua.  But  Rios  had  not  the 
foresight  which  characterized  Fiscal  Moreno's  pro- 
ceedings in  Honduras,  two  years  before,  and  on  pre- 
senting his  claims  to  the  supreme  oflBce  the  colonists 
returned  a  cold  stare.  The}^  saw  nothing  in  his  com- 
mission which  expressly  included  Nicaragua  within 
Castilla  del  Oro,  and  althoui^h  much  afflicted  by  the 
avaricious  and  oppressive  measures  of  Salcedo,  they 
determined  to  support  a  srovcrnor  wliom  they  miglit 
call  their  own  rather  than  submit  to  one  residinfTC  at 
such  a  distance,  and  evidently  intent  on  enriching 
himself  and  Panamd  at  their  expense. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cause  fr)r  the  change 
lay  partly  with  Pedrarias,  whose  emissaries  hoped  by 
this  means  to  embroil  the  new  aspirant  with  his  pro- 
posed subjects.  Salcedo  was  strong  enough,  however, 
with  his  own  trooj)s  to  dictate  terms  to  his  rival,  and 
he  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  leave  the  piovince 
within  three  days,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  thousand 
pesos.  Rios  had  too  much  respect  for  his  portly 
person  to  expose  it  to  profane  usage.  Still  lie  would 
have  lingered  had  not  the  threatened  fine  urged  him 
away.  As  it  was,  in  the  flurry  of  departure  he  even 
forgot  his  gout,  with  which  lie  was  just  then  severely 
stricken,  and  his  groans  were  not  resumed  till  the 
vessel  had  turned  prow  for  PanamiL   lie  carried  one 
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consolation,  however,  to  soothe  his  ruffled  spirit;  he 
had  made  these  boorish  colonists  pay  tenfold  for  his 
cari^o  of  merchandise.  After  all,  the  trip  liad  not 
j>r<)ved  unprofitable,  and  he  laughed  within  himself  at 
the  thought.  On  his  way  back  he  stopped  at  Bruselas, 
in  the  gulf  of  Nico3'a,  where  a  friendly  reception 
was  accorded  him.  Informed  of  this,  Salcedo  with 
vindictive  jealousy  sent  a  troop  of  sixty  horse  under 
Garabito  to  destroy  the  hospitable  town. 

The  rankest  despot  could  hardly  deport  himself  with 
more  capricious  severity  than  these  petty  upstart 
lieutenants  in  the  Indies.  Salcedo  was  evidently  a 
fitting  successor  to  l^edrarias,  as  far  as  displaying  his 
jealousy,  greed,  and  cruelty;  but  he  lacked  some  of 
the  coinuiantling  characteristics  which  had  so  often 
enabled  tlu;  latter  to  weather  the  storm  raised  by  his 
tyrannous  impulses.  His  rule  was  to  be  brief  and 
ignoble.  One  of  his  last  acts,  which  bore  the  re- 
lieving stamp  of  a  public  mea.sure,  was  to  order 
Gabriel  de  Rojas  to  explore  Rio  San  Juan,  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  and  to  found  there  a  settlement. 

This  order  was  disregarded,  for  just  then  came  the 
rumor  that  Pedrarias  was  about  to  return  as  governor. 
This  sufficed  to  bring  the  general  dissatisfac^on  with 
Salcedo  to  an  issue.  At  Sret  he  treated  the  news  as 
absurd;  but,  when  the  report  came  that  Pedrarias  was 
actually  on  the  way  with  a  royal  commission,  he  re- 
solved to  collect  his  scattered  followers  uid  make  his 
escape.  The  step  was  fatal,  as  it  encouraged  the  still 
wavering  Estete  with  his  friends  to  pronounce  in  &vor 
of  the  expected  chief.  The  officiats  of  Salcedo  were 
arrested,  which  rendered  the  executive  powerless  to 
act,  and  his  horses  were  seized,  so  that  he  might  not 
escape  a  reckoning.  So  ominous  became  the  demon- 
stration against  me  deposed  governor,  that  he  aban- 
doned the  building  which  had  hitherto  ffiven  him 
shelter,  and  sought  the  protecting  walls  of  the 
church.  There  he  remained,  closely  guarded  by  the 
rebels,  till  Pedrarias  arrived.  Several  persons  had  re- 
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monstrated  with  Estete  with  regard  to  these  arbitrary 
inxx^eedings,  based  as  they  were  on  a  mere  report  from 
I^anamd;  out  this  officer,  who  had  everything  to  gain 
by  the  movement  if  the  report  proved  true,  declared 
that  Pedrarias  should  be  supported  even  if  ho  came 


suicidal  now  to  restore  the  relentless  Salcedo  to 
power." 

All  doubts  were  solved  by  the  arrival  of  the  old 
governor  at  Leon  in  March,  1528,  and  the  timely 
turncoats  were  lil>erally  rewarded;  Estc  t(  receiving 
the  command  of  Leon,  and  Diego  de  Tejorina  that 
of  Granada.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  his  appoint- 
ment Pedrarias  had  hastened  to  Nicaragua,  leaving 
an  agent  at  Panami  to  finish  his  residencia,  and  to 
collect  the  property  and  eftects  which  had  been  at- 
tached. In  connection  with  the  new  government  the 
king  hat!  .appointed  Liccnciado  Casta&eda  alcalde 
mayor,  and  jDiego  de  la  Tobilla  treasurer,  both  of 
whom  arrived  eight  months  later. 

Salcedo's  case  claimed  the  first  attention  of  the 
new  ruler,  and  claims  and  charges  began  to  pour  in, 
the  chief  accusation  V>eing  that  he  had  stationed 
spies  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  Pedrarias  and  native 
assassins  to  despatch  him.  An  investigation  was 
ordered,  to  emhrace  Jilso  the  (piestion  whether  Sal- 
cedo had  royal  authority  fur  his  eiitrv  into  the  terri- 
tory. The  accused  denied  the  charges,  of  course,  and 
protested  tliat  he  had  come  merely  to  |)acify  the 
countrv,  in  accordance  witli  his  instructions.  He  de- 
mandt'd  lilx'rty  to  depart  for  Honduras,  where  tlie 
king  required  iiis  presence  as  governor.    Any  other 

•According  to  Herrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.,  Ciabriul  de  Rojas  \v;ui 
offered  the  governmeiit,  but  decliiMd  to  hold  the  province  except  for  th<-  king 
direct;  thereupon  he  wn«  arrested  and  (tarahito  giv<-n  the  coTnininil.  He 
•eetnB  confused,  however,  while  Cercceda's  account  in  uiost  clear  on  uU  these 
points,  ('or^^  MS.,  Oviedo  ia  quite  brief,  iii.  100. 

The  jpreflent  treasurer,  Rodri^  del  CMtillo,  wm  ander  indictment  by 
tile  inqnisnjon  at  Pnnam^  With  redrBrias  cum  •  ftiar  ampowered  to  try 
his  rase.  ]>y  whom  li<-  was  .-irtpiitt'-'l,  and  lu;  thereupon  foimmfid  offica  tiu 
Tobilla  arrived.  C'erezet/a,  Carta,  Mb.,  10-11. 


without  a  royal  commission. 
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person  might  have  felt  awed  by  a  demand  coupled  so 
plausibly  with  the  royal  name,  but  Pedranas  had  too 
often  mocked  even  the  direct  commands  of  his  sov- 
ereign to  care  for  indirect  requirements.  He  flaunted 
in  the  face  of  the  accused  the  royal  order  lately  re- 
ceived forbidding  him  to  meddle  in  Nicaraguan  affiurs, 
and  declared  that  since  he  had  done  so  there  was 
every  prospect  for  a  residencia.  The  order  for  it 
might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  he  must  ffive  bonds 
to  answer  the  claims  against  him.  The  bonds  not 
being  forthcouiing  he  was  placed  under  restraint,  and 
on  his  attempting  to  escape,  dose  confinement  was 
imposed. 

Ten  weary  months  Salcedo  lay  in  durance.  Finally 
Treasurer  Tobilla  and  Osorio,  afterward  bishop,  in- 
tervened and  brought  about  a  peaceful  settlement. 
But  the  conditions  extorted  from  him  as  the  price 
of  liberty  were  so  humiliating  that  shame  and  vexa- 
tion preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  destroyed  liis  health, 
already  weakened  by  imprisonment.  He  was  obliged 
to  renounce  his  claims  to  the  south,  and  promise  to 
confine  himself  to  a  triangular  section  of  territory 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  Cape  Gracias  d  Dies 
and  Puerto  de  Caballos."  The  three  envoys  of 
Pedrarias,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Espanola  to  answer 
false  charges,  and  who  had  returned  acquitted,  were 
to  be  compensated,  and  he  must  give  security  for 
twenty  tliousand  pesos  to  appear  in  case  a  residencia 
should  be  instituted  against  him.  On  Christmas  eve, 
1528,  the  prison  doors  opened  before  him,  and  the 
once  dashing  Salcedo  tottered  forth,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, weighed  down  with  infirmities  of  body  and 
mind,  an  object  of  pity  even  to  the  down-trodden 
Indians.  It  had  been  a  game  of  rogue  against  rogue, 

"  Herrera's  lucid  dofinitioD  of  the  limits  reads:  'Doade  Leon  nl  puerto  6m 
Xatiuidail,  cioii  l'  t:'i;is  Nort^'siir,  y  (lestk'  (Mioi-otogn,  nor  otro  nombre  Fusoca, 
hasta  pucrto  ilc  Cauallos,  Isortcsur,  que  auia  sctenta  Icguas,  y  cieu  leguas  tie 
ootta  ]^  el  mar  del  Norte,  y  otras  tantaa  por  el  Sur  con  mas  lo  q  se  la 
renvnciaiia,  y  lo  que  para  adelante  pudisse  ensancharsc  descabrienab^'  in- 
dndiflig  Nequcpia  province,  or  Salvador,  dec.  if.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iL 
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and  Pedrarias  as  usual  was  the  winner.  Salcedo  felt 
that  he  deserved  little  sympathy,  either  from  the  op- 
pressed colonists  or  from  the  cruelly  treated  natives,  - 
and  within  ten  days  he  set  out  for  the  shielding 
precincts  of  his  own  government. 

Pedrarias  had  long  before  this  taken  steps  to  secure 
for  himself  the  lai^e  tracts  of  country  which  he  in- 
tended to  extort  from  his  prisoner,  chiefly  because 
they  were  reported  to  be  rich  in  gold.  For  this  there 
were  also  additional  motives.  The  report  of  mineral 
wealth  in  the  province  had  induced  the  king  to  inquire 
regardiiup  the  desirability  of  erecting  smelting  works, 
and  simiLir  measures,  and  although  the  avaricious  old 
governor  required  no  incentive  to  gold-hunting,  yet 
the  communication  was  welcomed  as  a  good  pretence 
for  his  preparations.  The  already  projected  expedition 
by  Rojas  to  the  river  outlet  of  the  lake  was  therefore 
ordered  to  proceed,  reinforced  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  nfty  men,  but  the  chief  command  was  in- 
trusted to  Estete,  with  instructions  to  explore  the 
country,  particularly  for  iniiieraLs,  to  take  possession 
for  Pedrarias,  and  to  found  settlennjiits  on  the  river 
and  along  the  sea-shore,  as  desired  by  the  king.  On 
the  river,  where  it  reoeives  the  waters  of  the  lake,  was 
formed  the  settlement  of  Nueva  Jaen,  flushed  at  first 
with  brilliant  anticipations  of  a  vast  entrepot  trade 
and  a  flourishing  colony,  but  doomed  to  speedy  aban- 
donment. From  the  mouth  of  the  San  Juan  the 
party  followed  the  coast  northward,  blazing  their  way 
with  branding-iron  and  sword,  and  finding  good  mines 
at  Cape  (iracias  a  i)ios,  as  rumored.  There  they  es- 
tablished another  colony,  of  which  liojas  was  left  in 
charge,  while  Estete  returned  to  Leon. 

Their  pathway  thither  had  been  stained  sanguine 
by  the  most  al)ominable  cruelty  against  the  natives, 
in  the  fomi  of  wholesale  enslavement  and  wanton 
bloodshed,  and  this  in  face  of  the  repeated  and 
stringent  orders  from  the  king  for  thcii-  good  treat- 
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mcnt."  Of  what  avail  were  orders  which  suited  not 
the  taste  of  Master  PedrariasI  On  setting-  out  for 
.  Cape  Gracias  li  Dios,  Estete  received  from  tlie  chest, 
in  which  it  was  kept  untler  three  locks  by  order  of  the 
crown,  the  brandin<^-irt>n,  which  was  intended  to  he 
used  only  on  rebels  and  criminals,  and  jmrsuinir  lii^ 
circuitous  route,  he  captured  and  branded  indiscrimi- 
nately all  natives  who  fell  intt)  his  hands,  and  sent 
them  as  slaves  to  Pedrarias  at  Leon.  Captives  were 
secured  by  iron  collars  around  the  neck,  chained 
together  in  gangs,  and  forced  to  carry  heavy  burdens. 
When  one  fell  from  exhaustion,  in  order  to  save  time 
and  trouble,  his  head  was  severed  from  the  body, 
and  til  is  released  the  collar  so  that  the  others  might 
pass  un}* 

This  and  other  kidnapping  expeditions,  made  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  Pedrarias,  fairly  glutted  Leon  and 
Granada  with  captives;  but  if  they  could  not  be  ased 
here  there  was  another  means  of  utilizing  them.  The 
native  population  of  the  Isthmus,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  already  been  so  greatly  redueed  by  the  ever  drip- 
ping sword,  by  the  hardly  less  speedy  measures  of 
relentless  taskmasters,  and  by  the  flight  of  panic- • 
stricken  border  tribes,  that  the  settlers  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  fill  the  constantly  occurring  ^aps  in  thdr  labor 
gaiigs.  A  slave  market  had  accordingly  been  opened 
at  f  anam^,  where  natives  were  sold  by  auction.  Its 
origin  was  with  Pedrarias,  and  with  a  fatherly  regard 
for  his  former  government  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  sustain 
an  instituiion  so  useful  to  the  colonists  and  so  com* 
forting  to  his  coffers.    A  r^ular  trade  thereupon 

**  Besides  the  usual  hunuuie  injnnctiona  it  was  ordered  that  towns  thoold 
be  founded  near  the  Indians,  so  that  tliey  might  be  brought  by  example  and 

gentlu  means  to  a  kn<)\v]i  ilgc  of  thi'  true  faith,  and  Ik*  KhI  t*)  julopt  tliL-  luanneiv 
and  customs  of  Chriatiaus.  To  promote  this  desirable  end  the  royal  officen 
w«re  enjofned  to  watch  strleUy  oTer  the  moral  and  eoonomic  features  of  tiie 

Spanish  scttlcniLiits.  TIr-  revolted  Chorotegas  were  to  lie  pacitii-d  liy  kind- 
ness, antl  the  native  slaves  brought  from  Panama  were  to  he  returned.  Her- 
rfr<i,  dec.  iv.  lib.  i.  cap.  viii.    See  chap,  v.,  note  5,  this  volume. 

"'Ueuando  los  Inditra  cargatlos,  y  cncadenados,  ciS  argoll.-v<,  pori]  no  so 
boluiesseu:  y  |)on£  vuo  so  causo,  por  no  quitarle  el  argulla  le  t^uitarun  la 
oabeffti  y  to  diwiimwlo.*  Merrera,  iae,  ir.  lioi.  iii  cap.  iL 
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sprang  up  in  Indian  slaves,  and  several  ship-loads  were 
taken  down  to  Panamil  a^ut  this  time  by  different 
persons.^ 

The  supply  of  unfortunates  was  drawn  not  only 
from  the  outlying  districts,  but  from  the  very  centre 
of  the  lake  settlements,  and  theijr  capture  assisted 
the  sword  and  lash  to  no  small  extent  in  decimating 
the  population.  When  Gil  Gonzalez  first  entered  the 
country  it  was  densely  populated,  and  the  city  of 
Managua  alone  contained  forty  thousand  souls,  it  was 
said.  A  few  years  of  Spanish  rule  sufficed  to  turn 
whole  tracts  of  flourishing  country  into  iminhabited 
wilds,  leaving  here  and  there  only  small  communities 
of  terrorized  natives  groaning  under  extortionate  and 
cruel  masters.  On  appealing  to  their  idols  they  were 
assured  that  a  flood  could  he  called  forth,  but  in  it 
would  perish  Indians  as  well  as  Spaniards.  Such  was 
the  comfort  derived  from  their  rehy^ion.  Althoufjh 
they  had  not  courage  enough  to  adopt  this  remedy, 
women  widely  formed  the  resolution  not  to  perpetuate 
a  race  foredoomed  to  slavery  and  cruel  death. 

At  first,  wlien  numbers  still  gave  self-reliance,  they 
.ventured  to  renew  the  hostilities  whieh  under  Salcedo 
had  led  to  such  bloody  results.  Soon  after  Estete's 
departure  for  Cape  Gracias  a  general  revolt  broke  out. 
In  the  districts  of  Leon  and  Granada  bloodshed  was 
averted,  but  in  the  interior  the  slaughter  of  natives 
was  great,  and  if  the  Spaniards  lost  comparatively 
few,  the  loss  was  increased  by  the  horroi's  of  canni- 
balism."  Among  the  victims  were  Alonso  Peralta, 
the  royal  treasurer,  an  hidali^^o  named  Zurita,  and  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Ballas,  wlio  in  1528  set  out 
from  the  city  of  Leon  to  visit  the  Indians  that  had 
been  allotted  to  them  respectively.  None  ever  re- 
turned; all  were  slain  by  their  vassals.  Pedrarias 

^*Poaoe  de  Leon  and  Henuwdo  de  Soto,  for  infltuice,  took  two  oai^goes  at 

,  one  time,  according  to  Pizairo,  Rrlncion,  in  Col.  Dor.  Irn^'f. ,  v.  200. 

'  £l]os  matard  a  los  Caatelloaoa  d  acertaron  a  hallar  fuera  del  lugar, 
y  1m  oomioroa.*  Htrrtrot  dec  It.  lib.  in.  oaji.  iL 
HkRu  On.  kaUt  Toit.  L  W 
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dei^tched  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  captured  eighteen 
caciques  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  murders. 

The  Indians  becoming  daily  more  })ol(l  and  trouble- 
some a  new  method  of  striking  them  witli  terror  was 
invented.  As  in  the  conversion  of  tht;  natives  to 
Christianity  strategy  was  frequently  made  to  take  the 
place  of  logic,  so  in  war  and  punishment  a  refined 
cruelty,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  aged  Pedrai  ias 
Dilvila  stood  unexcelled,  was  deemed  the  most  effectual 
means  of  pacification.  The  governor  of  Leon  deter- 
mined on  a  grand  spectacle,  UKxlelled  somewhat  after 
the  gladiatorial  exhibitions  of  Rome.  An  inclosure 
was  made  in  the  |)ublic  square  of  the  town,  and  on  a 
fixed  dav  the  Indian  chieftains  were  brou^j^ht  forth. 
One  of  them  was  led  into  the  arena  and  given  a  stout 
stick  or  club  with  which  to  defend  his  life  against  the 
dogs  to  be  let  loose.  At  first  five  or  six  young  and 
inexperienced  animals  were  set  upon  him,  which  he 
could  easily  keep  at  bay  with  his  stick.  After  wit- 
nessing this  sport  until  it  grew  tame,  and  just  as  the 
unfortunate  ca^)tive  began  to  rejoice  in  the  lio|>e  that 
through  his  skdl  and  bravery  his  life  was  saved,  two 
fierce  bloodhounds  rushed  in,  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
brought  him  to  the  ground,  tore  into  shr^  the  flesh, 
and  devoured  the  entrails,  assisted  by  the  still  yelping 
whelps.  On  the  authority  of  Oviedo,  an  eye-witness, 
this,  horrible  scene  was  repeated  seventeen  times. 
Pedrarias  ordered  the  dead  bodies  to  be  left  on  the 
ground  as  a  warning  to  others,  but  soon  the  stench 
became  insupportable,  and  the  Indians  were  allowed 
to  remove  them.^ 

Thus  did  the  effort  to  open  a  transcontinental  route 
by  way  of  San  Juan  not  only  &il,  but  it  carried  a  . 
host  of  evils  with  it,  as  we  have  seen.  Pedrarias  was 
not  cont^t,  however,  to  abandon  to  Panamd  so  fruit- 
ful a  project  without  another  stru^le,  and  since  the 
strip  of  land  between  Leon  and  Caballos  was  well 

"  *  Im  qaalM  WM     vaUe  d«  Oloooton  4  d»  m  ooinana.*  Ovfoitfb  It.  10^ 
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suited  for  a  road,  he  prepared  to  open  one.  But 
orders  came  from  the  king  forbidding  the  work.  The 
iHtliMius  was  regarded  as  sufficient  for  present  traffic, 
and  it  was  also  feared  that  too  many  fives  would  be 

lost  in  constructing  the  new  road. 

One  of  the  objects  of  Pedrarias  in  connection  with 
the  undertaking  was  to  secure  possession  of  the  west- 
ern territory  wrested  from  Salcedo,  and  in  this,  at  any 
rate,  he  resolved  not  to  be  defeated.  Estete  was  ac- 
cordingly despatched  northward  with  a  strong  force, 
accompanied  oy  Rojas.  He  was  first  to  explore  the 
northern  lakes  to  determine  their  outlet,  and  then  to 
occupy  the  district  between  Golfo  Dulce  and  the 
South  Sea,  north  of  Fonseca  Bay.  This  province, 
known  as  Salvador,  had  already  been  (  i)TH|uered  by 
Alvaradf),  the  lieutenant  of  Cortes:  l)ut  Pedrarias 
knew  that  the  settlers  left  in  possessiiHi  were  not 
numerous,  and  that  the  king  would  be  more  apt  to 
favor  the  annexation  of  the  ])rovlnee  to  the  adjoining 
small  jTovernment  of  Nicaraj^ua  than  to  the  distant 
and  too  extensive  New  Spain.  Besides,  Hoiiduras 
hafl  claimed  it,  and  that  claim  was  now  his.  Estete 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Salvador  and  occupied  the 
town  there  founded  by  Alvarado.  Few  as  they  were 
the  settlers  refused  to  recoofnize  the  authority  of  the 
Nicaraguan  governor,  and  his  heutenant  retired  to 
the  town  of  Perulapan,  upon  w  hich  he  bestowed  the 
high-sounding  title  of  Ciudad  de  los  Caballeros,  to- 
gether with  a  batch  of  ofHcials  who  were  to  aid  him 
in  the  congenial  task  of  oppression  and  enslavement. 
His  sway  was  not  of  long  duration,  however,  for 
Jorge  de  Alvarado,  then  in  charge  of  the  Guatemalan 
government,  receiving  notice  of  the  intrusion,  came 
down  upon  his  settlement  and  compelled  him  to  evacu- 
ate the  province  in  hot  haste,  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  force,  which  deserted  to  the  enemy.^^ 

"  Despite  his  want  of  succen,  aays  OviliIo,  iv.  61,  Estate  receivcl  fmm 
PednuriAS  another  important  command,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  officer. 
Tha  dfltaill  <d  tba  expedition  will  be  given  in  oowMOtlofli  with  Salvador. 
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Pc'drarias*  schemes  for  agj^randizement  were  evi- 
dently not  succeeding  according  to  his  desire,  and  he 
grieved  at  the  thought  of  the  many  heavy  ducats  lost 
on  this  last  expedition.  It  was  the  more  deplorable 
in  view  of  the  failure  to  direct  through  Nicaragua 
the  transcontinental  traffic,  which  would  have  yielded 
so  rich  a  harvest  for  himself.  But  above  all  hovered 
a  deeper  grief  than  any  of  these.  Peru,  with  its  glit- 
tering wealth,  was  now  dawning  on  the  world,  and 
none  would  have  been  more  dazzled  bv  the  si^jlit  than 
Pedrarias,  had  not  the  agonizing  fact  intruded  itself 
that  he  had  been  tricked  out  of  these  very  treasures, 
or  at  least  a  large  share  of  them. 

When  the  first  expedition  was  organized  for  this 
conquest  by  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and  Luque,  Pedrarias, 
then  goNL'rnor  at  Pananui,  had  stipulated  for  a  fourth 
interest,  in  return  for  which  he  bestowed  the  weii^htv 
sum  of  his  patronage.  But  the  opening  events  proved 
to  be  less  flattering  than  he  had  expected,  and  when 
demands  came  for  ])ecuniary  aid  toward  tlie  enter- 
prise, he  shrank  from  the  prospect,  and  allowed  him- 
self to  be  bought  off  for  the  paltry  consideration  of 
one  thousand  pesos  de  oro.  Soon  came  glowing  re- 
ports, however,  and  bitter  were  his  denunciations 
of  the  folly  which  had  permitted  so  rich  a  ])rize  to 
escape  him;  and  deep  his  feeling  rankled  against  the 
late  {lartners,  whom  he  never  ceased  to  suspect  of 
duplicity  and  of  having  beguiled  him  with  misrepre- 
sentation. 

While  he  was  thus  brooding,  it  happened  that  Nic- 
olds  de  Ribera  amved  m  Nicaragua,  commisrioned  by 
the  Peruvian  conquerars  to  procure  remforoements. 
He  souffht  in  particular  to  win  for  this  puri)ose 
Hernando  de  Soto,  Heman  Ponce,  and  Francisco 
Compafion,  all  men  of  means,  who  had  two  vessels  on 
the  stocks,  nearly  finished  and  available  for  the  vo;^- 
age.  By  revolving  before  their  eves,  in  kaleidoscopic 
luumony,  a  few  specimens  of  the  Inca's  treasures, 
illustrated  by  tales  no  less  alluring,  he  secured  the 
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active  sympathy  not  only  of  these  men,  but  of  a 
crowd  of  beggared  adherents. 

Not  least  dazzled  was  Pedrarias.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  sleep  for  the  visions  that  crowded  upon  his  brain. 
Finally  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  might  here 
retrieve  his  folly  by  securing  an  interest  in  the  ves- 
sels and  reinforcements,  and  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of 
that  gold-enameled  region^perhaps  the  whole.  Fizarro 
and  Ahnagro  had  already  prepared  the  way,  and  it 
might  even  be  his  fortune  to  secure  the  results  of 
their  victories.  In  order  to  lull  the  Peruvian  emis- 
saries he  promised  to  do  everything  to  aid  T*iz;irro 
and  LuQue ;  as  for  Almagro,  he  had  been  deceived  by 
him,  and  deceit  his  confiding  nature  could  not  endure. 
He  thereupon  entered  secretly  into  negotiatiou  with 
the  owners  of  the  vessels,  but  overreached  himself  by 
demanding  the  lion's  share  in  command  as  well  as  re- 
turns. Feeling  liimself  in  duty  bound  to  spare  his 
own  purse,  he  looked  about  fur  victims  to  furnish 
means,  and  bethought  himself  <>f  Kibera's  vessel. 
An  alguacil  was  sent  to  seize  it,  but  Kibera  received 
timely  warning  and  escaped,  ufter  prevailing  on  Ponce, 
Soto,  and  their  adherents,  to  sail  away  to  Panamd  and 
there  arrange;  with  Pizarro  for  a  liberal  share  in  the 
conquest,  leaving  behind  the  foiled  Pedraria.s.^® 

The  governor's  niortitication  was  inerc^ased  by  h>eal 
troubles,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  arbitiai  v 
rule  and  iniseible  temper,  which  had  now  rea<  lied 
octogenarian  crabbediiess.  A  most  distasteful  featun? 
had  been  tlie  arrival  of  Alciilde  Mayor  Franeis(!()  de 
CastaiH'tla,  a{)pointed  by  the  king  to  Uikv  charge  of 
the  judicial  affairs  of  the  ])rovince.  Tliis  division  of 
autlioi'itv  was  intolerable,  and,  on  the  [)retence  that 
disorders  must  result  where  different  persons  exercise<l 
ju(li<  ial  and  gubernatorial  powers,  he  urged  his  tVieiids 
in  Spain  to  obtain  for  him  the  privilege  to  appoint  and 

Soto  bIom  brmiffht  aboat  100  men  to  Pent.  Pimrro,  JM,^  in  Cbi.  Dm. 

In^il.,  V.  "ill  ir>;  Itirrirn.  dec.  iv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.:  Orieiln,  iU,  119-20. 
This  conquest  will  be  spokeu  of  m  a  later  volume  of  this  history. 
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remove  at  pleasure  alcaldes  mayores  and  lieuteoants. 
Meanwhile  he  made  an  effort  to  exercise  this  power, 
alleging  the  possession  of  a  royal  cedula  authorizing 
him  to  do  so;  but  Castafu'da,  who  was  not  so  easily 
imposed  upon,  challenLj^cd  him  to  produce  tlu*  docu- 
ment, and  this  not  being  done,  he  added  to  his  chagrin 
by  ignoring  liim. 

There  was  little  likelihood  of  any  arbitrary  powers 
being  conferred  on  the  governor,  for  complaints  of 
abuses  were  fast  ])ouring  in  against  him,  headed  by 
the  inHuential  ayuntamiento  of  Leon.  A  grave  charge 
was  peculation.  When  Hodrigo  del  Castillo  surren- 
dered his  office  to  the  formally  ap])ointed  treasurer  he 
took  tlie  opportunity  to  inform  tlie  king  that  large 
sums  in  gold  had  been  taken  from  the  Indians  by 
C6rdoba.  All  this  the  governor  had  laid  hands  upon 
without  any  accounting  therefor  to  the  crown.  He 
had  also  managed  to  appropriate  the  confiscated  es- 
tate of  C<SrdocMS^  and  to  defraud  a  host  of  others, 
besides  perpetrating  outrages  and  craelties  of  every 
description.^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  brewing  troubles,  in  the  year 
1530,**  this  Timur  of  the  Indies  died  at  Leon,  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age.  His  body  was  buried  in  the 
same  church  with  his  victim  Hernandez  de  C6r- 
doba,  and  his  spirit  went  to  meet  the  spirit  of  Yasco 
Nunez,  and  the  spirits  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  slaughtered  savages  whose  benighted  souls  he  had 
sent  on  before.^^  Not  that  he  quaued  at  the  thought. 
No;  the  &ith  of  the  pacificators  in  their  religion  was 

■•In  ir)27,  as  has  l>een  intimated,  there  was  an  outcry  for  his  removal,  but 
witli  thf  aiil  uf  iiiihu-ntiul  fi  iimls  lie  iii;iiiag<  <1  to  retain  lii^  «cat  (  a^tillo  states 
that  one  expeilitioa  alone,  under  Cordoba,  had  broofiht  over  100,000  maos  de 
oro  into  Leon«  none  of  which  reftehed  the  cromi.  After  beheading  Cvirdoha 
he  had  ( (nijiin  tl  iij>  n  partner  for  him.  named  Tellt  /,  into  wlioso  Tuiiuls  waa 
phu-ed  the  t  nntiscatod  cHtfito,  so  that  it  might  with  better  pretence  be  ap- 
propriated. '  <ir/'i,  in  I'drheeo  mad  CiinlfnoK,  Col.  Doe.,  xit.  M-4k 
'En  fin  dt  lull' JJerrerOf  dec.  iv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xv. 

"Ovicdo,  iii.  17-.  attributes  to  Pcdrarias  the  release  of  two  millions  of 
souls  fron>  dusky  bodies  dui  iiiL;  a  jH-riiMl  of  sixteen  ^'cars.  'Ni  ban  tenido 
mia  largas  iomaidas  que  cominar  dos  millonea  de  indioa  qne  deede  el  ft&o  de 
mill  4  qttini«ntaa  v  catorf  e  que  llegd  Fedbariat  i  U  XiamhFimia  haata  qud 
murid.'  Tvomilboamnxdenl 
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unbounded,  a  faith  comforting  beyond  measure,  for 
the  performance  of  a  simple  rite,  at  the  dose  of  an 
infamous  life,  launched  the  murderer  of  countless 
multitudes  at  once  into  the  joys  of  bliss. 

A  disposition  so  ready  to  find  solace  is  to  be  envied, 
the  more  so  since  it  forms  a  redeeming  feature.  No 
man  is,  for  that  matter,  wholly  depraved,  nor  are  any 
faultless.  In  the  worst  there  is  much  that  is  good;  in 
the  best  much  evil.  And  the  difference  between  the 
best  and  the  worst  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  Creator,  much 
less  than  in  the  eye  of  the  creature.  For  a  period  of 
sixteen  years,  during  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Darien,  an  irascible  old  man,  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive, plays  a  prominent  part.  His  name  is  infa- 
mous, and  so  it  deserves  to  be.  Some  of  his  misdeeds 
may  be  attributed  to  inherent  wickedness,  others  to 
infirmities  of  temper;  but  many  to  peculiar  conditions 
incident  to  the  colonization  of  a  new  country,  and  to 
the  teachings  of  the  times.  Spanish  colonists  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  reared  under  the  inlliiences  of  ex- 
cessive loyalty,  and  suddenly  withdrawn  from  the 
presence  of  tlieir  august  sovereign  to  distant  parts, 
were  like  children  for  tlie  tirst  time  freed  from  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  injudicious  parents.  While  the  safe- 
guards of  society  were  rciiinved,  and  free  scope  tlins 
u^iven  to  passion,  there  yet  remained  the  grossest  su- 
perstition, the  fruit  of  early  teachings.  That  strangi; 
fanaticism  which  blended  avarice  and  deeds  diabolical 
with  exalted  piety  and  the  glory  of  God,  not  only 
permitted  but  demanded  blood  and  vengeance.  Under 
the  circumstances,  then^fore,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
we  find  so  much  that  is  wicked  in  these  Spanish  ad- 
venturers, but  tliat  njen  so  taULfht  and  conditioned 
display  so  many  qualities  noble  and  magnanimous. 
Farewell  Pedrarias!  Few  there  are  who  came  to 
these  parts  of  whom  so  much  of  evil,  so  little  of  good, 
may  be  truthfully  said.  And  thou  Death,  almighty 
leveller !  who  by  thy  speedy  compensation  hast  brought 
this  rusty,  crusty  old  man,  these  several  centuries. 
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and  for  all  the  centnries  time  shall  tell,  to  be  no  better 
than  Yasoo  Nuiiez,  than  CMrdoba,  than  the  meanest 
of  the  multitude  of  savages  he  has  vilely  .slain,  we 
praise  theeF 

•'Additional  antliorities  for  the  preceding  two  chapters  are:  Various 
documents  in  Col.  Doc.  In(d.,  v.  209,  211-12,  215;  also  in  Pachcco  and  Cdr- 
denas.  Col.  Doc.,  viL  550-7;  xii.  84-8;  xiv.  54;  xvL  324;  Squier'a  MSS.,  iv. 
XX.  2-5,  11-4.H;  liemeanl,  Hist.  f  'ht/a]xi,  104;  Andaijcuja.  Narr.,  32-9;  Chimai- 
pain.  Hist.  Coiif/.,  ii.  181  ;  yavarrtte.  Col.  de  I'loyM,  iii,  41(>-17;  Aoj'  ('aHcui, 
J/iit.  .Iftolo'j.,  MS.,  29;  Pdaez,  Mem.  Ouat.,  i.  54-9;  Beaumont,  Cn'm.  Mech., 
MS.,  322-3;  Bramaw  tU  Bowbomg,  UuL  Nat,  Ow.,  sr.  616i  Btlig,  Ifico' 
raguot  L  171-2. 
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MABCH  OF  ALVA&AIX)  TO  QUAXEMALA. 

HuiioBs  IN  Mm  ttw  WHUBMHwo  tbb  CJuujTJur  vo  the  SodtH'Samwasd— 
PAomoiTioir  nr  tbat  QaJoam^TBM  Canaa  or  TmxAirasno  Ajn> 

TuTCTEPEC — At  the  Gate  of  Guatemala — St7M>l\ry  of  Avorioinal 
History — Allegianck  and  Revolt — Pretaring  of  an  Exi*edition — 
Delayed  by  the  Truuble^  at  Paxuoo — A  Second  Army  Orqakized— 
Tbb  Masgh— Svbjxtoation  ov  8ouujmau>— Thb  Taung  or  Zapoiitlah. 

SoHB  time  before  Olid  entered  Honduras  the  at- 
tention of  Alvarado  was  directed  toward  Guatemala. 
Lying  between  Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  this  country 
was  one  of  the  first  links  in  Cortes*  chain  of  pro- 
jected conquests;  it  was  the  foreground  in  the 
glowing  picture  which  rumor  had  painted  of  the 
re^ons  to  the  south.  Here  were  the  greatest  of 
cities  and  the  finest  of  palaces,  maintained  by  a 
people  as  numerous  and  cultured  as  any  in  AniUiuac. 
A  vast  table-land,  with  an  Italian  climate,  made 
bright  with  meandering  streams,  studded  with  ver- 
dure-fringed lakes,  produced  in  abundance  the  choicest 
of  products,  while  the  mountains  and  riv«r-beds,  in 
the  ardent  imap^ination  of  the  conquerors,  at  least, 
were  veined  with  gold.  Soft  sensuous  pearls  were 
distributed  by  an  equally  lavish  fancy  along  the  shore 
batlied  by  the  soutliern  sea. 

On  first  touching  the  borders  of  New  Spain  vaij^ue 
stories  had  reached  Cortes  to  this  effect,  and  while 
captive  Montezuma  still  held  sway  at  Tenoclititlaii  lie 
had  sought  further  information.  The  reports  poured 
into  his  ears  served  only  to  magnify  the  mystery 
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and  render  the  allurement  irresistible.  xVs  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  contest  with  the  empire  was  over 
he  despatched  two  small  parties  southward,  and  once 
again  the  drama  of  Yasco  Nunez  was  performed,  once 
more  was  discovered  and  claimed  the  boundless  ocean, 
emblem  of  intinity,  incentive  to  ever  greater  deeds,  to 
ever  grander  discoveries,  for  within  it,"  writes  CorttJs 
to  the  emperor,  "  nmst  be  found  islands  rich  in,  gold 
and  [)earls,  and  precious  stones  and  spices,  and  many 
other  secrets  and  wonderful  things,  as  men  of  experi- 
ence and  learning  affirm."* 

There  was  more  than  speculation  in  tliis  statement, 
for  the  explorers  returned  with  native  envoys  bearing 
gold  and  pearls  and  other  specimens  of  riches.  Nor 
had  they  failed,  in  accordance  with  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  appropriation,  as  I  have  intimated,  to  take 
possession  of  the  new  shores  in  the  royal  name  and 
to  erect  the  cross,  emblematic  indeed  of  what  the 
natives  would  soon  have  to  bear.  With  doabled  im- 
pulse the  ccmqiierorB  now  advanced  along  the  new 
route  opened,  and  speedily  the  vast  provinces  of 
Michoacan  and  Oajaca  were  overrun.  About  the 
same  time  Pilot  Andres  NiiLo  had  stretched  the  limit 
of  discovery  by  sea  from  the  gulf  of  Nicoja  to  very 
near  this  parallel,*  disclosing  to  the  world  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  sea  baptized  wim  the  blood  of  Magellan, 
and  by  him  endowed  with  a  new  name. 

Native  envoys  were  meanwhile  entering  into  Mex- 
ico to  lay  homage  and  rich  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the 
bearded  white  chief  Made  happy  in  return  with 
Castilian  trumpery  and  the  gracious  condescension 
of  the  demi-gods,  they  went  back  to  pour  into  the 
ears  of  their  princes  the  tales  impressed  upon  them 
by  the  strangers,  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  their 
kmg,  and  of  the  kindness  and  vast  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  submissive  alliance  with  them.  Among 
the  first  of  the  meek  and  friendly  spirits  to  act  upon 

i(7arto«,26e. 

'See  p.  483,  this  Yolnme. 
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these  reports  was  the  lord  of  Tehuantepee.  Less 
credulous  was  his  neighbor  of  Tututepcc,  who  had 
great  wealth,  and  by  no  means  relished  the  idea  of 
throwing  open  his  gates  to  rapacious  invaders.  He 
expostukted  with  his  neighbor,  saying  that  the  course 
meditated  would  be  ruinous  to  tiiem  alL  The  two 
chieftains  had  quarrelled  before  on  a  less  momentous 
issue  than  the  present,  and  it  was  quite  easy  for  them 
to  quarrel  now,  and  fight.  If  the  silly  lord  of  Te- 
huantepee wished  to  tmrow  away  himself  and  all  his 
belon^inors,  it  were  better  they  should  fall  into  a 
neighbors  hands  than  to  strangers;  so  he  of  Tutu- 
tepee  attacked  him  and  pressed  him  hard,  until  the 
ruler  of  Tehuantepee  called  to  Cortc's  for  help. 

In  answer  to  this  request  Pedro  de  Alvarado  was 
sent  to  his  aid.  Leaving  Mexico  early  in  1522,  with 
a  strong  force,  he  swept  southward  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  entered  the  doomed  capital 
of  Tututepec,  captured  the  chieftain  and  his  heir,  and 
held  them  subject  to  hi  avy  ransom.  Nor  was  this  all. 
There  were  rich  mines  thereabout,  so  he  was  told ;  and 
at  the  sea,  into  which  he  entered  with  brandished 
sword  to  take  possession,  his  eyes  feasted  on  lustrous 
pearls.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  the  ocean -bordered 
realms,  and  permanent  footholds  were  established,  to 
serve  as  nvclrl  for  radiatinj^  conquest,  and  as  retreats 
for  bootv-laden  raiders.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Socomisco  was  peaceably  occupied  l)y  the  Spaniards.^  • 
Still  more  dazzling  was  the  contirmation  received 
of  tlu'  wonderful  kingdoms  of  the  Quiches  and  the 
Cakclii(juels,  hitherto  invested  l)y  distance  with  the 
diarm  of  mystery,  V)ut  now  by  proximity  disclosing 
ghin]>ses  of  no  mean  splendor.  He  found  himself,  in 
fact,  not  far  from  thi'  border,  and  guides  l)eing  jit  liaiid, 
he  resolved  to  send  two  soldiers  to  in\  estigate,  with 
instructions  to  spy  out  the  land  and  speak  of  their 
kint;  and  their  reliirion. 

■  Cori^K,  Cnrfn.H,  2Si»-90.  But  tliia  htate  of  thinga  did  not  lost  long.  IxtUl- 
xochitl  iDcludes  Socuimsco  in  » list  of  pfovisoM  woioh  were  in  rerolt  in  1628. 
MorriUu  Cruddadu,  6& 
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And  thus  are  opened  the  portals  of  Ghiatemala^'  a 
r^on  within  whose  parallels  centuries  rodced  the 
cradle  of  American  ciyilization,  now  disclosed  hy 
monuments  the  most  imposing  of  an^  on  the  conti- 
nent The  histoiy  of  theur  origm  is  hidden  in  the  re- 
mote past,  of  which  only  an  occasional  glimpse  is 
permitted  the  investigator.  A  mighty  Maya  empire 
looms  forth  under  the  name  of  Xirallia,  founded  per- 
haps by  Votan,  the  culture-hero,  and  centring  round 
the  &mous  Palenque.  A  golden  age  was  followed  by 
long  struggles  witn  a  growing  power,  which  brought 
about  its  downfall  toward  the  oeginning  of  our  era. 
The  Nahuas  now  rise  into  prominence,  but  some  five 
centuries  later  disaster  falls  also  on  them,  and  a  general 
breaking-up  ensues,  leading  to  mighty  migrations  and 
the  formation  of  smaller  indepondent  nations,  such  as 
the  Toltecs,  Chichimecs,  and  (jmch^.  After  this  even 
tradition  ceases  to  speak,  save  in  alluding  vaguely  to  a 
later  foreign  immigration.  With  this  come  also  certain 
Toltecs,  who,  after  the  downfall  of  their  empire  in  the 
more  northerly  Andhuac,  seek  here  an  asylum  wliere 
once  again  may  bloom  the  culture  that,  cradled  in  this 
very  re<'ion,  now  returns  with  inviwratinir  elements. 
Min<^liug  with  the  natiyes,  they  stir  anew  the  progress 
paralyzed  by  ciyil  wars,  infuse  fresli  spirit  into  totter- 
ing institutions,  and,  combining  with  the  aboriginal 
culture,  (K'vclop  the  new  era  apparent  in  the  art  rehcs 
♦of  this  western  plateau. 

A  series  of  struggles  soon  ensues,  out  of  which  rises 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  the  Quiche 
empire.  Subordinate  tribes  gradually  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength,  however,  to  cast  ofi*  a  yoke  which  has 

♦  According  to  Fuontcs  y  Guzman,  derived  from  Coeteemaltm — tiiat  fa  to 

say,  Pa/oilf  h  rl,'-^  milk-tree,  commonly  called  Yerbti  mnla,  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Antigua  Guatemala.  See  also  Juarro$t  OwU.,  ii.  257-&  In  the 
Mexican  tf)ngue,  if  we  may  believe  Vacquez,  it  was  oalled  QuavkUmaHj  'rotteii 

tree.'  Clu-unird  d*  Glint.,  OS.  Others  ilcrivc  it  from  Ufinifzinal/ia,  signify- 
ing 'the  hill  which  discharges  water;'  and  Juarros  suggests  that  it  may  \te 
from  Jitifeinal,  the  Inmt  king  of  Guatemala,  hy  a  corruption,  as  Almohnga 
from  At inuliinijft,  and  Zon-jmntr  frnm  Z'  -jnitlnU.  The  meaning  of  tbo  WOf<d 
would  thuu  be  '  the  kingdom  ui  (jiuutvuiala.'  UiuU.f  i.  4;  ii  25iM)0. 
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grown  burdensome,  and  foremost  among  the  new 
nations  figure  the  Cakchiquels,  who  in  the  early  parfc 

of  the  fifteenth  century  are  dividing  domination  with, 
the  Quiches.  The  Cakchiquels  themselves  divide  soon 
after,  the  northern  and  weaker  branch  forming  the 
Zutugils,  their  respective  capitals  being  Patinamit  and 
Atitlan.  These,  with  their  former  masters,  are  the 
three  rival  monarchies  of  Guatemala  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Quiche,  who  govern 
at  Utatlan,  nevertheless  maintain  a  certain  preemi- 
nence, both  in  political  standing  and  culture.  There 
are,  besides,  a  number  of  minor  independent  peoples 
only  too  eager  to  stimulate  enmity  between  the  leaciing 

f>owers,  and  to  ally  themselves  with  that  which  is 
ikely  to  favor  their  own  interests.  This  condition  of 
things,  so  favorable  to  foreign  intrigue,  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  ambitious  Aztecs,  who  are  already 
masters  of  the  Soconusco  border  province.  Their 
agents  are  in  fact  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
laying  plans  for  further  conquests,  when  the  Spaniards 
step  in  to  lay  their  iron  hand  upon  the  country,  which 
here  as  in  other  parts  they  find  too  well  prepared  for 
them  by  ambition  and  misrule. 

Nor  do  we  fail  to  find  loreshadowed  here,  as  else- 
where upon  the  pages  of  history,  the  momentous 
event.  There  were  startling  occurrences,  such  as  con- 
flagrations and  locust  ravages  ;  there  was  a  l)all  of  fire, 
whicli  for  nianv  eveninu^s  rose  in  the  east  and  followed 
the  path  of  the  sun;  and  there  were  otlu  r  likt-  <»niens. 
When  the  troubled  priests  went  to  seek  an  explanation 
from  the  oracular  black  stone  at  Cahbalia,  their  awe 
was  increased  by  finding  it  broken  in  twain.  In 
1520  cholera  swept  the  Cakchiquel  country,  followed 
in  1521  by  the  small-pox,  which,  after  desolating 
Mexico,  fell  upon  these  southern  provinces  and  carrieS 
off  half  the  population,  including  the  two  kings  and 
the  flower  of  the  nobility,  leaving  gaunt  famine  in  its 
trail  by  way  of  remembrance.  Ajmid  such  presages 
it  was  that  the  news  came  of  the  achievementi3  of  the 
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white  men  in  Moniesuma's  reabus,  of  their  wonderfol 
war  enginery  and  invincible  prowess.  Less  awed  by 
these  reports,  the  Quiches,  who  had  probably  suffered 

less  from  epidemics,  prepared  to  resist  the  prospective 
invasion  with  the  same  determination  that  they  bad 
formerly  shown  against  the  Aztecs;  but  the  Cakchi- 
quels  were  more  broken  in  power  and  Bpirit,  and  more 
inclined  to  welcome  the  new-comers,  particularly  since 
the  Quiche  were  again  becoming  dangeroua* 

Thus  stood  affairs  when  the  two  messengers  of 
Alvarado  appeared  at  Patinamit.  On  their  arrival  at 
the  capital  they  were  peaceably  receivofl.  When  ad- 
mitted into  the  presence  of  King  Belehe  Qat"  they 
were  asked  if  they  had  been  sent  by  Malinche,'  and 
whethf^r  thev  had  come  on  jn'ea't  sea  monsters  similar 
to  those  that  had  been  seen  off  the  coast  the  year 
before  *  and  whether  they  were  accustomed  to  tell  the 
truth;  whereupon  tliey  made  answer  that  they  had 
come  from  tlie  emperor  of  the  world,  and  from  his 
invincible  captain,  who,  though  no  god,*  had  found  liis 
way  hither  to  show  them  the  path  to  paradise.  Their 
journey  had  been  by  land,  they  said,  and  they  would 
by  no  means  lie,  their  trutlifulness  being  as  unvarying 
as  the  polar  star.  Then  one  of  them^°  drew  an  enor- 
mous carac  with  six  masts,  and,  Peter  Martyr  adds, 
as  many  decks,  whieh  was  indeed  a  fair  specimen  of 
Spanish  veracity.   The  Indian  nobles  gazed  in  wonder 

*  See  Native  Race^,  v.,  passim. 

'  There  were  two  royal  families  among  the  Cakchiquela.  The  succession 
alternated  between  them.  The  king's  title  wan  Alipozotzil,  while  that  of  the 
heir  of  the  otfit-r  branch  was  Ahiv)xa}nl.  Th*-  eldest  sons  of  these  had  re- 
spectively the  titles  of  Ahpop  Qamahay  and  Galel  Xuliil.  Sative  Rac^s,  ii.  640. 

'  This  Mexican  name  oT  Cort4i8  was  ah%ady  known  to  the  natives  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  fnnn  the  far  north  to  the  £ar  south;  in  fact*  to  them  it  wm  almost 
Ilia  only  name. 

*  Goiiiiira  Hurniises  that  the  ships  of  Atuln's  Niflo  were  referred  to.  J/ht. 
Jnd.t  260,  while  I'eter  Martvr  beUeves  them  to  have  been  those  of  Gil  Gon- 
salec,  teen  off  the  oooat  <tf  Yucnten.  • 

"  'Kl  rjunl  pregnnto,  denade  Ma]inxe,..I>iMcajdk»ddcielo^'  Ocmstra^ 

Hitt.Iit'/..  •Jno. 

**A  cai  vi  1  in  wood,  and  no  ordinary  piloti  Fster  Martyr  aays,  dec.  \Til. 
ew.  v.,  while  Uonuxa't  words  are,  'Iteoiflo,  yemoatpinfeerodenMw.'  JJi»L 
fyd.,  266. 
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at  the  enormous  vessel,  with  its  sails,  and  spars,  and 
countless  ropes,  and  thought  it  must  indeed  be  a  true 

representation,  since  there  were  so  many  adjuncts. 

At  length  the  king  spoke.  How  is  it  that  the 
Spaniards  are  so  invincible,  being  no  laiger  than  other 
men  ?"  "  In  the  God  of  heaven  our  strength  liesl" 
came  the  answer;  **  He  whose  holy  law  we  proclaim, 
he  gives  us  victories,  lending  us  courage  sharp  like 
iron,  and  intelligence  powerful  like  caged  thunder,  and 
beasts  withal,  which  are  in  themselves  a  host."  And 
the  diplomatic  Apelles  drew  a  colossal  horse,  of  fierce 
aspect,  mounted  bj  a  man.  The  spectators  were  awe- 
stricken.  Riorht  williiiMv  now  would  the  kinof  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  these  wonderful  l)ein<^s.  Tie 
would  supply  them  with  fifty  thousand  warriors  if 
they  would  overthrow  the  neighboring  foes  who  were 
devastating  Jiis  land.  Alas!  for  reatly  friendship,  the 
humble  offer  of  vassalage,  and  open  hand;  peaceful 
policy  or  bold  defiance  alike  led  to  the  c)j)])ressors 
yoke.  The  embassadors  were  dismissed,  promising  to 
report  the  ruler's  wishes  to  their  commander,  and 
gayly  they  wimt  their  way,  accompanied  by  fiv(^  thou- 
sand slaves,  laden  with  the  products  and  manufactures 
of  the  land,  with  cacao,  maize,  and  j)Oultry,  besides 
raiment,  and  vases,  and  jewelry  to  the  value  of  twenty 
thousfmd  j)esos  de  oro." 

On  receiving  this  earnest  of  advantage  Alvarado 
hastened  back  to  impart  the  news  to  his  chief  and  to 
assist  him  in  j)lans  for  conquest.  It  was  determined 
to  advance  at  once  by  sea  and  land.  A  force  of  forty 
Spaniards,  mostly  carpenters  and  seamen,  was  de- 
spatched to  Zacatula,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  engage 
in  ship-building,  as  an  aid  to  proposed  conquest  and 
colonization.   We  find,  moreover,  that  during  this 

One  of  the  messengers  sought  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  quantity  of 
the  gold,  •while  his  comrade,  dis^ipprnvinf;,  fin<t  ndniouislied  him,  then  held 
his  peace,  dissembling',  ami  accused  hini  to  Cortes  of  tbcft.  Tlie  culj)rit  was 
convicted,  publicly  flo^geil,  and  tmiiilJtH  from  New  Spain.  ''T  Martyr, 
dec  viiL  cap.  v.  '  Esta  fue  1»  primem  entnd*,  y  noticia  de  QiMwhtenuJliin.' 
Comoro,  Hut.  IruL,  267. 
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same  year,  1522,  two  Spanish  envoys,  with  certain 
natives  of  Mexico  and  of  the  province  of  Soconusco, 
were  sent  to  U  tat  Ian  and  Guateniala,^^  and  on  their 
return  they  met  Cortds  at  Tuxpan,"  on  his  way  back 
from  Pdnuco,  where  he  had  been  cngaf^ed  in  pacifi- 
cation. About  one  hundred"  embassadors  accom- 
panied these  messengers,  sent  by  tlie  rulers  of  those 
cities  to  tender  friendship  and  service  to  tlie  king  of 
8j)ain.  Nothing  could  be  more  courteous  and  dig- 
nified than  the  bearing  of  Cortes  while  accepting  this 
allegiance,  as  he  terms  it,  and  the  costly  otfcrings  of 
gold  ware,  rare  plumes,  and  feathered  tapestry  brought 
l)y  the  Indian  envoys;  and  again  were  produced  and 
presented  with  imj)()sing  unim  the  gewgaws  of  Spain. 
Especial  iavor  and  kind  treatment,  the  embassadors 
were  assured,  should  be  extended  to  these  princes  and 
their  subjects,  iucusmuch  as  this  tender  of  friendshij) 
was  voluntary  and  in  good  faith.  An  appropriate  dis- 
play of  warlike  power  was  made  before  the  visitors, 
who  were  then  dismissed.**  * 

About  the  beginning  of  1523,  however,  rumors 
reached  Cortes  that  these  allies  were  scarcely  to  be 
relied  on,  and  that  the  settlers  in  Soconusco  were 

^*CopUa,  Cartas,  289;  Oomara,  Ilxst.  Ind.,  267;  Vaztiuez,  Chromea  de 
Chat,,  4;  RfmeaaX,  HitL  Chyam^  1^-3.   Gomara  erroneoasly  giTW  182S  m 

the  year  of  this  enilwssy,  as  well  as  Alvarado's  expedition  to  Tututepec. 

"Or  Tuzapan,  on  the  cf^aat  of  \'era  Cmz,  aoniu  leagues  »uuth  of  'i'ainpioo. 
(  iomara  t«iyH  200  men,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  a  reaaraable 

ftreaent.  UUt.  liuL,  266-67.  Remesal  states  that  the  embaasadors  from 
(iiatemala  fonnd  Corti^  at  the  port  of  Villa  Bica  [Vera  Cruz]  in  high  good 
humor,  liaving  received  the  news  of  his  appoliitiiiiait  M  govatoor  and  captain* 
general  of  New  Spain.  tiitL  Chyapa,  3. 

u  Vaaqoes  inakee  no  mention  of  wnbumAon  from  tbe  lord  of  XTtatiaa;  on 
the  contrary,  he  states  that  the  kin^  of  the  Cakchiquel  nation  ha<!  iiivo'ited 
with  independent  sovereignty  over  a  poi-tion  of  his  kingdom  hia  brother 
Ahpoxahil,  who  held  his  court  at  Tecpanatitan  (Tzolola] ;  and  that  these  two 
rulers,  vrithout  informing  the  nL'ighlM)ring  lords  of  tluir  intention,  conjointly 
sent  embassadors  to  Cortes  with  otl'crs  of  veacc  and  »juljuu.shiun.  Chronica  ae 
{hot.,  68.  Brnsseur  de  Donrboorff  takes  tfiis  view,  and  states  that  when  the 
secret  alliance  became  known  the  indignation  was  generaL  A  confederation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Cakchiqucls  was  formed,  and  a  struggh;  of  fearful 
blcKxlincHS  liad  Ik-ou  carried  on  for  soint-  inuntlis  wlion  the  confodiTat^  s  re- 
ceived the  news  that  the  Tonatiuli  was  aUvauciug  tiirough  Soconusco  against 
them.  BrtuMurdt  Bmrbowp,  HiM.  Kat.  Civ.,  it.  630.  But  Cortds  distinctly 
states  that  he  Inith  sent  niessengei-s  to  Utatlan  and  rrc(  ived  envoys  ffom 
that  city.  C'arlaSy  iSee  tdao  Ilcrrera,  dec.  iii  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.;  Beniai 

Dka,  HM.  Verdad.^  174. 
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molested  by  inroads  from  tlie  southern  provinoes.^ 
•  Although  the  truth  of  the  reports  was  doubtful^ 
Cortes  deemed  it  not  adverse  to  his  interests  to  re- 
gard them  as  true,  for  there  were  advantages  in  the 
conquest  of  rich  provinces  which  peaceful  possession 
could  not  give." 

The  subjugation  of  the  districts  being  thus  resolved 
on,  naturally  the  leadership  fell  to  Alvarado,  who  had 
already  taken  some  steps  in  that  direction,  as  we  have 
seen.  He  had  probably  stronger  claims  upon  Cortds 
th;m  any  captain  in  the  ^Mexican  conquest,  having 
shared  with  him,  as  second  in  command,  many  des- 
perate battles  and  many  brilliant  triumphs.  Perhaps 
more  so  than  with  any  of  the  others,  his  character  was 
apparent  on  the  surface:  reckless,  impetuous,  merci- 
less, lacking  in  veracity  if  not  in  common  honesty,  he 
was  still  zealous  and  courageous;  and  with  his  native 
dexterity,  and  past  experiences  under  Grijalva  and 
Cortes,  lie  may  now  be  called  an  able  commander.  If 
less  staid  and  regular  than  OYid,  his  loyalty  was  re- 
garded as  above  suspicion.  At  all  events,  the  general 
could  not  himself  undertake  the  work,  and  the  best 
proxy  was  this  captain. 

Preparations  wore  l)e'nm  carlv  in  ir)2l3.  A  force 
was  quickly  organized,  but  operations  were  diverted 
by  tlie  inoj)portune  arrival  at  Pi'iiuico  of  the  adelan- 
tado  Francisco  de  (laray,  who  endeavored  to  supplant 
Cortes  in  that  quarter.  Alvarado  was  therelnre  de- 
spatched against  the  interloper,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  Gth  of  Deceuiljer  that  the'  expedition  set  out  for 
Guatemala.  It  was  a  gallant  array,  as  linally  formed, 
the  very  flower  of  New  Spain  chivalry,  one  Imndred 

'°  CJomara  states  that  at  the  time  of  their  overtures  to  Corti's  the  Oimte- 
mnlans  were  at  war  with  Soconusco,  an<l  now,  oncouiaged  l>y  tlioir  alliaiK-e, 
pi\  -ii  il  hostilities  with  increa.s«'<l  viL'^r.  ///.-/.  /(k/.,'207.  Ixtlilxot-hitl  claims 
that  in  1023  tho  Mexican  princes  Ixtlilxochitl  and  Quauhtemoctzin  learned 
that  the  provinces  of  the  aonth  coast,  among  which  he  includes  Sooomisco, 
had  risen  a^'.-iiiist  those  wiio  wore  frioii'lly  t  )  t\\"  ('hrtstians,  and  thcy> 
straiglitway  inlornied  Cortes.  IIorrihleH  CrutUluden,  GJ>  0. 

'*  '  Y  porquo  ya  yo  tenia  muchacoeta  hecha. .  .y  porquc  dcllo  tengo  creido 
qnA  Dios  muv^tro  Scfior  y  V.  S  M  li.iii  <lo  ser  muy  scr\'iJo3. '  Cartai^,  'Am. 
For  more  concerning  his  chaiauter  seu  JJiat.  Mcx.,  i.  73-u,  ihia  ttt^ries. 
Hist.  On.  am.,  Tok  I.  40 
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and  twenty  hnrseinen,  three  hundred  inlaiitry,  of 
whom  one  liundrcd  and  thirty  were  cross-bowmen  • 
and  arquebusiers,  and  over  twenty  thousand  picked 
native  warriors."  Spiritual  guides  were  present  in  the 
persons  of  two  friaiB  and  two  army  chapUuns.*  And  it 

Cort(9,  Carton,  304,  With  regard  to  both  date  and  number  authorities 
diffin*.  BMnal  Diaz  assigiis  December  13th  as  the  day  of  departure}  IxtlU- 
xocbifl, DcoomberSth.  //orrrMes Crueldnd<n,'J]. ;  Faentes, November  19th, and 
Vazriucz,  Novmibcr  1  ."ith.  Va-^qiiez  stiitcs  that  this  List  is  tlic  <lat<'  </wi':\  in  tlie 
original  raanoseript  of  lierual  Diaz,  though  the  printed  copy  gives  December 
13tn.  Chronica  de  Chat.,  G23.  The  nunibor  of  forces  at  the  second  mustering 
is  statrd  liy  Cn'.-t  s  to  Ii.ivo  liron  120  hor?cmen,  ^vith  40  spare  animals,  and  3Q0 
foot-sokliers,  of  whom  I'd  J  were  cross-bowmen  and  anjuebusiers.  Thcro  were 
also  several  persons  of  high  rank  from  Mexico  and  the  ndghborin;;  cities  with 
the  native  troops;  but  the  latter  were  not  numeroQS,  on  acoomitof  the  dis- 
tiince  of  tin;  proi>osed  scene  of  action.  A  park  of  four  pieces  of  artillery  com* 
plctcd  the  eijuipmcnt.    ( )vi("(li)  t  )lh)\vs  Corti-s.    licrnal  //..  /.  I'rrdad.^ 

174,  gives  the  number  of  arquebusiers  and  cross-bowmen  as  120,  and  that  of 
the  horsemen  135,  with  above  200  Tlascaltecs  and  Gholnltecs,  besides  100 
pirkcil  Me  xican'^.  Hcrrcin,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  viii.,  assigns  Spiiuiards, 
100 of  whom  were  ar(|uehiujiers,  witli  IGO  horses.  Vazquez,  Clirunica  de  GaU., 
4,  snys  the  force  consisted  of  300  SponiMtls  with  Tiascaltee,  Mexican,  and 
Cholultec  allic>>.  Witlmut  making  any  mention  of  the  ^nis,  which  the 
above  authorities  do  not  omit,  Fucntcs  says  the  force  was  compcjsctl  of  7oO 
hontbrt  A  do  oalidad,  as  follows:  dOOfoot-soldiers,  arquebosicrs,  and  cross-bow- 
men, 135  horsemen,  and  four  guns  un>ler  the  artilleryman  Usagrc,  written  in 
Bemal  Diaz  as  Viagre ;  but  7~)0  must  l>e  an  error,  since  the  artiilerymcn  would 
thus  number  315;  450  i  s  pnibably  ihe  intended  number.  To  these  were  added 
20O  Tlaacaltoc  and  Cholultec  bowincn,  and  1 00  picked  Mexicans.  This  author, 
moreover,  gives  a  list  of  the  names  of  nearly  200  connoifltadores.  Jfeeordaekm 
Ffori'f't,  MS.,  '25  7.  Oomara  has  420  Spaniards,  with  170  horses,  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  a  {sv-.tt  (jur.ntity  of  stores,  and  a  largo  number  of  Mexican  tixxjns. 
*Muelia  gent<  >b  \i -ana.'  Jlist.  /«</.,  267.  BrMseur  Bdurbourg  gives  the 
forces  as  300  foot  soMier.-^,  120  of  whom  were  arquebusiers  or  cnm-bowmcn. 
135  horsemen,  with  four  jneees  of  artillery.  200  ^valTior3  of  Tlascala  and 
Chldnla,  10,000  each  of  ^Ic.\ico  and  AcoHiuacan,  besides  a  largo  number 
of  porten  and  carriera.  JJist,  .AW.  C'ii'.,  U32.  This  last  author  is  sup* 
porCied  by  Ixtlilxochiti,  who  states  that  Ixtlilxochiti  and  Qnanhtemoctnn 
supplied  Corti's  each  with  10,000  Avarriors.  under  tlie  cominr  nd  of  a1)!e  ea]i- 
toins.  Horribles  CrueldcuUs,  65-6.  And  with  regard  to  the  native  coutingcut 
troops,  we  have  additional  evidence  that  they  were  far  more  nnmenms  than 
Cort«''.s  ehof-e  to  r<'i>resent  them  to  the  Spani.<h  monarch.  Tlie  Xoehimilco 
Indians,  whose  city  lay  five  leagues  from  Mexico,  sent  in  a  petition  for  re- 
dress of  grievances,  dated  2d  May,  15(J3,  in  which  they  claim  to  have  fur- 
nished Alvarado,  their  encomendoi-cj,  with  2500  warriors  for  the  eonqnestof 
Honduras  and  <iuatemala.  yWA^ro  and  ^  V/rJ*?»*a<»,  Co/.  X>(x?.,  viii.  2D3-4.  By 
royal  edict  the  em[>loyment  of  native.s  beyond  their  own  borders  luwl  been 
forbidden ;  hence,  to  diminish  the  ma^piitade  of  the  disobedience,  the  number 
was  diminished. 

The  former  were  Franciscans,  named  Juan  de  Torres  and  Francisco 
Martinez  de  Tontaza,  according  to  Vazquez,  Chronica  df  Gvat.,  .'>24.  This 
writer  enters  into  a  long  argument  to  prove  that  BartolomA  de  Olmedo.of  the 
order  of  Xnestra  Sefiora  de  la  Merced,  coidd  not  have  accnmp.anied  the  exjie- 
ditiou,  as  stated  l>y  licrnal  Diaz,  77^7.  WnlcuL,  174.  Vazquez,  with  the  ai<l 
of  two  other  friars,  compared  the  original  manuscript  of  Ik-nial  Diaz  with 
the  printed  work  published  in  1032,  and  found  the  last  mention  of  Olmedo 
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was  a  proud  moment  for  Alvarado  as  he  marched  out 
of  the  jMcxican  capital  the  chief  commander  of  that 
brilliant  company,  the  panoplies  of  tho  cavalry  glit- 
tering high  above  the  flashing  helmets  of  the  in- 
fantry, wmle  the  lon^  sombre  line  of  swarthy  allies 
was  broken  here  and  there  by  the  colored  insignia 
and  gaudy  plumes  of  some  great  chieftain.  For  a 
little  way  Cortes  himself  rode  beside  his  subordinate 
and  friend,  reiterating  his  instructions,  charging  him 
specially  to  render  punctually  his  report,  and  such  a 
one  as  would  be  acceptable  to  his  majesty.  Nor  was 
the  parting  devoid  of  pleasure,  for  one  would  be  rid 
of  sometimes  unpleasant  interference  in  affairs  at  the 
capital,  while  the  other  would  be  independent  of  any 
superior." 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  dry  season;  and 
the  time  of  year,  the  woatlier,  and  the  condition  of 
the  roads  all  v,'ctg  favorable,  so  that  the  southward 
march  promised  to  be  an  easy  one.  After  turning 
aside  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the  mountains  of 
Tchuantep(N  -^  Alvarado  continued  his  course,  and  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1524,  wrote  to  Cortes  from  1V«- 
huantc[)ec  city,  whore  ho  had  been  received  in  ail 
friendship  and  with  reiterated  expressions  of  alle- 
giance. He  then  entered  the  province  of  Sf^conusco, 
upon  whose  people  the  Spanish  yoke  seemed  to  rest  a 
little  lieavy. 

Tlie  shadows  which  flit  behind  substantial  record 
in  Soconusco's  history  represent  the  people  as  inde- 

in  the  nmtmscript  to  l>e  in  chapter  rlvii.  ITc  liarl  a  suspicion  that  the  pns- 
sar^cj  ill  kittir  ciiapttTH  where  Ohiu-do's  connection  with  the  cxpediLioa  is 
mcutionod  may  bo  interpolations  liy  the  Friar  Alonso  R<?nion,  who  was  of 
t!ic  same  order  as  Olmedo,  ami  who  fn-st  puhlishcil  tho  J/l^loria  Vi  rd  t<h  r>t. 
The  two  clergymen  were  Juan  (Jodincz,  L'eincml,  JI/.<1.  C/ii/npn,  4,  and  Ju.m 
Dia:t,  Itanurtz,  Prorem  contra  Almr'uto,  1*28. 

litmetal,  IlinL  Chj/apa,  3.  This  authority  also  states  that  Cortes  con- 
ferred on  Alvarado  the  title  of  lieutenant -^vemor  and  captain-general. 
Cortes,  in  his  letter  to  the  Jcinf:.  expresses  ;:rc:\t  eriMfldencc  in  tlic  <  xpt  dition, 
and  re-jrcts  that  inopportune  circuiustmiccs  in  connection  with  the  Uecta  liod 
retarded  the  diseovery  of  many  seerets,  and  the  eolleetion  of  gold  and  pearls 
fortlu-  n  .v;;l  treasury.  Cnr(n*,  30."). 

'*In  some  rocky  fastnesses,  pi  noks,  called  the  Pcfioles  de  Guclanto,  being 
in  the  cncomienda  of  a  soldier  of  that  name.  Btmal  Diaa^HitL  Ytn3Uid.t  174; 
FuaUu,  Conq.  GuaLf  MS.,  1. 
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pendent  for  ages  and  in  the  usual  state  of  chronic 
warfare  with  their  neighbors,^  by  reason  whereof 
thej  became  so  weaken^  as  to  fall  under  ilie  sway 
of  the  Olmecs,  who  oppressed  them  almost  beyond 
endurance.  Numbers  mdeed  abandoned  their  homes, 
leaving  many  tracts  nearly  depopulated.  Under  Aztec 
domination,  however,  they  regained  somewhat  thdr 
strength,  and  when  the  Europeans  came  the  district 
was  quite  populous  and  advanced  in  civilization.  And 
now,  when  the  puq)0se8  of  the  Spaniards  were  made 
known  to  them,  they  turned  and  joined  the  nations 
of  Guatemala  confederated  for  resistance 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  Tehuantepec  border 
Alvarado  first  encountered  serious  opposition,  and 
before  the  Guatemalan  border  was  reached  many 
patriots  liad  l)oen  punished  and  many  freemen  made 
slaves.  The  subjiiLintion  of  the  Soconuscans  was  de- 
cided by  n  j)itchcd  battle  at  Tonali,  a  town  of  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,"  whore  a  large  army  under  a 
Quiche  prince  was  defeated.^  At  the  border  of  Guate- 
mala proper  the  army  entered,  early  in  Februars%  the 
dense  forests  of  Zapotitlan,^®  now  Costa  Cuca  and  Costa 
Grande.  For  three  days  they  marched  in  the  shadow 
of  lofty  evergreens,  through  uninhabited  wilds,  skirt- 

"  Lamiinmr  finds  no  clif!iculty  in  looking  beyond  the  myths  to  a  time 
when  this  people  m     i'lcludcd  in  tho  Chiapancc  nation.  HiHt.  Soronu^co,  7. 

"Beniai  Diaz  aasumes  that  tho  province  contained  only  15,0U0  families, 
Mtimtttod  by  Fuentee  to  represent  a  i^K>})ulati(m  of  <M),000  inhabitants,  //tit 
Verdad.,  174. 

^  Pelaet^  Mem.  Guat.,  i.  4o;  O'nmarn,  Hist.  Mex.,  229;  Vazquez,  Chmiu^a 
de  Ovat.f  4;  Herrera,  dee.  iiL  lib.  v.  cap.  viiL    Bemal  Diaz,  followed  l>y 

Fticnks,  states  that  in  S  >rnnusco  Alvanulo  was  penceaMy  roceived,  and  th:.t 
the  uutivea  prebcutcd  uUt  riii.,'3  of  gol«l.  \'f  rdad.,  171.    This  idea  may 

haveatiaen  from  the  fact  that  some  towns  did  submit  without  active  oppo- 
sition, as  recorded  or  implied  bv  Uomara  and  Herrera.  Remeaal  says  that 
Alvarado  passed  on  like  a  thunderbolt,  eonqnering  by  force  of  arms  and  ex- 
<-itiiiL:  L'l"'  ..t  (( r  ror  hyrcason  of  the  carnage  at  Soconusori.  Tlwit  tlio  d< -tniction 
was  great  evident  from  tlie  ruins  to  be  seen  at  the  entrance  into  Ciuuteuiala, 
in  the  locality  called  the  Sacrificadero.  Hitt.  Chyapa,  3.  Brasseur  de  Ik>nr* 
bonr;^  adinns  tliat  Alvarado,  ns  lie  passed  thn>ngn  thi^s  district,  founded  a 
Spani>i]i  eiilony  ut  Huchuetan,  wliioh  waa  long  the  eajiital  of  tlio  territory  aft^T 
t'.u  lit  I  viv-t  ionof  the  city  of  Socijuuaco.  I!i<i.  Sat.  c'tv. ,  iv.  4.  'J'jii.>>  could 
have  Keen  only  a  poncentraf  ii>M  of  tlie  already  re.sident  Spanianhi.  for  Alvaiado 
would  scarcely  Imvc  left  heluiid  him,  at  this  juncture,  many  of  his  own  men. 

-H<'u<  utes  and  Guzman,  MS.,  ■_>,  trive  tho  later  name  of  Zapotitlan  as 
Sucbitopci^ue,  which  signilies  Hill  of  Flowers. 
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ing  pestiferous  swamps  or  plunging  into  snake-infested 
cancbrakcs ;  now  hacking  their  way  through  thickets, 
now  fordinjx  hi<^h-bankcd  streams  or  scalin<x  rujjjxed 
hill-sides,  while  painted  maciiws  screamed  at  them, 
and  poisonous  insects  left  their  sting.  Amidst  the 
customary  prayings  and  cursings  they  struggled  for- 
ward, and  finally  emerged  from  the  forest  and  entered 
cultivated  lands. 


Messenfifers  had  been  sent  forward  summon  in*?  the 
provinces  in  due  form  to  allegiance.  And  now  were 
captured  three  natives,  believed  to  be  spies  from  the 
city  of  Zapotitlan,^^  who  were  despatched  with  a 
second  requirement,  to  which  there  was  no  reponse. 
The  Spaniards  then  advanced  along  a  broad  open 

Place  of  zapotcs,  a  plum-like  fniit  abounding  in  the  ncif;hl>orlioo<l. 
yit^ila,  Mem.  Zajiotidan,,  ilS.,  7-S.  Its  ancient  name  waa  Xctulul.  It  is 
now  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  are  disjMirKtMl  un)ong  the  neighboring 
villages.  lirasneur  de  Bvurbourg,  ll'ufL  Nat.  ('ic,  iv.  635. 
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liii^liway,  and  soon  after  entered  a  narrower  road, 
wliicli  tlif'Y  1' Hind  bai  ricaded ;  whereupon  they  pltclicd 
canip  in  an  oj)en  })lain  near  by.  On  a  height  l>eycin(l 
a  deep  ravine,  through  which  ilowed  a  river,^  stood 
the  city,  bathed  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
like  a  beautiful  niaiden  arrayed  for  tlie  sacrihcc.  Be- 
tween the  plain  and  the  city  the  ground  was  thiclcly 
covered  witli  plantations  of  cacao,  which  would  ma- 
terially impede  the  action  of  cavalry. 

The  Spaniards  had  not  long  to  wait  attack.  In 
the  dusk  of  evening  a  small  band  sprang  from  cover 
and  slew  a  number  of  the  allies.  The  cavalry  were 
thereupon  ordered  to  sweep  the  plain.  Thej  came 
upon  a  large  force,  and  a  skinnish  ^isued  in  which 
some  of  the  horses  were  injured.  Alvarado's  blood 
was  now  ud,  and  he  ordered  an  immediate  march  on 
the  city.  No  serious  opposition  was  encountered  until 
the  army  came  to  the  ravine,  spanned  by  a  narrow, 
rudely  built  wooden  bridge,  the  crossing  of  which  was 
fiercely  contested  by  a  large  body  of  warriors.  The 
artillery  was  accordmgly  brought  into  action  and  did 
efficient  service.  The  doom^  natives  fought  well, 
rallying  again  and  again  under  the  frightful  havoc  of 
the  guns,  until  a  great  brcastw^ork  was  formed  of  their 
slain.  At  length  the  cavalry,  under  cover  of  a  heavy 
fire,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  way  across  the  stream  and 
began  to  climb  the  height  to  a  bench  overlooking  the 
ravine.  The  infantry  followed.  The  passage  was 
made  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  attacks;  but  Alva- 
rado  protected  his  rear  with  consummate  skill,  and 
soon  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  drawing  up  his  troops 
on  tlio  open  ground  above,  safe  from  molestation.  In 
the  streets  of  the  city,  v  l/u  h  the  army  now  entered, 
the  natives  made  another  desperate  effort  to  save 
tlieniselves;  but  witliont  avail.  Those  terri1>l('  i]funs! 
those  terrible  horses  1  that  hi'e-compelling  steel,  falling 

The  Zamalii,  bearing  at  its  source  the  name  Seguilii,  an<l  lower  that  of 
Olintcpcc  >iear  the  village  of  tlu»  latter  name  it  iz  ioinod  by  the  Tziha» 
from  which  jnnetion  down  to  the  a«»  it  it  aUkd  the  ZunaliL  Bnmemr  d» 
Dowitourg,  IJiat.  NoL  Civ.,  iv.  635. 
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with  a  force  and  iiivcision  worthy  tlie  doath-dcahnfr 
eiiixinory  of  the  ^udri!  For  half  a  leaLfue  hevoiid  the 
town  the  alhes  were  permitted  to  pursue  and  slay, 
after  which  tlie  victoi-s  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
abandoned  market-place,  where  for  two  days  they 
rested  and  reconnoitred.^ 

"  The  I068  to  the  otttiTea  wms  of  ooareo  severe.  Of  th«  Spaaiarcb  two  only 

Were  killctl,  but  many  wore  wonmlcd.  The  allies  were  greater  mifferera,  and 
a  number  of  the  horses  were  l)adly  injured.  See  further  J/ranu/o.  I!<l(trio>i,  in 
Jiarcia,  Il'ust.  Prim.,  i.  157-8;  'Jrlalo,  iii.  47.'>-G;  licrnal  Diaz,  lliM.  Virdcul.^ 
174;  iSd/«izar,Co«y.  J/eas.,  125-0;  lxllilxochiUtUorribk«Cnt€ldade$tQ&i  FiieaiU 
f  Ouanatt,  i^raackm  Florida,  MS.  2;  /uoitm,  Guat.t  u.  25(K 
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OTKumaM  or  Kujab  Iahub  to  thb  Lobdb  w  tbe  Zotuohb  ahd  Gaxchi- 
QUELS — Dbath  or  the  QuiohI  Kino— Tecum  Uxam  ms  Suoobsbob — 

Gatheks  a  Great  Army — Tntoevches  IIimski.f  at  Zacaha — pAaaAOK 
OF  Palauu.vou  by  the  Spaniauds— a  Skikmisu— a  Bloody  En- 

OAOBMEKT — QI7£ZALX£^'A^'GO  ESTABLLSUED — TUB  A&MY  ADVANCES  OIT 

XiLAHUK— Tbs  Girr  DnBBiBi>— Batub  C9  Xblakdh— Tbodk  Ukam 

As  we  may  well  imagine,  the  presence  of  the  con- 
quering araiy  created  a  profound  sensation  through- 
out the  whole  Quiche  dominion.  They  were  a  warlike 
people,  rulers  mid  subjects,  and  proud  withal.  It  ia 
stati'd  that  while  Alvarado  was  yet  in  Soeonusco, 
Kicab  Tanub,  kiiiir  of  Utatlan,  had  endeavored  to 
bring  the  lord  of  the  Zutugils  and  the  lord  of  the 
Cakchi(|uels  into  a  combination  which  he  was  forming 
for  purposes  of  defence  against  the  approaching  army. 
But  they  haughtily  declined  the  overtures;  one  be- 
cause the  Quiche  king  had  secretly  aided  a  rebel- 
lious vassal  of  his,  and  the  other  because  he  felt 
sulliciently  jjowerful  to  defend  his  gates  against  all 
comers.  The  ruler  of  tlie  Cakchi(|uels,^  indeed,  de- 
clared openly  lor  the  Spaniards,  while  the  king  of  the 
Zutugils  was  so  insulting  in  his  ivjection  of  the  pro- 
posed confederation  that  King  Kicab  Tanub  was 
deeply  humiliated.   His  chagrin,  added  to  the  anxie- 

*With  whom  the  king  of  the  QuichOa  was  actually  at  war,  and  who 
with  sneers  and  inanlta  affirmed  that  without  aid  he  could  defend  his  l^ingdom 
acainst  a  greater  aray  tbao  that  which  tiio  stiangwi  wera  lyringing  a^unrt 
the  Qttichtia.  JuarroB,  OuaU,  ii.  247. 

(MS) 
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ties  attending  preparations  for  defence,  brought  on 
a  fever,  from  w  hich  he  died  in  a  few  days.  Me  was 
succeeded      bis  son,  Tecum  Umam. 

Meanwhile  all  the  forees  of  the  kingdom  were  placed 
under  arms,  and  a  general  muster  of  allies  and  tribu- 
taries was  ap|u)inted  to  be  held  at  Totonicapan. 
Thither  marched  Tecum  Umam  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  warriors,  and  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  still 
larger  force.  With  this  army  he  occu})ietl  the  table- 
land on  which  stood  the  strong  city  of  Xelahnh,-  and 
which  overlooked  the  ravines  of  the  Tziha  and  the 
Olintepec.  Ten  lords  governed  tliis  city,  and  with  all 
their  armies  brilliantly  e(juip[)ed  they  went  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Quiche  monarch.  Never  since  the 
days  of  the  irreat  Kicab^  had  there  been  seen  on  the 
Centi'al  American  plateau  a  military  display  so  im- 
posing. IledoLibtable  warriors  were  there,  made  lierce 
of  aspect  by  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  the  lion,  the 
ja<''uar,  and  the  bear,  and  a  vast  array  of  tiufhtinj; 
nicii,  two  hundred  thousand  and  more,*  while  con- 
spicuous alnn  e  them  all  in  military  s[)lendor  was  the 
Quiche  kiuLC  and  the  royal  retinue.  On  one  side  of 
the  elevated  plain  was  Zacaha,  a  line  of  fortitications 
commanding  tiie  defile  through  the  mountains  l)y 
which  the  invading  army  had  to  enter.  Tlie  ]ila('e 
was  now  strengthened  by  throwing  up  round  many 
of  the  hills  stone  walls,  along  the  sides  of  which  a 
ditch  was  carried,  set  with  poisonous  stakes.  A  nmn- 

'  That  is  to  say,  *  Under  the  government  of  Ten.*  Tbe  city  was  ruled  by 

ten  lords,  each  liaviii^'  umkr  him  a  X''ij<iij-'il,  or  S-KK)  dwcllini^s.  riioMlc^  esti- 
mated that  this  city  coataiued  300,000  iuhabitauts.  So  strougly  was  it  furti- 
fied  that  it  had  never  been  taken,  though  attempts  had  often  been  made. 
Ju'trro-^,  Giinf.,  ii.  210. 

'The  most  powerful  of  the  Quiche  inonarclis,  .suitl  to  have  rcignod  about 
the  time  of  Julius  Cresar.    For  list  ot  Qnichu  kings  sec  Xallre  Ttaeea,  5C0. 

*Juarroe  states  tliat  Tecum  Umam  set  out  with  7-.<KK)  fighting  men.  At 
(Miemequena,  now  Tototiicapau,  the  number  was  iiKPL'  ;.sc<l  to  00,iX>0  by  tlio 
forces  of  eight  fortified  places  and  eighteen  towns ;  on  t!io  plains  of  Xeiohllh 
ten  lords  joined  him  with  24,000  men,  and  4G,000  arrived  from  other  quarterly 
so  that  in  all  Ms  army  nmmmtod  to  1S)2,000  warriors.  Junrros,  Onnt.,  ii.  24S. 
ya:!<|UL;'.  .'ifllrms  that  these  forn  i  came  from  more  thiin  1(H)  ]v  ipul.iu.;  I  'V.  !).-;, 
which  owed  allegiance  to  the  Q^ichd  monarch,  and  that  uo  aid  was  giveu  by 
the  GakchiqiMls  or  Zatagils.  Vhrwiea  dt  Qvat.,  6. 
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ber  of  military  iiuicliiiu  s  wuro  constructed,  such  as 
towers  on  wheels,  and  catai)ults  for  huHin'jf  missiles, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  the  nian-killin;^"  pro- 
fession ot"  any  Ivaropean  nation  of  that  day.  There 
Kin'jT  Tecum  Umani  iatreuched  himself  and  awaited 
the  iucomiug  army. 

And  to  this  inland  plateau,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  (}uir]ie  country,  Alvarado  was  now  with  difficulty 
making  his  way  throu;^h  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  sierra, 
leaving  the  people  of  Zapotitlan  quite  subdued.  After 
crossing  two  rapid  rivers  a  steep  ascent  six  leagues 
in  length  was  begun,  leading  to  Palahunoh,  as  the 
pass  was  called.  It  was  indeed  a  rugged  way,  more 
m  the  nature  of  a  height  to  be  scaled  than  an  opening 
in  a  chain  of  mountains.  So  severe  were  the  strug- 
gles with  nature  and  Satan,  to  whom  those  soldiers 
of  the  cross  ascribed  most  ills,  that  their  former 
troubles  seemed  to  them  as  pastime  now.  The  place 
was  so  steep  and  rough  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  the  horses,  plunging  and  struggling,  could 
make  their  way  up.  It  was  impossible  to  accomplish 
the  whole  distance  in  one  day,  and  the  panting  and 
foot-sore  army,  too  exhausted  to  proceed  farther,^  was 
ordered  to  encamp  when  half  the  ascent  had  been 
made.  The  next  day  through  similar  efforts  they 
reached  the  summit,  where  a  woman  and  a  doix  were 
found  sacrificed,  in  token  of  defiance  and  challenge  to 
war,  as  the  interpreters  explained. 

During  the  descent  to  tho  plain,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, in  a  narrow  part  of  the  pass,  a  strong  breast- 

*  Vazfiuez  describes  both  tlio  natural  diilit  uUics  and  tlic  artificial  defences 
of  this  pas3  oa  offering  the  greatest  obstacles  t<j  ihc  invaders.  The  ^rorgo  liad 
boon  protccU'il  by  prilisulc-!  an  I  diU'lie^,  atul  ualy  by  t!io  ino-'t  iri'l  iatigablc 
CXCrtijn;},  now  dcstioyiu;^  treiulii  .i  ami  -stone  kirriciules,  now  c'.iui'tlji^  ragged 
slecpa  by  help  of  feet  and  hands,  were  t!io  Sjtaulards  ablo  to  i  eai  !i  tho  plain 
above.  Moreover,  tho  devil  vras  at  hand  to  help  hia  own,  and  ho  wrouffht 
nLiaiast  the  puxl  .Si»aniard3  by  means  of  diabolical  transfonnatiotis  in  light- 
ning riiil  wl.irlwiiuls,  and  ()Lherwi.so  convulsed  oltTnents;  and  by  fearful 
apparitions  and  transfomuitions  into  wild  beaats.  ChronicaUe  (Jvat.,  5.  This, 
from  Fray  FrataciBco's  description,  will  enable  the  reMkr  to  form  wnne  (^iaioii 
of  the  rcligio-hiatorical  aarrotion  reprwwnting  this  achievement. 
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work  of  Illicit 'fended  palisades  was  discovered,  quite 
i]ieoiii])reli(iisil)l(»  to  the  Spaniards,  as  a  lew  men 
properly  disposed  could  have  held  the  place  agaiiiat 
any  invadin_LC  arniy. 

The  nature  of  the  iL,'round  was  still  so  unfavorable 
i'or  cavalry  that  Alvarado  sent  forward  the  inlantry, 
and  presently  the  enemy  was  encountered.  A  body 
of  thn^e  or  four  thousand  fell  upon  the  allies  and 
threw  tliein  into  confusion.  The  eross-bowmen,  liow- 
ever,  came  to  their  sujtport,  and  soon  the  entire  in- 
fantry were  cn.Lra«jfed  in  the  contest,  whicli  was  carried 
on  along  the  hill-tops  and  down  the  slopes  until  the 
ravine  of  Olintepcc  River  was  reached.  There  the 
Spaniards  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  formed  by 
over  six  thousand  warriors  from  Utatlan,  from  whom 
they  received  some  wounds.'  The  troops  were  soon 
collected  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  however; 
but  none  too  soon,  for  presently  was  seen  advancing 
with  bold  front  a  detachment  of  the  grand  army, 
thirty  thousand  strong,  as  if  to  annihimte  them  at 
one  blow.  Fortunate^  the  ground  here  was  level 
and  favorable  for  the  cavalry.  The  horses  being 
greatly  fatigued,  Alvarado  determined  to  wait  tiS 
the  last  moment  before  charging.  After  permitting 
the  enemy  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  allies  during 
a  brief  breathing  space,  their  confidence  momentarily 
increasing,  the  commander  at  length  gave  the  order 
to  the  impatient  horsemen,  who  swept  forward  in- 
stantly like  an  avalanche,  and  as  if  the  hills  indeed 
had  fallen  on  them  the  affrighted  Quichds  scattered. 
Mad  Ajax  among  the  defenceless  sheep  took  not 
more  lives  than  did  each  Spaniard  on  that  day.  Like 
sheep  the  poor  natives  scattered,  and  like  sheep  they 
were  pursued  and  slaughtered."^ 

A  league  farther  brought  the  thirsty  troops  to  some 

rnal  Diaz  states  that  the  Spaniards  had  three  men  and  two  horses 
vonnili  il  in  tliis  struggle.  Fuentes  says  six  mcu  and  two  lionw  wecv 
wounded.  Fiientfn  y  (iuzinan,  Jiecordacion  Florida,  MS.,  3. 

'  Aharado,  ItelacioHy  in  Barcin,  u  158;  Ovkdo,  iii.  470;  Bernal  Diaz^  Hid, 
Vtrdnd.t  174;  Owmra,  HitL  Mtx.,  939, 
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springs,  but  the  period  of  refreshment  was  short.  At 
hand  was  a  yet  more  formi(ljil>le  iiatiN  t'  force,  led  by 
Prince  Ahzumanclie,  one  of  the  highest  among  the 
relatives  and  officers  of  the  kinsf. 

The  en^agenn  lit  wliich  followed  was  exceptionably 
bloody.  The  Quiches  approached  over  the  extensive 
])Uiins,  and  when  tliey  had  arrived  at  a  position  favor- 
able ior  the  Spaniards  to  make  tlie  attack  the  horse- 
men changed  up(Mi  them.  But  the  Quiches  were 
better  on  their  guard  than  before.  Recovered  from 
their  panic,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
kuu.Ki",  they  displayed  greater  bravery  this  time, 
standing  the  shock  untiinchingly,^  fighting  foot  to 
loot,  oi-  ban<led  two  and  three  together,  endeavoring 
by  their  own  strength  to  overthrow  the  horses,  .seizing 
th(Mn  by  mane  and  tail,  and  trying  to  pull  them  down, 
and  kiying  hold  of  the  ridel's  to  unhorse  them.  The 
Spaniards  were  indeed  closely  beset,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  by  no  means  certain  that  victory  would 
hnally  declare  for  them.  But  what  naked  power  could 
long  withstand  the  steady  fire  of  arquelmse  and  ci  oss- 
bow,  the  steady  fall  of  sword-blow  and  lance-thrust! 

Kelaxing  their  efforts  for  a  moment,  the  natives 
were  charged  by  the  cavaby  with  deadly  result,  and 
were  trampled  under  foot  by  hundreds,  and  speedily 
routed.  For  a  league  they  were  followed  with  great 
havoc,  till  they  took  refuge  in  a  stronghold  of  the 
sierra.  By  pretending  flight,  however,  ^varado  drew 
them  from  their  position  to  the  open  plain,  and  then 
wheeled  and  fell  upon  them.  The  carnage  for  a  time 
was  dreadful ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  mangled 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  dyin^,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Oliiiti  jiec  ran  crimson  with  olood.  And  henceforth 
the  stream  was  called  Xequiqel,  that  is  to  say,  Biver 
of  Blood.* 

*  'I  oqui  hicimos  otro  alconce  mui  grande,  donde  ballamos  Geiite,  mie 
esperaba  vno  de  elloa  k  den  de  Oaballo.'  Alparado^  Rdacion,  in  Btarda^  i.  168. 

See  also  for  a  (li-scriptinn  of  t!iis  CTi::;aL'onicnt,  ll>rnrn,  floe.  iii.  li!).  v.  cap.  ix. 

*  '  La  inucha  sau^re  do  Indios  (jue  avia  corhdo  cii  Rius  ea  Xtquikel  (quejpor 
earn  ae  UanuS  aaai).*  Yampuz,  ChrmUm  de  Qvat,,  BOA,  'Xegviffd,  qua  qniera 
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AmoDg  the  fallen  was  Prince  Ahzumanche,  and  a 
number  of  the  nobility  and  chiefs.  The  contest  being 
over,  the  army  encamped  for  the  night  at  the  springs 
before  mentioned.  The  loss  to  the  Spaoiards,  as 
usual,  was  insignificant.^^ 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  review  the  position 
of  the  invaders.  They  had  snrinounted  with  irresist- 
ible progress  the  coast  range,  had  crossed  the  summit, 
fought  their  way  down  the  corresponding  slopes,  and 
were  within  a  league  of  Xelahuh,  the  great  stronj^hold 
of  the  Quiches,  on  their  western  confines.  All  the 
defences  to  it  had  been  won,  the  Zacaha  fortifications 
had  been  carried,  passive  nature's  majestic  guardian- 
ship had  been  overcome,  and  human  opposition  had 
proved  futile.  Far  beliiixl  them  stood  the  deadly 
forest  throuHi  which  they  had  struixj^led;  over  the 
golden-edged  liills,  tlie  rugged  steep  by  which  they 
had  made  their  way  liitlier.  Around  them  now  were 
open  pine  woods/'  and  at  their  feet  the  wide  culti- 
vated |)lains  of  tlie  table-lands  on  which  the  sun  slied 
its  uninterrupted  ]-ays.  "Dotted  wit li  towns  and  parti- 
colored with  maiz<  -lit^'l(ls  and  orchards,  silver-tlireadcd 
by  streams,  the  landscape  displayed  before  the  Span- 
iards the  picture  of  a  paradise.  And  this  beautiful 
realm  now  lay  helpless  in  the  conqueror's  grasp,  its 
very  air"  becoming  traitorous  by  refreshing  and  in- 

deeir  rio  de  sangre.'  J«amM,  Chtat.,  U.  2S0.   This  laat  author  atatet  that 

from  the  river  ZainaM  to  the  01int<  jx'c  six  battlt's  won;  fought,  but  that  this 
was  tho  most  strongly  coutesteil  aiul  the  most  bhjody.  Compare  ^/»( ratio, 
i?e/adoff,  in  Bareia,  158;  Bf-rtwl  Diaz,  HisL  VerdcuL,  174;  FSunUa  y  Cfm- 
man,  Iteronl'icirm  Floridtt,  MS.,  3  1;  C'omnra,  HIaI.  Mer.,  22*.). 

"  *Muri6  vn  scilor  de  quatro  (jiic  mn  fii  Vtatlan.'  (Jumara,  Hint.  Mr.r., 
229.  Besides  Prince  Ahzumanche,  two  principal  lords  of  Utatlan  wvra 
slain  in  the  liattlcs  of  the  pass — the  one  Ahziol,  a  great  captain,  and  a 
relative  of  tlie  king,  and  the  other  Ahpocoh,  his  shiela-bearar,  whose  office 
in  tho  army  was  of  the  lii^rlicst.  Junrrw,  (InnL,  ii.  S.'iO;  lifnial  1)1  tz,  Ifi>(. 
Verdad.t  174.  The  words  Ahzol  and  Ahpoooh  aru  not,  however,  patronymics, 
but  titles. 

'>  The  d!:;trict  is  caUcd  KI  Pinar  by  JoanoB,  (M.,  &.  248;  asd  £1  Pinal 
by  Vazquez,  Chronica  de  Gvat.,  524. 

" '  dorriendo  la  Tiarra,  que  es  tan  gran  Poblacion  como  Tascaltcquc,  i  en 
las  Labruncas,  ni  mas,  ni  menos,  i  frituma  en  demaaia.'  AlvaradOf  Hdacion, 

in  Bareia,  i.  loii. 
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vijjorating  the  invaders,  bracing  their  nerves  and  in- 
spiring their  hearts  to  new  ent^rise. 

At  dawn  the  Spanish  camp  was  astir;  and  while 
the  voices  of  Christian  priests  chanting  praif^es  to  God 
for  past  victories  floated  over  the  hideous  battle-lield, 
(.'liristian  soldiers  were  buckling  on  their  armor  for 
the  furtlicr  butchering  of  helpless  human  beings  who 
had  done  them  no  harm.  A  hermitage  and  a  town 
were  e>tal)lis]ied  at  Zacaha,  tlic  former  under  tlie 
charge  of  Friur  I'lanoisco  ^lartiin  z  de  Pontaza," 
whose  memory  was  evLi-  iiWvr  Iragrant  in  those  pai  ts, 
the  latter  under  the  (^Hrection  of  Juan  de  Leon  Car- 
dona.^*  The  natives  of  tlie  sul)iii'^ated  neiglilM)rliood 
finally  came  in  and  helped  to  swell  the  numbers  of  tlic 
town,  which  was  called  (Juezaltenango.^* 

These  measures  taken the  army  advanced  on 
Xelahuh,"  only  to  fmd  it  abandoned.  The  inhabi- 
tants,  ten'or-striclien  at  the  suc(X!Ss  of  the  invaders, 
liad  iled  to  the  mountains.  Alvarado  took  u)^  his 
quarters  in  the  deserted  city,  where  for  six  days  he 
remained,  restini;  and  reconnoitriiiLT.^* 

IS  Vazquez  visited  this  hcnnitage  at  Zacaha  in  lODO,  and  there  saw  a 

Eictnre  of  tho  virgin,  which  had  been  bnmght  by  the  conqtirron,  and  was 
nown  a;i  Conquist/Klom.  for  a  description  of  which  the  readrr  c;in  ronstdt 
C/n-oiiira  <le  GvaL,  d.  In  hia  time  tho  sliriiio  was  a  place  greatly  n  vcrtxl. 
It  w;i9  a  current  belief  that  some  member  of  the  priestly  onlor,  the  objectof 
devotion,  was  interred  there,  a  strong  mipposition  prt-vailing  that  the  remains 
were  those  of  tho  first  bishop  of  Guatemala;  but  tliis  ia  \m>np,  for  l>ishop 
,M  1  :  Hiniii  died  in  the  Ki-isoopnl  palace  at  Guatcniula.  1  ho  n-moins  wen 
probably  those  of  tho  priest  Fontaza.  Chronica  de  6' rat.,  8-10,  d20. 

The  descendants  of  this  conqnistador  were  still  living  in  the  same  locality 
in  tho  tinio  of  Vuzqucz,  who  (!<  ci  iltes  Ihi  ni  .is  l  aisi  ni  of  Kmall  st'^>ck,  aa 
poverty-stricken  as  the  descendants  of  tho  conqucrcil  natives.  Jd.,  b-U. 

'^(our  years  later  tho  town  was  removed  to  the  preaent  site.  7-S; 
Jii"rr"»,  fiiint.,  ii.  241.  Tho  meaning  of  tho  twin  Qnez.iltenanjxo  lathe  'place 
of  the  (pietiuil,*  tlic  American  bird  of  paradise,  culled  'trojjou'  b^'  tho  natur- 
alists. Tlie  name  was  of  Mexic.-in  origin,  and  was  probably  apfdied  not  only 
to  the  district  but  to  the  city  of  Xelahuh. 

Durin'^  a  stnv  of  two  to  three  days.  I^tentes  y  Ouzmaii,  It'-cordaekm 

Ftori.lf,,  MS. 

*'  l-'our  years  later  the  inhaVii tants  were  removed  to  the  new  town  of 
Qnezaltcnnngo,  which  the  Indian  p  j  ulation  still  call  Xelahnh. 

'M)n  llu-  .uitliority  of  a  in:  iiu.scTipt  of  Ri\t«H;n  leaves  found  at  San  Andn's 
Xecul,  a  town  not  far  from  t^uczaltcnango,  .Juarros  states  that  on  tiie  Bec()nd 
day  four  eaeiipies  humbly  surrendered  themselves,  ami  owins?  to  their  inllu- 
euce  the  iniiahitnnts  peaor  aMy  retununl  and  tendered  alle^iaiire.  < iiial .  .  '\'\. 
24(^1.    !No  mentiou  of  such  uu  cveut  is  made  by  Alvarado,  iici-uul  Diaz,  ur 
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Tecum  Umam  was  an  ainl)itiou8  prince  and  a  brave 
coniniandcr.  With  no  sniall  conci-rn  lie  liarl  soon  de- 
feated one  after  another  the  forces  sent  a^rainst  the 
foe,  and  he  now  resolved  to  take  Wu^  field  in  pi-rson. 
Ahout  noon  on  the  sevcntli  day  of  theii-  sojoui-n  at 
Xelahuh  the  Spaniards  saw  conver^in^'  to  that  point 
from  every  quarter  dense  masses  of  warriors."  Well 
aware  that  his  f:^reat  strenu^th  lay  in  the  cavalry, 
Alvarado  with  a  Iar<^e  part  of  his  loree^  hastened  to 
occupy  an  ripen  i)lain,  three  leagues  in  leiigth,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  city.  Tecum  Umam  was 
shrewd  enough  to  comjneheiid  the  manauvre,  and 
before  the  last  Spanianl  was  a  l)OW-shot  from  cam[» 
the  Quiclie  army  in  two  principal  divisions  was  upon 
them.  .Vlvarado  had  dividetl  his  cavah-y  into  two 
bodies,  commanded  respectively  by  Peih'o  Puerto- 
carrero  and  Hernando  de  Chaves,  who  were  directed 
to  assail  at  ditferent  points  one  of  the  opposing  bodies 
when  well  in  position,  wliile  the  infantry,  commanded 
by  himself,  were  to  engage  with  the  other.  The  onset 
was  terrible.  Through  and  through  the  dense  columns 
rush  the  horsemen,  heedless  alike  of  the  flint-tipped 
arrow,  the  javelin  with  fire-hardened  point,  and  the 
slung  [lebble.  Besistance  was  not  possible.  Plunged 
through  and  hurled  to  earth,  crushed  oeneath  thehorscs' 
hoofs,  the  broken  ranks  of  this  division  sought  the 
])rotection  of  the  other.  Thus  half  of  Tecum's  last 
ho])e  was  lost,  while  the  other  half  was  fast  dwindling. 
Early  in  the  combat  the  Quiche  king  had  recognized 

Herrera;  and  Vazquez  distinctly  states  t}iat  these  four  chiefs  were  won 
over,  witli  some  diffictilty,  after  the  final  Imttlo  and  the  death  of  Tecum. 

Tlioiiph  Bnihscur  dc  IJourhonrg  follows  .Juan'os,  I  incline  to  tlic  opinion 
that  the  paciiicatiou  of  Xchihuh  was  subsequent  to  the  Ltattle  which  is  yet 
to  follow. 

'•Twelve  tliousniid  of  whom  wfro  from  the  city  of  t'tathui.    /?<fari  p,  \. 
158.  Juarros  Kiys  tlif  lirst  contingent  contained  10,000  men.  ii.  liol. 

<  Bernal  Diaz  gives  the  wiiole  nuniWr  aa  more  than  16,000.  JJint.  W  ntatl.^  174. 
HciTcra  xm^-n  the  indctinite  )>ut  sale  expression  *  vn  gnuk  oxercito  de  QiMuad- 
tenaleo.'  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  ix. 

Tlio  numbeis  arc  tlilii  i-entlv  given.  jVlvarado  says  there  were  00  horse- 
nen;  Junrros,  135  horse;  Uerrera,  that  the  whole  force  consisted  of  80  horse, 
200  infantry,  and  »  atnng  body  cs  MaadeuM.  Itenal  IMm  tuet  the  genenu 
eKpNMioii,  'with  his  amy.' 
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the  conspicuous  figure  of  the  mounted  Spanish  com- 
mander, and  as  Tecum  now  saw  his  forces  broken  bj 
the  cnvnli-y,  he  determined  upon  one  last  desperate 
effort.  Gathering  around  him  a  few  chosen  warriors, 
he  threw  himself  in  person  upon  Alvanulo,  and  with 
his  own  hand  so  wounded  his  horse  that  the  Spaniard 
was  obhged  to  tall  back  and  mount  another.  A  second 
and  a  third  time  the  undaunted  warrior  assailed  his 
superior  foe,  till  pierced  by  Alvarado's  lance  he  fell, 
stiiiiiiiig  with  his  life-blood  the  ground  he  had  fought 
so  bravely  to  defend. 

It  was  not  often  that  the  heavenly  powers  deigned 
to  help  the  poor  natives  in  their  dire  struggle  with 
the  steel-clad  JCuropeans,  as  wa.s  so  frequently  tlie  c^ase 
with  the  Spaniards.  The  gods  usually  prefer  fighting 
on  the  strongest  side;  but  here  we  find  an  exception. 
It  is  niv  duty  to  relate,  as  a  truthful  historian,  that 
durini^  the  nioital  combat  between  these  two  leadei^ 
an  eagle  with  great  pinions  was  observed  by  the 
Quiche  army  circling  i-ound  and  round  the  Spanish 
conunander,  ever  and  anon  swooping  down  upon  him, 
and  with  beak  and  claw  attacking  him  about  the  head. 
It  was  the  naijual,  the  guardian  spirit  of  Tecum 
Uniam.  Ihit  less  stroni;  than  8antia<zo  or  the  vir<rin, 
it  was  discomfited  at  the  moment  of  the  monarch's 
death,  and  disaj)peared  from  the  sight  of  the  van- 
quished Quiches.*^ 

Contrary  to  the  usual  course  pursued  by  natives  in 
warfare,  the  fall  of  their  commander  did  not  immedi- 
atelj  disperse  the  Quiche  warriors,  but  seemed  rather 
to  enrage  them;  for  the  moment  after  there  fell  upon 
the  Spaniards  such  a  blinding  tempest  of  javelins  as 
would  have  delighted  the  Spartan  Dieneces.  It  was 
but  for  a  moment,  however;  it  was  their  last  expiring 
effort,  for  soon  the  cavalry  came  thundering  on  their 
flanks,  dispersing  and  slaying  after  the  usual  fashion.  ' 
For  two  leagues  along  the  plain  they  were  pursued  by 

Such  u  the  legend  long  retained  among  the  Quich<Ss.  Guaiemolc^  Ckroi^ 
iea  de  la  Frw.,  1 13;  Bnuteur  dt  Bwrbwrg,  HUL  Not.  Civ.,  iv.  Ml. 
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the  horsemen,  who  then  turned  and  rode  back,  repeat- 
ing the  caniaijfe  over  the  same  field.  The  slaughter 
was  particularly  bloody  at  a  stream  on  one  side  of  the 
plain,  and  the  commander  proudly  refers  to  it  in  his 
despatch."  The  infantry  captured  a  vast  nmltitude 
which  had  taken  refuge  from  the  insatiate  horsemen 
on  a  hill  near  by. 

Thus  ended  another  day  in  the  annals  of  the  errand 
extermination,  a  day  dark  indeed  for  the  noble  Quiche 
nation,  but  of  which  Eui'oj)ean  progress  and  propa- 
gandizing might  well  be  proud. 

The  l  eliiiioii  of  Christ  beinLr  thus  revealed  to  these 
lieallLcn,  o])i»ortunity  was  now  offered  them  to  come 
forward  and  join  the  fold.  Indeed,  four  eaj)tive  ehief- 
tains^*  of  Xelahuh  received  the  intimation  that  it 
Would  be  as  well  for  them  to  cast  their  lots  with  the 
.saintly  crusaders.  lieing  promised  their  liberty  they 
submitted  to  bapt  ism  at  the  hands  of  the  priests  Torres 
and  Pontaza.  Christian  raiment  with  swords  were 
then  given  them  and  they  were  entertained  at  the 
table  of  Alvarado.**  After  this  they  werc^  sent  out 
as  missioiiai  ii  s  t«»  their  aifrighted  brethren,  bringing 
quite  a  nunil)er  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Savior.  They 
also  aided  in  crectincr  a  more  suitable  hermita<j:e  at 
Zacalia,  and  in  building  houses  for  the  Donatis.^  Xay 

"  'IniMstrofl  AmijTos,  i  los  IV  oikvs  h.vian  viia  dettroicioii,  1*  nulordel 
Mando,  en  vn  Anf>'\o.'  Ahynadu,  lielucion,  i.  1.58. 

"  Vazqiic'/  a.s.si!rt8  tliut  tlii.-i  (  ugaecmcnt  took  place  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1524,  while  tht;  despatch  by  Alvanido  reporting  tne  event  to  CorUs  18  dated 
more  than  a  month  earlier,  Aptil  llt)>. 

It  IB  difBcnlt  to  arrive  at  any  approximatian  to  the  number  of  slain 
during  the  scries  of  <  tiL'riL:ciin'iits  on  the  Finar.  N'  tz  juoz  is  tlio  oidy  authori^ 
who  ventures  to  put  down  litres.  'Vinieudo  sobru  el  Exervito  Christiauo. . . 
do  trooe  mil,  en  trece  mil,  <»da  dia,  aquolloa. .  .Barbaros  tan  iinperterritoe  A 
la  muerte,  y  al  <'strasf»  quu  laa  Catluilic.us  arnias  hacian  en  8U  nunicn>sn  Kxer- 
cito,  ijucdaudo  uiuet  tou  uias  do  die/,  y  doui  mi:  iuliulcs,  cuccndieudu  en  Im 
que  qotidouiin  vinos.,  .que a^nul-M  con  la  vertida  sungre  du  sua  cumpaftcros 
avivaban  mas  m  rabia,  para  embestir  con  irracional  desiMicho  si  laa  J^spa&olee.' 
Chroiiira  dc  Omt.,  5.   .Sec  also  liernal  Diaz,  Hint.  Vt  ntfi'L,  MO. 

-' '  The  naincH of  tlicso  c:iciiiucs,  given  by  .ruai  ins,  wciv  ( 'aid  Rrdak.  Alip>p- 
quehani,  Calelahau,  and  Calelaljoy,  as  supplied  by  the  umuuacript  previously 
mentioned  in  note  17,  this  chapter. 

-"^So  they  called  the  Spaniards*,  as  the  wddicrs  of  Alvara<lo.  ^t  iicrally 
known  by  tlie  nauti;  of  Touatiuh,  the  initial 'T'  being  chiui^d  by  the  Quichcii 
into  *D/  Vasfpuz,  Chronica  de  Ovat., 
HtsT.  On.  Am.,  Toin  I.  41 
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more;  in  flu  ir  throwing  enthiisijtsni  tliey  suf^ofested 
that  the  ])lace  where  Tunatiuh  had  f^ained  his 
crowiiin*^  vietory,  and  over  which  still  hung  the 
odor  of  corruption  and  hlood,  the  blood  of  their 
hlain  eountrynien,  should  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Etipiritu  bauto. 
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DOWNFALL  OF  THE  QUICHE  NATION. 
Ana*  1524. 

tJTATLAN,  Cafikal  or  THE  QuicbAb— Its  Magmtioekcb— Thb  Rotal 

Palace  and  P^'ramidal  Fobtifications — Privatk  Apartments  ani> 
Gardens  Plan  to  Kntrap  the  Spaniards— A  Feast  1'ukpared— The 
E>'£3iY  Invited— The  Tkeacheky  DiacovEHED — Masiekly  Ketreat 
or  A1.TABAD0— Tbs  QvicHi  Knro  ahd  Kosun  BsntAnxD—THxr  au 
liAiwToOAVHn  Qou>--MAif]»AXi<nDni  D«nEW>nD— Ucavlam  BtTRNSD 

AND  THX  OOUHTBT  DlVASIATBD — SUBJUOATIOM  Or  VHM  QuiCHta  COM • 
PUBTK. 

Upon  the  central  plateau,  near  the  present  town  of 
Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  stood  Utatlan/  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Quiche  nation.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ravine,  and  could  be  entered  only  at  two  points. 
To  one  of  these  entrances  over  thirty  stone  steps 
led  up  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff;  to  the  other 
a  narrow  artificial  causeway,  connected  at  one  point 
b^  a  bridge  which  could  be  easily  destroyed.  The 
city  was  further  strengthened  by  the  grim  fortress 
of  Atalaya,  four  stories  in  height,  and  the  pyram- 
idal fortmcation  of  El  itcsguardo,*  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high.  In  wealth  and  splendor  Utatlan, 
in  which  twenty  generations  of  the  present  dynasty 
had  reigned,  vied  with  the  city  of  the  Aztec  kings 

'  Also  oalled  Gnmarcaah.  It  U  represented  to-clay  by  the  towu  of  Sauta 
Gnu  del  Quiche,  which  is  sttnated  so  near  the  rnins  of  tho  ancient  city  that 

it  nii^'ht  Ix'  (■niisi<l(  lt  d  riii  outlying'  suburb.  About  themiddle  of  tlie  sixU'onth 
century  L'tJitlau  was  t  iilirt'ly  alK»iul<me<l  and  the  inhabitants  rfinovetl  toSuuta 
Cruz.  JiKtrroM,  (/uat.,  i.  (Xi;  JlniHH'ur      Hourlnnir;f,  //»-/.  Xitf.  (Vr.,  iv.  647. 

*JmirroA,  (Sunt.,  i.  (MJ-T ;  Almnulo,  Rflarion,  i.  loJI;  Raminz,  Pronto 
contra  Alvarado,  32.  Sec  also  Nntivf  Jincs,  ii,  744,  7ti8-9.  Atalaya  and 
I^  s^niardo  are  Spanish  tennsr  the  first  signifying '  Watch*tower'  and  the  other 
•Gnard.' 
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and  the  gardoned  capital  of  the  Incas.  Iti  its  centre 
stood  the  royal  palace,  surrounded  by  the  imposing 
residences  of  the  nobles,  and  beyond,  the  humbler 
dwellings  of  the  common  people.  The  ])nln<  o  was 
one  of  the  most  magnifirciit  structures  of  Central 
America.  It  was  built  of  liewn  stone  of  various 
colors,  mosaic  in  appearance,  and  its  colossal  dimon- 
sion?;,  and  elegant  and  stately  architectural  form,  ex- 
cited mingled  awe  and  admiration.^ 

Within  the  lofty  i)ortals  the  quarters  of  the  house- 
hold guards,  surrounding  a  spacious  barrack  yard,  were 
tirst  ])resent('(l  to  view.  Dusky  warriors,  lancers,  and 
archers,  elad  in  vvildly  ])i('tures(juo  garbs  of  (laj);)k;d 
tiger-skins  or  sombre  bear-liides,  in  brilliant  plumes 
and  polislied  arms,  with  silent  tread  measured  the 
well  paved  court.  In  ihv,  princi[)al  apartments  near 
at  hand  the  various  arms  and  parapliernalia  of  battle 
lav  readv  for  innnediate  use,  while  on  tlie  walls  huivj; 
hard-won  trophies  of  war.  Next  lay  the  residence 
of  th<^  umnai-ried  p/rinces,  and  beyond  tliis  the  palace 
proper,  containing  besides  the  apartments  of  the  mon- 
arcli  the  council-chainbei-  with  the  }]:orj]feous  throne 
cano}»ie(l  with  costly  tapestiy  of  feather  worl;  of  rare 
d(^signs  and  wrought  with  cumiing  skill;  also  tlie  royal 
treasury,  tlie  hall  of  justice,  and  the  armory.  Three 
separate  suites  of  rooms,  for  morning,  afternoon,  and 
night,  wi're  each  day  occupied  by  the  monarch,  and 
all  these  more  private  apartments  looked  otit  upon 
delightful  gardens,  with  trees,  and  flowers,  and  fruits, 
and  in  their  midst  menageries  and  aviaries,  with  rare 
and  curious  collections.  Beyond  lay  the  separate 
palaces  of  the  monarch's  queens  and  concubines,  with 
their  baths,  and  gardens,  and  miniature  lakes;  and 
lastly  the  maidens  college,  in  which  were  reared  and 
educated  the  female  offspring  of  royal  blood. 

'  Tori/nfmtiifn,  i,  311.  The  frontage  <>{  the  palace  w  ns  .370  paces,  while  ita 
drpth  rtaclifd  7'2S  jiaccs.  Tlie  chroniilor  I'ncntis  visit*  il  S.inti  <"ni/  I'.i  l 
Qujcli6  tur  tlu-  piuiHisonf  iiivestigatiiig  Ihv  ruins,  fixtm  wiucli.ari  well  im  troiu 
muuacripta,  he  gathered  much  infwmatioii. 
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And  all  this  was  but  one  pile  of  buildings,  the 
largest,  it  is  true;  but  there  were  others  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  the  residences  of  the  nobles  and  of  the 
wealthy  trading  class.  Of  a  truth  Utatlan  was  a  fine 
eitjy  and  a  strong  and  noble  one.  And  must  it  now 
be  yielded  to  the  spoiler?  Is  there  no  hope?  None. 
Then  perish  all,  for  who  would  live  wiih  king  and 
country  gone;  and  with  its  occupants,  also  this  fair 
capital  which  so  long  has  harbored  kings.  Ah!  if  this 
strong  trap  could  but  be  baited,  and  the  white  foxes 
enticed  thereto  and  strangled.  Hare  thought!  It 
were  worth  dying  a  dozen  times  to  see  these  brag- 
garts but  once  die.  And  so  the  Quiche  cunning  ones 
determined.  In  jjeneral  council  it  was  afrreed  that 
the  Spaniards  should  be  invited  to  a  feast,  and  while 
there  the  citv  should  be  burned  and  brought  down 
upon  their  heads ! 

Ky  the  death  d"  Tecum  Umam  his  son  Oxib 
Quieh*  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  situation  was 
not  an  enviable  one.  The  best  troops;,  in  fact  tlic  very 
llowcr  of  the  nation,  had  been  dustrovod  or  scat- 
terod.  TTis  fatlier,  witli  luiiubcrs  of  the  lirst  men 
of  tlie  land,  had  fallen,  without  luiviug  in  a  single!  in- 
stance gained  a  l)att]e  or  l)attted  tlie  foe.  Their  }>uny 
etlorts  were  as  guata  stiugiiig  or  destroying  a  baud  of 
wild  boars. 

Yet  the  grandson  of  the  great  Kieab  Tanub 
would  not  aban<loii  tlie  field  without  a  .strusfixle.  The 
couneil  mi'dit  burn  the  eitv  if  thev  chose.  And 
thougli  their  lio[)es  and  the  j)rosj)eets  of  success  were 
great,  the  king  and  his  nobles  relaxed  none  tlie  less 
their  efforts  to  raise  fresh  troops.  Should  the  plan 
fail,  they  would  again  take  the  field.  Nut  only  did 
Oxib  Quieh  draw  all  the  forces  possible  from  his  own 
provinces,  but  he  adopted  every  means  to  smooth 
the  differences  that  existed  between  himself  and  the 
neighboring  provinces.  By  these  exertions  at  length 
a  strong  league  was  formed,  and  again  the  natives  in 

*  Jwuttm  «aUa  him  ChigiiMiivoelot. 
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formidable  numbers  wore  ready  to  do  battle  for  their 
gods  and  their  country  at  tlie  proper  moment. 

These  pre[)arations  completed,  an  embassy  with 
presents  of  gold  was  despatched  to  greet  the  con- 
queror, to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  tender  their  king's 
submission  as  vassal  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Alvarado 
was  also  invited  to  the  court  of  Utatlan,  where  the 
king  was  waiting  to  offer  in  person  his  allegiance  and 
entertain  with  afl  due  honor  the  redoubtable  Spaniard. 
Alvarado  graciously  accepted  both  the  presents  and 
the  invitation,  and  made  presents  in  return,  and  on 
the  following  day  set  out  with  his  army  to  pay  the 
promised  visit.  It  was  quite  natural  on  both  sides, 
the  invital^on  and  the  acceptance.  Here  were  war 
and  a  conquered  country;  nere  the  conquered  with 
overtures  of  peace;  and  so  the  Spaniaros  marched 
into  the  trap  without  suspicion. 

But  as  they  passed  along  the  narrow  causeway  and 
came  to  the  bridge,  certain  soldiers'  fancied  they  saw 
where  it  had  l)een  recently  weakened.  When  the 
attention  of  Alvarado  was  called  to  it  he  made  no 
alarm,  nor  did  he  turn  a  moment  from  his  course. 
He  relished  the  flavor  of  such  an  adventure,  and 
grasping  his  sword  the  tigliter  he  commanded  the 
strictest  caution  and  the  closest  observation.  On 
entering  f  1h^  city  the  suspicions  of  the  Spaniards  were 
confirmed.  The  men  were  armed;  the  women  and 
children  had  been  withdrawn;  there  were  few  pro- 
visions at  hand  and  little  valuable  merchandise  in  the 
s1<)rclious(>s;  in  many  buildings  throughout  the  city 
brush  and  firewood  had  been  deposited,  while  the 
anxiety  displayed  in  the  uneasy  deportment  of  the 
natives  themselves  could  not  lie  disiniised.  It  was 
observed,  too,  that  the  streets  were  so  narrow  and 
the  houses  so  compact  that  it  would  be  imj>ossible 
for  the  cavalrv  to  move;  and  lastly,  the  Que/aHe- 
uaugo  allies  who  accompanied  the  Spaniards  obtained 

'  Franciaoo  FlorM  claims  that  he  and  Juaa  de  Grin  nuidtt  tiM  diMxnwy. 
Bamm,  Proceto  contra  Aivarado,  22, 84, 
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and  brought  to  Alvarado  positive  information  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Quiche  cfdefs.* 

Not  only  are  prompt  measures  now  necessary,  but 
they  must  be  such  as  will  not  arouse  the  suspicions  of 
a  most  suspicious  foe,  whose  keen  eyes  are  watching 
every  movement.  Without  formally  summoning  a 
council  Alvarado  moves  in  holiday  mien  among  his 
officers,  dropping  here  a  hint  and  laying  there  a 
stem  command;  meanwhile,  outwardly  undisturbed, 
he  rides  f  orward  into  the  nest  of  nobles  awaiting  him 
and  greets  them  with  a  frank  smile  amid  renewed 
protestations  of  friendship.  This  done  he  looks  about 
for  the  disposal  of  the  horses.  They  are  worshipful 
brutes,  in  some  respects  the  equals  and  even  the 
superiors  of  men;  thov  are  not  given  to  feasting  like 
men,  but  they  must  not  be  forgotten  at  tlie  feast. 
Their  greatest  deliglit  will  l)e  to  feed  upon  the  open 
plain;  he  will  conduct  tlieni  there  and  return  without 
delay.  Greatly  disconcerted  the  nobles  press  the 
Tonatiuh  to  inmicdiate  entertainment,  which  even 
now  awaits  him  ;  under  the  direction  of  the  soldiers 
they  will  provide  the  l)cst  care  for  the  noble  animals. 
By  no  means,  Alvarado  intimates;  the  horses  will 
never  forgive  him  if  he  Tieglects  them  on  so  iujpor- 
tant  an  occasion.  Thus  all  the  Spaniards  return  over 
the  causeway,  and  the  weakened  bridge,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  intense  relief  reach  the  plain  in  safety. 

Now  for  a  sweet  morsel  t)f  revenjTfe.  While  iiatluT- 
ing  gra^ss  for  the  horses  the  soldiers  are  fired  on  from 
the  ravines  and  thickets,  and  one  Spaniard,  a  servant 
of  the  connuander,  is  killed.  The  king  and  his  nobles, 
who  remain  near  the  city  entrance,  on  witnessing  the 
outrage  from  this  distance  are  distressed,  and  take 
measures  to  prevent  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  their  people.  Alvarado  pretends  to  regard  it  ail  as 

•  Bernnl  Diaz  states  that  some  Indians  of  Quezaltcnango  warned  Alvarado 
tliot  Ujcy  inteiiilcd  to  kill  them  all  that  night  if  thi-y  remained  there,  and 
that  they  had  posted  in  tiie  lUvbiM  many  baiub  of  M-arriurs,  who,  when  they 
■aw  the  houses  in  flamen,  won  to  Unite  witb  thoM  of  Utatlun  and  fall  on  tka 
'invaUcnt  at  different  pointi. 
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of  no  moment,  and  continues  his  attitude  of  confidence 
and  cordiality  with  tho  chiefis.  It  is  unfortunate,  this 
accident  of  the  servant;  but  after  what  has  happened 
probably  the  feast  had  better  be  postponed.  As  a 
further  mark  of  fricndshi]^  and  esteem,  will  Oxib 
Quieh  and  his  companions  look  in  upon  the  camp  of 
the  Spaniards?  Poor  boy!  So  easily  caught, and  in 
a  traj),  a  steel  one,  quite  di£ferent  from  the  bungling 
bridge-drop  at  Utatlan.  Now  may  all  men  open  t  lieir 
eyes  and  judge  as  gods,  for  these  present  must  die ! 

The  mask  is  thrown  aside,  and  the  avenger  in  his 
wrath  stan  ds  revealed.  Oxib  Quieh  and  his  caciques 
are  seized  and  charged  with  their  treacherous  inten- 
tic^ns.  Their  condemnation  i^  a  matter  |iredetermined, 
but  execution  is  delayed  a  little  that  the  tii^er  may 
sport  with  his  prey.  T^ittle  jj^old  lias  h^en  gathered 
on  this  expedition,  and  it  may  be  well  to  put  upon  tlie 
scene  in  (Tuatenuila  the  grand  drama  of  Montezmna 
not  l<»ng  sinc(^  performed  at  the  Mexican  eapital.  'i'he 
l)ris()ners  shall  haAc  tlicir  livrs  if  they  gatlu  r  much 
iXold.  This  done,  thev  shall  have  their  lives  if  thev 
gatln  r  nioi-c  gold.  And  when  Ihr  kingdom  is  stripped 
of  its  gold  and  the  Spaniards  beeonx'  impatient, a  great 
fire  is  built,  into  whieh  those  of  the  prisoners  who  are 
not  hanged  are  thrown  aliv<';  and  the  smoke  ascends 
to  heaven  as  grateful  incense  to  their  god.' 

*  It  ia  possible  that  Oxib  Qaich  vma  hnn<^cil,  and  not  buraed,  thoQgh 
Alvanido  makes  no  mention  of  such  weakness  on  his  part,  but  states  dis- 
tiuctly  '  Yo  los  quem^.'  IttlaeionA,  108.  Bcrual  Diaz,  however,  asserts  that 
throngh  the  interceBsioa  of  Fmj  Bartolomd  Olnedo  a  respite  of  two  days  vrwi 

v:'-nnteJ  the  unfortunate  kincr.  dr.riny  which  time  he  was  couvertc<l  and 
Iwpti-xil,  mA  that  iiis  sentenct'  was  cumninted  to  hnn^i  g.  Jii  t.  I'mlad.,  175. 
This  view  i;i  tr.keu  by  S:>hi/iir  y  Okirte,  (  'mi'/.  Me.r.,  and  Juarros,  (''tint., 

ii.  20.3,  but  not  by'lxtlilxfK-hitl,  /forr^h^fiCnirlhtilr^,  (57.  At  tin;  t.i;  !  of 
Alrarado  this  acl  of  kirbarity  eon  ititnles  one  of  tlie  charges,  and  the  to;  :i:!iony 
tends  t  )  jtruve  that  no  exception  was  made  in  f.-ivor  of  any  one  of  t!)c  viecims. 
The  witucBs  Francisco  Flores,  mentioned  in  note  5,  this  chapter,  states  tiiat 
one  of  the  nobles  was  spnrcd ,  bocauso  he  had  disclosed  the  plot.  His  testimony 
may.  1-  )wever,  l)e  foundeil  on  a  n-spitt:  ;:r;i:iti'd  to  Oxili  Or.ieh,  incorrectly 
Undurbto^xl  by  Floi"es.  Ham'inx,  J'tric  sn  mnlra  A/ranulo,  'Si.  Ah'anulo  in- 
formed CorU's  t!iat  t!ie  victim.';  made  full  confession  of  tlie  plot  before  thejT 
were  put  to  death,  ami  his  ii  of  the  t  xpression  '  Como  pari  ccra  jvir  t)>!  oon- 
fesiouc3 '  would  seem  to  mdicate  that  the  confessions  M  ere  taken  down  in 
writing  and  forwarded  to  Gwtte.  Uttodw,  i.  IfiO.  In  oonolaiBoin.  Unamr 
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Notwithstanding  these  merciless  lessons,  during 
which  three  of  the  Quichd  kings,  of  three  sovenu' 
generations  in  direct  line  of  succession,  had  been 
sacrificed,  hostilities  were  speedily  renewed.  A  fierce 
attack  was  made  on  all  sides,  the  natives  issuing  in 
great  numbers  from  the  many  ravines  which  in- 
tersected til (3  neighboring  ground,  and  the  assault 
was  obstinately  raaintainea  f  i  ome  Umo;  but  the  ar- 
tillery* coiimiitted  such  dreadful  destruction,  opening 
throiiLcli  their  dense  masses  lanes  strewn  with  muti- 
lated  bodies  and  torn-off  liml>s,  that  they  speedily 
recognized  the  futility  of  their  attempts,  and  fled 
back  to  i]i<-  ;j^ul(  hea  Keeping  over  to  inaccessible 
ground,  and  avoiding  open  engagement,'  they  harassed 
the  army  incessantly,  by  cuttnig  (»ff  stragglers  and  in- 
flicting harm  in  any  way  that  they  wore.  ahlo.  At 
length  Alvarado  determined  upon  the  plan  of  burning 
til  n-  f'itv  and  devastatinjj  the  country;  and  he  sent  to 
the  liiciidly  king  of  tlie  CakoliiqueLs,  rcqut^sting  a 
contingent  of  trooj)s  to  assist  him  in  dislodging  the 
Quiches  from  their  fastnesses.  Four  tliousand  war- 
riors were  at  once  sent**'  by  the  submissive  lord,  with 

du  l>ourb6aiv  flays  thai  only  the  monarch  and  the  heir  nresumptive  trere 
bunicd,  which  is  at  Tariance  with  Juarros'  expression,  '  Ni  las  mucrtc-s  do  sns 
primuroa  capiUuics,  ni  las  do  sus  dos  Keyis,  txccutadaa  por  los  C'uirtcllanog,' 
Cuaf.t  ii.  2.')^),  and  also  with  the  testimony  of  Flores,  wlio  flays,  '  K  los  ni«udio 
a  todoe. .  .o  doepoM  loa  aofloo.'  PanUrn^  Proeew  eonlm  Alrarado^  32.  Lia 
nnirms  they  were  mmed  alhre  without  any  fonn  of  triaL  Rrgh,  Jmd, 
JJ,  nv<>at.,  35. 

^Juarnm^  Ovat.,  ii.  253.  Alvarado  never  nlhulcs  to  his  nrtilli w  in  this  or 
any  future  campaign  <if  tlic  yenr,  tliout^Ii  In-  re|ic;itL<lly  s]:iaks  of  tlie  nrquc- 
buriic:-3.  Ju;;iTus,  ku  fai-  a.s  1  luu  disLux  cr,  is  the  only  autlior  fxcept  Bnis- 
•eur  dc  Bourbourg  \vln>  mentions  urtillery. 

*  *  I  ca  la  Tierra  tan  fuettc  do  quebradas,  que  ai  qnebradas  quo  entran 
doeientofl  cstado*)  do  hondo,  i  por  estas  quebradaa  no  pttdrntos  nacertes  la 
Guerra.'  A  int.  .ft, >,  f!>!fir;,,n,  i.  1"0. 

Ili*}  object  iu  making  tliis  duniaud  wott  twofold:  ho  wished  to  test  the 
Cakchiqnd  king's  feclin^^g  towanl  him,  ar.«l  nt  tho  same  time  to  increase  his 
nativo  force:-,  wio  would  Iw  ti  -cfjil  in  tlii.s  v  i  i  k.  AI m milo,  /'<  l>i'  !iiii,  i.  l.'iO. 
Aec'  r>li!i  ,'  to  linis.st'ur  do  iioui  liour;;  tlie  jirince.H  ot  the  ( 'ak<  !ni]ut'l  nation 
nut  with  !  inch  onposition  from  their  etibjeets  in  support  in  14  llic  SpanianUl, 
and  tho  noldca  refused  to  supply  tho  troopw  demandcrl  by  Alvamdo.  In  this 
cmban-assiiicnt  tho  Ahj>ozotzil  rai.He<l  -lOfH)  warriors  in  iiis  capital.  J/f  f.  A" a/. 
rV<'.,(>4S.  litrnal  Dia/,  foll<»wcd  l>y  .Iuarr<K,  rives  a  ditl't  rcnt  account  from  that 
of  Alvarado.  which  is  followed  in  tho  text,  it  is  to  the  cifoct  that  tho  iieople 
of  GoatemaJa,  heariqg  of  Alva»ado*s  repeated  victories,  and  koming  tnat  iM 
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which  additional  force,  and  the  eneigetic  measures  he 
'puisued,  Alvarado  carried  on  the  process  of  subjec- 
tion with  effect  The  warUke  Quiches,  their  dty 
burned,"  their  crops  destroyed,  hunted  from  one  retreat 
to  another,  driven  from  their  lands,  at  length  were 
forced  to  yield.  Alvarado  received  their  overtures 
with  generosity.  He  pardoned  the  repentant  in  his 
great  mercy,  and  promised  them  their  lives,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  them  to  return  and  occupy  their 
lands.  He  moreover  released  two  captive  sons  of  the 
royal  line  and  put  them  in  possession  of  their  father  s 
realm,  the  leadm^  monarch  being  named  Sequechul." 

Thus  was  termmated  for  a  time  the  struggle  of  the 
Quich<^s  for  independence — a  struggle  that  ceased  only 
with  the  destruction  of  their  principal  nobility  and  all 
the  bravest  warriors  of  the  nation.  To  their  obstinate 
valor  the  conqueror  himself  bears  testimony,"  and 
recognizing  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  how 
man  of  himself  can  do  so  little,  he  begs  Cortes  to  order 
in  the  Mexican  ctipital  a  procession  of  all  the  clergy, 
so  tlmt  the  virgin  might  help  liim.  And  further, 
would  he  "  please  take  care  to  inform  his  Majesty  how 
we  are  serving  him  with  our  persons  and  means,  and 
at  our  own  cost,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  may  reward 

was  stationed  at  Utatlan,  sent  an  cmlvissy  with  pnMBtoof  gold,  offning  thdr 

services  against  the  Quicln's,  with  whom  they  were  at  enmity.  These  were 
accepted  by  AlvMra<lo,  who,  to  test  tlieir  sincerity,  and  also  because  he  was 
ignonmt  of  tlie  road,  asked  and  received  assistance  •ORM  the  many  goUiea 
and  through  the  difficult  passes.  Hlft.  Vcnlad.^  ITfib 

*Mand6  quemar  laCiudad,  i  poncr  \yor  loa  cfanientos.*  Atvamtloy  Bela* 
tkm,  L  l.)0. 

Derived  from  ce,  'one,'  and  ^quechuU,'  a  bird  similar  to  the  flaminoo,  for 
a  description  of  whidi  see  Native  Raee»t  iii.  874.  His  native  name  was  Tepe- 
pnl,  I'f..  V.  566,  but  I  have  prffrrred  to  urc  his  Mexican  name  in  oriliT  to 
avoid  confusion,  as  another  TciK-|jul,  kinj^  of  tlic  Zutugils,  will  appear  hitcr 
in  tiie  narrative.  The  date  of  this  submission  of  the  Quiches  must  nave  been 
a  day  or  two  before  the  1 1  th  of  April,  on  which  day  Alvarado  wrote  his  despatch 
to  Cort('-a,  stating  that  he  would  leave  for  the  city  of  Guatemala  on  the  same 
day.  which  was  a  Monday,  .hiarros  states  that  Alvarado  ifmained  eight 
days,  Bemal  Diaz  seven  or  eight,  in  UtatUn,  oocupied  in  the  pacification  of 
the  mirronnding  tribes.  €fHat. , li.  fS4.  Herrera  statn  tint  ^  war  terminated 
nil  the  •2.")th  of  April,  which  cm  only  l>e  explairn  il  l.y  sii]ipn>ing  that  .\lvarado 
did  not  leave  Utatlan  on  tiic  11th,  as  he  intended.  UtrrtrOt  dec.  iii  lib.  v. 
cap.  X. 

>3 '  Estamoe  metidoB  en  b  mu  reda  Tleraa  de  Qente       ae  ha  vkto.' 

Jtdaciont  i.  100* 
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US?**  Nor  did  the  lieutenant  fail  to  report  that  his 
majesty's  interests  had  been  carefully  a^nded  to,  all 
captives  taken  in  the  war  haying  been  branded  and 
reduced  to  slavery.^*  The  royal  nfbh  of  these  captive 
Quiches  had  been  delivered  to  the  treasurer,  Baltasar 
de  Mendoza,  who  sold  them  at  auction  for  the  better 
security  of  the  revenue. 

^*Belaeion,  L  1^;  Bemai  Diaz,  J  JUL  Verdad.,  175. 
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THB  CAKCHIQUELS  AND  ZUTUGILS  MADE  SUBJECTS  OF  SPADT. 

April-May,  1324. 

Mabcii  to  the  r.\KrniQT  F.i.  (\\in A!.  With  a  Brilliant  KirnyrE  Kino 
SiNAt'AM  Comes  yoRTU  to  MKtr  tue  Spaniaisds — Descuiption  or 
PATDfAMIT— OoCTPATIOlf  OP  TBS  CaXCBIQVBL  CaPIXAX.— EXPIDITIOK 

AGAINST  Tkpkpul,  Kino  of  tbx  Zutcoiub— Tuk  Cuff  Citt  of  Atit> 

IAN  A  Waum  Batti.k  — Kntry  into  the  Stbonohold  — Reconcilia- 
tion AND  KfiTCUN  TO  FaTINAMIT— LOVB  EPISODE  OV  AlVASADO. 

The  lieutonant-Efencrnl  was  now  ready  to  advance, 
and  on  the  lltli  of  April,  1524,  he  left  Utatlan  for 
Patinaniit,  the  capit^il  of  the  (  \akchiquels.*  The  weak 
and  yielding  Sinaeani,*  king  of  the  Cakchiquels,  had 
already  sent  with  his  troops  a  present  of  gold  to 
Alvarado,  and  renewed  his  assurances  of  allegiance. 
He  now  prepared  to  meet  him  with  such  stately  pomp 
as  would  oe  sure  to  gratify  his  future  master.  By  this 
means  he  hoped  his  tottenng  throne  might  be  secured 
to  him.  Servility  and  profuse  hospitality  would  surely 
win  their  hearts,  he  thought ;  and  then,  with  the  power- 
ful strangers  on  his  side^he  might  laugli  at  his  enemies. 

*  A1vanulo*8  line  of  marc  h  on  thin  occaision  .stcnw  to  have  lx;en  confuuntlc<l 
by  diircrcitt  attthoTB  witli  njutca  followed  by  him  at  later  dates.  Jiiarros  aays 
that  lif  <Iiil  not  iMis.s  tlirouj;h  the  townjs  of  the  cn.ist.  hut  along  the  It/ajia  road ; 
for  in  ii  l.iml  title  jHissesaed  l>y  the  lutlians  of  rarramos,  exteniled  in  the  year 
1577,  on  the  U>th  of  Novenilier,  in  a  referenee  to  a  plain  on  said  mid,  thin 
expression  occurs:  *  Wlicre  tliey  say  the  camp  of  the  iSpaiuards  was  pitched 
when  the  Adolantado  D.  Podmde  Alvamdo  came  to  conquer  this  knd/  Ounl., 
ii.  "J.V).  By  t!i<  M-  n  niarks  .ruarros  supjiorts  Fiientes'  o|)U)i<>n  that  the  capital 
of  tlic  Cakchi^uel  nutiou  was  situated  ou  tlic  slopes  of  the  Vulcan  de  A^gua. 
I  am,  however,  persoadcd  that  the  encampment  mentioned  in  the  land  tide 
took  place  Liter,  on  the  »K-casion  of  Alvarado's  cainj>ai;j;ii  southward. 

•\az(|aez  calla  this  ruler  Kin;,'  .\li]>('t/otzil,  (  Itromca  ilf  0vol.,  08,  wliich 
was  only  his  title.  His  proper  nani'  w  ..^  Siuacam,  by  which  he  was  called  in 
the  IkkjUs  of  the  ciibildos  uf  ( liiateiiiula.  Jttam»$,Omt,,iL25i^  BnMseur  de 
Bourbourg  gives  his  uame  as  Bcluhe  Qat. 
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As  the  Spanisli  army  approached  his  capital  ho  issued 
forth  with  native  pa«^eantry  to  iiioet  it.  He  was 
)x)rne  aloft  hy  his  nohles  on  a  htter,  l)eneath  a  cano|»y 
wliicli  dazzled  the  eve  with  blazin<j:  oi-nameiits  ofirold 
and  (  hann'injjj  hues  of  quetzal  feathcis,  and  round 
him  were  the  njenihi  rs  of  the  royal  family  in  litters 
scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  his  own,  wliili'  a  lari^n* 
h(»dy  of  wan  ioi  s,  witli  their  plumed  head-dresses  and 
warlike  apjian  l,  marched  in  tlu.'  rear  and  on  either 
side.  Alvaradt>'8  greeting  was  not  of  that  unalloyed 
cordiality  which  Sinacam  had  hoped.  The  Spaniard 
was  suspicious.  He  had  hut  just  escaped  destruction, 
and  the  late  dangei-  liad  tauglit  him  discretion.  Wliat 
he  had  ohsei-\ed  on  the  maich  had  not  tende<l  to  in- 
spii'e  confidence  or  promote  j»eace  of  mind.  All  along 
the  route  (les])oiled  corpses  of  slain  Indians  had  met 
liis  sight,  and  the  ground  was  discolorecl  witli  human 
hlood.  [jargc  }>ands  of  armed  warriors  were  every- 
wliere  seen,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  whole  country 
was  in  arms.  But  fear  was  no  j)art  of  Alvarado's 
character;  therefore,  when  the  king  came  near,  he 
caludy  dismounted,  ajjproached  him  with  courteous 
mien,  and  with  expressions  of  esteem  placed  in  his 
hands  a  rare  and  curioas  piece  of  silver  jewelry;  then 
he  asked  with  sombre  brow,  "  Why  dost  thou  seek 
to  do  me  harm,  when  I  come  to  do  thco  good?** 
Informed  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  so  seriously 
addressed  to  him,  and  conscious  of  his  own  faithful 
intentions,  Sinacam,  with  calm  yet  somewhat  severe 
dignity  thanked  him  first  for  the  present,  re[)lyiiig, 
"Quiet  thy  heart,  great  captain,  scion  of  the  sun, 
and  trust  in  my  love.*'  It  was  then  explained  to 
Alvarado  that  the  warlike  demonstrations  he  had 
discovered  were  directed  against  a  rebellious  vassal, 
who,  witli  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  the  Quichc^s  and 
the  Zutugils,  had  revolted  and  attempted  to  make 
himself  a  ruler.* 

^JuarroH,  Guat.,  ii.  254-">.  The  account  given  by  the  (^kchii^uul  uuma- 
Mcipt  of  thia  conyeraation  differs  woiewluit  mm  tM  abovi^  statuig  that  U 
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Alvarado  prnft^sscd  to  be  siitisficd,  and  penuitt^Hl 
himself  to  he  escorted  hy  tlie  inoiiareh  to  the  capital* 
Patiuaiuit/  like  Utatlau,  was  bituated  iu  a  Daturally 

took  plaoe  in  the  palace;  that  the  martial  aapeet  of  the  po|m1ation,  and  the 
munbef  of  warriors,  cx<  itr<l  tho  suspicions  of  Ah  annln;  ami  tliat  on  the  iii;.'lit 
after  hu  arrival,  agitated  by  his  apprehenuiunH,  he  suildenly  eutervd  the  ruyal 
apartments,  followed  by  his  officers.  Hin  unexp(»cted  presence  caused  great 
cnnfusioii.  mil!  tlie  nobles  in  waiting  rallied  round  their  Kov  rciL^u  The  l  on- 
vtTs,iti«Mi  tlic^n  followed,  when  Sin<uuun  sjwke  thus:  '  Wuuld  1  havr  scui  iny 
wan  intH  and  braves  to  die  for  you  and  find  a  tomb  at  (iumarcmih  if  I  had 
auch  treauherona  intentioiui?'  In  hia  eulanation,  also,  the  kin^  states  that 
the  armed  traoipe  were  faitended  to  be  d&eeted  against  the  provinoea'of  Its- 
I  tiintlaii  and  Atitlan.  with  which  nations  the  Oakohiqaela  were ftt  war.  Brat- 
tear  de.  JJourbourg,  Huit.  Kat,  (Jiv.^  650-1. 

*  Bemal  Diaa.  or  hia  editor,  heipe  introdnoea  Friar  Bartolom^  de  (Hmedo. 
His  story  is  this:  Wlien  the  Sjianianls  arrivt-il  at  Guatemala,  Alvarado  told 
the  friar  that  he  IumI  never  Inien  so  hui  1  picssed  as  wlicn  fighting  with  the 
Indians  of  Utatlan,  describing  them  as  nmst  brave  and  excellent  warrion, 
and  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  himself  the  merit  of  Iiaving  done  a  gooil 
work.  The  friar  chided  him,  and  said  it  was  God  who  luul  wrought  the  deed  : 
and  in  order  tliat  he  might  regard  it  as  good,  and  aid  them  in  future,  it  would 
be  well  to  givo  thanks  to  him,  appoint  a  holiday,  celebrate  mass,  and  preach 
to  the  Lidiaas.  This  injunction  waa  carried  ont,  and  reeoUed  in  the  baptism 
i/f  innn-  than  .10  natives  in  two  day?*.  Others  also  were  anxious  to  Ik?  Ijapti/ed 
when  they  i>erceived  that  the  SjKiuiarda  held  intercourse  more  freely  with  Uie 
converts  than  with  others.  Hist.  Verdcul., 

*  Patinamit.  or  TxiinclH',  called  by  .\lviirado  tin-  city  I'f  ( ;nat< mala, 
Juamw  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  f'akt  liii|uel  eaiiital.  lieniesal 
makes  no  mention  of  it*  though  he  speaks  of  the  founding  of  the  Villa  de 
Guatemala.  Fuentes  argaes  that  it  was  not  Patinamit,  but  a  city  on  the 
slope  of  the  Volcan  de  Agna,  occupying  the  same  position  that  San  Miguel 
T/ju  nalita  fKcupied  when  he  wrote.  His  reasons  are,  lirst,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Indian  name  Guatemala,  indicating  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
foond  a  new  town,  bnt  occupied  the  existing  city :  the  cnstom  of  the  Span- 
iards lieing  to  give  .'"^jKinish  names  to  cities  founded  l>y  them,  as  Tnijillo, 
Granada,  Cartjigo,  and  othei-s,  while  those  cities  which  were  already  founded 
retained  their  native  names,  as  Mexico,  Cuzco,  Tlascala,  and  the  like.  Again, 
as  obsened  eljiewhcre,  the  wortl  (iuatemala  is  «lerive<l  from  VoctecnuUaH, 
which  means  Palo  de  lerhf,  milk-tree,  commonly  C4illc<l  YerfHi  tnala.  This 
is  found  onlv  at  Antigua  Guatemala,  and  within  a  league  around,  in  m  !i 
space,  therefore,  the  capital  must  have  stood.  But  it  was  not  situated 
where  Antigua  Gnatemaia  stands,  becanse  that  phce  was  always  called  Pam- 
dUfy,  or  111  tat  I-'ii;oon;  nor  where  the  Pueblo  of  Ciulad  Viej.i  jitamls.  which 
locali^'  was  called  AtintiliiHca,  meaning  (iusluug  Water.  Tlu  refore  it  must 
have  been  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  city  of  the  S{mniartls,  which  was 
ill \'^troyed  in  l.'>41.  and  where  now  exist,H  the  little  village  of  Tzaeualpa,  which 
luuue  in  itself  is  .'in  additional  argument  in  favor  of  tiiis  supposition,  inaHinuch 
aaits  meaning  is  OM  Town.  The  third  argument  of  Fuentes  is  ImM-d  on  the 
improbabilitv  that  the  Spaniards  would  found  a  city  in  an  unpopulated  dis- 
trict when  the  court  and  capital  of  the  Cakchi<|ucls  were  at  their  command. 
Consequently  the  c<nirt  of  King  Sinaejnn  was  sitnato«l  where  the  Spaniai'ds 
first  established  tliomselTes,  that  is  where  T/jicualpa  stands.  See  also  Juarrvt, 
OHai.t  ii.  2Xi-9.  Vaznnez  maintains  tliat  this  capita]  was  the  city  Patinamit, 
antononmstieally  so  called,  meaning  the  ' inetrojiolis'  or  'tlie  city'  jvir  excel- 
lence. Tlie  locality  on  whii  h  it  was  built  wjis  called  '  iximche,'  and  in  his 
own  time  Ohertinamit,  which  moans  Old  Town.  The  Meadcana- wlio  came 
with  the  Spftuiards  called  it  Quauhtemalit  mtuning  rotten  troo,  front  an  oldl 
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impregnable  position.  It  occupiod  an  elevated  plain/ 
surrounded  by  ravines,  the  side  of  which  nearest 
the  city  was  perpendicular  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six 
hundnMl  feet.  Across  this  chasm,  at  one  point  only, 
could  entrance  into  the  capital  he  gained,  hy  means 
of  ;i  narrow  causeway,  wliich  was  closed  by  two  ,<^ate- 
WMVs  of  stone/'  one  on  each  side  of  the  city  wall. 
This  isolated  plateau  was  al)out  three  miles  lonj^  and 
two  broad.  The  chroniclur  Fuentcs  describes  the 
remains  of  this  city  with  much  minuteness,  leaviuL^ 
vivid  impressions  of  its  former  grandeur.  On  one 
edge  of  the  natural  ])latform,  aceordin*^  to  that  writer, 
were  tlie  ruins  of  a  magniticent  building  one  hun- 
dred [)aces  s(|uare,  of  extremely  well  hewn  stone. 
In  front  of  this  edifice  ^extended  a  plaza,  on  one  side 
of  which  were  the  remains  of  a  splendid  palace,  and 
in  close  proximity  the  foundations  of  many  residences. 


Wonn-mU'ii  Ixiinchd  treo.  To  distinguish  it  from  the  Ciudad  do  Santiajjo 
foundcil  by  the  Sitaniards,  it  was  afterward  named  Tecpaii  (iuntcmala,  that 
is,  Palace  or  Koyal  House  of  (ruatcuiala,  a  meaning  different  from  that  given 
by  Fttentes,  who  says  that  Tcc{)an  means  'above,  enrirm,  as  Tecpan  Atit- 
laii,  a  town  situated  tm  a  more  elevab  d  site  than  Atitl.iii.  The  city  Tccpan 
Guatemala  Mtill  exists  about  half  a  leu^uo  ditstuut  from  tho  ohl  site.  Vazquez, 
moRiiver,  supports  his  opinion  on  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  palace 
nii<l  jmlilic  ItuiMiiiLTs  itidicatod  by  tlie  ruins,  wliieli  lie  visited  in  pernon;  and 
ulsw)  on  the  fortilied  position  of  tho  place.  (7i/o»iV(i  tie  (ivtU.,  7,  10.  08,  73; 
Jmrrns,  Gnat.,  ii.  243,  2.10-7.  1'hat  the  arguments  of  Fuentes  are  fadlaeiott8» 
and  that  Vazquez  is  right,  AlvaraJo's  own  destmtches  prove  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty. In  his  report  to  Cort^,  tlated  1 1  th  April,  at  Utatlan ,  he  says,  '  Kmbi^  k 
la  Ciudad  de  Guatemala,  c|ucest;'i  diez  Leguas  de  e^ta.'and  afterward  informs 
Cortes  that  on  that  day  he  will  leave  for  Uie  city  of  Guatemala, '  Yo  me  parto 
para  la  Cindad  de  Guatemala  Lnnes  once  de  Anril.*  At  the  commencement 

of  the  next  des[>at(  li  he  w  rites.  '  Vn,  Sefior,  parti  l.i  riudad  <lf  T'l  lat.m,  i 
vine  en  dos  Ui.us  a  esta  Ciudad  ilf  liu.itemala. '  Now  this  "city  of  (iuateuiala* 
was  the  capital  of  the  king  of  tic  ( '  tkohiquels,  and  where  Alvamdo  was  en- 
tert.iiiH  .1  by  him,  as  will  l>e  toM  in  the  text,  ami  it  was  ten  leagues  fnnii 
Utatlan,  a  distance  which  would  »iccupy  the  army  two  days*,  as  stated  by 
Alvarudo;  for  it  was  difficult  gnraild  to  march  over.  U-ing  intersected  by 
numerous  ravines,  ros^icn,  ChnmieA  th  Ontf.,  7.  Tho  site  proposed  by 
Fuentes  is  nearly  twice  the  distaaoe  from  Utatlan,  and  could  not  have  been 
reai  lirtl  by  the  Sp;ini.irds  in  the  sliort  p;.riod  of  two  days.  l\>  ept  by  very  e\- 
hauHtiag  and  forced  marches,  to  whicu  it  is  most  ixnprobablu  tliut  Alvanulu 
subjectM  his  men  when  on  a  viAt  to  a  friendly  power.  Again,  Alvarado 
rej)"rt-i  tlint  when  on  exi^  'lition  a^rainst  .\titlan  lie  h-ft  the  city  i  f  (Juate- 
inala  and  by  a  baxrtl  march  entered  that  temtory  the  suniu  day-  I  unduvo 
tan  to.  (|uo  aquel  Dia  llugu6  a  su  Tien-a* — a  distance  that  ooold  be  aceom* 
pUshed  fixini  the  existing  ruins  of  Fatinamit,  but  apparontl^  not  fnm  tbo 
Volcau  du  Agua. 

*  Joamw  calls  it  *  difty.* 
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The  city  was  divided  l)y  a  ditch  ruiininiir  north  and 
soiitli,  iiiorc  than  ciL;lit  I'cut  deep,  and  surniuunted  by 
concrete  breastworks  three  feet  high.  Tbis  was  the 
dividini^  hne  l)otween  tJie  dweHini(s  of  the  nobles  and 
those?  of  the  commoners.  The  streets  were  strai<rht 
and  with",  and  extended  in  the  direction  nt"  tlie  I'our 
cardinal  jmints.  To  tlu?  west  was  a  mound  dominatin*^ 
the  city,  on  tbe  summit  of  whicli  stood  a  round  build- 
ing five  to  six  feet  high,  resembling  tbe  breastwork  of 
a  well.  Around  this  tbe  judges  held  courts;  Init 
before  their  sentences  could  be  executed  thev  had  to 
be  eonlirmed  by  the  sacred  oracular  stone,  which  was 
preserved  in  a  shrine  in  a  de(  p  gulch.  It  is  described 
as  of  a  black  diaphanous  material,  more  precious  than 
•  the  ordinary  building  material.  In  ita  gloomy  trans- 
parency the  demon  made  visible  the  judgments  that 
were  to  be  passed.  If  no  manifestation  occurred,  the 
accused  was  released;  otherwise  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  effect  on  the  same  mound  where  the  judges 
sat  in  deliberation.  This  oracle  was  consulted  luso 
in  matters  of  war.^ 

■ 

King  Sinacam's  reception  of  the  guests  in  this  his 
capital  and  court  full}'  equalled  his  promises.  Sumptu- 
ously lodged,  and  bountifully  supplied  with  all  the 
luxuries  the  land  could  produce,  Alvarado  himself 
admits  that  they  could  not  have  met  kinder  treat- 
ment in  their  own  land.*  For  eight  days  the  Span- 
iards feasted,"  and  in  return  Sinacam  succeeded  in 
ol)taining  the  aid  of  his  powerful  fiiends  against  his 
hostile  neighbors.  Fre(]uent  eonvi-rsations  wi  i\  li  Id 
relative  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Zutugils,  and  to 

^Jnnrrtm,  OvrU.,  ii.  24S-4.   This  Author  adds  that  Biabop  M&rroqtiin, 

liaviii  r  lit  of  this  s^toiio.  caused  it  to  lx>  rut  into  a  Kijiiarc  aiid  con^^ccnited 
as  p  u  t  of  l!ie  hi^li  aitur  ja  thu  ciuirch  of  Tecpiui  Guatemala.  ^StepliuiiB  saw 
ii  uiitl  sayA  that  it  ia  a  piece  of  oommoo  alate.  /n«t(2.  Travd  in  Vent.  Am., 
ii.  i:..). 

*■  '  i  Viihlf  fni  nmi  Ificn  n  *  ibi<lo  »lo  los  ScnoiX!.s  do  ella,  quo  no  pudiera  scr 
mas  cn  ('a:^.'i  ilu  micstros  Paihvs:  i  fuitnois  tan  proveidos de  todo  lo naoeaaiio, 
quo  nin^funa  coisa  hovo  falta.'  Aivaratlot  Selacioai  L  101. 

'  Uu  t!ii.s  occasion  Friar  Joan  do  Toma  oonyerted  and  baptind  many. 
Vaajufz,  Chronica  de  Ovai,t  7. 
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insure  this  happy  ron.suiiuiiation  Sinacam  expatiated 
on  the  contemptuous  pride  of  Tepepul,  king  of  Atit- 
lan.^"  and  liis  fuither  wicko(hiess  in  not  tendcrin;^ 
allei^ianee  to  the  Teules."  It  seems  that  the  ZutUi^il 
ruler  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Sinacam  l)y  ixivinix 
assistance  to  his  rebelhous  vassal,  Acjxjcaquil,'^  and 
making  nocturnal  incursions  into  the  Cakchi(piel  ter- 
ritory hv  means  of  canoes.  These  outraijes  wci-e 
prompted  partly  by  his  reliance  on  the  impregnable 
position  of  his  cit}',  situated  on  the  hanging  cliffs 
above  Lake  Atitlan,  seven  leagues  from  Patinamit. 
Alvarado  required  little  persuasion  to  engage  in  his 
favorite  pa.stime  of  gold-hunting  and  blood-letting. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  supercilious  nature  of 
Tepejml,  and  had  already  determined  to  visit  him  in 
pei>ion.  While  at  Utatlan  he  had  sent  four  mes- 
sengers to  the  court  of  Atitlan,  bearing  the  usual 
requirement;  but  the  haughty  monarch,  instead  of 
paying  the  respect  due  to  so  important  a  demand,  put 
the  messengers  to  death.  This  ruffled  Alvarado, 
though  it  £d  not  dishearten  him.  ''I  think,**  he 
writes  to  -Cortes  respecting  this  city,  "  that  with  the 
help  of  our  Lord  we  shall  soon  bring  it  to  the  service 
of  his  Majesty."'* 

Alvarado  would  help  King  Sinacam,  but  first  he 
would  like  some  money  for  travelling  expenses.  This 
reasonable  request  could  not  be  refused;  not  only  was 
the  treasure  house  of  Patinamit  emptied,  but  the 
entire  district,  so  far  as  possible,  was  stripped  of  its 
gold,  jewels,  and  whatever  the  Spaniards  regarded  as 

'"AtitlaD,  in  the  Pipil  lanrjuage  '  ronvo  ih-  A'rua.'  or  'Water  Courier.' 
Tbia  iaaooording  to  Juarroe,  wbo states  tlmt  thu  place  woa  also  called  Atzic^ui- 
nixai,  whidi  ia  the  Qnleli^  language  si^iiies  '  Hoase  of  the  Eagle/  from 
the  device  of  the  l.inL'^,  wlio  wort!  ns  their  royal  emblem  an  cagU>  frxshioncd 
from  the  plumes  of  thu  quetzal.  Guat.,  '243.  Temaux-Compans  WTougly  in- 
terprets it  '  watercourse,*  'ooun  d'cau.'  Voy.,  n^rie  i.  torn.  x.  410. 

"  Its  real  meaning,  hoM'Cver,  is  '  heroes'  or  '  demigfHla.' 

"  An  insurrection  of  the  principal  cities  pf  the  monarchy  liad  Ixxjn  pro- 
moted by  tliis  cacimic.  These  cities,  according  to  Vai^^quez,  were  Tecpan 
Atiilaa  and  others  of  that  province,  while  Fuentes  believea  them  to  have  been 
TeoMD  Chwtemala  and  its  aopendenciet.  Juarrot,  OvaL,  iL  277. 

"Abtanul  ;  U<larion,  i.  IGO. 

HUf.  GSM.  AM.,  Vol..  I,  4a 
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desirable After  this  thii  Spaniards  were  ready  to 
pass  into  the  next  district  and  levy  like  tribate,  with 
or  without  bloodshed. 

In  order  to  proceed  with  regularity,  Alvarado 
again  sent  envoys  to  Atitlan,  dcinandinj^  that  Tepepul 
should  cease  hostilities  against  the  Ciikchiqueb,  who 
were  the  allies  of  the  Teiilcs,  and  ai^niin  the  ruler  dis- 
played his  contempt  \)y  putting  to  death  the  messen- 
gers.^^ Thereupon  Alvarado  set  out  witli  sixty  cavalry, 
one  liundred  and  fiftv  infantry,  and  a  larore  bodv  of 
Cakcliifjucls,  commanded  l)y  their  chiefs.^''  Meeting 
no  ()[)[)osition  lie  advanced  with  thirty  liDrse  to  the 
height  above  the  lake,  and  descended  over  difficult 
ground  to  a  level  plain  that  lay  in  front  of  a  fortified 
rock  in  the  water.  This  was  approachable  only  l>y 
means  of  a  narrow  causeway,  intersected  at  dilferent 
points  Ijy  wooden  bridges.  Near  by  the  enemy  were 
now  discovered  drawn  up  in  two  bodies,  each  eight 
thousand  strong.  They  advanced  at  once  to  the  at- 
tack, armed  with  lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
weapons,  j)rotected,  moreover,  by  cotton  corselets." 
As  the  rest  of  his  forces  were  not  far  behind,  Alva- 
rado did  not  hesitate  to  charge,  and  when  the  in- 

"  *  Ix;  (Henm  nrachos  presents  do  oro  y  plate  y  joyw  cn  gna  eutidad.* 

Baiviri  -.,  PrncrHO  contra  Ah  araiio,  7,  -5,  28  ct  seq. 

'  •  "A  los  qualcs  matai-un  sin  temor  uinguno.'  Alvarado,  Helacion,  i.  IGl. 
Benud  Diaz  states  that  Alvanulo  wnt  mawfngwi  oo  three  eevenU  oooawoM. 
HuLVerdatL,  175. 

Beraal  Bias  affirms  that  Alvarado  took  wiDi  him  more  titan  14d  floldiers, 
of  whom  tmtity  were  cro88-bo\»'men  nnd  nrqucbusicrs,  niid  40  horRcnion,  with 
2000  Qnatamalam.  It  must,  however,  be  concluded  that  the  stateoients  of 
the  *trae  hutorian*  with  re^rd  to  the  conquest  of  Ckiatemala  cannot  be  relied 
on  aa  exact,  since  lio  admits  that  he  was  not  present:  *Y  estodigo,  porquo  no 
mo  halle  en  eatas  Couquistas.'  J/int.  Vvrtiad.,  17.>-G.  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg  also  states  that  2000  Cukchi<iu<-ls,  commanded  by  tlie  Alipotzotzil  and 
the  Alipoxahil,  aooimipanicd  the  Spaniards.  Hi^.  ScU.  Cir.,  iv.  652.  Jiiarros, 
^'ivt  s  the  forces  as  consisting  of  40  horse,  100  foot,  and  2000  Guatemalans.  It 
IS  (jiiito  evident  that  this  author  never  eonsultod  Alvarado's  despatches,  j'ldg- 
ina  from  the  many  instances  of  chronological,  numerical,  and  other  differences. 
Alvarado  says  he  marched  so  rapidly  tiiat  he  reached  the  territory  of  tha 
Zutugils  tlic  same  day  OH  which  ho  left  tlio  city  of  Guat'^mala.  Juarroa  writes, 
'  Comiuaba  u  convcnientes  jdrnadas.'  Guat.,  278.  Salazar  follows  Bemal 
IMac.  Cwq.  Mex.,  131. 

'"Juarroa  states  thrit  these  forces  wcn>  stationetl  upon  the  pcHol,  or  insular 
rock,  but  were  so  horoascil  by  the  cross-bowmen  that  they  sallied  aud  gave 

fight  to  the  Spaniarda  on  the  plain.  OuaLt  iL  278. 
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fantry  soon  came  up  the  engagement  became  general. 
For  some  time  it  was  most  obstinately  maintained^ 
and  numbers  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  wounded. 
The  cavalry,  however,  succeeded  as  ever  in  breaking 
the  enemy's  lines,  relieviniif  the  hard-pressed  foot- 
soldiers,  who  thereupon  rallied  and  renewed  their 
efforts  so  viijforously  as  soon  to  send  the  enemy  rushintr 
for  the  stronghold.  The  pursuins^  horsemen  arrivc'd 
at  the  causeway  as  soon  as  tlie  fiii^itives;  here  they 
were  obliged  to  dismount,  as  the  plar-e  was  impassable 
for  horses;  vet  they  followed  the  Indians  so  closclv 
that  no  time  was  given  to  destroy  the  bridges,  and 
the  vSpaniards  cnt(3red  the  fort  with  them.  The 
infantry  soon  came  up,  and  though  the  Zutugils 
struggled  desp<'ratcly  to  maintain  their  position,  the 
Volleys  of  the  arquebusiers  made  such  havoc  in  their 
ranks  that  at  last  they  plunged  into  tlui  lake  and 
swam  to  a  neighboring  ishmd,  whence  many  of  tliem 
escaped  before  the  tardy  arrival  of  three  hundred 
Cakchiquel  canoes. 

That  evening,  after  sacking  all  the  houses  on  the 
rock,  Alvarado  pitched  his  camp  in  a  held  of  maize. 
On  the  following  morning  he  implored  divine  protec- 
tion and  marched  against  Atitlan.  He  found  the  city 
abandoned,  his  capture  of  what  they  regarded  as  an 
impregnable  stronghold  in  the  lake  having  so  discom- 
fited the  Zutugils  that  they  dared  not  contend  with 
him  for  l^eir  dty.  At  mid-day  he  took  up  position 
in  tho  capital,  and  at  once  set  ahout  to  overrun  and 
devastate  the  country;  but  it  was  so  rugged  that  tho 
men  could  with  difficulty  move,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  destroy  in<^  some  plantations  of 
maize  and  cacao.^'  He  succeeded  in  making  a  few 
captives,  three  of  whom  were  despatched  to  King 
Tepepul  with  the  usual  demand  of  submission,  accom- 
panied by  threats  in  case  of  refusal.  Perceiving  the 
necessity,  the  Zutugil  monarch  gracefully  yielded, 

'  I  por  la  xnucha  agrum  de  la  Tieira,  como  digo,  no  se  mato  mas  G«nte.' 
AUmrada,  Btlaeion,  i.  168: 
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whereupon  the  conqueror  became  gracious.  He  com- 
plimented the  Zutugils  for  their  bravery,  pardoned 
their  offences,  and  exhorted  them  to  remain  faithful, 
and  to  make  no  more  war  on  such  of  their  neighbors 
as  were  the  recognized  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
To  tT^ive  efhcacy  to  his  words  he  built  a  stron<Tf  fort  in 
a  suitable  position,  and  left  in  it  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  men,  Spaniards  and  ^Texican  allies,  under 
tile  connnand  of  lieetor  de  Chaves  and  Alonso  del 
Pulgar.    Then  he  returned  to  Patinamit." 

Within  three  days  the  lords  of  the  lake  district 
presented  themselves,  with  presents  of  gold  and  rai- 
ment. They  expressed  joy  at  becoming  va.s.sals  of  his 
majesty  of  S})ain,  for  wars  and  woes  .should  thence- 
forth be  unknown  among  them.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander was  extremely  atlalde  as  he  presented  his 
visitors  with  some  glass  trinkets,  of  great  value  in 
their  eyes,  and  dismissed  them  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  aftection.* 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  play  of  Helen  of  Troy 
was  not  oftener  performed  by  tlie  Spanisli  con(|Ueroi-s 
in  .Vmerica  was  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  women 
there.  There  might  be  lacking  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
provender,  but  seldom  was  a  people  found  so  poor  that 
they  could  not  furnish  the  army  a  liberal  supply  of 

"  Alxiiit  thv  iiuililli-  of  May,  aooor<lini;  to  the  Cakchiquel  manuscript, 
fieriuil  iJiaz  states  tliut  Olinedo  preached  tlic  gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  cele- 
bcmtod  uum  on  an  altar  which  they  erected.    The  friar  also  i)iit  up  an  image 
of  the  virgin,  which  Gamy  liad  brought  and  given  him  when  h«  died.  J1i«k 
Venlntl.,  176. 

^  Ahrii-fulo,  Itt  larion,  in  Bnrcia,  i.  101-2;  lirnial  DUUf  Hi''t.  VrrdwL, 
175;  Gomara^  Hist.  Mex.t  230-1;  Herrera^  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  x.;  Ovietlo,  iii. 
480-1;  Juarrogj  OwU.,  ii.  277-30;  Bmmew  de  Bourbtmrtf^  Hht.  Kat.  Ctv., 
iv.  fi.V2  5.  In  a  memorial  addivssod  Ity  the  chief  a  of  Atitlan  to  Pliilip  II., 
aud  dated  Fe1>niary  1,  l.'>71,  it  iK  stated  that  when  Alvarado  canic  into  the 
country  he  was  received  in  a  friendly  spirit  at  Atitlan;  that  no  one  took  np 
arms  against  him,  l>ut  that  vahiaMc  presents  were  made,  while  ea<  h  town 
and  village  paitl  tribute  according  to  its  nieaus.  Nunjbers  of  tlieir  prin- 
cipal men  accompanied  him  on  his  future  campaigns,  ami  Io»t  their  lives 
in  his  service.  Tr.niaux-Compam,  Voy.,  stirie  L,  torn,  x.,  41i>-20.  Though 
the  Atitlan  campaign  was  less  sanguinary  than  the  previoaa  ones,  this  contra- 
»  ilii  tiun  of  all  accounts,  in  stating  that  the  Spaniards  were  poaceaMy  received, 

rouHt  have  proceeded  from  anxiety  on  the  part  of  theaiativea  to  gain  some  fiivor 
or  obtain  some  redress. 
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pretty  slaTe  girla  Less  is  found  in  the  chronicles  of 
this  kind  of  traffic  than  of  the  traffic  in  gold  and  the 
traffic  in  religion.  The  merchandise  of  morality,  or 
rather  of  immorality,  was  less  portable  than  the  oiher 
kinds.  Women  were  to  use  and  throw  away;  i^^nlJ 
would  keep;  while  religion  was  always  a  staple  article 
in  the  Spanish  nation. 

Now  the  pious  Alvarado,  next  to  his  delectable 
master  C'ort^  the  most  pious  pirate  in  all  the  Indies, 
had  tasted  every  iniquity  condemned  in  his  most  holy 
scriptures  except  that  invented  and  acted  by  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel.  He  had  severally  broken  every 
commandment  of  the  decalogue,  then  he  had  put  them 
together  and  had  broken  them  in  every  conceivable 
combination.  But  wliih^  maidens  were  so  plump  and 
plenty  he  had  never  felt  the  desire,  like  gocxl  King 
David,  to  go  after  the  wife  of  any  Uriah  the  llittite. 
But  while  enjoying  the  luxurious  hospitality  of  the 
Cake]ii(|uel  capital,  with  a  world  to  give  for  a  new 
sensation,  Alvarado's  eye  fell  on  the  l)eautiful  Sucliil,^' 
wif(i  of  King  Sinacani.  In  some  ns|)ects  it  was  the 
Israelitish  tale  reversed,  for  Sinacani  was  by  no  means 
a  ])()or  man  in  respect  of  women,  nor  was  Suchil  his 
only  ewe  laiiib.  The  susce{)tible  heart  of  the  dasliing 
coiniiiaiider  was  smitten  by  the  graces  of  this  queen, 
and  lie  resolved  to  |)ossess  her.  Being  a  con(|ueror, 
with  a  king  for  a  slave,  he  might  have  obtained  his 
desire  ])y  the  simple  demand;  but  in  those  days  tliert; 
was  soiiictliiiiijf  sacred  in  rovaltv,  even  in  heathen  and 
ca})tive  royalty.  Sinacani  was  now  an  acknowle<lged 
subject  of  8})ain,  and  as  such  possessed  I'ights;  besides, 
that  was  not  the  way  act  forth  by  the  bright  exemplar 
of  his  faitli. 

T^pon  some  pretext,  therefore,  Sinacani  was  arrested 
and  put  in  irons.    Gold  was  then  demanded,  and  yet 

'*Oiie  witnen  at  the  trial  of  Alraindo  in  1528-9  states  that  he  heard 

this  person  was  a  sister  of  the  king,  l>ut  from  the  ptnteinent  <'oiitaiiu'<l  in  the 
charge,  aud  Bup|x>rted  by  many  witnesses,  it  con  only  l>e  iufcrreil  tlwit  aUv 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  the  monarch.  Ramirez,  Proci-no  contra  Almruiln,  7, 
2:1,  ]wi88im.  Bnisseiir  «U>  IVnn  bonrg's  version  is  that  Suchil  wna  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  crown.  HUl.  2icU.  Civ.,  iv.  OoO. 
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more  gold.    It  was  the  old  method  of  making  the 

penalty  supply  the  place  of  guilt  and  oondemnation. 
Then  Suchil  was  seized,  I  do  not  say  unwillingly,  for 
the  Spanish  commander  was  fair  and  fascinating,  and 
the  Cakchiquel  queen  was  after  all  but  a  woman. 
Above  all  things  on  earth,  or  be^^ond  the  earth,  Sina- 
cani  regarded  her — and  for  her  restoration  he  offered 
more  jewels,  and  pretty  maidens,  ay,  the  daughters  of 
chieftains,  l)v  tlu'  hundi-ed.  Alvarado  i-efused  the 
prayer  but  not  the  oli'ering.  When  love  had  cooled 
he  released  the  king  and  went  his  way.^ 

"Tlie  (kfL-m  o  sot  U[)  )>v  Alvuratlo  when  charged  with  tliia  outratje  is 
flXoeedingly  weak.  He  had  been  deceived  by  the  Cokchiqacl  nobles,  he  said, 
who,  not  wisluiicc  hiin  to  nuurch  farther  south,  madtf  £alm  npimmMImm 
reffimling  the  diffienlties  he  wonld  meet  with.  A  Spanish  soldier  named 
Falcon  vtport*-'!  that  a  .slave  (,'irl  described  the  country  as  fair  and  rich;  npon 
which  Alvarado  commanded  her  to  be  brought  forwardl  This  was  persistently 
refused  by  the  chiefs,  until  he  seized  one ;  then  an  Indian  girl  of  noble  birth 
was  prolm-id,  but  not  the  r\'^\\t  one.  '  Ho,  however,  imixirtuiiod  th' ni  niiu  li.' 
and  linuUy  Suchil  was  delivt-reil  up  to  him.  The  reader  will  apprccuit<.'  the 
probability  of  tliis  story  when  he  conBidcrs  how  likefy  it  was  tliat  the  Cak- 
chiquel nobles  would  seek  to  deter  Alvarado  from  proceeding  against  their 
national  enemies.  Raiuirti,  Procew  anUnt  Alvarculo.  See  question  and  ohai^ 
zviL  and  six.,  pp,  7  and  67t  Alvunado's  rep]y»  p.  77-8^  and  twatimniy. 
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BXPBDITION  TO  SALVABOB. 

1524. 

Campaign  against  iTzrriNTi^^N — A  Ropgii  March — The  Town  Sub- 
PBiSEi>  —  L>£»rLii.\TK  Defiance — Alvakaik)  Detekmixes  to  Explokk 
anu.  TABTRER  SouTH — Gbobscvg  thx  Ritbe  Michatotat — Ths 
Spamiabm  Come  to  Atiquipao,  TAomruJiiA,  TAznoo,  Kavootlak, 

AND  Pazaco    Thk  Towns  Desekted    Poisoned  St  AXIS  AMD  Canine 

Sacrifick    Kntkk  Salvador    Moyt  iZALt-o  and  Acatepec — Battles 

OP   ACAJUTLA    A-Ni>    TaC'IXCALCO — liLOOD-TUlUaTINESS    OP    THIS  CON- 

QOZROB — EirrsT  nrro  Cvscatlah — Fliqbt  op  the  Inhabitamts — 
Bsnmir  to  Fativajiit. 

While  receiving  at  Patinamit,  after  the  Zutugil 
campaign^  the  fealty  of  numerous  chieftains  of  the 
southern  coast  provinces,  Alvarado  was  told  that  the 
district  of  Itzcuintlan^  defied  him.  And  witli  their  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  benefits  of  Christian  civilization  cer- 
tain irritating  expressions  of  contempt  were  repoi  ted 
to  have  been  uttered  by  the  ruler  of  tlie  province. 
Chiefs  of  other  tribes  who  wished  to  ])ass  throui^h  it, 
in  onhjr  to  tender  allei^iance  to  the  Spaniards,  were 
deterred  and  insulted,  and  the  contjUeior  was  chal- 
leriLjcd  to  enter  the  land.^  Soniewliat  nittied  l)y  tlicsr 
l)()ld  jiroceediiiLCs,  the  impetuous  commander  iiiaiu  lu  d 
airainst  Itzcuintlan  with  all  his  available  force.  Span- 
isii  horse  and  foot,  and  a  large  body  of  Quiches  aud 

>  Th«  natiTB  nanw  of  lite  chtof  town,  FlnnteoKt,  waa  known  in  the  ttme  of 

Varqiu'/  lUH  fs'iviith  jf  ijiii'.  Alvarnrlo  calls  it  iHcutfiifeiiff/m',  liflm-inu,  i.  102; 
liemrra,  YztimtUi-^ttc,  tlee.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  x.;  Gonrnra,  Jzcuinteff'-,  J/ii*(. 
ifer.,23\.  Its  modora  appellation  is  Ksouintia.  SueaiMO  Natire Hoc -^f*,  v.  i'tOl. 

'  '  DicientlolcH,  (iui>  a<l<>uilc'  iUan.  i  que  eran  Ioco«,  sino  fjuo  me  ilejasen  k 
mi  ir  allii,  i  (^uc  touoH  mc  dariaii  Gucrnv,'  Alvarado,  Kdacion,  i.  102;  Iler- 
doe.  iii.  lib^  t.  cap.  z.;  Gojuara,  Hid,  Ifne.,  231. 
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Cakcliiqucls.^  It  was  a  very  rough  country  through 
which  he  had  to  pass.  Roads  there  were  none,  other 
than  mere  tracks  through  the  thick  woods,  for  in- 
tercourse with  Itzcuintlan  had  been  almost  entirely 
closedy  owing  to  incessant  war ;  but  these  circumstances 
favored  a  secret  entrance  into  the  hostile  territory. 
For  three  days  they  forced  their  way  through  an 
uninhabitable  tract  almost  closed  to  man  by  tropical 
undergrowth,  which  required  constant  application  of 
axe  and  knife,  so  tliat  one  day  thov  were  unable  to 
proceed  more  than  two  leagues.  On  reaching  the 
province  it  was  found  covered  with  thick  plantations 
alternating  witli  swamps.  Such  ground  being  no  place 
fur  liorses,  the  arquebusiers  took  the  front,  and  ad- 
vanced u})on  the  town  from  three  different  quarters. 
It  was  raining  heavily  at  the  time,  a  shower  prelimi- 
nary to  tlie  season  of  rain,  and  the  sentinels  had 
retired,  so  that  the  surprise  was  complete.*  Unable 
to  ai'm  or  unite,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  wo(xis  to 
escape  the  swords  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  fort, 
however,  which  commanded  the  town,  a  considerable 
body  of  warrioi-s  had  gathered,  who  offered  a  de- 
termined resistance,  wounding  many  Spaniards  and 
causing  great  loss  to  the  Indian  auxiliaries.  After  five 
hours  of  unavailing  attempts  to  gain  possession  of  the 
stronghold,  the  enraged  Alvarado  set  tire  to  the  ])lace. 
The  brave  defenders  appear  to  have  escaped,  thanks 
to  tlie  heavy  rain  and  the  proximity  of  the  sur- 
rounding woods.   Indeed,  according  to  Alvarado's  own 

'  Jimrroe,  followe«l  by  Braa.<M3ur  de  Bourboorg,  states  that  the  army,  when 
in  Itzcaintlaa,  oooiaisted  of  2o0  Spftnish  infantry,  100  cavalry,  and  6000 
€hiatemalan  and  o^er  Indiatia.  CfmU.  (ed.  London,  1823,)  220.   Now,  Alrb- 

ni<lr)  :l  little  later  in  this  eainj)aign  states  that  he  had  150  infantrj-,  100  horse, 
and  5000  or  tiOOO  Indian  auxiliaries.  This  number  of  infantry  is  more  proba- 
bly comet  than  that  given  by  Jnarros.  Alvarado  had  only  800  innntry 
wlion  lie  left  Mexico,  nmi,  though  few  ha<l  been  killed,  nuniliors  were 
wuundeil,  and  he  luul  left  garrisons  at  various  places.  Jielnciutt,  i.  Iti3.  That 
he  should  leaTeltaioiiintlnn  nith  250  SiNinish  foot-soldiers  and  lose  100  of  them 
it)  a  few  weeks  is  a  supixwition  that  cannot  be  entertaine<l.  Juarros  appean 
t<^)  have  followtMl  (ioniara,  //i«f.  Mex.,  232,  who  givea  the  alx)vc  figures. 

*  No  summons  of  surrender  was  sent,  which  omission  was  brought  forwanl 
as  a  charge  against  the  oonunander  at  a  later  date.  RamtrOt  Pnetto  wUra 
Alvarado,  7,  57  et  seq. 
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statement,  he  did  no  hann  beyond  burning  the  town.' 
The  subjection  of  the  district  was  not  yet  accomplished, 
however,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  the  ruler  with 
the  usual  summons  and  threats.  If  they  persisted 
in  keeping  aloof  and  refusing  to  submit,  their  lands 
and  comnelds  would  be  devastated,  and  they  and 
their  children  made  slaves.  This  menace  had  the 
desired  effect;  the  cacique  and  his  chiefe  submitted 
and  swore  obedience,  and  during  the  eight  days  Alva^ 
rado  remained  in  this  place  a  number  of  the  surround- 
ing towns  sent  in  their  allegiance.  But  the  restless 
spirit  of  both  leader  and  men  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  subjugation  of  one  province  only.  The  lieu- 
tenant-general hacl  heard  exciting  accounts  of  immense 
cities  and  wonderful  palaces,  and  discovery  was  almost 
as  attractive  to  him  as  pacification.  He  had  already 
informed  Cortes  that  it  was  his  intention  to  winter 
fiAy  or  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  Guatemala.  As 
an  additional  incentive  ho  had  received  positive  infor- 
mation that  a  march  ot*  twenty -hve  days  from  (Tiiate- 
mala  would  bring  him  to  the  end  of  the  land:  if  that 
should  prove  to  be  the  case  he  was  confident  of  find- 
ing soon  the  famous  strait,  for  which  so  many  were 
searching.^  Besides  the  strait  he  desired  also  to  find  a 
harbor  where  he  could  construct  vessels  for  exploring 
the  coast  at  a  later  date.  Already  a  great  soldier,  he 
desired  to  become  also  a  jjreat  discoverer.  Even  the 
rainy  season,  which  lias  just  set  in,  should  not  deter 
him,  tliough  his  diificulties  would  be  greatly  increased 
thtirebv. 

Starting  soutliward,  then,  from  Itzeuintlan,  the 
first  diiliculty  encountered  by  the  army  was  the  River 

'.TiintTos  states  that  this  was  a  nieht  attack,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
asleep  when  the  Sjmuiards  entered;  liernal  Diaz  says  that  it  occum-d  in  the 
morning. 

•  'Tanibicn  inc  hati  dioho.  fjue  cinco  .Toniadaa  nd<dante  do  ATia  Ciudad  nmi 
gnuidc,  que  cst^  veiate  JurnadaH  de  a«|ui,  se  acuba  f-sti  Tierra...8i  asi  ea, 
oertiaimo  tengo  que  es  el  Estrecho.*  Alvaradoy  Heiacio.t,  \.  IGO.  Pclaezcrro* 
neoualy  makes  this  campaign  follow  the  reduction  of  Mixoo,  Sacatepeque, 
Mazatenongo,  etc.  31cm.  (inat.,  i.  45-46.  Vazquez  thus  describes  it:  *8m 
dcjar  las  unna^i  de  las  nuuios,  ni  <lia  alguno  do  iMitallar  on  los  Puobkiado  Ia 
Costa,  corrio  oomo  un  rayo,  el  y  su  Exercito.'  Cluroiwa  de  Uval.,  7. 
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Michatoyat,'  which  could  be  crossed  only  by  bridging. 
The  first  town  reached  was  Atiquipac,* where  the  Span- 
iards were  amicably  received,  but  at  sunset  the  ))eoplo 
abandoiied  their  homes  aad  fled  to  the  mouutains.'' 

'  Laet,  Ogilby.  and  Kiepert  write  R.  Michato^ 

*  Called  Afii  par  by  Alvarado ;  '  '(ti  t  jiur  l»y  ( Jomara:  Atifjtii/tcujue  by  Juar- 
ro«;  Alicpac  by  l>ra8seur  de  Bourbouig;  aud  by  Ixtliixochitl,  iu  JJorrtUeH 
CnteldadcM,  (iO,  Cnla.  Alvando  itetat  tliat  both  tiw  kaigoage  and  xaoe  of 
people  were  here  different. 

*  Ramirez,  Piwwo  eotitra  Alvarado,  7-8  et  eeq.  The  aoconnt  pven  by 
JuariMS  differs  so  inncli  from  Alvanido's  tliat  I  can  give  the  foniu  r  but  little 
consideratiou  iu  the  toxt.  It  ia  to  tbib  cti'ect:  After  crossing  tlic  river  the  • 
SponiardB  were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  and  an  obettnate  bottle 
ciisiumI,  in  which  Alvarado  waa  disiiioiintod  by  a  chief,  wlm  woimded  liis 
liurse  with  a  lance.  Alvarado  then  attackeil  the  liidiun  un  foot  uiul  killed 
liitn.  The  victory  was  for  sonic  time  doubtful,  but  passed  finally  to  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  foUoM'ing  day  they  entered  the  deserted  town,  where 
before  lung  they  were  again  attacked  by  a  fresh  body  of  tlie  enemy.  Cooped 

in  the  narrow  streot.s,  the  Si>aniards  could  not  act,  and  retreated  to  open 
ground,  where  they  soon  threw  the  Indians  into  disorder. 

Alvando^  despatches  to  Gort^,  Rektnon  de  Alvarado,  form  the  base  of 
that  portion  of  the  t'niii(iie3t  of  fJuatemaln  which  W'^ins  witli  the  dei>arture 
of  the  >Spauiarda  froni  bocouusco  and  tenniiiatea  with  the  founding  of  the 
Cludad  de  Santiago  at  Plstinamit.  Two  only  of  these  reports  arc  extant ;  that 
there  was  at  least  one  mon'  is  oert'iiii  from  the  opening  line  of  tiie  first, 
wherein  Alvarado  sUites  that  he  liad  wiittou  from  Soconuaco;  '  de  S<mcomisco 
escrivi  h,  Vuc  ti  i  Mu-jestiul.'  It  mij^t  be  suppoaed.  from  the  expression 
'Vuestra  Magcstoil,'  that  tlie  letter  was  addressed  to  the  king  of  Spain;  the 
conclusion,  however,  proves  that  such  was  not  the  case,  as  Alvarado  requests 
Cort4  s  to  reix)rt  liin  .servii  es  to  his  Majesty.  '  Ma<re.st;iil '  is  probably  a  mis- 
print  for  'Merced,'  or  an  incorrect  reading  of  the  manuscript.  These  de- 
spatches were  first  pabliahed  at  Toledo,  Cfetober  20,  1525,  with  the  fmrth 
report  of  CoT-tt's  to  the  king  of  Spain.  They  were  aftci'\^*nnl  translated  into 
Italian  by  Ramusio  and  published  at  Venice  iu  lotio.  In  1749  Harcia,  a 
D)emlH.>r  of  the  royal  council,  reproduced  them,  in  Madrid,  in  hia  collection 
of  tli<!  works  of  the  chroniclerH,  ancl  it  nmy  Iw  remarke«l  that  liamusio's 
translation  does  not  always  agree  with  this  Spauish  e<lition.  Tcnuiux- 
ComjmnH  traii^latod  Ramusio's  version  into  French  and  published  the  let- 
ters at  Foris,  in  18.38,  in  his  Collection  of  Voyages.  AlvarMlo's  style  la 
dear  and  simple,  terse  and  vigorous,  and  his  descri^ons  are  vivU.  That 
he  did  not  report  all  his  proceedings  to  Cort«'3  is  evident  from  thoJVoeeSiO 
contra  Alvarado,  already  froniicntly  quoted,  iu  which  uumerooB  aota  of 
cmelty,  outrage,  and  embezzlement  are  charged  against  him.  Yet  thero 
la  no  jnst  reiLson  to  doubt  tlie  truthfulness  of  Ti is  nan-ations  so  far  as  they 
go,  i^uice  they  are  supporteil  by  gootl  authorities.  It  is  suppression  and 
not  miiirepresenUition  of  facts  that  can  be  chai:ged  against  luni.  In  these 
two  des)mtohcs  the  writer  has  portraycil  his  own  cbaiticter  most  clearly. 
His  energy,  recklessnwa,  ancl  indomitable  will,  his  bmvery,  religious  su- 
)H!r8tition,  anil  andiitioti,  are  all  di.stiiietly  displayed;  but  in  l*old  relief, 
pron^iueut  above  all  otlicr  tiuits,  is  itsvuirni/ed  his  cruelty :  whenever  the 
carnage  on  the  iMttle-field  has  iMcn  nnasually  ilreadfnl  he  delights  to  re]K)rt 
it  to  Curt  s,  Konietiines  <'ven  mentionin;^'  the  inaft«  i-  twirc:  aud  when  the 
natives  have  maiiaged  to  escape  him  with  eoiii|);u'atively  sntall  loss,  he 
i^^^retfnlly  enters  into  explanations  and  gives  the  reasons  whv  so  few  lives 
were  tiiken.  These  des|>;tt<  lies  arc  jxirticularly  interesting'  for  tlieir  evi- 
dence relative  to  the  site  of  the  lirst  city  founded  by  the  .S|)auiards  iu 
Guatemala.  They  moreover  correet  many  emma  committed  fay  fiemoaol, 
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There  was  no  time  to  be  wasted  with  them,  for  the 
roads  might  at  any  time  be  rendered  impassahie  by  the 
rains,  and  so  the  army  pushed  forward  aftber  branding 
a  few  unfortunates  as  slaves,^®  the  commander  taking 
every  precaution  in  the  disposition  of  his  forces  for  the 
security  of  baggage  and  the  protection  of  the  auxilia- 
ries. The  next  town  reached  was  Tacuylula,  standing' 
to-day  under  the  same  name.  The  reception  here  was 
similar  to  the  former,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  natives 
detected  the  quality  of  their  visitors  nioi-e  quickly  than 
did  tlie  [)eople  of  Atiquipac.  Within  an  hour  they  had 
all  fled." 

From  Tacuylula  they  advanced  to  Taxisco,  where, 
according  to  Alvarado's  report,  the  inhabitants  ap- 
peared friendly."  The}'  parsed  the  night  in  the  town, 
with  every  precaution  against  attack,  for  it  was  strong 
and  populous,  and  the  Spaniards  were  under  no  little 
apjireliension  of  an  assault.  They  were  unmolested, 
however,  and  leit  on  the  iollowing  morning  lor  the 
town  of  Nancintlan.*^  For  better  seeuritv  the  com- 
mander  placed  ten  horsemen  in  the  rear  and  an  equal 
number  in  the  centre  with  his  bairsfaore,  while  with 
the  remainder  of  the  cavalry  he  led  the  van.  He  had 
advanced  between  two  and  three  leagues  when  a  tierce 
assault  was  made  upon  his  rear,  wherein  a  number 

Ji^MDies,  and  Jnarroa,  who,  stran^toliy,  could  never  have  seen  these  reports, 
or  Qveu  Uviedo's  almost  verbatim  copy  of  them.  Another  narrative  of  th<i 
conquest  was  written  by  Oonzailo  de  Alvarado,  which  work  Pelaez,  Mem. 

(r'i'iit.,  i.  47,  coiiHiderH  that  Hfrixni  must  liuvu  seen.  It  was  iit-vfr  piil>lislic'<l ; 
J uarros  thus  describes  it:  '  MS.  do  Gouzalo  de  Alvanuio, <^ue  paraLtt  eu  poder 
de  D.  Nioola*  de  Videe  y  Alvmndo,  m  deeeendiente.' 

^ Hamii'i'Z,  P roc f so  contra  Almrful  >,  "J  H  vt  st  ij. 

*Mo  rccibicruu  do  paz,  i  se  alcaruu  dendu  ix  vim  huru.'  Alvarado,  Jit  la- 
eiom  i.  163. 

Jiinrros  states  that  the  army  halted  near  the  city,  and  was  almost 
inniicdiutely  attacked  by  three  strong  liaods  of  natives,  one  descending  from 
tliu  liL'iglits  of  Nexti(iiii|)ac,  anotlRr  troin  Taxiiico,  and  tlio  third  from  (lUa/a- 
caiMui.  It  required  all  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  Spaniards  to  resist  the 
coRiMned  onset.  Bnt  the  division  from  Qaaxacapan  ahandoned  the  field, 
vliilc  that  whirli  came  dnwn  from  thti  mouiiUiiiis  was  brnkcn  iind  put  to 
fligiit;  whercupuii  the  l  axisco  party  submitted,  un<l  the  tnwn  remained  ia 
the  pofwetwiou  of  the  Spanianls.  Juarrm,  Gnat.  (cd.  London,  182.3),  'J.!!. 

(^lled  by  Alvanulo  Snri  uih  Inn,  and  yrci  inlifnH  by<'«niara;  in  Mer- 
cator's  Atlas,  1<374,  ^ucentltU'ti,  uuii  in  the  H  aU-Jiuiiadie  Hpici^hel,  (H,  A'a* 
eeddan.  Its  modem  nama  is  Naaoiiitla. 
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of  his  Indian  allies  were  killed,  and^  what  he  deplored 
still  more,  a  great  quantil^  of  his  baggage,  stores, 
and  material  was  earned  o£u'* 

This  was  a  grave  loss,  and  the  commander  imme- 
diately sent  his  brother,  Joi^  Alvarado,  with  forty 
or  fifty  of  the  cavalry  to  attempt  a  recapture.  On 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  late  disaster  this  officer 
fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  warriors"  and  put  them  to 
flight,  but  recovered  none  of  the  lost  effects.  In  the 
mean  time  the  army  arrived  at  Nancintlan,  and  Jorge 
Alvarado  having  returned  with  Uttle  or  nothing  ac- 
complished, Puertocarrero"  was  sent  back  with  a  de- 
tachment of  foot-soldiers.  The  second  attempt  was 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  first.  The  fact  is,  the  country 
was  all  in  arms;  the  natives  had  retired  to  mountain 
fastnesses,  whence  thev  issued  forth  to  attack  as  occa- 
sion  oflfercd.  Nancintlan  had  also  been  abandoned, save 
by  the  principal  men  who  were  detained  as  prisoners. 
During  the  eight  days'  stay"  here,  Alvarado  sought  in 
vain  to  induce  the  pco])lc  to  return,  and,  as  he  could 
delay  his  iiiarcli  no  longer,  out  of  pure  spite  the  das- 
tardly commander  burned  the  town  and  liis  prisoiicrs.^^ 

The  Spaniards  now  advanced  to  the  neighboring 

'*Tll««e  conaiated  of  cloth,  cro-ss-bow  strings,  horseshoes,  nails,  and  other 
iron  ftrticles.  Alvarado  .state.s  at  a  lator  date  tliat  the  naila  and  horscslKx-B 
were  cast  with  copper  by  tlio  Indians,  w  ho  believed  that  the  iron  would  molt 
with  it.  Paminz,  Proeno  ewrlra  Alvarcuh^  79-60.  Tho  clothing,  he  aaya, 
couM  not  bo  recovered,  M  it  had  been  torn  np  for  breech<cloats.  UdaekiHt  i« 
163 ;  Ucie  lo,  iu.  4»3. 

"  Herrera  affirms  that  they  were  from  Kaadntiaa,  and  had  the  costom  of 
fightinj^  witli  little  l>cll.<.  '  si  ndas  campanillas, '  in  their  hands.  .Tuarrns  states 
that  all  iii([uiriea  to  discover  tho  reason  of  this  practice  have  been  useless. 
Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  x.;  Juarrott  Cfuak  (ed.  London,  1823),  282; 
also  Oomani,  IH»t.  J/cjr,,  232. 

'•'lleffiTed  to  as  Don  Potlro,  one  of  Cortts'  most  trusted  officers.  See 
Jlisl.  Ml  J-.,  chap,  vi.,  this  series.  Ho  is  mentioned  more  than  once  l)y  Alva- 
rado, and  important  oonunands  were  intnuted  to  him.  Rdadon^  i.  lU:i-4. 

"  Juarros  says  this  stay  was  made  atOnazacapan,  a  town  passed  on  the 
way  to  Xaiii  iiillun.  The  nnny  wmild  have  been,  thus  far,  alHuit  '2.">  days  on 
the  cmup.iign  of  discovery :  Four  days  from  Patinainit  to  Itycuiutlan,  eight 
days  at  this  latter  place,  four  days  in  passing  through  the  towns  of  Atiquipac, 
Tacuylula,  and  Taxiseo,  to  Nancintlan,  and  eight  at  tliis  Latter  jtlace. 

A'« ProcAino  c<>nlr<t  Altitriulo,  8,  o8,  79  ct  soq.  Bitisseur  de  Bour- 
hcNli;g  is  of  opinion  that  only  certain  of  tho  chiefs  were  captured  after  baVU|g 
fled,  and  that  they  were  hanged.  Jllst.  Nal.  Civ.,  iv.  GOO.  I  give  tlieiiam> 
tive  as  derived  from  the  evidence  in  Alvarado's  trial. 
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townc^Pazaco."  The  Heutenant-general  had  already 
received  an  invitation  from  the  chiefs,  with  protesta* 
tions  of  friendship,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
sincere,  for  as  the  Spaniards  approached  the  town 
their  advance  was  interrupted  by  short  poisoned  stakes, 
ingeniously  hidden  in  the  ground."  The  roads,  also, 
were  found  to  be  closed  near  the  town,  with  all  pos- 
sible impediments  to  an  advance.  As  they  entered 
the  place,  the  spectacle  of  a  canine  sacrifice,  a  cere- 
monial significant  of  liatred  and  defiance,  met  their 
gaze.^^  Nor  were  hostilities  long  delayed.  At  a  signal 
the  natives  suddenly  appeared,  shouting  their  shrill 
war-cries,  and  threw  upon  the  Spaniaras  so  heavy  a 
discharf^e  of  arrows,  lances,  and  stones,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  they  held  their  ground.  Slowly  but 
surely,  however,  Spanish  weapons  and  coats  of  mail 
prevailed,  and  the  Indians,  unable  to  stand  before 
them,  fled  to  the  surrounding  heights^  amidst  the 
attendant  horrors  of  pursuit." 

The  army  thereupon  passed  across  the  La  Paz 
River^  into  M'liat  is  now  the  state  of  Salvador,  first 
entering  Moquizalco/^  and  then  they  went  to  Acatepec 

■"The  present  town  of  Fsneo,  odled  Faeoeo  hy  Oriedo,  UL  48S,  and 

Pm^o  by  Herrera.  il c  iii.  lil).  v.  cap.  x.,  and  <!"Tn.ir:i,  //^^  Mrx.,  *23'J. 

•"These  M  erc  pliiccd  HlautwLso,  anu  projoctetl  two  or  tlirce  lingers'  width 
above  the  surface.  Hiev  were  ameared  with  so  noxious  a  poiaon  that  if  but 
a  drop  of  blooil  wrrp  (Imwn  tlic  wf»undctl  man  die<l  insane,  on  the  second, 
third,  or  seventh  day,  suli'ering  intense  thirst.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap. 
Z.;  Ik'atiee  Rncfs,  ii.  744. 

^  Herrtra,  dec  iii.  lib.  t.  cap.  x.  On  a  mevioo*  oooaiioa  they  had  met 
with  thia  indicatfam  of  hosttHtv,  bat  in  this  instance  they  seem  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  tlic  cfremony.  Alrnnnlu,  lUlnrion,  i. 

' I  aeiguimoa  el  alcance  todo  lo  <^ue  se  pudo  seguir.'  Alvurado,  lidacionf 
L  16S.  Jnamw  atatea  that  this  victory  did  not  decide  the  conquest  of  the  dia- 
trict ;  somo  towns  submitted,  but  others  rctaineil  tlieir  lil>orty.  Among  thoea 
which  sought  fur  peace  was  the  larpo  town  of  Tcjiitla,  four  leagues  from 
Guazacai)an,  which  was  talran  poawailOH  of  aaan  arsenal.  After  tho  conc^ucst 
it  gradually  lost  its  ancient  importance,  and  waa  abandoned  about  the  nuddle 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  Near  IJay  of  .Son.s<tnato.    See  maps  of  Colon,  1.V27,  and  Ribero,  ir)29, 
haviiijj  at  or  near  tliis  point  r.  Ciejo;  also  Kiepert's  JUapqf  VcntmU  America^ 
1858.  R.  Paxa  forms  the  boundary  between  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 
i<«  rvidrntly  nn  abbieviatioa  of  the  native  name  Fuaoo,  and  Fai  a  Spanish 
con  n  1 1:  ion  of  I'oza. 

^'  Alvai  udo  caUait  Mopkalco;  Herrera  and  Gomara,  MopiealHeo.  Bras- 
sour  de  liourbourg  remarks  that  it  socms  to  correspond  with  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Nahuizalco,  not  far  from  i>ou&onatc,  in  Salvador.  JiiM.^tat.Ci».,iy.  GGl. 
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Both  of  these  towns  reoeived  the  strangers  hospitably, 
but  the  inhabitants  soon  fled,  overcome  by  terror  at 
the  cruelties  committed.  Angered  by  this  continual 
desertion,  Alvarado  ordered  the  Indians  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  as  many  of  them  as  could  be  seized  were 
branded  as  slaves.  He  then  hastened  forward,  direct- 
ing his  march  to  Acajutla.'"  On  arriving  within  half 
a  league  of  the  town  he  encountered  a  mighty  host 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  to  oppose  him,  their  ranks 
extending  over  a  wide  plain  that  lay  before  the  city. 


**'  Mentioned  by  the  conqueror  as  Acaxnal,  '  donde  bate  la  Mar  del  Siir  en 
M.'  liclacioii,  i.  10.3.  Gomara  calls  \t  Acniucail ;  Herrera,  Cayacatl;  and  Oviedo 
Acarral,  while  Ixtlibcochitl  gives  it  the  name  of  Acayncatl.  Ita  motlem  ap- 
pellation i3  Acajutla.  Juarros  incoiToctly  8tat<?8  that  Alvarado  did  not  dis- 
covtT  it  before  ir»34.  Guat.,  i.  2o4.  Foniaudo  Colon,  l.ViT,  and  Diego  do 
Ribcro,  1.V20,  write  la-^mata/t.  Mcrcator'«  atlaa.  1574,  town  and  hay  Acnxutla  ; 
Opilby,  1G71,  Pf"  </'  Acnxufin:  Laet,  ](>33,  P"  i/r  Arnrvtla:  West-Indhche 
Sp'c'jlrf,  IG'J-i,  (  '(vnilta ;  Jofibrj^s,  1770,  Somomite  or  Trinidad  City,  liioSt  Jngo, 
and  the  Bonthcm  point  lutfro-*,  southern  cape  /*f  dc  los  Iltmediofy  northern 
capo  P\  Daraxulla,  on  the  coast  near  the  latter  point  Ouacapa,  and  in  the  in- 
terior ('ftifjuimula.  A  little  north  river  and  city  las  Esdavos;  Kiepert,  1858, 
B.  dc  Soii/ioiiat''y  also  a  like  named  city  cn  the  <S'f  Jarfo.  On  the  coast,  Aca- 
jutla city,  and  eastward,  P.  </<•  Ion  Itemrdio«,  Puerto  Libtrtad,  and  P<  de  la 
Concordia.  The  coast  ia  called  Cuetla  del  Daleamo. 
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It  was  indeed  an  inspiriting  sight  for  an  Indian  fighter. 
Times  had  been  somewhat  tame  for  the  last  few  days, 
but  here  was  the  promise  of  rare  sport,  indeed.  Al- 
varado,  who  was  in  advance  with  the  cavalry, 
approached  to  within  a  cross-bow  shot,  and  then 
halted  for  his  infantiy  to  come  up.  As  he  ran  his 
experienced  eye  over  the  forests  of  spears,  and  marked 
the  magnituae  of  the  hostile  array,  he  felt  that  all 
his  coolness  and  all  his  skill  would  be  required  to  save 
his  army  that  day.  War  plumes  waved  from  the 
heads  of  thousands,  and  battle  devices  were  scattered 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  the  feathered 
banners  floating  above  the  parti-colored  bands  threw 
over  all  an  air  of  peculiar  brillianee.^  The  foe  had 
chosen,  too,  an  advantageous  position.  In  their  rear 
thick  woods  offered  easy  refuge  in  case  of  need.  Yet 
already,  before  they  were  his  own,  Al\  arado  began  to 
plan  that  none  should  escape  him.  He  stood  there 
like  a  hunter  overlooking  a  band  of  antelope,  and 
thinking  how  he  could  hest  secure  theni  all.  Of  what 
advantage  was  it  to  Charles,  or  Christ,  or  even  to 
these  panting  wolves  themselves,  that  this  ill  fated 
multitude  to  the  last  man  should  die? 

As  the  remainder  of  his  forces"  came  up,  Alvarado 
advanced  a  little  nearer  to  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
manifested  no  inclination  to  leave  their  position ;  they 
appeared  to  be  awaiting  attack.  Alvarado  then  feigned 
retreat,  which  the  army  performed  in  perfect  order, 
though  in  apparent  haste,^  the  commander  himself 
having  charge  of  tiie  rear.  The  result  was  as  he 
anticipated.    The  duped  natives  eagerly  pursued;  at 

•  Furedan  Wen  con      MMKM  cuino  OTsn 
bllttios  pcnaclios  ("j  llcuauan  en  las  calicras.'  Clomaia,  Hist.  Mex.,  '23'2. 

"  It  is  on  tliia  occasion  tliat  Alvarailo  gives  the  uumljer  of  l>is  forces. 
IxtUlxochitl  s;iy.s  there  werc  not  more  than  7000  Mexicans  and  Tczcucons... 
an<I  Alvar.'ul'i  lia<l  not  more  than  '2M  Spanish  foot  and  100  bone,  ftud  eoDM 
few  thousand  (^uauhtcniaitecs.  Jlon  ihten  ('mehlndct,  69. 

Goniara  stJiti^s  that  Alvarado  »hired  not  attack  them,  liecause  thry  wore 
■0  strong  and  well  drawn  up,  but  that  the  Indiana  charged  the  Sjpuiieh  army 
as  it  was  moving  by.  Hiat.  Mtx.,  232.  Ixtlilxochitra  a«eoimt  U  similar  to 
that  of  (jromara :  '  Pasuron  por  un  lado  del  ejercitf)  de  loe  encmigos ;  y  conio 
loo  vieton  A  la  otra  parte,  envistioron  oon  eUoa.'  Horribles  C'rueldadeSf  00-70. 
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last,  they  thought,  these  beings  maledict  are  afraid. 
And  tliey  Hew  at  them  with  wild  demonstrations  of 
joy  at  the  expected  victory,  making  in  their  onset 
such  a  roar  as  would  have  appalled  any  l>ut  veteran 
troops.  In  their  blind  enthusiasm  they  grappled  and 
struijrti:led  with  the  retirinij:  cavalry,  seizinif  tlie  horses* 
tails  and  the  riders'  stirrups.  Their  arrows  rattled 
thick  like  hailstones  noainst  the  metal  armor  of  the 
soldiers,  or  with  angry  hiss  passed  them  by,  reaching 
to  the  farthest  (nid  of  the  8])anish  army.  For  some 
time  this  movement  continued  over  the  level  plain, 
on  which  no  obstacle  interposed  to  prevent  its  suc- 
cessful achievement.'"  After  thus  drawing;  the  enemy 
away  from  the  frieii<11y  wood,  and  to  sucli  ground 
as  best  suited  the  purpose,  the  order  was  given;  the 
Spanish  army  wheeled  and  fell  on  the  unpre])ai'ed  I'oe 
like  a  storm  of  Sodom.  Sennacherib's  hosts  before 
Jerusalem  met  no  more  complete  destruction  than 
the  army  of  warriors  before  Acajutla  that  day.  In- 
cas(;d  in  cumbersome  cotton  armor,  they  could  not  flee, 
and  wlien  overthrown  by  the  charging  horsemen  thev 
could  not  rise  again. As  they  lay  heljiless  »>n  tlu; 
ground  tlie  infantry  and  auxiliaries  would  cut  and 
pierce  them  as  if  they  had  been  swine,  following  as 
zealously  as  possible  the  example  of  Alvarado,  who, 
severely  wounded'^  and  out  of  humor,  vented  his 
malignant  si)lcen  upon  these  home -defenders.  Ah! 
war  18  a  glorious  thing;  and  tliat  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion  whidi  refine  and  ennoble  war  I 

**  Brawwir  cle  Bourboug,  nided  by  TemamtV  tnunbtion  fttmn  Ramiuio 

of  Alvarado's  letter, say.s:  'Sana  tine  I'iiK'galit.^  <lu  terrain  permit  aux  Espagnolsj 
de  leur  oi)poser  bcaucoup  dc  rt^'sistauce.'  JJisl.  ^'al.  Cic^  iv.  662.  See  alao 
Almradot  RetaeioHt  i.  164,  and  AivarodCt  iMtret,  in  Tfmau»-0)impem$t  i^rie  i. 
torn.  X. 

For  armor  they  wore  a  sack,  with  sleeves  reaching  down  to  the  feet,  of 
luurd  twisted  cotton,  tiiree  fingers  in  thickness,  (tomara,  /inl  Jf«c.,  232; 
Atrarwlo^  JldaeioH^  L  164;  Saltvt  Jtaeef,  ii.  742. 

Ho  had  been  yiiereed  thronoh  the  thigli  >vith  on  arrow,  which  was  shot 

with  such  force  as  to  penetrate  tM  i»dd!>'.  His  le;^  w  .is  slinrtcncil  in  conse- 
quence to  the  extent  of  four  fingen*  tridtli,  and  he  remained  hune  for  life. 

this  woand  in  Sooonnsoo.  HUt.  CkjfapOf  7. 
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The  reyenge  of  the  chivalrous  commander  was  am- 
ple; not  one  of  all  that  multitude  of  warriors  was  left 
alive  upon  the  field.*    When  the  extermination  was 


whom  there  was  a  great  number;  then  they  paased 
on  to  Tacuxcalco."  Pedro  Puertocarrero  had  been 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing two  spies,  who  reported  that  the  warriors  of 
this  town  and  its  dependencies  were  assembled  in 
large  numbers  to  oppose  their  advance,  whereupon  the 
scouting  party  proceeded  until  they  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  enemy.  Gonzalo  do  Alvarado,  who  led 
the  van,  his  brother  being  ill  of  his  wound,  presently 
came  up  witli  forty  of  the  cavalr}-,  and  drew  up  in 
order,  waitiii*,^  for  the  main  l)()dy  to  arrive.  The  com- 
mander, though  still  suflcring  severely,  mounted  a 
horse  as  hist  he  could  and  issued  his  orders.  The 
Indians  were  drawn  uj)  in  one  solid  phalanx ;  he  would 
assail  them  on  three  sides  at  once.  Thirty  of  the 
cavalry,  under  the  conmiand  of  (ionzalo  dc  Alvarado, 
were  to  attack  the  right,  his  brother  Otjmez  was  ordered 
to  lead  twenty  more  against  the  left,  while  Jorge**  was 
to  charge  the  front  with  the  rest  of  the  forces. 

These  arrangements  made,  he  took  his  post  on  ele- 
vated ground  above  the  battle  held.  E\  en  his  stout 
heart  sank  somewhat  within  him  as  he  viewed  the 
scene.  One  portion  of  the  plain  was  covered  with  a 
forest  of  tall  spears,"  and  the  compact  body  of  foemen 

"  Tliis  iij  Alvanulo'8  own  f«tnti'mcnt :  'I  fu«'  tan  gnuidc  d  dfstnM'f).  <hh'  «'n 
elliiH  hicimos,  que  en  poco  tieuipo  uo  liuvia  ningunu  da  Union  loa  (juc  Halierou 
vivos ;'  and  lower,  'I  en  caicodo  la  Qente  de  pie,  loi  mataba  todos.'  Jtflacion, 
i.  104.  Oomare  nys,  *  Y  oari  no  dezaron  wii^wn  dellos  viao.'  Hitk  Mex.t  232. 

»  TRcnaocaloo.  (hyiedo.  Hi.  484. 

•""  Till'  thre<'  l>n>tlu  rs  who  .'u  <  iiiniwuiieil  Alvanulo  from  Mi  \i<  o  jin-  imw 
brouglit  mure  into  notice.  There  are  three  other  Alvanulus  nientiuut-d  by 
Pnentes  in  hi«  list  of  conqnerorm,  but  tiieir  namea  do  not  correspond  to  thoao 
of  the  other  bn)thfr«  of  the  licntcnant-jrcncml.  FtirvUM  y  Oniiiiaa,  BeeordO' 
ciOH  Fioridn,  M.S.,  2.V-7:  JSrrmil  /Haz,  I/is/.  I'mlmL,  14. 

'Quevcrla  de  lojoecra  pam  oyimutar.  {K)ri|uc  Ionian  t«j<lo0  losmaslailfM 
de  trcinta  palmos,  todas  cn  ArlHjkdas.'  Almnulo,  lirlacivu,  \.  164.  llerrem 
adds  that  the  npeani  were  {KiiiKjncd :  'Los  lauQas  eran  mayores,  con  yerua.* 
dec  UL  lib.  V.  cap.  X. 
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told  him  that  they  were  oven  more  numerous  tlian 
the  army  he  had  defeated  a  iew  days  before."^  His 
apprehensions  were  in  no  wise  lessened  as  he  watched 
his  forces  draw  near  the  enemy  and  observed  how 
immovable  they  stood,  and  without  sign  of  fear.  But 
what  seemed  to  him  most  stranijfe  was  that  his  own 
men  hesitated  to  charge.  He  afterward  ascei'tained 
that  l)etween  the  opposing  lines  lay  a  narrow  meadow 
which  the  Spani;n  ds  mistook  for  a  swamp,  and  delayed 
their  onset  until  thev  had  assured  themselves  of  the 
firmness  of  the  ground.  Presently  the  stirring  cry  of 
Santia'j^o!  was  Iieanl,  and  Alvarado's  heart  swelled 
within  him:  his  })assion  for  human  l>lood  appeai-s  to 
increase  with  the  slaughter  of  his  tens  of  thousands, 
and  the  lately  gay  and  gallant  cavalier  is  l)ect)ming  a 
monster  deliyhtinyf  in  carna-'e  and  butcherv,  killinj; 
men  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it.  Witli  a  feeling 
of  fierce  delight  the  wounded  man  now  watched  his 
army  break  into  the  Indian  colunms.  lie  marked  the 
rout  and  bloody  })ursuit,  and  noticed  with  satisfaction 
how  the  plain  became  streaked  w  ith  dead  bodies  in 
the  track  of  the  fugitives  and  pursuers,  which  ghastly 
line  was  soon  over  a  leaijue  in  leiiLrtli. 

Taking  possession  of  the  town,-  the  Spaniards  re- 
mained in  it  for  two  days,  and  then  moved  on  to 
Mihuatlan.'"  All  the  towns  and  villages  hereabout 
were  found  desei-ted;  the  natives  seemed  to  have  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  chance  of  Bucoeas  in  the 
field,  and  no  escape  from  oppression  when  once  their 
liberty  wajs  lost.  At  Atecuan"  the  commander  was 
met  by  envoys  from  Atlacatl,  the  king  of  Cuzcatlan, 
bearing  proffers  of  friendship,  which  were  received 
with  satisfaction,  for  the  delay  and  fatigue  of  battle 
with  the  reward  of  empty  towns,  however  pleasur- 

s«  <peic<s  (IcRpues  oon  otio  exerdto  mayor,  ysuw  pdigroao.'  Herrera,  dco. 
iii.  lib.  V.  cap.  x. 

Galled  by  Al\-arado,  JUiaguadm;  hyBi&avc^Meaitbm;  by  Lctiilxoehitl 
and  Oomarn,  Mahuallan. 

Atdiuun,  Alvatxuio,  Seiaekm,  i.  104;  Leebnaii,  Jlerrera,  dec.  iii  libw 
oap.  x,}  Atledniaii,  OomarOf  Hkt.  Jf«x.,  232}  Athdiiian,  0«ierfo,  iiL  484. 
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Me,  seemed  profitless.*  So  &t,  indeed,  Alvorado 
seems  to  have  effected  lit<Je  with  respect  to  the  actual 

conquest  of  the  country.  His  line  of  march  was 
marked  by  heaps  of  slain,  by  burned  cities  and 
«1<  s(  rted  villa;^t  s/<»  but  as  for  native  subjects  of  his 
Majesty,  or  Christian  converts,  or  colonies,  or  any 
permanent  advantages,  they  were  few.  If,  now  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  country,  he  could  gain  a  faithful 
ally,  a  second  Sinacam,  pacification  might  become 
more  ]>ermanent  and  profitable.  To  this  end  he  di- 
rected his  march  toward  Cuzcatlan,"  the  capital  of 
that  country,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  inhabited  by 
a  considerable  population,  and,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  conquerors,  hardly  second  to  Patinaiuit. 

AlthouLfh  the  Indians  aloni];'  the  road  uianifVsted 
tlu'ir  frit'iidliness  by  sui)plyiiiLi"  the  Spaiiiai'ds  with 
fruits  and  fresli  provisions  in  abundance,  and  altliough 
tliev  were  cordially  wcltonied  into  the  city  by  tlie 
i-liicis,  yet  oTi  takiiiLf  up  their  (piarters  the  whole 
]»opulation  luslicd  to  amis,  and  a  trw  liours  after  the 
citv  was  ( Inserted.'''  All  efforts  at  reconciliation  on 
tlie  part  of  Alvarado  were  unavailing.  Sunnnons  to 
obedience  and  nn  naces  were  efpially  disregar(l(  <l,  and 
a  formal  requirement  was  sent,  coupled  with  the 

**  '  Yo  Io8  recibi  peiuando  quo  no  me  mentirion  conio  Iu«  utroa.'  AhmndOt 
JM(tcio7t,  i.  164.  Oviedo,  on  the  oootmy,  njt,  'Pennndo  que  mentiriaB, 
«oino  Itm  otros.'  L  ASTt. 

*^  'Los  nuw  do  ]<m  pueblos  ftieron  qnanados  e  destrnidos.'  Jtamira,  Pfth 

CfAO  rori'rn  Ahnrailit,  '2(]  i-i  HOfj. 

*'  Written  Ciiitlttchan  by  Gonuuii  aiid  Ixtlilxochitl.  Cuzcatlaii,  meaning 
Land  of  Jewels,  JuarrWt  (funi.,  i.  23,  was  the  ancient  numc  of  tlic  prc^inoe, 
an  well  ns  tli«>  l  ity  rpprpwntfd  by  thv  iiH»<lt  ni  San  Salvador,  yaf'nr  /i't'v  *. 
V.  xii.  In  <)(jill)ii'n  Aiiierira,  1(571,  is  wrilUii  town  .v.  Siih'<tihir,aud  south  of 
it  n  town  La  Trinhlad;  Laet,  ir»33.  .S'.  Saluadi^r,  mnl  on  tlic  opposite  ride  of 
the  river  La  Triruitadt  and  in  the  interior  to  the  north  a  city  GratioM  a  JHo»; 
Jeflfreys,  177A,  San  Satmdor  or  Cmenttan^  wnt  Kfxttffa  (tnaymoro,  enl  C9Wni- 
tale*,  norfli  hf>  i"<- :  Kit  j"  it.  I^'.'s,  Snn  Snlntilnr,  ptati',  town  and  voloUMX 

''The  S{taniarda  enttTtaincd  Home  BUsniciona  of  treachery.  BraaMOrdo 
Bourbourg  RtateH  that  the  prince  and  all  his  suite  were  seized  and  kept 
])ri.sfinen'.  Il'mt.  Xnt.  <'/)•.,  iv.  VM.  The  trstiniony  <»f  Alvnrmlo's  Icttor  tends 
on  the  eontnirv  to  pnivt-  tliat  tiny  eHca|>cd  from  Uie  towuuith  the  n-Ht  of  the 
population:  'f  micntras  nfw  nitoHontainoB,  ao  cnied6  Hombre  de  ellus  cn  el 
Tueblo,  que  todos  ac  fucron  &  laa  Sierras.  B  como  vi  esto,  Yo  ombid  mis 
Mensaceros  k  loe  Seflores  do  alii  k  deciiies,  que  no  fncsen  maloe.'  RtlaeUm^  L 
104.  uompaie,  however,  HambrtZt  Froee$o  eoitfm  Almrado,  9  et  seq. 
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OBOal  conditions;  but  no  reply  came.  Then  the  in- 
vaders tried  force,  but  for  once  they  were  baffled. 
For  fully  stn-ontoon  days  the  most  strenuous  exertions 
were  mmlo  to  subdue  them,  during*  which  time  several 
sanoruinary  encounters  occurred,  wherein  a  number  of 
Spaniards  were  woundtHl  and  eleven  horses  killed,  the 
auxiliaries  sufferini^  severely.  Thus  even  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  ca|)ital  failed  to  secure  the  primary  object 
of  tlie  invasion. 

Alvarado  now  perceived  that  with  the  present  force 
he  never  would  he  able  to  save  the  s(Uils  nf  these  Cuz- 
eaters.  and  lie  saw  that  his  j)osition  wa.s  becoming 
critical.  The  rainy  season  was  now  well  upon  him, 
the  roads  were  heconiinef  bad,  and  every  day  would 
render  retreat  nion-  ditht  ult.  The  return  marcli  ex- 
tended over  several  hundred  miles,  and  he  could  not 
expect  to  meet  with  mudi  Iinspitality  or  assistance. 
He  deci(k'd,  therefore,  to  return  to  Guatemala.  But 
before  he  set  out  he  would  make  letjallv  secure  his 
claim  ujK)n  the  vassalage  of  the  Cuzcatecs.  With 
this  view  he  instituted  a  process  against  them  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  law,  and  sammoned  them  to  sur- 
render. As  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  proclamation, 
proceedin&fs  were  closed  after  the  lei^al  time  had  ex- 
pii^dandlentencewwpaBged.  They  were  pnmoimoed 
traitors  and  their  chiefs  condemned  to  death.' 

This  solemn  ceremony  ended,**  Alvarado  was  ready 
to  depart  from  the  country,  though  not  till  he  had 
branded  all  he  could  lay  hands  upon.  He  was  some- 

*^  Aliriraflo,  Bflfir'um,  i.  104-5;  Ramirez,  Prctrfno  fontra  Ahyinvlo,  5S-9 
et  »*ni.  BiuMiear  de  Bourbouig,  r^puxUeM  of  all  Spanish  evideace,  boldly  aa- 
•nines  that  the  kfaig  'alnai  que  ton*  lea  eefgneon  ue  sa  conr*  were  in  fact  pot 

tfi  «leath,  //'■'.  \'if.  ('!'•..  iv.  (WH  7.  when  in  n-ality  tlu-y  wcrt"  fugitives  in 
tile  niountiiiii!4  nn<l  uurvly  coudeuiniMl.  It  is  alwunl  to  suppose  that  in  the 
(  u/callan  rliarge,  No.  xxvL,  referred  to  alx>ve,  Alvarado  a  accusen  Would 
have  failed  to  In-ing  a^n«t  him  tht-  deaths  of  the  king  and  chiefs. 

**  The  brandiujf  of  slaves  at  Cuzcatlan  was  one  of  the  charges  brought 
a>j;ainst  .\lvaiu«i<>  at  liin  trial.  The  S^Miuianls  apjx-ar  to  liavo  seized  ujxjn  a 
nuuiljer  of  tlie  natives  when  they  first  entered  the  town.  Ramirez,  Proceto 
contra  Attomdo,  9-^9,  passim.  Las  CSaiaa  uses  these  words:  'Sti^n*  enim 
Hegium,  lis,  (jui  noti  t  va.Ht-nnit,  inuatmn  est.  Kpi  ctiam  pnedpOO  totioe 
civitatis  vih  tilio  vidi  imprimi.'  iimio.  Ind.  Duva»tal.t  38. 
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what  chagrined  at  his  failure  to  draw  the  Cuzcatecs 
into  the  told;  hut  he  would  return  again.  Indeed, 
this  was  imperalaye,  for  the  Cuzcatlan  campaign  had 
been  <|uite  unproductive^  in  securing  either  wealth  or 
dominion.  From  Itzcuintlan  to  Cuzcatlan  there  was 
scarcely  a  town  that  would  not  require  a  second  sub- 
jugation. An  additional  cause  of  vexation  lay  in  the 
statement  of  natives  that  no  strait  existed  t()\\  ar(l  the 
south.*"  On  the  other  hand  he  was  gratified  to  leam 
of  great  cities  beyond,  built  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
inhabited  by  dense  populations,  and  he  promised  him- 
self due  compensation  from  thw  for  his  present  dis- 
appointment. Of  his  homeward  march  particulars 
are  unnecessary.  That  the  way  was  ditidcult  and 
that  the  soldiers  suffered  much  we  may  be  surc.*^ 
Pinched  by  hunger,  drenched  by  rain,  midst  the  hght- 
ning  and  the  thunder,  they  beat  their  way  back 
over  tlio  soft  soaked  ground,  braving  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  which  seemed  to  have  risen  against  them. 
At  night,  if  no  deserted  town  aftorded  shelter,  the 
worn-out  men,  after  partaking  of  scanty  tare  and 
shivering  in  wet  chjthes  round  fee])le  camp  tires,  threw 
themselves  upon  tlie  swampy  ground  to  sleej).  Yet 
with  all  their  sufferiniTS  tliev  did  not  scruple  to  destrov 
tields,  hiini  sucli  villages  as  fell  in  their  way,  and  so 
reduce  others  to  the  same  sad  [)light  as  themselves. 
Sweet  to  us  ai*e  the  misfortunes  of  others  I 

•  *Hnuo  poco  dcspojo.'  fferrem,  dec.  iH.  lib.  cap.  x.  *Poco  oro  y 
riquezas  hallnrou  en  este  ^^acc.'  IxtUlxorhitl,  Ilorriblfx  CruddndcK,  70. 

**  '  I  aupe  de  los  Natui'ole.s  como  csta  Tierra  no  tienc  cabo.'  ALcarado, 
Selaeion,  i.  16ff. 

*'  'Padecicron  hartos  tra1»aj<is,  h.irn1>r<"  y  calamidatles  loB  nucstros,  y  loa 
espaiioles.'  IxtUlxochUl.  Uorribk*  Cruddadoi,  70;  also  GoiiiarOt  Hint.  J/ex., 
232. 
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1524-1525. 


BWTTRy  OF  TTTK  ALLIES  TO  MEXirn — ForNniXO  OF  THE  Cm-  OF  SA>mA0O— 

Thb  Cakcuiqukls  OppkkSiSBI)  bkyond  ExDiTRANCK— Thev  Fl>:e  from 
THE  City — Difficdltt  in  agaut  Reducimo  Tuem  to  SmuEcriox^ 
Bjukyoboememts  raoH  Msxioo— Campaiok  aoairbt  Mucoo— G&ftvbb 

OF  that  Stronghold — Fight  mam  xm  Cmcs \vru»—-Surxiasmu3S 

Vau)r  ok  a  Cavalryman — CoNQrEsr  of  tiik.  Zm  atepec  Valley  ~ 

KXPKDITJON  against  THE  MaMBS — ^DeFSAT  OF  CaN  I  LUCAS — E^fT&Y  INTO 

HniHiTKxmAiroo— SraoB  ov  ZAKuiiu— Subrknder  or  Gaibu.  Balam. 


Pedro  de  Alvarado  with  his  army  arriyed  at  Pati- 


to  the  28th  of  July,  1524.^  The  Mexican  alhes  were 
soon  dismissed  and  returned  to  their  homes,  bearing 
despatches  to  Cortes.  The  general  was  greatly  pleased 

with  the  tidings  from  his  lieutenant,  ana  sent  him  two 
hundred  more  Spanish  soldiers,  to  aid  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  those  parts. 

Ahnost  iminodiatoly  after  their  return  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Cakchiquels  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to 
appropriate  the  torntory  aiul  make  preparations  for 
its  goveniment.  A  Spanish  city  was  founded  at 
Patinaniit  under  the  name  of  Ciudad  del  Seilor  de 
Santiago.' 


'  Alvnmtlo's  report  of  the  wimpaign  bears  this  date,  and  as  he  mentionn 
in  it  that  on  hia  return  ho  foundctl  tho  '  Ciudad  del  Sefior  Santiago, '  lie  inu.'it 
have  arrived  at  least  several  days  previous  to  the  above  date.  Brasseur  do 
Boorbonrg,  after  ixnnting  out  a  misconception  of  p\ienten,  exhibits  aODlfl  oan> 
fbaion  in  nia  own  mind  as  to  dates  and  time.  HijU.  Nat.  C'ir.,  GOT. 

•  Vazrraex  obserres,  '  Lle}?«\  h  Vuhm<in  (jue  «>v  Ibinian  Almolonga ;  y  aninido 
en  la  talua  <le  sii  1«il<'aii  asscntailn  «•]  lt<  al  a  los  «lf  Fiillio  de  I.Vil.  <lio  su 
primer  ser  a  hv  Ciudad  ile  (iuatcumla,  cun  Ncibrc  de  Villa  r^ue  le  durC*  muy 
pooM  diaa.'  Chrmka  de  OvaLt  7.  Bem«aal  alio  statos  tliat  the  dty  waa 


namit  from  his  southern 


da3's  previous 
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The  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  great  pomp. 
According  to  Remesal,  on  the  2:>th  of  July,  St  J ames' 
day,  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle-array  to  the 
sound  of  fife  and  drum.  The  morning  was  uiuisu- 
ally  fine,  and  the  sun  flashing  its  rays  upon  bunushed 
armor  added  splendor  to  the  scene.  The  cavalr}^  were 
specially  conspicuous  for  the  hrilHamy  of  tlu  ir  dress 
and  ornaments.  After  repeated  volk  vs  by  the  arque- 
busiers  mass  was  celebrated  by  Juan  Godinez,  the 
chajdaiii,  and  all  jnincd  devoutly  in  prayer  to  tlieir 
])ation  Santiago,  to  whom  they  dedicated  the  new 
town. 

The  municipal  officers  were  t!ien  api)()inted  by 
Alvarado.  The  first  alcaldes  were  J)i('!4'()  do  Kojas 
and  Baltasar  de  Mendoza.  Four  rt'^adores  wt-re  nom- 
inated, whose  nanus  wci'e  Pedro  I*ut'rti  icarrero, 
Ileruau  Carrillu,  Juan  Perez  Dardou,  and  Domingo 

fouinltMl  on  the  slopes  of  t!i<'  Voleaii  de  AffOft,  at  a  place  called  Panchoy, 
M  Inch  siguiliea  Great  Logoou,  tliu  vuUuy  thei^Mmg  Burroandcd  by  luoimtaiiut. 
The  material  of  which  the  first  houses  were  miilt  coi»isted.  ho  says,  of 
forked  posts  fur  tlie  (••mier  piUarH,  of  cinos  and  Jinid  for  the  Malls,  while  tho 
roofs  wore  thatclie<l  W  ith  dry  ;jfnuf-s.  ]iy  the  aid  ol  the  Mexitauia  they  were 
rkpiiUy  thrown  up.  A  sutiicicut  numl>er  for  tho  uecominodation  of  all  the  anny 
fawng  completed,  they  «-ait«xl  for  the  day  of  the  ApoHtle  Santiago,  in  order  to 
founa  the  city  on  that  day  and  dedicate  it  to  their  patron  saint.  It  fell  on 
Monday,  the  2."»th  of  Jtdy,  wlu-n  the  foundinvr  was  eMnsiiiiniiated.  I!'i,i<  <n!, 
/Jiitt.  Chifapu,  4.  I  liave  eliicwhure  shown  that  I'atinauut  wan  the  vitv  whiuli 
Alnusdo  called  Gnatemahi.  Now  there  ie  positive  eviftence  from  his  own 
despatch  that  he  founded  the  rity  of  Santiago  at  or  iiimhi  that  Ranic  city  of 
(JiUiteiiiaLi.  *  Ant»'.s  acorde  Hie  lK»lvur  .'i  csUi  I'iuiUtd  d«  ( luatetn.-ila, .  .asi  que 
Vo  .li  \  I  tiido  jn'sta  Ciadsd. .  .hice.  i  cdifitjue,  cn  uombredesu  Miigestad,  \nm 
Ciudad  de  h^siMnolcs,  quo  se  dioe  la  Ciudad  del  Seilor  Santiago,'  lie  writes. 
The  use  of  tkm  expression  'e«ta  Ciudad  de  Ouatcniala'  iti  other  jKirtioiisof  tho 
des|iati  li  proves  that  it  was  writt'  ii  at  tho  cupit-'d  of  the  Cakcliiipiel  king, 
while  at  tlic  couciosiun  it  i.s  dated  thus:  '  Do  csta  ciudad  de  Santiago,  k  veinte 
i  ocho  de  Jnlio  de  mil  i  rpiinientos  i  veinte  i  qnatro  Afioe.'  Thus  it  ia  dear 
that  the  city  of  (luateinala  and  the  eity  of  Santiago  w  ere  one.  and  tl»t  Alva- 
railo  appropriated  to  hinis<.h  Smacam's  capital.  A 'I  'l ru'ln,  Jirlwioii,  i.  101-2, 
l(i>V6.  It  niay  be  here  sUit<.-d  that  in  direct  oppu-itioa  to  AlvanMlo's  appti- 
cation  of  the  tenn  cindad  t^j  the  new  wttleinent.  Imtli  Va/<|iiez  and  Remeaal 
assort  that  it  wiut  a  villa,  the  latter  mldin^  tliat  it  reUiined  tliis  title  eighteen 
ihtys.  and  was  i  ieeteil  into  a  eity  on  the  I'Jth  of  August.  H- niriuil,  //itU, 
C'in/ajKi,  4,  0.  Pehvez  says  the  city  was  culled  '  Ciudad  de  Santiago  de  loa 
cahailerue,'  hut  not  till  November  22,  \^'27.  Vazquez  afBnns.  t'hrotiim  d« 

(•'ml..  11.  tlirit  it  w.is  sn  ealled  "u  tlie  *2f>th  of  .Inly.  wliile  Item  ■i.d  _'i\f  .« 

AugU8t  I'Jth  ot  the  .s;uae  year.  IVlae/.,  in  his  intriMluctiou  to  vol.  i..  ^t.u*  s  timt 
Guatemala  t^xik  its  name  from  tho  cxpri-<sion  of  Itohateziiutliiu,  tiu.t  ia 
to  say  'the  lull  wliidi  tlirows  out  water."  Kniui  tli*!  act-s  of  the  eahihlo  we 
know  that  it  wan  cuUedacily  on  the  2Uth  of  July,  15J4.  Arevalo,  Ada* 
AyutU.  QuaU,  & 
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de  Zubiarreta,'  while  GbnzaLo  de  AlYuado  was  elected 

aWacil  majror.^ 

The  municipality  having  thus  been  formed,'  the 
Spaniards  for  the  next  three  days  devoted  themselves 
to  festivities  and  rejoicing.  On  the  12th  of  August* 
there  was  an  enrolment  of  colonists,  of  whom  a  list 
of  one  hundred  has  been  preserved.'  To  the  sacred 
patron  was  also  built  and  dedicated  a  church,  of  which 

*Fuentf  M  >/  Onzman,  Reeordaelon  Florida,  MS.,  S6;  Arivaio,  Adtu  AywU, 

€htat..  7;  ZalKirrieta,  act-onliiii,'  to  R<:iue8ul. 

*  TluB  riglit  U)  apixiint  akuldca  and  regiUorcs  was  maintaineil  juid  exer- 
daed  by  Alvanulo  wheuevor  he  was  present,  as  i»  proved  by  the  cAbildos  of 
1925  and  1528.  Rtmtaal^  li'ua.  Chi^apa,  4.  AriraJo,  Arktn  A ynnt.  Guat.,  11-18. 

*The  cabildo,  as  an  asBnmption  of  its  official  prerogatives,  entered  into 
sesaiou  the  same  day,  and  arniiige<l  legal  prices  for  provisiou.s.  /.'» Ilhl. 
Ckyajta^  4.  Uu  J uly  27 tU  we  tiud  that  au  act  was  passed  reffulatiug  the  blacli- 
■nuth's  rates.-  Two  dollars  waa  to  be  Us  charge  for  muing  100  nails,  the 
in»u  In-ill^  funiislu'd  to  him.  The  chargp  for  shoeing  a  horse  oncg"M  dollar, 
and  the  same  for  lilecding.  It  xa  curious  to  oliht-rve  that  tlio  jjrice  ot  liorse- 
shoes  in  Alvarado's  army  in  April,  1524,  \,m  $I{M)  a  dozen,  at  M  hich  rate 
they  were  bought  and  Hold  in  hiticamp.  AlvanvJo,  Ili  lacion,  i.  KK).  Koraeaal 
says  that  operatives,  knowing  the  neccasity  of  their  sennces,  clmrge^l  what 
they  like*!.  The  tailor  eharge^l  a  real  a  stitch,  and  shoemakers  worked  only 
at  suob  high  wages  that  -whiSa  soling  other  people's  shoaa  with  leather  they 
might  liave  uaea  silver  for  flisbr  own ;  and  flie  DladDmitii  oonM  have  made 
his  tools  of  gold  had  he  wislied.  On  the  12th  of  Deoem)>er,  1.VJ4,  tiic  i  abildo 
deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  fixed  rates  for  labor  of  ail  kinds.  Tiic 
measures  adopted  were  punctually  carried  out  by  those  In  power.  The  vega> 
latiotiH  w  re  niiKlitied  as  tinic  rei|nirei1,  and  every  two  years,  at  mo^^t. 
new  rate»  were  a<^lapted  to  the  condition  ol  utlairs,  with  which  even  tlie  lonU 
of  eatatas  were  compelled  to  comply.  The  artisans,  however,  still  contrived 
to  oanae  the  other  colonists  much  inoonveniMioe  by  refusing  all  payment  for 
work  except  in  gold  oiin,  the  tailor  otherwise  retaining  his  customer's  clothes, 
even  on  a  feast-day,  and  the  »ho<  inaker  hin  h1i<k>m.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  till  1529,  when  the  corporation  on  tho  lUth  of  February  nmde  the 
aboriginal  enrrency  of  the  ooont^,  cacao,  feathers,  and  clothing,  legal  tender. 

Hi«t.  CAi/'fyxi,  6;  Ari'mJo,  A'  f'i^  A>/inif.  dial.,  8-(}7,  jMJ.ssim.  Another  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  new  corporation  was  the  appointment  of  a  towu-cricr,  iiis 
•alary  Wing  fixed  at  $100  a  year.  /</.,  7-4.  With  regard  to  this  office  of 
crier,  Remesal  stiites  that  it  ha*!  to  l>e  accepteil  hy  tlie  person  selected  to  fill 
it  under  imin  of  death.  J/iit.  Chi/'i/Ki,  4.  On  the  present  ocaujion  the  i)er8on 
chosen  was  Diego  Diaz,  who  strongly  objected  to  the  calling,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  accept.  Bemeeal,  with  his  death  penalty*  gM*  beyond  the  act  of 
the  oorpoFation,  wfaioh  says  *  so  pena  de  dent  aaotes.  Arivmo,  Aeku  AtpnU. 
Ouat.f  8.  As  an  instance  of  the  deanu-ss  of  provnsiona,  we  tin<l  an  act  jvu-^sed 
on  the  6th  of  May,  lo2o,  limiting  the  price  of  eggs  to  one  gold  real  apiece. 
Id.,  12,  14. 

M/y»vf/f»,  A'-fn.t  A'junt.  Gnat..,  8.  But  Remcsal,  who  is  continually  SA 
variance  w  ith  tlie  Ixst  authorities,  says  on  the  2!ith  of  July. 

'  Vazquez  saya  there  were  enrolled  as  settlers  at  the  founding  less  than200 
«  Spaniards,  for,  though  very  few  had  fallen  in  liattle,  detachments  liad  been 
left  at  Quezaltenan|{o  and  Patinamit.  With  regaid  to  this  latter  nlace  it 
must  l>c  borne  in  mmd  that  Vaztjucz  believed  the  city  to  have  Ix^en  founded 
on  the  V'oloon  de  Agua.  Chronica  de  Gval.f  10-11 ;  see  also  ArivatOt  Actas 
AywU.  OucU.,  8-10. 
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Juan  Qodinez  was  made  curate,  and  one  Beynorn 
sacristan  with  a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  a  year.  The  sur- 
rounding lands  were  then  distributed  in  enoomiendas. 
In  making  these  ^tmts  Alvarado  must  have  enter- 
tained some  misgi  vingB  as  to  their  validity  and  as  to  his 
future  position  and  authority  in  the  conquered  prov- 
inceSy  for  in  a  despatch  to  Cortes  he  complains  that  ac- 
cording to  reports  meeting  him  on  his  return  from  the 
southern  campaign  the  king  had  appointed  a  governor 
other  than  himself  of  the  new  territory,  and  upbraids 
Cortes  for  not  having  duly  reported  his  services  to 
his  Majesty,  at  the  same  time  begging  him  to  do  so.* 

That  the  Cakchiquel  nobles  should  re^rd  with 
indignation  this  arbitrary  disposal  of  their  lands  and 
vassals  was  but  naturaL  They  had  already  obsen^ed 
that  friend  and  foe  were  much  the  same  in  the  hands 
of  the  voracious  Spaniards^  whose  aggressive  and 
outra.:,'eous  action  now  convinced  them  that  the 
friendly  bearing  of  their  king  had  gained  fnr  their 
nation  no  more,  nay  less,  consideration  than  that 
vouelisafed  the  conquered  Quiches,  wlio  had  I'ouglit 
manfully  for  independence.  So  it  w  as,  in  truth,  with 
regard  to  all  tlie  eoncpierors  in  Ameriea,  though  not  so 
expiessed  in  words:  those  who  fought  for  their  rights 
must  die  or  sutler  enslavement  because  they  otiered 
opposition  to  the  spoilers;  those  who  did  not  tight 
well)  contemptihlc  things,  unwortliy  a  white  man's 
consideration.  Believing  in  their  promises,  the  Cak- 
chi<[Uels  had  received  the  Spaniards  and  had  aceepted 
their  sovereign;  hut  tliey  were  not  pre|)ared  to  go  so 
far  as  to  surrender  themselves,  tlieir  wive's  and  little 
ones,  tlieir  lands  and  their  reli'jfion.  Death  mii^ht  l)e 
the  result  of  revolt;  judging  I'roni  what  they  luid  seen 
it  ])i()l)al)ly  would  he;  nevertheless  tliey  would  revolt 
and  die.  How  liiLfh  the  hii^h  hand  of  the  tasknuisters 
liad  been  laiscd  we  know  not;  but  we  know  that  with- 
in a  few  short  months  after  ^Vlvarado's  retuin  luid  the 

*  'Cortes. .  .coTifiniio  Ins  ropartimi'^ntos.  y  nvnulo  a  pvlir  nqnf'lla  jjoncrni^ 
cion.'  (ifOMiaro,  JJmt.  Ji/ex.,  233;  bee  ul»o  Ucrrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cai>.  x. 
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foimding  of  his  unstable  city°  the  Cakchiquek  rose  to 
a  man  against  the  tyrants.  The  crowning  grievance 
also  is  known.  Exaction  after  exaction  had  been 
made.  The  temples  and  palaces  of  Patinamit  had 
been  forced  to  contribute  their  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments until  there  was  nothing  loft.  Then  a  large 
amount  of  gokP*^  was  demanded  of  the  king  and  nobles 
within  a  stated  time,  wliidi  it  was  out  of  their  power 
to  supply.  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  so  much 
desired  yellow  substance  from  auriferous  streams 
they  brought  in  ghttering  pyrites,  mistaking  them  for 
gold."  Alvarado,  furious  with  rage,  summoned  the 
king  and  his  courtiers  before  him.  Why,"  he  passion- 
ately ('xelaimed,  ''have  you  not  brouixht  the  i^old  and 
silver  that  I  deniaiided  ot"  you  {  If  I  receive  not  soon 
all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  of  your  towns,  you  shall 
have  the  choice  of  being  hanged  or  burned  alivc'I" 
Then  with  a  brutality  thai  Caligula  might  have  gloried 
in  he  tore  with  his  own  hand  from  the  nostrils  of 
Sinacam  and  two  princes  at  his  side  the  golden  orna- 
ments they  wore  as  badiifes  of  their  hii^h  rank."  This 
indignity  cut  the  unhappy  natives  to  the  heart,  and 
bending  their  disgraced  heads,  bitter  tears  mingled 
with  the  blood  which  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Chris- 
tian. **It  is  my  will,"  added  Alvarado,  "'that  the 
«Cold  and  silver  l)e  hei'e  within  live  days.  Woe  betide 
you  if  you  luring  it  not  I"  and  with  a  coarseness  that 
Of [ua lied  his  heurtlessuess  he  dismissed  them  from  his 
presence. 

'  It  will  lie  8ccn  in  the  narrative  that  the  S])anianls  were  soon  obliged  to 
a1>:iii<lun  ratinainit  aixl  locate  elHewhcrc,  and  that  the  city  of  SutiuigD  had 
uo  ticniianent  site  until  its  establishmeut  in  Jfaucboy  in  1527. 

*  Pedro  do  Alvarado  les  mando  que  dentro  do  oierto  tennino  le  diesen  mill 
lioj;i8  >\<'  Oi  l)  de  ii  quia/.c  jk'sim  cada  ln'ja.*  Rnmirrz,  I^m-rso  nmlra  A  frarmh, 
'iM.  Hiusscur  dc  Bourbourg  states  that  the  king  and  ruyal  family  were  com- 
niaiidcd  to  bring  vaaes  filled  with  the  precious  metals,  and  to  daliver  up  even 
their  cniwf'H  and  persnnal  ornaments,  ffisf.  Xat.  Cir.,  iv.  (573. 

"The  Indians  a{)i)ear  to  have  brought  in  i)yrit«Ji  not  un/requcutly.  Laa 
Cn.s.-is,  HDcaking  of  the  Ciuoatecs,  nya:  'Indiani  i^tur  magnum  haHtamm  ex 
orichah'ho  inaurato,  niimerum,  qua>  anrc;e  esse  vulebantur. .  .OOQgT«){^runt. 
Capit'inen.s  ca.^  Lvdio  Inpido  prubari  jusHit,  cuinqiic orichalcnni MM  Q4nmrat|* 
etc-.  /.'»  '/"'.  Iinl.  lDevti-<t'it.,  .'IS.  '  Alvarado  no  tomava  t<yn0  fXO  6llO  6  lo  IM* 
cobia  nor  el  toque.'  JiamireZt  Proceto  contra  Alvarado^  09. 

"  See  £aHcrq/V§  Naihe  Bacea,  iL  73SS. 
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Nobles,  priesthood,  and  pconle  were  already  of  one 
mind.  The  priests  in  particular,  seeing  the  desecra- 
tion of  their  temples  and  the  threatened  suppression 
of  their  religion,  put  forth  all  their  efforts  to  rouse 
the  Cakchiquels  from  the  vile  thraldom.  And  while 
the  nobles  and  people  proceeded  as  best  thov  were 
able  to  collect  treasures  to  meet  the  last  demand 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  the  priesthood  succeeded 
in  completing  plans  and  preparations  for  revolt.  They 
8[)rt'ad  the  report  that  their  deity,  oftended  at  the  sac- 
rilegious actions  of  the  Spaniards,  had  appeared  to 
his  ministers,  announcing  the  si)eedy  destructicm  of 
the  strangers.  A  priest  of  Cliamalcan  now  presented 
liinist'lf  before  Sinacam  and  his  court.  "1  am  the 
lightniiiiL^  i"  he  cried,  with  sulxlued  vehenienco,  "and  I 
will  strike  the  Castilians.  With  fire  will  1  destroy 
thciii !  When  I  ^hall  cause  the  sound  of  the  sacred 
di-um  to  1)0  heard  in  the  city,  let  the  kin«f  leave  it 
and  with(haw  to  the  other  side  of  the  rivt»r,  for  on 
tlie  seycnth  day,  Ahmak,  will  T  strike  the  Spaniards  I" 
Those  bold  and  contidont  words  had  their  ofl'oct.  In 
tlit  ir  dooj)  atHiction  the  Cak('lii(|uels  bohoyod  tlu  ir 
<j^(m1  would  ht  lj)  thcni,  else  of  what  valuo  woiv  j^'ods? 
and  tlioy  soorotly  made  all  ready  tor  tho  tinu'  tho 
.sii^nial  should  be  giyon.  Tho  Sj)aniar(ls  do  not  sooni 
to  havo  had  any  suspioion  of  tho  intentions  of  tlie 
Cakelji'|u<  ]s.  ( )n  tho  yory  ovening  of  the  uprising 
Alvarado,  pa<iii('d  with  tiie  gold  that  liad  boon 
brouuflit  him,  ontortainod  Sinacam  and  a  largo  numbor 
of  princos  and  nobles  at  a  l)an<pi(>t,  a  splondi  1  ban- 
quet, whereat  the  guests  foiistoil  on  tlioir  own  of 
which  they  had  boon  despoilod.  That  night,  while 
the  Spaniards  were  asleej),  heavy  after  their  revelry, 
the  signal  drum  was  sounded.  The  whole  pcjpulation, 
men,  women,  and  children,  arose  and  silently  withdrew 
with  their  kin^  and  nobles  from  the  city.  It  is  not 
the  only  time  m  the  world's  history  that  a  people  havo 
abandoned  homo  and  fled  from  ])crsccution,  trusting 
in  religious  faith.    Now  may  tlio  god  in  whom  they 
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trust  help  them,  for  all  other  hope  they  have  left 
behind  1  Crossing  the  ravine  they  turned  and  awaited 
the  expected  nuracle;  ull  through  the  remainder  of 
the  night  they  watched  for  the  lightning  and  the  fire, 
straining  their  eyes  afar,  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
heavens,  to  catch  the  first  £unt  gleam  of  that  sacred 
flame  which  should  bring  them  deliverance.  But 
alas!  there  was  no  light  save  that  of  the  morning  sun, 
which  came  to  dispel  all  hope.  God  and  priest  alike 
had  deceived  them;  or  rather  they  themselves  were 
deceived,  had  not  understootl  aright,  or  were  not 
worthy  of  aid,  or  their  desire  would  come  in  some 
other  way — so  their  teacher  might  have  said.  Now 
it  remained  only  for  them  to  perish,  for  they  would 
return,  never!" 

Alvarado  well  knew  the  meanin*^^  of  this  action 
wlien  lie  lieard  of  it.  And  as  he  walked  throui^li 
the  city,  the  empty  houses  and  deserted  streets  told 
him  plainly  en()U«j;li  that  liis  atrocious  system  of  op- 
pression IukI  diiven  to  despair  a  natii>ii  that  had 
welcomed  him  with  all  kindness  and  hospitality.  The 
immediate  cause  and  incentive  to  revolt,  the  action 
of  the  priest,  being  explained  to  him,  he  hoped  wlien 
the  Cakchicjuels  had  discovered  how  vain  wa.'^  the 
hope  in  their  god  that  they  would  return  to  their 
homes  again,  and  for  ten  days  he  remained  inactive. 
But  all  attempts  at  reconciliation  were  repelled;  they 
would  rather  die  at  war  with  the  Christians  than 
live  at  peace  with  them.  Ah  well!  then  they  must 
be  slain;  and  as  a  religious  and  patriotic  duty  Alva- 
rado took  the  field  against  them.  It  was  a  long 
and  bloody  war  that  followed.  If  the  Quiches  and 
Zutugils  had  confederated  with  the  Cakchiquels, 
it  is  safe  to  surmise  the  Spaniards  would  have  oeen 

r>raHsfnr  ile  Bourlxjurg  gives  Ao^Bt  27,  l.'')24,  as  the  date  of  t\m  alMUi- 
donmout  of  Patiuamit  by  the  Oikchi^uela.  JIuit.  Nat.  Civ.y  iv.  67U.  This 
date  woold  be  about  two  months  earlier  than  that  aarignad  to  the  ermt  in 

Alvaratlo'a  evidoncc  for  ilcfcncc,  where  it  is  shov^Ti  to  have  occumvl  six  or 
Boven  mouths  utter  his  seizure  of  Queen  6uchil.  Jiamirez,  /*roceso  coiUra  Al- 
varado, 100»  14e-7.  paeaim. 
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repelled.  With  a  scarcity  of  provisions/^  and  a  re- 
duced ntunber  of  Mexican  auxiliaries,  hemmed  in 
and  harassed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  coold 
have  fought  their  way  out  of  the  country.  But  the 
rejection  by  Sinacam  of  the  earlier  proposals  of  the 
Quiche,  and  his  alliance  with  the  inyaders,  still 
rankled  in  their  breasts,  and  they  now  cared  little 
which  of  their  detested  foes  ate  the  other.  As  it 
was,  the  war  proved  not  the  one-sided  affair  of  late 
so  oommon.  The  Cakchiquels  displayed  a  skill  and 
bravery  in  battle- such  as  the  Spaniards  had  not  ex- 
perienced in  these  parts.  In  front  of  their  lines  they 
duff  deep  holes  in  which  they  planted  pointed  stakes, 
and  concealing  them  with  coverings  of  grass  and  Ik^ht 
earth,  receiv«l  behind  them  the  charging  cavalry. 
Many  a  Spaniard  and  many  a  horse  found  death  or 
friLrlitfnl  wounds,  impaled  in  these  pitfalls." 

On  the  battlc-fit'ld  the  natives  displayed  a  desperate 
courage.  With  their  deep  hatred  they  would  if  possible 
envenom  their  arrows  and  darts,  and  as  thev  hurled 
them  on  the  foe  thev  shouted,  "Take  ifold,  Tonatiuh, 
take  gold!"  Thus  the  contest  was  carried  ort  with 
great  animosity  on  both  sides,  and  the  Cakrhi(|uels, 
now  more  niiittHl  among  themselves,  and  jcjined  by 
manv  neiMiboi  lnLr  tribes,  lon<2:  maintained  the  stru<;«j:le. 
Thou<ifh  their  own  land  suffered  from  the  ravacfes  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  had  their  revenge  in  devastating 
the  territories  of  the  Quiches  andZutugils:  for  these 
nations  had  been  so  weakened  in  their  contests  witli 
the  Spaniards  that  they  could  no  longer  meet  the 
Cakilii(]uels  in  the  field.  And,  indeed,  under  this 
widely  extended  process  of  devMstation  the  Spaniards 
began  to  sulicr  hunger.    Aharado  was  obliged  to 

'*  The  high  price  of  food  durin{?  this  war  is  e\-i«lent  from  an  act  of  the 
fiabildo,  paiaed  May  0,  1525,  linuting  the  charge  for  a  li<>g  weighing  1*20 
poonds  to  tiPnty  pesos  de  oro,  equivalort  to  nearly  $300  of  our  (lay ;  while 
eggs  were  one  ml  d*  oro  eaoh,  that  is  ov«r  f  1.60.  Ar^mtlo,  Ada*  Aipmt. 

fhinf.,  13-14. 

' '  l^t8  Casas  tolls  a  frightful  story  of  reprisal,  wherein  the  Spaniards  drove 
All  thair  captives,  man,  woman,  or  child,  into  these  staked  pitfk  JRegio.  Ind. 
DeveutaL,  88. 
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abandon  his  new  city  at  Patinamit  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  year,  1524,  and  to  make  his  head-quarters 
for  a  time  at  Xepau/^  round  which  the  country  was 

less  desolate. 

The  Spaniards  were  indeed  sorely  pressed,  and 
many  Christians  were  killed  and  wounded.  But  about 
the  V)orrinninf^  of  1525  he  received  reinforcements  from 
Mexico  which  enabled  him  to  proceed  rapidly  with 
the  reduction  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Returning 
to  Patinamit,  he  subjected  the  several  districts  one 
after  another  to  fire  and  sword,  till  the  land  was  one 
wide  scene  of  desolation 

It  was  during,  or  immediately  after,  the  suppression 
of  this  revolt  that  the  Spaniards  acC(Hii])lislied  j)erhaps 
their  greatest  achievement  during  tlie  whole  Guate- 
malan conquest.  This  was  the  storming  of  the  city 
of  Mixco,  deemed  impregnable."  Mixco  was  one  of 
the  most  important  strongholds  in  tlie  Cakchi({uel 
kingdom,  ])eing  so  fortified  by  nature  as  to  re(juire 
little  iVom  art.  Situated  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
on  aH  sides  by  precipices,  it  was  accessible  only  l)y  a 
steej)  ]);itli,  wide  enough  for  but  a  single  person,  and 
interi'upted  here  and  there  by  places  which  could  only 

"  Brns-scxir  do  Bnnrbourg  imagines  this  plaoe  to  httve  been  ettaated  in  the 

Zutu^il  toiTitory.  IJiaf.  Nat,  Civ.,  iv.  UT^f. 

1' Bm.sseur  de  Bourbourg  takee  tiie  view  that  both  the  \aier  Zacatcpec 
war  and  th<;  cAptnrc  of  ^Ti\•o(^  orcnrrcl  durin^^  the  siippri'ssioii  of  tlif  Cik- 
chiqucl  revolt.  JJut  ho  soeins  to  mc  sonitnvhat  incunsistcnt.  11c  mukcd  the 
subjugation  of  the  CakchiquclH  last  'puudant  plusieurs  moia '  after  Alvai-ado's 
rotom  to  Patinamit,  and.  yet  a  little  later  ho  points  out  that  during  the 
fint  montbt  of  th<  y>ar  1525  Salvadoriru  reconquered  and  a  Spanish  town 
founded  there.  JIi<f.  Xaf.  Civ.,  iv.  f)S(V-l.  It  is  scarcely  to  Ix;  sui);io>'  I  that 
a  second  cam^iaigu  into  Salvador  could  have  been  uudertaken  while  the  Cak- 
ehiquel  war  was  going  on.  Moreover,  aooofding  to  lue  interpretation  of  the 
('akcliii|iu'l  nuiniiscript,  the  town  of  Znniiuin;.'o  was  one  of  many  wliic-h  snb- 
niitted  to  the  Sjjaniarda  afttT  the  de.struction  of  Mixco;  and,  aa  will  bo  seen 
later,  the  reduction  of  Zaoatepec  wan  owing  to  the  hostile  inoaiaiooa  from 
that  district  afniinst  Zuniiian^'o  whih;  Alvanulo  was  absent  on  a  campaign. 
The  Cakehi(iuel  nianuHcript  is  the  production  of  FrancijHo  Kriiaii<lez  Arana 
Xahila,  and  contains  a  lirief  liistory  of  the  Cakchiqucl  nation  fn>m  the  etirliest 
times.  The  author  was  the  grandaon  of  King  Hunvg  of  the  Ahpotaotcil  line» 
and  it  is  written  in  his  hand  down  to  the  year  lo@,  from  whieh  tine  it  is 
continued  somewhat  further  by  Francisco  (Jebuta  Qneh,  of  the  same  family. 
Brasseur  do  Boarbourg,  Jiib.  Alec  GuaLf  13,  says  that  it  waa  tranalated  into 
.Franehin  1866  at  Ba£anal  in  Qaafeemala. 
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with  dilliculty  be  climbed."  On  the  top  of  tliis 
ciiiinciieo  was  a  great  plain,  capable  of  supporting  a 
population  of  eiglit  or  nine  thousand. 

Learning  that  the  Mixcans  had  determined  to  resist 
Spanish  rule,  and  were  encouraging  other  tribes  to 
fortify  themseli^  in  eimilar  impregnable  positions, 
Alvarado  regarded  the  reduction  of  the  place  as  an 
absolute  necessity.  He  therefore  sent  an  advance 
force  of  two  companies  of  foot-soldiers  and  one  of 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Gronzalo, 
to  invest  Mixco  until  he  should  be  able  to  assume 
command  in  person.  The  captains  commanding  under 
Gonzalo,  Alonso  de  Qjeda,  Luis  de  Vivar,  and  Her- 
nando de  Chaves,  were  men  of  high  courage  and  ex- 
perience; yet  they  not  only  accomphshed  nothing,  but 
suffered  so  much  from  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the 
enemy,'* provisions  likewise  beginning  to  fail,  that  Gron- 
zalo  was  about  to  raise  the  siege  when  the  lieutenant- 
general  arrived  witli  reinforcementa*  Although  fully 
recognizing  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  und(  r 
taking  there  were  two  incentives  which  urujed  Alvarado 
forward  to  its  achievement:  he  loved  what  was  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous,  and  he  well  knew  that  there  could 
be  no  permanent  subjugation  of  the  country  with  this 
strnn'j^hold  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv.  A  council  of 
war  was  held  and  the  capture  of  Mixco  rescjlved  f)n. 
Tlic  iii  st  atteini)twas  unsuccessful,  as  were  indeed  the 
second  and  third,  until  davs  and  weeks  went  bv  witli- 
out  any  seeming  progress.  Tlien  the  Spaniards  tried 
strntaL^cin,  and  while  feiij^iiinsj;  an  assault  ly  nieniis  of 
Kcaling-ladders  at  a  place  where  the  precipice  waa  lower 

"This  city  had  lx!«n  fouu'li  il  by  the  Pocoman  Indians,  (hiring  their «wly 
Wars  with  the  Quichi's  and  tlu-  ( "akchiqucls,  the  eitc  8','U-ct<'<l  l>eing  on  ac- 
count of  ita  nutural  strcnj^th.  Xn/irt?  llaffA,  i.  "H";  Junrro*,  (innf.,  ii.  215. 
It  \\;is  Kituated  in  the  valhy  of  Xilotepeo,  on  a  ridge  Ijetween  the  l'ixcay;itl 
and  tho  Kio  Unuidc  dc  Motagua,  the  fonner  river  being  a  tributaiy  of  the 
latter,  and  meaning  'guardian  ■traam.*  Jwsrro$,  Ouat.^.  350;  Bjxuteur  de 
SourUninj,  Hi$L  Knf.  C!v.,  iv.  OO. 

Juarroasttftes  tliat  two  defenders,  by  rolling  stones  down  tlie  Htecp  path 
from  the  heigfati  abovs,  oould  prawnt  aii  anny  from  entering.  Ouat.,  ii.  284. 

"  I'uentes  says  30  cavaliy,  mrring  OH  foot|  and  200  Tlaacalteca.  ifeoonfo- 
cion  FloridOf  M8.,  14-5. 
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than  elsewhere,  they  suddenly  made  a  rush  up  the 
pathway,  which  they  hoped  to  find  undefended.  The 
Mixcans  were  prepared,  however,  and  received  the 
Sjianiards  witli  such  heavy  discharges  of  missiles  that 
they  weio  forced  to  retire  in  confusion.  While  the 
officers  were  in  consultation  shortly  after,  a  strong 
body  of  native  warriors  was  reported  near  at  hand, 
which  proved  to  be  Chignautecs,  allies  of  the  Mix- 
cans.^  Their  intentions  were  evident,  and  soon  the 
two  armies  were  t;ngagod  in  hot  contest.  Notwith- 
standing that  great  havoc  was  made  by  the  arrjuebuses 
and  cross-bows,  and  still  more  1)y  the  cavalry,  the  Chig- 
nautecs maintciined  the  fight  with  such  stubbornness 
that  after  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  Tlascaltecs 
and  the  wounding  of  many  Spaniards  a  retrograde 
movement  was  decided  on. 

Upon  an  occasion  like  the  present,  where  the 
object  to  be  gained,  the  taking  of  a  stronghold, 
partook  more  of  the  nature  of  single  combat  than 
of  general  battle,  here  and  elsewhere  upon  a  cam- 
paign of  this  kind,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  feats 
of  individual  prowess  cropping  out  on  both  sides.  It 
was  the  field  of  glory  to  the  soldier,  limited  usually 
to  the  £eld»  as  the  world  was  the  raieral's  field  of 
glory.  I  will  mention  one  such  exhibition  in  oonnec^ 
tion  with  this  fight  against  the  Chignautecs.  In  the 
hazardous  retreat  one  of  the  caval^onen,  Garda  de 
Aguilar,  is  in  the  extreme  rear,  subject  to  the 
fiercest  assaults  of  the  pursuing  warriors.  In  truth, 
his  body  is  inteiT)03ed  oetween  the  two  contending 
armies.  ObTiously,  if  the  enemy  cannot  put  him 
out  of  the  way  they  are  unable  to  harm  the  others; 
every  effort  is  therefore  made  to  maim  his  horse,  or 
otherwise  to  capture  him;  and  he  is  at  length  cut 
off  from  his  comrades  and  quickly  surrounded  by 
over  four  hundred  of  the  dusky  foe,  each  eager  to 
infiict  the  coup  de  grace.  But  Aguilar  is  by  no 
means  vanquished  yet.   Though  presently  unseated, 

"  Maemrio,  JTeatl  Jf&,  7;  JuMrm,  OwL,  iL  88S. 
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he  maintains  for  some  time  a  desperate  stnuo^le, 
striking  with  deadly  effect  upon  the  enemy.  Then 
he  loses  his  sword,  and  nothing  remains  to  liim  but 
a  dagger.  It  is  not  in  this  instance  the  bravery 
of  the  man  that  astonishes  so  much  as  his  extraor- 
dinary muscular  power.  The  horse,  by  kicking  and 
plunging,  prevents  capture,  while  Aguilar,  circum- 
scribed by  threatening  death,  exhibits  almost  super- 
human strenjxth.  No  blow  dealt  to  kill  or  stun,  no 
attempt  to  seize  him,  can  stop  the  quick  stroke  of  that 
stroncf  riofht  arm  as  it  drives  the  keen  steel  straiijht 
into  the  assailants'  vitals.  With  wounds  and  ever 
increasing  exertion,  however,  he  grows  weaker;  but 
caj>ture  signifies  imuujlation.  To  be  gazed  at,  help- 
less on  a  heathen  altar,  an  offering  to  odious  gods — 
the  thought  is  horrible — and  the  fatal  dagger  is 
still,  by  swift  movements,  driven  to  the  hilt.  And 
now  the  battle  cry  of  Santiago  to  the  rescue!  rings 
in  his  ears  and  tells  of  succor;  he  hears  a  leaden 
sound,  as  of  crushed  bone  and  flesli,  and  the  whistle 
of  descending  blades,  and  knows  that  lie]|>  is  at  hand. 
Six  horsemen  liave  j)lunged  into  the  uneiiual  contest, 
and  they  scatter  the  swarthy  foe  like  sheep.  They 
gather  round  their  countryman,  support  his  exhausted 
frame,  and  carry  him  wounded  and  faint  to  a  place  of 
safety.  The  courage,  strength,  and  skill  of  this 
single  man,  and  the  valor  displayed  in  his  rescue, 
so  unpressed  the  Chignautecs  ib&t  they  retired  dis- 
heartened, regarding  their  efforts  of  no  avail  against 
such  beings,^  and  they  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  siege  had  now  lasted  a  month.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  retrograde  movement,  which  resulted  in 

In  this  cngac^emcnt,  for  the  Indians  were  pursued  after  Agtiilar's  rescue, 
more  than  200  Chignautocs  fell,  says  Juarroe.  On  the  aide  of  the  Spaniafda 
iiiany  Tlascaltccs  were  slain,  among  whom  were  two  iUnitrioiu  chiefs,  Jaaa 
Xuchiatl  and  ( irrAiiimo  C.'UTillo  -tlic  Spaiiisli  name  of  this  Tmliaii  chief — 
while  of  the  Sjxinianl.s  tlieiiisi'lvca  a  considerable  nroportion  reci  ivo<l  ncvere 
wonmls.  Owat.y  ii.  2S5.  Besides  Aguilar  and  tnc  three  capt^iins,  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  text,  Fuentes  mentions  also  Gutierre  do  Roblos' 
and  Pedro  «e  Olmos  as  having  gi-eatly  signalized  themselves  iu  tlxis  action. 
RtOOrdwAm  Fhrhla,  MS.,  KJ. 

But.  On.  am..  Vol.  X.  44 
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yicioiy,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  make  another 
attempt  upon  the  place,  and  were  on  the  point  of 
assault  when  an  ambassador  arrived  from  the  Chig- 
nautecs  tendering  their  submission,  and  bringing 
the  customary  presents  of  gold,  green  plumes,  and 
costly  mantles.  It  was,  however,  stipulated  on  their 
part  that  this  act  of  allegiance  should  be  kept  secret 
until  the  fall  of  Mixco;  at  the  same  time  the  en- 
voy intimated  that  their  caciques  would  communi- 
cate privately  to  Alvarado  a  secret  that  would  be  of 
service  to  hini.  Al\  arado  received  this  message  favor- 
ably, and  sent  back  the  emissary  with  every  mark  of 
consideration,  expressing  his  wiUingness  to  hear  what 
the  chiefs  had  to  say. 

The  distance  from  Mixco  to  Ch^auta  was  nine 
leagues;  and  in  three  days,  during  which  Alvarado 
had  refrained  from  active  operations^  the  principal 
caciques  arrived  at  his  camp.  Thev  were  attended 
by  a  large  retinue  and  a  number  of  natives  bearing 
presents  of  great  aboriginal  value  and  a  large  quantity 
of  provisions.  The  disclosure  made  by  the  caciques 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  existed  a  subterranean 
passage  from  the  stronghold,  having  an  outlet  in  the 
woods  near  the  river  bank.  By  this  the  IMixcans 
could  escape,  they  said,  even  if  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded in  stormiuLT  the  lieicjht.  The  outlet  they  were 
willing  to  disclose,  as  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  the 
Mixcans,  who  had  incitcfl  them  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Spaniards.  They  moreover  suggested  that  an 
ambuscade  should  be  placed  near  the  mouth. ^ 

A  force  of  fortv  men,  cross-bowmen  and  cavalrv, 
commandctl  by  Alonso  Lopez  de  Loarca,  was  accord- 

Fucntos,  who  wrote  between  1G90  and  1700,  gives  a  partial  description 
of  a  taiveni,  the  entrance  to  which  was  on  a  small  ridge  by  the  .side  of  tlio 
ruins  of  Mixco.  The  door- way  was  of  clay,  three  feet  wide  and  three  high. 
Thirty-«x  stone  stem  led  down  to  ft  spacious  ohunber,  hftving  at,  its  end 
snottier  flij^t  of  stun,  down  which  no  one  had  passed  far,  for  the  reason 
that  the ^roond  b^pui  to  tremble  a^  the  exnloixT  proceeded.  Ki^Oiteen  steps 
had,  however,  been  dosoeaaded,  and  au  archeil  opeains  ou  the  right  side  dis- 
covered, leadiqg  ter  stx  stops  into  a  long  cavern,  no  farther  explorations 
had  been  made.  UW  sap.,  cap.  iL;  Jtmm$,  ChuL,  iL  350-1  NaUot  Baea^i  iv. 
liU-20. 
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ingly  despaMwd  to  the  €fzit  of  th^  passage,^  and 
thereupon  Alvarado  determined  once  more  to  attempt 
to  storm  the  pkce.  The  front  man  of  the  atorming 
line  bore  a  shield,  and  behind  him  followed  a  cross- 
bowman;  then  succeeded  another  shield-bearer,  sup- 
ported by  an  arquebusier.  This  alternate  order  afforded 
protection  and  at  the  same  time  admitted  of  assault.* 
The  file  thus  formed  was  led  by  Bernardino  de  Arte- 
aga,  who  had  asked  for  the  dangerous  post  as  a  favor, 
and  succeeded  in  covering  his  name  with  honor. 
Calling  on  God  and  Santiago,  they  began  the  ascent 
of  the  narrow  ridge,  which  widened  as  it  joined  the 
diff.  While  moving  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
showering  stones  and  arrows  might  have  less  effect, 
thev  nevertheless  plied  cross-bow  and  arquebuse  with 
deadly  efl'ect.  They  had  almost  reached  a  wider  pLace 
in  the  ridge,  win  ?  •  four  men  might  walk  abreast, 
when  the  gallant  Ai  tonga  was  felled  with  a  heavy 
stone,  breakinsT  his  Ii  lt,  '»i^t  with  indomitable  will  he 
struggled  on,  supported  by  his  comrade  Diego  Lopez 
de  Villanueva.'*  Despite  the  toiTiltlc  resistance  they 
reached  the  broader  space  near  the  cliff,  which  was 
])acked  with  def(^nders  so  eager  for  a  l)low  at  tlie 
assaihmts  tliat  many  were  crowded  oft'  the  precipice 
by  those  ])eliind.  But  the  stormers  were  by  this 
time  enabled  to  fall  partially  into  line  and  ply  their 
blades.  A  hand-to-hand  contest  followed,  and  the 
ground  soon  became  thickly  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  slain  Mixcans,  among  which  were  heajis  of  l()i)ped- 
off  heads  and  limbs,  ^^fore  S|)aiiiar(ls  and  auxiliaries 
came  rapidly  forward  to  aid  in  the  slauijhter  as 

- 

ground  could  l)e  cleared  for  them  to  stand  on.  T\w 

The  distMioe  of  the  outlet  from  the  camp  muBt  have  been  oonsidemble, 
M  Fuentee  states  tfiat  a  day  was  allowad  for  the  arriTa)  of  Loarca's  force  at 

the  cave.   F uriit.    1/  (,'ii-inmi,  /?.  'onlaeloit  Floritln.  MS.,  17. 

^  The  account  given  by  FuenU'H  ia  somewhat  confused.  From  his  version 
on  page  17  the  reaaer  is  led  to  suppoMc  that  I>  >arca's  party  were  to  ascend  by 

the  civomous  ]>;i.H!Mit;»f.  and  in  the  order  j^iven  in  the  text,  while  <m  paL'»'  \  ^  he 
stateA  that  those  who  fled  by  the  cave  were  attacked  by  the  party  "stationed 
ia  ambush.' 

Fuentes  aajra  that  Lopes  de  ViUaooera  aad  tiro  othen  quickly  took  hia 
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natiyes  fought  with  desperation,  but  height  after 
height  was  lost  to  them,  until  their  victorious  foe 
sained  at  last  the  plain  above.  There  the  Spaniards 
round  fresh  forces  to  oppose  them.  But  the  Mixcans 
were  by  this  time  overawed  by  the  extraordinary 
achievement  of  the  Spaniards;  and  as  they  marked 
these  merciless  white  foemen,  the  first  who  hacl  ever 
planted  foot  within  the  precincts  of  their  famed  and 
formidable  stronghold,  as  they  saw  them  moving 
onward  and  upward,  invincible  as  fate,  it  is  no  wonder  . 
that  thoir  heairts  sank  with  despair.  Their  opposition 
was  wholly  spiritless;  they  broke  and  fled  at  the  first 
charge.  What  followed  was  frightful,  surpassing  even 
the  terrible  scenes  to  which  these  man-killers  on  both 
sides  were  accustomed  To  escape  the  fierce  onslaught 
of  the  Spaniards  some  of  the  Mixcans  plunged  head- 
long down  the  cliffs,  the  dull  thud  of  their  bodies,  as 
they  struck  upon  the  rocks,  sounding  ghostly  echoes 
in  the  ravine  below.  Some  attempted  escape  by  the 
now  deserted  path  l)v  which  the  assailants  had  come, 
but  these  were  captured  by  tlie  camp  guard.  Somt; 
fled  by  th(?  subterranean  caverns,  but  were  pursued 
and  many  taken  prisoners  before  they  reached  the 
outlet,  while  those  who  had  previously  withdrawn 
thither  wWh  tlie  women  and  children,  under  the  care 
of  several  caci(jues,  on  emerging  at  tlie  outlet  were 
as.sailed  by  Loarca,  and  most  of  them  captured.^ 

Thus  terminated  this  remarkable  exploit  of  the 
conquerors.  The  city  was  burned,  the  stronghold 
tlestroyed,  and  tlie  |)opulation  removed  to  the  site  of 
the  {)resent  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the 
Vallo  de  las  Vacas.^ 

It  was  not  long  after  the  f\ill  of  Mixco  that  the 

Tetump,  iiuiehe  MS.,  7;  Jvarrot,  Quat.,  u.  284-8;  Fuealea  y  Guimaf^» 
Itft^rrlacion  Florvta,  MS.,  14-0. 

The  Mixooof  to-tl.iy  is  ilistiiit  fmm  the  present  city  of  Guatemalft  alnrnt 
two  luaguea,  and  nine  or  ten  leagueii  from  the  ruins  of  the  Mixco  destruyod 
by  Alvanulo.  Its  clestraotion  wm  followed  by  the  submission  of  variona 
ton  us,  among  v  hi  h.  according  to  the  Cbkcliiqnel  MS.,  wwwXilotepeo,  Yaai' 
inxk,  rupuliiKii,  and  Zumpango. 
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conquest  of  the  Zacatepec  Yalley  was  aocomplishecL 
The  towns  of  this  district  were  subject  to  the  king 
of  the  Cakchi(|uels,  but  many  of  them,  especially 
Zacatepec,  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  and  de- 
clared themselves  independent,  indignant  at  Sinacam's 
alliance  with  the  Spaniards.*  They  had,  moreover, 
repeatedly  shown  their  hostility  to  those  towns  which 
had  submitted  to  Spanish  rule,  by  making  incursions 
into  their  lands,  and  carrying  off  their  women  and 
children  to  the  sacrifice.** 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  and  tht'  tv- 
estaldislnnent  of  Spanish  power  in  the  Patinamit 
district,^^  the  caciques  of  Ainaco  and  Zumpango  re- 
monstrated with  the  Zacatepecs,  saying  that  they 
were  now  under  the  protection  of  the  chddren  of  the 
sun,  and  should  appeal  to  them  if  the  depredations 
on  their  lands  did  not  cease.  The  unfortunate  men 
who  carried  this  message  were  summarily  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  stone,  all  s.ivo  one,  whose  life  was  spared 
that  he  might  carry  ba(  k  the  reply  of  the  Zacatepecs: 
*'  lift  the  children  of  the  sun  brinj;  to  life  aojain  the 
dead  vnvoys.  As  for  ourselves,  we  will  not  submit 
to  an  unknown  people,  but  will  dL'stroy  all  the  \  il- 
lagcs  of  the  caciques  before  their  allies  can  render 
a.ssistauce."  Nor  were  they  slow  to  carry  out  their 
threat. 

A  lanjfo  force  invaded  the  territory  of  Xinaco  and 
ZunipaiiLCn,  and  be<j;'aTi  to  slay  jmd  lay  wast(».  The 
natives  scut  to  Guatcuuda  to  implore  assistance.  Al- 
varado  was  at  this  time  absent  uu  his  second  campaign 

^Cakekiqutl  MS.,  'i;  Jtuin-os,  (htdf.,  ii.  281;  FurnteH  tj  C/r.iunn,  Hx-orifn- 
cUm  Fforida,  MS.,  12.  Jiinunez  iiuikun  u  niargitml  note  in  tliu  nuinuscript  of 
Fnentes,  statins  that  'this  is  false,  l)ecau8e  tbe^  had  rebelled  previous  to 
t)ie  arriv.il  of  the  Siwiniards  and  nuwle  their  capital  at  Yampuk.  Fuentea  y 
Giajiuiii,  liccorditriuu  Florkii,  MS.,  12-3. 

Fuentes  asserts  that  they  were  wont  to  li  kluatc  their  ft  aats,  during 
which  these  victinis  were  immolated,  on  hills  in  full  view  of  the  Indiaus  who 
were  friendly  to  the  Spanianls,  in  onler  to  provoke  them. 

.fuarroa  assigns  too  early  a  daite,  January  I.Vi."),  for  the  events  whi<;h 
follow,  but  he  appears  to  be  quite  uuoonscious  of  this  first  Cakchicjuol  re- 
volt.  (inat.,  it.  ^1.  Jimenca  has  made  a  maiginal  note  in  tha  mairaacript 
of  KiK-iitrs  as  r  .llnwH:  *  ThisVnvn.'moHlillg  XinaoO,  'WMfoiUUled  WCOM  tiiiio 
afterward — therefore  this  is  faLie.' 
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to  Salvador,**  canyinj2^  out  hia  former  intention  to  re- 
turn and  bring  the  stubborn  natives  to  a  recognition 
of  Spaniards  rights.  Nevertheless,  one  thousand 
CakchiquolH  and  ten  arquebusiers^  under  the  command 
of  Antonio  de  Salazar,  a  most  competent  captain, 
were  at  once  despatched  to  the  scene  of  action,  while 
Alvarado  was  aavised  of  w^hat  had  occurred.  Hos- 
tilities had  already  Ixi^un  before  these  troops  arrived. 
For  three  days  the  Zacatepecs  maintained  the  con- 
ilict  with  great  braveiy,  though  with  consideraUe 
loss.  But  now  the  Spaniards  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  ten  arquebusiers,  twenty  horsemen,  and  two 
hundred  Tlascaltecs  and  Mexicans,  commanded  by 
Pedro  Gk)nzalez  Ndjera.  The  contest  thereafter  wa.s 
not  so  evenly  balanced,  and  the  Zacatepecs  sustained 
several  deteats.  On  the  fifth  day,  however,  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  attacking  in  columns  one  thousand 
strong,  successively  relieving  each  other,  so  that  fresh 
men  continually  kept  up  the  battle,  each  column  when 
relievefl  retiring  to  the  Tvar.^  These  tactics  enabled 
them  to  maintain  tlie  fiixlit  (lurin<r  the  whole  of  that 
day,  and  they  inflicted  no  little  loss  on  the  Spanish 
forces.  Eaily  in  the  nioininL^^  tlie  Spaniards  took  the 
field,  apparently  in  disorder  and  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Encouraiifed  bv  the  suceess  of  their  new  ma- 
n(euvres,  the  Zacatepecs  attacked  with  contemptuous 
eoutidence.    The  Spaniards  gave  way  and  retreated 

**  Paentes  Btatei  iliat  the  Spniutli  st  this  time  were  engaged  in  the 
Atitlan  war.  F^< 'nrthirion  Fhriila,  MS.,  \'.\.  Tlii.s  is  a  mistake.  Atitlan  was 
Sttbdacd  in  1024,  and  Alvarado,  who  gives  a  detailed  a«coaut  of  the  affair, 
would  have  mentioned  this  war  with  the  ZMetepeos  Imd  it  ooenrred  at  that 
tiiiif.  Juarms  nays  Alvanulo  was  engagwl  in  the  Atitl:iii  war  or  that  of  the 
I'ipileH.  (hint.,  ii.  2S'2.  This  latter  conjtx;tiiru  is  doubtlc«tt  right.  There 
is  evidence  timt  Alvaradu  antlcrtook  his  second  "*"r**g"  along  the  coast 
against  Salvador  during  the  early  part  of  1325,  ixinquered  the  conntry,  and 
founded  the  city  of  San  Salva<l<»r.  Xo  records  of  the  event*  remain,  but  from 
ail  net  iif  the  c;ibildo  of  ( iii.-tteniala,  dated  the  fitli  of  May,  I.V2.1,  we  leani  that 
one  Diego  Uolffuiu  had  previously  left  tl>e  city  to  '  reside  in  the  villa  de  San 
Salvador,  of  which  he  was  alcalde.*  AriwUo,  Afku  AyuHt.  OhoL,  13. 

FuenteH,  followed  l»y  .Iiiarrcw,  stiites  that  this  was  done  hv  the  a<l\*ice  of 
au  aged  Indian  named  CIiuIkjIix^  He  had  nbscrve<l  that  the  Suaniards  did 
not  engage  with  all  their  forces  at  once,  Viut  always  kept  a  body  of  men  in 
reserx-e,  and  Suggested  to  the  ohisli  of  hia  nafion  the  adoptioB  ol  similar 
tacti«». 
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toward  a  tliickly  wooded  ravine.  The  Zacatepecs  now 
felt  sure  of  victory,  and  in  their  impetuous  pursuit 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  tiie  defile,  where 

a  large  body  of  their  enemies  were  lying  m  ambush. 
Suddenly  assailed  on  both  sides,  their  disorderly  ranks 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Numbers  were 
also  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  were  many  caciques. 
This  battle  terminated  the  war.  The  whole  Zacatepec 
valley  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  m  order  to  insure  ftiture  obedience  a  garrison  of 
ten  Spaniards  and  one  hundred  and  foi-ty  TlaBcaltecs 
was  stationed  at  Zacatepec^  under  the  coinniaiul  of 
Diego  de  Alvarado,  the  caciques  being  detained  as 
hostages.^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1525  Sequechul, 
km<r  of  Utatlan,  represented  to  Alvarado  that  his 
father  ( )xib  Quieh  had  nut  been  so  guilty  ii8  he  had 
supposed  of  the  treacherous  plot  to  destroy  the  Span- 
iards the  yc^ar  previous,  but  that  Caibil  Balani,^  I^ing 
of  the  blames,'*  was  more  to  blame,  a><  the  instigator 
of  tlie  attenij)t.  At  the  same  time  he  ofFere<l  to  pro- 
vide! the  invading  forces  with  guides  if  Alvarado  would 
undertake  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  and  punish 
Caibil  Balam.  Whether  Sequeclmrs  object  was  re- 
venge for  his  father's  cruel  death  or  favor  with  Alva- 
rado is  of  httle  consequence;  the  mention  he  made  of 
the  broad  lands  and  great  wealtli  of  the  province  fell 
j)leasantly  on  the  lieutenant-general's  eai',  and  he  will- 
ingly acceded  to  the  kinff* s  [iroposaL 

The  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Gronzalo  de  Alvarado,  and  consisted  of  eighty  Spanish 

**Fuente*  y  Otumuu  Uecordacion  FUn'Uia,  MS.,  12-14;  Juarrotf  Ouat., 
U.  281-^ 

'■•TlnH  niler,  says  (lonzalo  de  Alvarado,  displayed  in  hi^  ^htsou  the 
nobility  of  his  blood  and  was  about  40  ycai-a  of  age.  Alcurwiu,  Uonzalu  t/c, 
McnU'iia,  MS.;  JtmrruK,  (iiiat.,  ii.  319. 

'*  The  Cokchioueb  are  said  to  have  applied  the  word  Mem  to  the  Maj^ 
Bpoaking  tribes.  Thiji  wonl,  meaning  '  stuttererH,'  was  corrupted  by  tho  Span- 
iards into  Mames.  Tln-y  occupied  tlmt  jwrtiou  of  the  country  which  lay 
between  the  ijuioii6  terhtor>  aitd  Ciua|iaa,  now  the  province  of  Totonioapan,. 
See  NaUvt  Raeet,  iL  12S,  v.,  xjaoim. 
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infantry,  the  captains  being  Antonio  de  Salazar  and 
Francisco  de  Ar^valo,  together  with  forty  cavalry- 
men and  two  thousand  native  axuuliaiies,  drawn' from 

various  districts,  whose  commanders  were  Jorge  do 
Acuna,  Pedro  de  Aragon,  Bernardino  de  Oviedo,  and 
Juan  de  Vcrastigui.  These  forces  were,  moreover, 
accompanied  by  three  hundred  pioneers,  with  axes 
and  picks,  while  a  lar^e  number  of  Indian  carriers 
bore  with  them  an  ample  supply  of  provisions  besides 
the  bagf^age.  Early  in  July  the  army  marched  to 
Totonicapan,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  the  Mame 
territory,  which  was  made  the  base  of  operations. 
The  usual  difficulties  of  such  undertakings  here  began. 
It  took  the  invadera  no  less  than  eight  days  to  cross 
the  mountain  nuige  between  that  place  and  the  Rio 
Hondo.  The  sciison  rendered  their  labors  the  greater, 
for  the  rain,  day  after  day,  j)oure(l  down  in  torrents. 
Up  steep  ascents,  down  dangerous  gullies,  they  toiled, 
now  winding  in  single  file  along  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice, now  plunging  over  soft  treacherous  ground  up 
to  the  knee  in  mud.  On  reaching  the  Hondo^  they 
bivouacked  for  two  days  in  the  (h-ij)ping  sunless  woods 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  swollen  l)y  the  cease- 
less  rains,  for  a  time  defied  tlieir  passage.  At  length 
they  succeeded  in  crossing,  and  presently  eniergeil 
from  the  forests  upon  an  open  plain,  and  descried  on 
an  eminence  the  Mame  town  of  Mazatenango.  It  was 
a  well  fortified  place,  surrounded  by  a  barricade  of 
heavy  timber,  behind  which,  on  a  terre-plein  of  mud 
and  straw,  a  great  multitude  of  warriors  were  dittwn 
up.  A  wide  stretch  of  swampy  ground,  not  differing 
in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  plain,  debarred  ap- 
proach to  this  side  of  the  town.  As  the  invading 
army  drew  near,  the  Mames  with  hisses  and  shoute 
of  defiance  challenged  attack,  in  the  hope  of  indudng 
them  to  charge  into  the  swamp.  Gk>nzaIo  de  Alvarado 

The  Hondo,  (lurin:r  the  dry  season,  is  but  a  smnll  shnHow  stream.  In 
the  wot  season,  however,  it  b«HX>inc8  a  deep  and  daugerous  river,  hence  its 
aanie,  El  BioHondo^  *thA  deep  river.' 
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was,  however,  timely  advised  of  the  danger  bv  his 
guides,  and  making  a  detour  he  assaulted  the  barri- 
cade on  the  other  side,  where  the  ground  was  firm. 
The  assailants  were  received  with  a  bUnding  storm 
of  missiles,  which  for  a  long  time  kept  them  in  check. 
Their  repeated  efforts  to  burst  through  the  defences 
were  baffled,  and  the  auxiliaries  were  becoming  discour- 
aged, when  Gomez  de  Loarca  with  the  cavalry  plunged 
through  the  palisade.  The  besiegers,  pouring  in 
through  the  breach,  could  now  fight  after  their  own 
&ahion;  and  though  the  Mames  offered  a  brave  resist- 
ance, they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their 
town  taken  possession  of  by  the  conquerors,  who  placed 
in  it  a  sufficient  gamson  as  a  protection  in  their  rear. 

Continuing  their  march,  they  encounter  at  no  great 
distance  from  Mazatenango  an  army  of  Hvc  thousand 
warriors  from  Malacatan,  whereupon  Gonzalo  takes  up 
a  favorable  position  on  the  plain.*  The  vanguard  of 
the  enemy  is  composed  of  sliiiirors  and  areliers,  and 
the  main  body  of  speai'ineii,  commanded  l)y  tlie  re- 
nowned prince  Can  llocab.  In  j)erfect  order,  and  with 
deafening  sound  of  drums  and  eonelis,  they  approach 
the  Spanish  army.  As  soon  as  the  vanguard  has 
reached  a  suitable  point  Gonzalo  charges  ujion  them 
with  the  cavalrv.  The  arrows  strike  thick  as  hail 
on  the  mailed  breasts  of  the  horsemen,  drawing  fire 
therefrom;  but  the  chancers  dasli  throuirli  the  ranks 
of  the  archers,  who  with  stabl)orn  courage  discUiin 
to  fly,  while  to  avoid  the  fatal  lance  thrusts  they  tlirow 
themselves  under  the  horses,  only  to  be  cruslied  nnd 
mani^led  by  the  iron-sliod  hoofs.  And  now  the  main 
body  of  the  Afamcs  come  up,  and  the  Spanish  cavalry 
have  more  ditlicult  work.  Tlie  charge  against  those 
solid  colunms  Imsthng  with  long  spears  is  only  par- 
tially successful.  The  shock  is  sustained  by  the 
Mames  with  a  firnmess  the  Spaniards  are  little  accus- 
tomed to.  The  discomfited  vanguard  has  time  to  rally, 
and  again  the  swift  stone  bruises,  and  arrows  hiss 

Macario,  Xtcul  MH.,  IG;  Juarros,  GuaU,  IL  311.   The  towoi  still  exista. 
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and  shiver  on  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  All  the  forces 
on  both  sides  arc  now  in  action,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  Maines  is  dreadful,  yet  not  one  inch  will  they 
yield.  Rushing  to  close  quarters,  within  their  oppo- 
nents' breastwork  of  sword-points,  and  ghding  along 
their  lances,  they  so  hamper  the  Spaniards  that  they 
can  hardly  wield  their  arms.  Bruised  and  stunned, 
embarrassed  in  their  movements,  the  blows  of  the 
Spaniards  fall  more  feebly,  and  they  already  begin 
to  relax  their  efforts  when  Salazar,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  infantry,  seeing  the  imminent  danger,  strives 
to  rouse  his  men  with  spirit-stirring  words.  "Where 
is  your  valor,  Castilians?"  he  cnes.  "Docs  that 
courage  sink  w^hich  w^on  the  blood-stained  fields  of 
Mexico  and  Utatlan?  There  you  achieved  renown; 
lose  it  not  here,  nor  sufter  yourselves  to  be  carried 
off  to  die  on  the  altars  of  these  idolaters!"  The 
ai)})e<il  has  its  eflfect.  With  renewed  efforts  the  in- 
fantry mow  their  way  thiouiifh  and  thi  ough  the  Mame 
columns,  eausing  frighilul  cai'uage,  but  the  warriors 
recede  not  one  foot  in  flight.  For  still  waves  in  air 
theu' prince's  banner;  his  plume  no<ls  high  above  them 
all,  and  his  voice  still  cheers  tliem  on.  As  long  as 
he  remains  they  will  fi^^ht,  knowinic  no  defeat.  The 
Spanish  captain  is  not  bhnd  to  this,  for  under  the  great 
Cortes  he  has  learned  that  in  their  leader  lies  the 
strenirth  of  the  warriors,  and  he  recoj^uizes  only  too 
clearly  that  Can  ilocah's  death  is  tlieu' one  chance  of 
victory.  For  some  time  the  execution  of  Goiizalo's 
purpose  has  been  delayed,  but  at  length  by  the  surging 
ranks  he  is  thrown  near  to  the  magic  banner,  and  then 
with  desperate  charge  \\v  urge-s  his  steed  through  the 
resisting  guard  up  to  the  i\lame  chieftain,  and  plunges 
the  lance  through  his  body.  This  ends  the  battle, 
aiid  the  Mames,  unconquered  by  sword  and  lance,  on 
the  fall  of  their  prmce  flee  from  the  field  and  are 
pursued  as  far  as  their  town.  The  chiefs  of  the  place 
at  once  send  an  embassy  to  sue  for  peace,  bringing 
with  thom  a  present  of  gold  ornaments,  and  offering 
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allegiance,  which  is  accepted.  Leaving  -a  garrison  in 
the  town,  the  Spaniards  continue  their  march  in  the 
direction  of  Huehuetenango.* 

This  was  an  important  dtj  of  the  Mames,  where 
Gonzalo  de  Alvarado  expected  warm  work,  judgin'g 
from  the  late  formidable  resistanoa  On  amval,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  place  abandoned,  and  such  of  the 
houses  as  had  not  been  destroyed  stripped  of  furni- 
ture and  utensils,  without  a  handful  of  provisions. 
Cavalry  troops  were  sent  out  in  ( I  liferent  directions, 
and  one  under  the  command  of  Glaspar  Aleman  fell  in 
with  three  hundred  Indian  archers,  who  without  hesi- 
tation attacked  the  horsemen,  among  others  wounding 
Aleman  in  the  face.  But  they  were  soon  routed,  and 
in  the  pursuit  three  prisoners  were  taken,  one  of 
whom  was  a  chief  named  Sahquiab,  a  ca])taiQ  in  Caibil 
Balam's  army.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Gonzalo  do  Alvarado,  he  informed  him  that  his  sover- 
reit^n  had  retired  to  the  almost  impregnable  city  of 
Zakulcu,*°  wlieiv,  provided  with  provisions  and  stores, 
he  deemed  himself  secure.  Tlie  captive  was  thereu|)on 
sent  bv  Gonzalo  to  Caibil  Ralam  with  offers  of  ])eace 
and  a  charital)le  pro])osal  to  teach  him  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  relignon.  But  Sah(juiab  did  not 
retuni,  nor  came  any  answer  to  (xonzalo.  A  second 
embassy,  composed  of  Indians  from  Utatlan,  was 
rudely  refused  audience  with  a  shower  of  arrows.  This 
exhausted  tlie  patience  of  Gonzalo  and  he  marched  on 
Zakuleu.  As  soon  as  liis  a|)proac]i  was  observed  by 
the  ^Slanies  an  army  six  thousand  stroniif  siillied  forth 
to  give  him  battle.  The  engagement  which  followed 
was  maintained  by  the  Mames  with  the  same  stub- 

Quiche  MS.,  10;  Juarros,  QuaL,  ii.  311-13.  A  ci^  wliich  remains  to 
the  prawnt  day  wider  the  same  name. 

lAki'  I'titlan  ati<l  Mi\<'<),  thi«  city  waa  .^itiKit.  d  on  a  platoau  surroiindt'il 
by  ravines.  The  plateiiu  was  twelve  miles  in  circiuufereucc,  aud  on  it  anj  still 
to  I  Mi  seen  the  niin.s  of  Zakul'  n.  known  by  the  name  of  Laa  Cueviui,  the  cuves, 
nlxmt  half  a  league  fnmj  Uiu-huett-nango.  They  are  only  a  confused  heap  of 
rubbish,  overgrown  with  brushwaxKl.  Two  pyramidal  structures  of  atone  and 
mortiir  can,  however,  be  made  out.  Juxutos  calls  the  place  Socoleo,  which  i« 
the  prsaent  name  of  a  Tillage  and  stream  in  the  locuity.  Quau,  ik  313-14; 
Nadtt  Races,  128-90. 
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bom  valor  exhibited  in  previous  fights,  and  marked  by 
similar  carnage.  A  reserve  of  two  thousand,  whicm 
sallied  during  the  battle  from  Zakul^u  to  the  support 
of  their  oountiymen,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
tdm  the  tide  of  victory,  only  adding  to  the  victims; 
and  routed  in  aU  directions  the  Mames  fled  to  their 
stronghold  in  the  mountains.^ 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  storming  so  impreg- 
nable a  place  as  Zakul^u,  Gk>nzalo  closely  invested  it 
by  stationing  troops  at  the  few  points  where  egress 
seemed  possible.  On  the  third  day  of  the  siege  Diego 
Lopez  de  Villanueva,  while  reconnoitring  with  a  body 
of  cavalry,  observed  smoke  issuing  from  the  woods  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river."  Having  crossed  with 
much  difficulty/he  fell  in  with  three  hundred  Indians 
in  charge  of  a  large  supply  of  provisions,  which  they 
intended  to  iutroduce  into  the  beleaguered  city,  and 
which  Villanueva  promptly  appropriated. 

The  inactive  warfare  soon  wore  out  the  patience 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  Gonzalo  began  to  cut  a  road 
suitable  for  cavalry  up  thv  most  practicable  j)art  of 
the  steep.  Day  by  day,  from  morning  to  night,  the 
sound  of  the  pick  was  lieard,  and  the  work  continued 
uninterrupted  with  but  little  loss  to  the  besiegers, 
though  the  heiglits  were  tlirf)nged  with  Manics,  who 
used  every  etibrt  to  impede  its  progress.  The  cross- 
bow and  ar<iuel)use  were  far  more  deadly  than  the 
sling  and  aiui-drawn  bow,  and  the  Mames  suii'ered 
heavily. 

In  the  midst  of  these  operations  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  mountaineers  appeared  on  the  plain,  pre- 
senting a  most  unusual  spectacle — naked,  and  hideous 
with  war-paint,  unrelieved  by  plume  or  ornament  of 
any  kind,  oidy  by  the  glitter  of  their  weapons.  The 
Spanish  captain  immediately  made  preparation  for 

*'  Tlie  Spanianla  lost  in  tliia  engageme  nt  10  Indiana  and  throe  horses, 
while  eight  soldiers  were  aeverelv  wounded,  amoug  them  Gonzalo  de  Alva> 
rado.  Tliey  collected  from  tito  bodiw  of  llie  dau  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
medals.  Alrunt  ln,  Oriitzrtln  fir,  }Trmoria,  MS.:  Jtiarrof,  Ouat.  U.  dl6-10. 

**  The  present  Socoloo,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Selegua. 
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battle.  Leaving  a  sufficient  number  to  protect  the 
work  and  guard  the  camp,^  he  advanced  against  them 
with  the  temainder  of  his  forces,  and  was  soon  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle.  Three  several  times  the 
ranks  of  the  mountaineers  were  broken,  and  as  often 
did  they  rally  and  attack  with  ever  increasing  fury. 
Only  the  steel  and  cotton  armor  of  the  Spanish  forces 
saved  them  from  destruction.  As  it  was,  lance  and 
sword,  bullet  and  bolt,  reaped  the  usual  harvest,  and 
on  the  plain,  saturated  with  blood  and  bespotted 
with  mangled  bodies,  the  Spaniards  at  last  stood  tri- 
umphant. 

Thenceforth  the  siege  continued  uninterrupted. 
The  work  of  cutting  the  road  dragged  slowly  on, 
and  by  the  middle  of  October  both  besiegers  and 
besieged  were  undergoing  intense  suffering.  Within 
the  city  famine  was  daily  gathering  its  victims;  every 
eatable  substance,  to  the  leather  of  their  shields, 
had  been  consumed,  and  the  survivors  wore  feeding 
on  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Scarcity  of  provisions, 
too,  was  felt  in  the  Spanish  camp.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst.  The  weather  was  unusually  severe;  icy 
hailstorms  and  keen  frosts  caused  much  suffering  to 
the  invaders,  unaccustomed  to  the  cold  of  that  al- 
titude. Fever  and  ague  also  attacked  them.  From 
the  rain  and  hail  that  fell  the  plain  had  become  a 
swamp,  and  day  by  day  Gonzalo  saw  the  number  of 
his  haggard  troops  grow  smaller.  A  more  speedy 
method  of  reducing  the  place  must  be  adopted  or  the 
attempt  abandoned.  Accordingly  he  sent  off  his  sick 
to  Huehuetenango,  and  stopping  work  on  the  road, 
prepared  to  make  the  desperate  attempt  to  storm 
the  place  with  scaling  ladders.**  He  had  already  con- 
structed a  number  of  these  ladders,  huge  in  size  and 

^  This  ffwurd  oonnsted  of  400  Indiana  and  ten  picked  Spaaiarda,  onder 
comnmnd  of  Antonio  do  Salaatar.  Juarrot,  Ouat.,  ii.  817. 

"During  the  Ijivttle,  which  was  fou^^ht  in  full  Wcwof  ZakuUu,  the  Mamca 
attempted  a  sally  in  support  of  the  mountaineers  but  were  rei)elleU  by  Salazar. 
Judrrof,  Ouat.,  li.  317. 

**  Juarrofl  adds  that  Gonzalo  did  not  adopt  this  plan  at  fir^t  for  the  reason 
ihat  he  wanted  to  avail  himself  of  his  cavalry  in  the  assault.  (Juat.,  ii.  318. 
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wide  enough  to  allow  three  men  to  asconrl  abreast, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  making  the  attack  when  there 
appeared  an  envoy  from  (^ail)il  Balam  suing  for  peace. 
This  unfortunate  ruler  had  previously  a^mpted  to 
escape  by  night  with  his  family  and  an  escort  of  the 
principal  chiefs;  but  having  fallen  in  with  a  patrolling 
party,  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm  with  a  cross  !  x^w 
bolt  and  compelled  to  return.  And  now  he  had  taken 
counsel  with  his  chiefs  on  the  subject  of  surrender. 
He  had  represented  to  them  that  all  hope  of  relief 
was  gone,  wliile  his  famished  subjects  were  dying 
around  him.  Submission  alone  could  save  the  few 
.survivors.  The  chiefs  had  eagerly  approved  his 
words,  and  the  tender  of  submission  was  made. 
Gonzalo's  satisfaction  at  this  unexpected  termination 
of  the  siege  was  indeed  great.  A  spot  midway 
between  the  gate  of  Zakuleu  and  the  quarters  of  the 
cavalry  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
settlement  of  terms,  and  Gonzalo,  accompanied  by 
Loarca,  Salazar,  Arevalo,  and  twelve  otliers,  there 
met  the  humbled  Caibil  Balam.  The  Spaniard's  recep- 
tion of  the  native  ruler  was  friendlv  in  the  extreme, 
and  with  an  embrace,  Gonzalo  assured  him  of  his  love 
and  friendship.  Under  such  kindly  treatment,  so  little 
expected,  the  stoical  self-command  of  the  weakened 
warrior  gave  way,  and  he  wept  aa  he  returned  the 
victor's  greeting. 

The  Spaniards  then  took  formal  possession  of  the 
city  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain."  They  de- 
stroved  the  fortification  at  the  entrance/'  and  made 
more  practicable  the  road  across  the  ravine.  The 
surrounding  country  was  afterward  explored  and  the 
towns  subjected  to  Spanish  rule.  In  Huehuetenango 
Gonzalo  de  Alvarado  stationed  a  strong  garrison,  with 
Gonzalo  de  Solis  as  captain,  and  having  taken  all  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 

Alvarado,  Oonzalo  de,  Mmoria,  MS.;  Juarros,  Ovat,  ii.  .?19.  Gonzalo 
de  AlvaniJo  utrinm  that  1800  Mames  porishod  in  the  defence  of  Zakuleu.  /*/. 

*^  JuanxM  states  th»ia  stcme  slab  formed  the  door  of  tbio  fxxtt  and  that  tbis 
WM  bffokoi  vp. 
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his  newly  conquered  territory,  be  returned  to  Guate-  • 
mala  City  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Henceforth  conquest,  oppression,  and  destruction 
marched  hand-in-hand  over  the  country,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  national  and  social  eclipse  of  the  fallen 
races.  Their  arts  and  sciences  were  soon  forgotten; 
their  architectural  skill  was  lost;  and  from  a  state  of 
happy  development  their  life  as  a  nation  was  l)lotted 
out*  To  what  extent  the  progress  f>f  the  world  would 
have  been  benefited  or  retarded,  had  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  American  table -lands  survived  as 
integral  nations,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  we  may 
question  how  much  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  Spaniards  cnntrilnited  toward  general  advance- 
ment. It  is  thouijht  bv  some  that  the  jxreat  Indian 
nations  liad  reached  the  limit  of  their  present  line  of 
progress  when  the  Spaniards  arrived.  In  Guatemala 
the  individual  kinjj^s  had  bv  loni^  lines  of  succession 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  monarchy  when  power  begets 
luxury  and  decav.  Without  European  interference 
there  might  have  been  a  relapse  and  a  dark  age;  anrl 
a  later  view,  had  discovery  been  dehived  to  our  «)wn 
time  for  instance,  might  have  found  ^lexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  overrun  by  savage  hordes  from  the  north 
and  ruined  cities  scattered  over  the  land.  To  this 
fancy  I  am  not  prepared  wholly  to  subscribe.** 

*^  Tlu'  authorities  that  have  Iteen  consxiltfd  for  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Guatemala, aru  the  f uUuw  iiig  :  Cortfn,  Cartas  [cd.  Paris.  IHGO],  iSO-SK),  304-5, 
containing  information  down  to  the  departure  of  Alvarado  for  Guatemala; 
Alvarado,  Jttlaeion,  in  Barcia,  HUL  FrinUt  l&7-ti6,  and  in  I'emaux-iJompeuUt 
Toy.,  B^rie  i.,  torn,  z.,  107-50,  taken  as  baaes  of  that  portion  of  the  hutoiy 
which  includes  the  entrance  into  f  ;uat«Tnal.-i  t('rrit()ry  and  Biicceeding  evento 
down  to  the  founding  of  the  city  uf  Santiago ;  Oviedo,  iii.  44^,  451M0»  475-87« 
w heroin  Cort^  and  Alvarado  are  cloeely  followed;  Peter  Atarttfr,  dec.  riti. 
cap.  v..  rflating  mainly  to  thi;  narrative  of  the  messengers  sent  to  Gunte- 
mala,  nurtly  mentioning  AlvaradoH  demrture;  Ooiiutiu,  Hixt,  Mrx..  •2*Jt»  :{.'{; 
Id.,  Jl'mt.  Imi,  which  affords  out  little  additional  information  to 

that  aupplied  by  Oviedo;  CMmalpaiH,  Hist.  Conq.,  ii.  l(M>-5,  181-2;  Bernal 
IHas,  Hint.  Verdad.,  77,  174-6;  Lfu  Camjt,  R^gio.  Ind.  DrvaMal.,  3.5-40,  and 
Ixtliixorfilll,  I/orrihUa  Crm-I'lnihs,  (WJ-71.  The  former  of  tlu  s<«  t\M>  last  au> 
thorities  is  exceptionally  severe  against  Alvarado,  and  cnunieratcat  numbers  of 
atxocities  committed  by  him  and  his  followers,  while  the  latter  prominently 
brinps  forward  the  8er^•iceH  of  the  Mexican  auxiliaries,  and  mentions  th«!  ex 
cossivo  hardships  and  cruelties  they  snffered.  Jd. ,  HcUicionrs,  43 1  -'6.  llerrunt, 
deo.  iiL  libi.  t.  cap.  viiL-zL,  oooawonally  diffon  from  Alvando*i  atatemaata, 
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bnt  is  generally  reliable.  Sm  alio  XorenMna,  Viagtf  in  Cortii,  Hitt,  H, 
Mupa^  335-6,  369-70;  Puchm>  moAOdrdeMU^  CM.  Doe.,  ▼&{.  17;  Arimlo, 
AdlOB  Aitttnl.  G  iiat. ,  "i -15 ;  Rnriiinz,  Proce^to  contra  Alrarado,  passim — which 
work  throws  much  light  upon  the  doings  of  the  conqueror,  though  oontradic- 
tocy  evidence  renders  it  ofttimes  difficult  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  ehmige; 
Ramfuio,  rin^<ii,  iii.  296-8;  Afi'liiu,  Hequ^U  de  phisifur-i  ek^f  in  Tcrnnux- 
Compans,  aerie  i.,  torn,  x.,  41i>-2o ;  SuchimUco,  Carta  de  swi  coej^lM*,  in  Pacheco 
and  CdrdoMs,  Col.  Doc.,  xii.,  293-4;  Bemfsal,  Ut$t,  Ci^opo,  3-7»  an  author 
unreliable  so  far  as  the  conquest  of  Guatemala  eoes  when  not  supported  by 
other  authorities;  Oalrano^g  Discov.,  156-7;  Voycujea,  Selection  of  Curioxta, 
Hcin\  and  L'arli/,  31  ;  Fwiiti'^  y  Guzman,  Recordacion  Florida,  MS.,  1-4, 
12-19,  25-7i  has  many  errors  and  is  £ar  from  reliable:  KoBoue^  Chronica 
de  Ovat.t  1-17,  68,  822-6;  Oomala  Ddvila,  TetUro  Befee.,  i.  139;  JuarroB, 
Guat.,  i.  60,  64,  66-7,  79,  253;  ii.  240-00.  277  SS,  300  20;  Id.  [ed.  London, 
1823],  10,  29-30,  124-6,  234-6,  37S-404,  41<>-:J2.  4:j<Mi9;  Pehez,  Mem. 
Ottat.,  i.  44-7,  64-5,  compiled  from  various  authors,  and  is  inaccurate.  Braa- 
eeur  de  Bourbourg,  Hutt.  Nat.  Cir.,  iv,  012-719;  Pre.^mtl'tt  Afej-.,  iii.  273-4; 
Eelp*9  Sfmn.  Conq.,  iii.  242-74;  Calle,  Mfm.  y  Not.  113-5;  Salnzar  y  Olarte, 
Gonq.  Met.,  124-33;  Nkbla,  Mem.  de  ZapotiUan,  MS.,  7-8;  Larrainzar,  HiM. 
Socoamco,  1-14,  17-8;  SSamacoiB,  Wtt.  MH.,  iv.  167-74,  182}  Squier'a  J/.S',s., 
rvi. ;  Squier'nSW.fK  Cfnt.  Am. ,  323-30 ;  Ogi'hfs  /I  m. ,  236;  Dtmn'a Quat. ,  20 1  4  ; 
Laet,  N(n\  Orh„  317-40;  Aalahuruaga,  Cent.  Am.,  9;  Larcnauiliire,  Mex. 
and  QmU.[od.  Paris,  1843J,  135,  277-Sa.  Minor  authorities  also  consulted 
mnRwe^lfe  ffUt.  Am.,  i.  38^1;  Roberft  Narr.  Voy.,  xxi.;  Montanm,  De 
Nteuiot  Weereld,  273;  Crowe\'>  Cent.  Am.,  28-114;  Cond'rs  .Vrr.  awf  Guaf., 
ii.  178,  183-9,  190,  207;  Drle  Verschey  de  Togt''n,  18-19,  2.:i-34;  Ibufkni'*, 
Csnl.  ilm.,  5-19;  H'Amfs'  Annals  Am.,  i.  54;  NorUi  Am.  Rcv.,xxvi.  132—4; 
Wagner,  Conta  Rica,  518-22;  Lardner'a  Hist.  Discov.,  iL  61 ;  Salvador,  Diar. 
Ofic. ,  April,  1 876;  Santof,  Chmmloqia  Hospitalaria,  ii.  478;  Findlaya  Directory, 
i.  222;  Modern  Traveller,  Mex.  and  Gnat.,  ii.  178-90;  Gac.  Nic.,  June,  1805, 
217;  Garciot  RewHaOeog,,  6-7;  BuBtUre,  L'Enwire  Mex.,  336-7;  Jfonltf/ar, 
Mem.  HiaL  Rev.,  pp.  tUL-x.;  iHaetfa,  De$crtpekm  Geog.,  10;  Ocrion*$  Ane. 
Mex.,  u.  244;  IcWa  OoL  Foy.,  SSl-M:  ncMuri^  Owg,,  ift  Ovtai  de 
Jndiae,  674 
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